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PREFACE 


This anthology is intended primarily to supplement lectures 
or any of the standard textbooks on the History of Modern 
Philosophy. I have made every effort to assemble a volume of 
material which teachers would want to put into the hands of 
their students, thereby enabling them to read the actual writings 
of the great philosophers. 

The selections from Bruno, Campanula (I), Kierkegaard, and 
TIerbart (I) have been especially translated for this volume 
and they are nowhere else available in English. Those from 
Malebranche, Schleiermacher, Kant (in part) and ITegel (in 
part) are from very recent translations which have not hitherto 
been accessible for a sourcebook. Some of the other selections, 
and especially those from Paracelsus, Campanella (II) and 
Schlegel are from works now out of print and well nigh im¬ 
possible to secure for general student use. I trust that librarians, 
teachers of philosophy and of related fields of knowledge, minis¬ 
ters and reviewers may appreciate the value of having this rare 
material available, and that many readers may find the book 
serviceable for reference purposes. 

I have adopted the schemes used in my Anthology of Recent 
1 Philosophy , which were generally welcomed by reviewers, of 
prefacing each selection with a concise analysis, of adding sug- 
gestions and questions for discussion at the end of each chapter, 
and of giving a biographical and bibliographical sketch of each 
author in the Appendix. These devices will certainly aid readers 
doing home study or those taking correspondence or extension 
courses, and I hope that college students may also find them 
^ helpful. 

The first paragraph of each introduction and analysis gives 
^ the source from which the selection immediately following is 
^drawn, and acknowledges the publisher’s permission to use 
copyrighted material. I have prepared a few diagrams and 
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borrowed some from other works to summarize and clarify 
some of the more difficult parts of the text. Teachers should 
especially note the material from Professor Royce on page 502, 
which has never before been printed. 

Although I am responsible for the titles of the selections, I 
wish to assure readers of this book that I have taken no liberties 
whatsoever with the original texts. On the contrary I person¬ 
ally compared the proof line by line with the originals from 
which the selections were made to catch any errors of the typists 
who prepared the manuscript for the printer. Teachers using 
this book will confer a great favor on the compiler and publisher 
by reporting any error of any kind, and particularly any 
errors in the selections. It is our sincere desire, as it has been 
our earnest endeavor, to make available to students of the 
history of modern philosophy an anthology the separate texts 
of which are as nearly absolutely accurate as is humanly 
possible. 

I am greatly indebted to Professor David F. Swenson, of the 
University of Minnesota, for translating from the Danish the 
selection from Kierkegaard; to Professor Agapito Rey, of In¬ 
diana University, for translating the selection from Bruno’s 
Italian works; to Professor James ITall Pitman, of Indiana 
University, for translating selections from Bruno’s and from 
Campanella’s Latin works, and for collating the selections from 
Paracelsus with the original Latin text; and to Mrs. Hedwig 
Leser, of Indiana University, for assisting me with the trans¬ 
lation of the first selection from the German works of Ilerbart. 

Daniel Sommer Robinson. 

Bloomington, Indiana 
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CHAPTER I 


PARACELSUS THE GREAT 

(Aureolus Philippus Theophrastus Bombast) 

I. The Origin and Destiny op All Creation 
Introduction and Analysis 

All the selections from Paracelsus are from Arthur Edward Waite’s: 
Herm-etical and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus, 2 Vols., published 
by James Elliott & Co., London, 1894. The translations in these 
volumes are mostly from the Geneva folio edition of 1658 in four 
volumes in Latin. Paracelsus wrote in a “bizarre mixture of Latin 
and old German” and Waite’s translators, whom he does not name, 
used the Latin text instead of the original. Professor James Hall 
Pitman has collated the selections which follow with the Latin text 
of the Geneva folio edition and he has corrected many inaccuracies 
of Waite’s translators. 

The first selection is from Yol. II, pp. 249-255 and 258-261. It com¬ 
prises texts I-XIII and XXI-XXIII of the First Book of the treatise 
entitled The Philosophy Addressed to the Athenians . A small part of 
text II and of text XXIII is omitted. 

Paracelsus identifies the Primal Matter, from which all things come, 
with the Great Mystery. All things spring from this simultaneously 
and not in succession. The Great Mystery is called the Uncreated. 
Each special kind of existent has its own. special mystery. The 
goodness or supreme arcanum of the Creator brought all created things 
together as seeds or germs, latent in the Uncreated Great Mystery. 
Then each came forth. Paracelsus calls the process by which they 
were brought forth separation. The workings of this process are 
compared to the effect produced when vinegar is mixed with warm 
milk. There were three distinct separations in the creation of this 
world. First, the four elements—fire, air, water and earth—separated 
from the Great Mystery. Simultaneously with this a separation within 
each element took place. Then each separate object obtained an 
essence and became perceptible. A fourth and ultimate separation 
is to follow, in which all things will return to the nothingness of the 
Primal Matter from which they proceeded. He illustrates this with 
the blotting out of a. picture with a sponge. All creatures are nothing 
more than “the colouring spread over a wall.” In the final separation 
all things, even the Great Mystery, become nothing and only the eternal 
remains. But man has a dual nature. The eternal in him is inde¬ 
structible. Only the body becomes nothing. 
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Of all created things the condition whereof is transitory and 
frail, there is only one single principle. Included herein were 
latent all created things which the aether embraces in its scope. 
This is as much as to say that all created things proceeded from 
one Matter, not each one separately from its own peculiar mat¬ 
ter. This common matter of all things is the Great Mystery, a 
concept of which cannot be prefigured or shaped by any cer¬ 
tain essence or idea, nor can one endue it with any properties, 
since it is free both of color and elementary nature. Wher¬ 
ever the aether is diffused, there also the orb of the Great Mys¬ 
tery lies extended. This Great Mystery is the mother of all the 
elements, and at the same time the dwelling of all the stars, 
trees, and carnal creatures. As children come forth from the 
mother, so from the Great Mystery are generated all created 
things, both those endowed with sense and those which are 
destitute thereof, all things uniformly. So, then, the Great 
Mystery is the only mother of all ephemeral things, from which 
these are born and derived, not in order of succession or con¬ 
tinuation, but they came forth at one and the same time, in one 
creation, matter, form, essence, nature, and inclination. . . . 

The Great Mystery is uncreated, and was prepared by the 
Great Artificer Himself. No other will ever be produced like it ; 
neither does it return or is it brought back to itself. For as the 
cheese does not again become milk, so neither do things pro¬ 
duced in this way return to their own primal matter. For 
though all things may be reduced to their pristine nature and 
condition, still they do not go back to the Mystery. That which 
is consumed cannot be brought back again. But it can return 
to what it was before the Mystery. 

Moreover, although the Great Mystery appertains to all cre¬ 
ated things, sensible and insensible, still, neither growing things, 
nor animals, nor the like, were created therein; but the truth 
about it is this, that it left and assigned to all, that is, to men 
and animals, general mysteries; and to those of each sort it gave 
the mystery of self-propagation according to their own form, 
to each its own essence. And so, by a similar example, it con¬ 
ferred on each of the rest alike the special mystery to produce 
its own shape by itself. From the same origin spring also those 
mysteries out of which another mystery can be produced, which, 
also, the primal mystery arranged. For a star (alias stercus) 
is the mystery of carabaei, flies, and gnats. Milk is the mystery 
of cheese, butter, and other substances which belong to this 
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class. Cheese is the mystery of worms that grow in it. So, 
again, in turn, worms are the mystery of their faeces. In this 
way, therefore, twofold mysteries exist; one the Great Mystery, 
which is the uncreated mystery. The rest, as if springing out 
of it, are called special mysteries. 

Since, therefore, it is certain that all perishable things sprang 
from, and were produced by, the Uncreated Mystery, it should 
be known that no one thing was created sooner or later than 
another, or this or that by itself separately, but all were pro¬ 
duced at one and the same time, and together. For the supreme 
arcanum, that is, the goodness of the Creator, created or brought 
together all things into the uncreated, not, indeed, formally, not 
essentially, not qualitatively; but each one was latent in the un¬ 
created, as an image or a statue in a block of wood. For as this 
statue is not seen until the rest of the superfluous wood is cut 
away, but when this is done, the statue is recognised, so with the 
Uncreated Mystery; all that is fleshly, whether sensible or insen¬ 
sible, arrived straightway at its form and species by a deliber¬ 
ately planned process of separation. Here no section was lost 
or passed away, but all found their way to their own form and 
essence and to their own likes. Nowhere, in any age, could sculp¬ 
tor be found so careful and industrious in the work of separa¬ 
tion who by like art could utilise the smallest and most volatile 
thing, and shape it into a living being. 

In this way it should be understood, not that a house was 
built out of the Great Mystery, or that all animals were brought 
together, piled up, and then perfected, and that the same was 
done with other growing things; but that the thing was done 
as a physician makes up some compound, of many virtues, 
though it be but a single matter, in which appear none of those 
virtues which lie concealed under its outward appearance. So 
must we suppose that creatures of all kinds, which are com¬ 
prised in the asther, were brought together into the Great Mys¬ 
tery and set in order, not, indeed, perfectly, according to their 
substance, form, or essence, but according to another subtle 
standard of perfection, which is hidden from us mortals, and 
according to which all things are included in one. For all of us 
are sprung from what is perishable and mortal, and are born 
just as if by the procreation of Saturn, who in his separation 
puts forth all sorts of forms and colours, of which not a single 
one shews visibly in himself. Since, then, the mysteries of 
Saturn exhibit procreations of this kind, much more surely 
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will the Great Mystery have this miracle in itself; in the separa¬ 
tion whereof all foreign and superfluous matter has been cut 
away, yet nothing has been found so empty and unserviceable as 
not to produce some growth or useful matter from itself. 

Know, too, that in the cutting or carving of the Great Mystery 
different fragments fell down, and some went to flesh, of which 
the species and forms are infinite in number; some to monsters 
of the sea, also marvellous in their variety; others to herbs; not 
a few to wood; more still to stones and metals. As to how Al¬ 
mighty God carved these things, there are at least two possible 
methods. The first is that He at one and the same time ordained 
both life and increase. The second is that it was not a single and 
everywhere similar matter which fell down. If a statue is carved 
out of wood, all the chips cut from that block are wooden too. 
Here, however, this was not the case; but a separate form and 
motion were given to each. 

In this way, distribution ensued upon the working of the 
Great Mystery, and the things separated from the superfluous 
ones shone forth. At the same time, from these same superfluities 
which were cut off, other and diverse things were produced. 
For the Great Mystery was not elementary, though the elements 
themselves were latent therein. Nor was it carnal, though all the 
races of men were comprehended in it. Neither was it wood or 
stone; but the matter was such that, whilst it embraced every 
mortal thing in its undivided essence, it afterwards, in the 
process of separation, conferred upon each one by itself its own 
special essence and form. Something of the same kind takes 
place with regard to food. When a man eats it, flesh is generated 
therefrom, though the food itself in no wise resembled flesh. 
If it be allowed to putrefy, then grass grows up from it, though 
, the flesh was before not at all like grass. And this must be much 
more the case with the Great Mystery. For in the Mysteries it is 
abundantly clear that one has gone off into stones, another into 
flesh, another into herbs, and so on in different and infinitely 
varied forms. 

The separation, then, having been now made, and everything 
being reduced to its peculiar shape and property, so that each 
shall subsist by itself, then, at length, the substantial matter 
can be distinguished. What was fit for compaction has been 
compacted, the rest (so far as its substance is concerned) re¬ 
maining empty and thin. For when the compaction first took 
place, the whole could not be equally compacted, but the greater 
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part remained void. This is clearly shewn in the ease of water. 
If this be coagulated, the mass or quantity of that which is com¬ 
pacted is small. The same takes place in the separation of the 
elements. The whole compaction took place—stones, metals, 
wood, flesh, and the like. The rest remained more thin and void, 
each single thing according to its own nature and the property 
of the planets. And so the Great Mystery in its compaction was 
just like smoke which is diffused far and wide. But it does not 
contain in itself much substance, save a little soot. The rest of 
the space which the smoke occupies is pure, clear air, as can 
be seen in the separation of the smoke from the soot. 

The principle, mother, and begetter of all generation was 
Separation. For Separation is, of all things, the greatest miracle 
of Philosophy, though men ought not to philosophise about these 
things beyond the grasp of human reason; but the following is 
the method of learning about such things, how they come to 
pass. If vinegar be mixed with warm milk, there begins a sepa¬ 
ration of the heterogeneous matters in many ways. The trupliat 
of the minerals brings each metal to its own nature. So was it in 
the Mystery. Like macerated tincture of silver, so the Great 
Mystery, by penetrating, reduced every single thing to its own 
special essence. With wonderful skill it divided and separated 
everything, so that each substance was assigned to its due form. 
In truth, that magic which had such an entrance was a special 
miracle. If it were divinely brought about by Deity, we shall in 
vain strive to compass it in our philosophy. God has not dis¬ 
closed Himself to us by means of this. But if that were natural 
magic, it certainly was very wonderful, marked by intensest 
penetration, and most rapid separation, the like whereof Nature 
can never again give or express. For whilst that operation 
went on, part of the things were cleft asunder to the elements, 
part went to other invisible things, part went to produce vege¬ 
tables, and this is deservedly held to be a singular and supreme 
marvel. 

So when the Great Mystery was filled with such essence and 
Deity, with the addition of eternal power, before all creatures 
were made, the work of Separation began. When this had com¬ 
menced, afterwards every creature emerged and shone forth 
with its majesty, power, and free will; in which state all will 
afterwards flourish up to the end of all things, that is, until 
that great harvest in which everything shall be pregnant with 
their fruits, and those fruits shall be reaped and carried into 
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the barn; for the harvest is the end of its fruit, and signifies 
nothing else than the corporeal destruction of all things. The 
number of those fruits is, indeed, almost infinite; but the har¬ 
vest is one, and in it all the fruits of creation shall be cut down 
and gathered into the barn. No less marvellous will be this 
harvest, the end of all things, than was stupendous at the begin¬ 
ning the Great Mystery itself. Although the free will of all 
things is the cause of their mutual affection and destruction, 
nothing exists without friendship or enmity; and free will exists 
and flourishes only in virtues; but it is friendly or adverse in 
its effects. These pertain in no way to Separation. This is the 
great divider, which gives to everything its form and its essence. 

But in the beginning of the Great Mystery of the separation of 
all things, there went forth first the separation of the elements, 
so that before all else those elements each broke forth into action 
and into its essence. Fire became heaven, and the chest of the 
firmament. The air was made mere emptiness, where nothing 
appears or is visible, occupying that place where no substance 
or corporeal matter was located. This is the chest or cloister of 
the invisible Fates. The water went off into liquidity, and found 
a seat for itself around the channels and cavities of the centre, 
within the other elements and the aether. This is the chest of 
the nymphs and sea-monsters. The land was coagulated into 
the earth, which is not sustained by the other elements, but 
propped up by the columns of Archialtis, which are the mighty 
marvels of God. The earth is the chest of growing things, which 
are nourished by the earth. Such separation was the begin¬ 
ning of all creatures and the first distribution both of the things 
just mentioned and of others. 

The elements having been thus developed into their essence, 
and separated from one another, so that each should subsist 
in its own place, and no one encroach upon another, a second 
separation ensued upon the first, and this emanated from the 
elements themselves. Thus, all that was latent in the fire be¬ 
came transformed into the heavens, one part being, as it were, 
the ark or cloister, while the other developed from it as a flower 
from its stalk. In this way the stars, the planets, and all that 
the firmament contains, were produced. But these were actually 
begotten from the element, not as a stalk with its flowers grows 
out of the earth. These, indeed, grow from the earth itself, but 
the stars are produced from the heavens by separation alone, 
as the flowers of silver ascend and separate themselves. Thus 
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all the firmaments grew from fire by separation. Before the 
firmament was thus separated from the fire, this fire had existed 
as the one universal element. For, as a tree in winter exists only 
as a tree, but, as summer comes on, being the same tree, puts 
forth leaves, flowers, and fruit, if the proper separations take 
place (for this is the time, of gathering and of separation), so 
must be understood as like in all respects that ingathering in 
the separation of the Great Mystery, which could not any longer 
restrain itself or be delayed. 

To the separation of the elements there succeeded another 
separation from the air, made at the same time with the fire. 
The whole air was predestinated to all the elements. But it 
is not in the other elements in the way and manner of mixture. 
It lays hold of all kinds of things in all the elements, and seizes 
upon these. Nor does it take that which is already occupied. 
No mixture of the elements remained joined or united, but 
each separate element withdrew according to its own pleasure, 
in no way united or conjoined with the rest. Now, after the 
element had in this way withdrawn from the Great Mystery, 
there were forthwith distributed from it fates, impressions, in¬ 
cantations, superstitions, enchantments, dreams, divinations, lots, 
visions, apparitions, fatacesti, melosiniae, spirits, diemeae, dur- 
dales, and neufareni. From this separation of the aforesaid, 
which had now been accomplished, there was assigned to each its 
own prearranged seat, and its own peculiar essence was predes¬ 
tinated. Thus it befell that things in themselves invisible be¬ 
came to us objects of our perception. No element was created 
by the supreme arcanum more subtle than the air. The diemeae 
dwell in hard rocks. Like the air in substance, they too were 
created in vacuity. The durdales withdrew to the trees.. A 
separation of them was made into a substance of this kind. 
The neufareni dwell in the air of the earth or in the pores of 
the earth. The melosiniae took up their abode in human blood. 
The separation of them was made out of the air into bodies and 
flesh. The spirits were distributed into the air, which is in 
chaos. All the rest are, and abide in, special places of the air, 
each occupying its own definite position, and being separated 
from the element of air, but still so that it of necessity dwells 
therein, and cannot change that position. . . . 

We have seen a threefold separation [of air, water, and earth] 
into threefold forms already made from the mystery. There 
remains, in like manner, a fourth and ultimate separation. It 
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will be the last of all, none will come after it. Then all the others 
will perish, and not even the Mystery will remain. By that 
separation all things will be reduced to their supreme principle, 
and that only will remain which existed before the Great Mys¬ 
tery, and is eternal. That, however, should not be accepted in 
the sense that I am to be turned into something, or that in the 
ultimate separation something will be produced out of me, ex¬ 
cept by death. I shall be reduced to nothing, as if, being pro¬ 
duced by reason, I came forth from nothing. And when the 
sum total of tilings shall return to their principle it is well that 
we should know how it takes place. When they are turned to 
nothing, then they exist in their primal state. That prime must 
be sought in the beginning. What that means—the going into 
nothingness—must be accounted one of the secrets. The soul 
which dwells in me was made of something . Therefore it does 
not pass into nothingness, because it is built up of this some¬ 
thing. Of nothing nothing comes—nothing is generated. A 
figure painted into a picture, when it is there, has been certainly 
made of something. But we are not thus constituted in the 
aether out of something—like a picture. Why? Why, because 
we came forth from the Great Mystery, not from anything pro¬ 
created therefrom. So we return to nothing. If the figure be 
blotted out with a sponge, it leaves nothing behind it, and the 
picture returns to its former shape. So, assuredly, all creatures 
will be reduced to their primeval state, that is, to nothingness. 
And if we would know why all things must be reduced to noth¬ 
ingness, let us learn that it is on account of the eternity that stirs 
within rational corporeities. Such an ultimate separation is the 
ultimate matter. There will be centred all the numerous pro¬ 
creations, permixtions, conversions, transmutations, alterations, 
and the like; to know the sum total whereof surpasses the scope 
of the human intelligence. 

Moreover, as it is certain from philosophy that all those things 
which minister as auxiliaries to what is perishable and mortal 
are themselves equally mortal with that to which they subserve, 
and that what is divided cannot be again conjoined—as coagu¬ 
lated milk is not restored to its freshness—so we must reason 
that the Great Mystery does not return to that from which it 
proceeded. Hence it should be realised that all creatures are a 
picture of the supreme arcanum, and so nothing more than, as 
it were, the colouring spread over a wall. Thus we and the 
Mystery exist under such conditions that both of us may be 
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destroyed and turned to nothing. As a picture is liable to 
destruction or conflagration, so is the Great Mystery, and we 
with it. 'All creatures, together with the Great Mystery itself, 
perish, are wiped out, and reduced like some wood which burns 
down to a small heap of ashes. But out of those ashes is made a 
little glass; the glass is made into a small beryl, and the beryl 
passes away into wind. In the same way shall we he consumed, 
passing from one thing to another, until nothing more of us any 
longer survives. Such as was the beginning of creatures, such 
shall be their end. If from a little seed a cypress tree can be 
produced, surely it can be brought back again into as small a 
compass as that first little seed was. The seed and the beryl are 
alike; and as the beginning is from the seed, so in the beryl will 
be the end. The separation having been thus made, and every 
single thing brought back to its nature or first principle, that 
is, to nothing, then within the aether there will be nothing that 
is not eternal, but all will be without end. That from which the 
non-eternal came into existence will flourish far more widely 
than before the beginning of creatures. It has no frailty in it, 
no mortality. And as glass cannot be consumed by a creature, 
so neither can that eternal essence ever be reduced to nothing¬ 
ness. 

Since, therefore, the last separation shall be the dissolution of 
all created things, and one after another shall be consumed and 
shall perish, from that circumstance the time of those things may 
be recognised. For after the generation of created things there 
is in them no passing away. The seed of the old supplies the 
place of that which perishes. In this way, something eternal 
shews itself in mortals without any distinction, by the renewal 
of seed. This the philosopher ignores. He neither admits nor 
takes count of any eternal seed. And yet he admits putrefac¬ 
tion; in course of which that which is eternal is taken back 
again into the eternal. In this respect, man alone of all created 
things comprises in himself something eternal joined to that 
which is mortal. Since, therefore, on the aforesaid reasoning, 
the mortal and the eternal are combined, it should be known that 
the mortal prepares an essence in the stomach, and supplies the 
need of the body. And this is so because the eternal part of 
man lives for ever, but the mortal part feebly dies out. And as 
with the body, so with that eternal part which proceeds from 
that body. This is the great marvel of philosophy, that the 
mortal part dominates and sways with its nod the eternal part 
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itself, and this depends upon the man himself. He, therefore, in 
this way, is more the partner of his eternal portion than is that 
one from whom emanated both the mortal and the eternal parts 
of man. Hence it can be gathered that the mortal parts of all 
creatures dwell together—that is to say, the rational and the 
irrational parts—the one continually subserving the use of the 
other and that an eternal element is inserted into a mortal one, 
both dwelling together simultaneously. Whence philosophy 
teaches that all those things which dwell together without dis¬ 
agreement, without deceit or fraud, without good or evil, can¬ 
not be destroyed and consumed. But this would be the case if 
one were opposed to the other. In those, however, wherein the 
eternal does not dwell no power of judgment is found. But 
those where the eternal is will not lack judgment. Now, if dis¬ 
cord ensues in this way, the one eternal is compelled to give 
account to the other, and to pay what is due for injuries inflicted 
by the one upon the other. And when compensation regards the 
eternal it is not undertaken by that which is mortal; for though 
bodies conciliate one another, still, if anything remains over and 
above here, that is eternal. So, then, is that which alone is 
eternal judged in us. And whilst one demands account of the 
other, all the mortal parts which bear the eternal within them 
are compelled to die out, so that the eternal may alone survive 
uncombined with the body. . . . 

II. Experimental Knowledge of Human Nature 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Yol. II, pp. 4-8 and 289-291 of Waite's 
edition. Pp. 289-291 are not in the volumes of the Geneva folio 
edition used by Professor Pitman and he has- not collated these three 
pages with the Latin text. The first part of the selection is from 
Book I of the Arcliidoxies, from the section entitled “Concerning the 
Mystery of the Microcosm”, and the last part is from a short treatise 
on the stars, from the part entitled “Concerning the Mass and the 
Matter out of which Man was Made.” 

Paracelsus extols scientific knowledge and condemns the theologians 
for speculating about mysteries concerning which they know nothing. 
Me calls. upon the wise to cast off this yoke, to follow reason and 
to investigate the mysteries of nature by experiments that are clear 
to the eye. By. so doing we may learn three tilings: (i) the nature 
of the senses, (ii) the nature of bodily motion, and (iii) the nature 
of all the forces in the body. Each of these is briefly discussed, the 
explanation of the nature of the senses being especially interesting. 
Paracelsus then explains what the mass or something was out of 
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which God made man. He thinks that the creator extracted from 
everything in nature its most excellent part and fused these together 
to make a fifth essence. Out of this quintessence man was made. 
Hence man is a microcosm and he depends absolutely upon the 
macrocosm. He needs the elements for bodily nourishment and he 
depends on the stars for spiritual guidance. 


First then, we have to consider what is of all things most 
useful to man and most excellent. It is to learn the mysteries 
of Nature, by which we can discover what God is and what man 
is and what avails a knowledge of heavenly eternity and earthly 
weakness. Hence most perfectly arises a knowledge of theology, 
of justice of truth, since the mysteries of Nature are the only 
true life of man, and yet those things also are to be imitated 
which can be known and obtained only from God as the Eternal 
Good. Fbr although many things are gained in medicine, and 
many more in the mysteries of Nature, nevertheless after this 
life the Eternal Mystery remains, and what it is we have no 
foundation for asserting, save that which has been revealed to 
us by Christ. And hence arises the ignorant stupidity of the¬ 
ologians, who try to interpret the mysteries of God, whereof they 
know not the least jot; and what it is not possible for man to 
formulate, namely, the will of Him who gave the mystery. But 
that word of His they twist to their own pride and avarice; 
from whence arise misleading statements, which every day in¬ 
crease more and more. Hence it comes that we lightly value, 
nay think nothing at all of that reason which is not evidently 
founded on the mysteries. In like manner the jurists have sanc¬ 
tioned laws according to their own opinions, which shall secure 
themselves against loss, though the welfare of the State be 1 m- 

perilled. _ _ 

Seeing, then, that in these faculties so many worthless prac¬ 
tices have come into vogue which are contrary to equity, let us 
dismiss the same to their proper time. Nor do we care much 
for the vain talk of those who say more about God than He lias 
revealed to them, and pretend to understand Him as thoroughly 
as if they had been in his counsels; in the meantime abusing us 
and depreciating the mysteries of Nature and of philosophy, 
about all of which they are utterly ignorant. The dishonest cry 
of these men is their principal knowledge, whereby they give 
themselves out to be those on whom our faith depends, and with¬ 
out whom heaven and earth would perish. 

0 consummate madness and imposture on the part of human 
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creatures, in place whereof it would be more just that they 
should esteem themselves to be nought but unprofitable servants! 
Yet we, by custom imitating them, easily learn, together with 
them, to bend the word of our Teacher and sole Creator to our 
own pride. But since this word is not exactly known to us, can 
only be apprehended by faith, and is founded on no human 
reason, however specious, let us rather cast off this yoke, and 
investigate the mysteries of Nature, the end whereof approves 
the foundation of truth; and not only let us investigate these, 
but also the mysteries which teach us to fulfil the highest charity. 
And that is the treasure of the chief good which in this writing 
of our Arcliidoxies we understand in a material way and com¬ 
mit the spiritual to our Kingdom. 

From the aforesaid foundation we have drawn our medicine 
by experiment, wherein it is made clear to the eye that things 
are so. Then, coming to its practice, we shall divide this our 
book of Arcliidoxies into ten parts, as a sort of aid to the mem¬ 
ory, so that we may not forget these matters, and at the same 
time may speak of them so far openly that we may be under¬ 
stood by our disciples, but not by the common people, for whom 
we do not wish these matters to be made too clear. We do not 
care to open our mind and thoughts and heart to those deaf ears, 
just as we do not wish to disclose them to impious men; but we 
shall endeavour to shut off our secrets from them by a strong 
wall and a key. And if by chance this our labour shall not be 
sufficiently safeguarded from those idiots who are enemies of all 
true arts, we shall forbear writing the tenth book, concerning 
the uses of those which precede it, so that we may not give the 
children’s meat to the dogs. Nevertheless, the other nine will be 
sufficiently understood by our own disciples. 

And, to speak more plainly of these matters, it must be known 
that in this treatise on the microcosm are proved and demon¬ 
strated all those points which it contains, which also embrace 
medicine, as well as those matters which are interconnected 
therewith. The subject of the microcosm is bound up with medi¬ 
cine and ruled by it, following it none otherwise than a bridled 
horse follows him who leads it, or a mad dog bound with chains. 
In this way I understand that medicine attracts Nature and 
everything that has life. Herein three things meet us, which 
shew by what forces they are filled and produced. Firstly, in 
what way the five senses are assisted by the mysteries of Nature, 
though those senses do not proceed from Nature, nor spring 
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naturally as a herb from its seed, since there is no material to 
produce them. Secondly, the mobility of the body is to be con¬ 
sidered: whence it proceeds, by what power it is moved and 
exercised, and in what manner it is ministered to. Thirdly, 
there must be a knowledge of all the forces in the body, and what 
forces apply to each member, and are transmuted according to 
the same nature as the particular limb, although originally they 
are identical in Nature. 

First, then, we will speak of these senses: sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. The following example teaches us. The eyes 
have a material substance, of which they are composed, as it 
is handed down in the composition of the body. So of the other 
senses. But vision itself does not proceed from the same source 
as the eye; nor the hearing from sound, or from the same source 
as the ears; nor touch from flesh, nor taste from the tongue, nor 
smell from the nostrils, any more than reason proceeds from the 
brain; but these are the bodily instruments, or rather the en¬ 
velopes in which the senses are born. For it must not be under¬ 
stood that these senses depend solely on the favour of God, in 
the sense that they do not belong to the nature of man, but are 
infused solely by the grace of God above and beyond all Nature, 
to the end that, if one were born blind, the mighty works of God 
might be made known to us. We must not think so in this case. 
For the above-mentioned senses have each their own body, im¬ 
perceptible, impalpable, just as the physical part of the body 
exists in tangible form. For man is made up of two portions, 
that is to say, of a material and a spiritual body. Matter gives 
the body, the blood, the flesh; but spirit gives hearing, sight, 
feeling, touch, and taste. When, therefore, a man is born deaf, 
this happens from a defect of the domicile in which hearing 
should be quartered. For the spiritual body does not complete 
its work in a situation which is badly disposed, the cause of 
which I declare in my treatise on the Generation of Man. 

Herein, then, are recognised the mighty things of God, that 
there are two bodies, an eternal and a corporeal, enclosed in 
one, as is made clear in the Generation of Man. Medicine acts 
upon the house by purging it, so that the spiritual body may be 
able to perfect its actions therein, like civet in a pure and un¬ 
contaminated casket. 

Coming next to the power of motion in the body, we shall in¬ 
quire whence it is produced and has its origin, that is, how the 
body unites itself to the medicine so that the faculty of motion is 
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increased. The matter is thus to be understood. Everything 
that lives has its own motion from Nature. This is sufficiently 
proved of itself so far as natural motion is concerned. But the 
motion of which we think may be described as that which springs 
from the will, as, for example, in lifting the arm one may ask 
how this is done, when I do not see any instrument by which I 
influence it; but that takes place which I desire to take place. 
So one must judge with leaping, walking, running, and other 
matters which occur in opposition to, or outside of, natural mo¬ 
tion; [Such motion must nevertheless come from nature], since 
nothing, except by accident, happens contrary to the nature of 
a thing. These motions have their origin in this fact, that a 
powerful mistress, intention, rules by motion, in the following 
manner. The intention or imagination kindles the vegetative 
faculty as the fire kindles wood—as we describe more particu¬ 
larly in our treatise on the Imagination. Nowhere is it more 
powerful to fulfil its operations than in its own body where it 
exists and lives. So, in every body, nothing is more easily 
kindled than the vegetative soul, because it runs and walks by 
itself and is disposed for this very purpose. For, even as a 
hidden or buried fire blazes forth so soon as it is exposed and 
catches the air, so my mind is intent upon seeing something. I 
cannot with my hands direct my eyes whither I will; but my 
imagination turns them whithersoever it is my pleasure to look. 
So, too, as to my motion must it be judged. If I desire to 
advance and arbitrarily propose this to myself, at once my body 
is directed to one or the other place fixed on by myself. And the 
more this is impressed on me by my imagination and thought, 
the more quickly I run. In this way, Imagination is the motive- 
power of my running. None otherwise does medicine purify 
those bodies in which there is a spiritual element, whence it 
happens that their motion is more easily perfected. 

Thirdly, it must be understood that in the body a distribu¬ 
tion is made over all the members of everything which is pre¬ 
sented to it, either without or within. In this distribution a 
change takes place by which things are modified, so that one 
part subserves the constitution of the heart, another accommo¬ 
dates itself to the nature of the brain; and of the rest in like 
manner. For the body attracts to itself in two ways, from 
internally and from without. Within, it attracts whatever is 
taken through the mouth. Externally, it attracts air, earth, 
water, and fire. . . . 
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It follows next in order to consider how it comes about that 
external causes are so powerful in man. 

It must be realised, first of all, that God created all things 
in heaven and on earth—day and night, all elements, and all 
animals. When all these were created, God then made man. 
And here, on the subject of creation, two remarks have to be 
made. First, all things were made of nothing, by a word only, 
save man alone. God made man out of something, that is to 
say, from a mass, which was a body, a substance—a something. 
What it was—this mass—we will briefly enquire. 

God took the body out of which He built up man from those 
things which He created from nothingness into something. That 
mass was the extract of all creatures in heaven and earth, just 
as if one should extract the soul or spirit, and should take that 
spirit or that body. For example, man consists of flesh and 
blood, and besides that of a soul, which is the man, much more 
subtle than the former. In this manner, from all creatures, all 
elements, all stars in heaven and earth, all properties, essences, 
and natures, that was extracted which was most subtle and 
most excellent in all, and this was united into one mass. From 
this mass man was afterwards made. Hence man is now a micro¬ 
cosm, or a little world, because he is an extract from all the 
stars and planets of the whole firmament, from the earth and the 
elements; and so he is their quintessence. The four elements 
are the universal world, and from these man is constituted. In 
number, therefore, he is fifth, that is, the fifth or quint-essence, 
beyond the four elements out of which he has been extracted as 
a nucleus. But between the macrocosm and the microcosm this 
difference occurs, that the form, image, species, and substance 
of man are diverse therefrom. In man the earth is flesh, the 
water is blood, fire is the heat thereof, and air is the balsam. 
These properties have not been changed, but only the substance 
of the body. So man is man, not a world, yet made from the 
world, made in the likeness, not of the world, but of God. Yet 
man comprises in himself all the qualities of the world. Whence 
the Scripture rightly says we are dust and ashes, and into ashes 
we shall return; that is, although man, indeed, is made in the 
image of God, and has flesh and blood, and is not like the world, 
but more than the world, still, nevertheless, he is earth and dust 
and ashes. Man should lay this well to heart lest from his figure 
he should suffer himself to be led astray. He should think what 
he has been, what he now is, and what hereafter he shall be. 
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Attend, therefore, to these examples. Since man is nothing 
else than what he was, and out of which he was made, let him 
not, even in imagination, be led astray. The knowledge of the 
fact tends to force upon him the confession that he is nothing 
but a mass drawn forth from the great universe. This being 
the case, he must know that he cannot be sustained and nourished 
therefrom. His body is from the world, and therefore must be 
fed and nourished by that world from which he has sprung. So 
it is that his food and his drink and all his aliment grow from 
the ground. The great universe contributes less to his food and 
nourishment. If man were not from the great world but from 
heaven, then he would take celestial bread from heaven along 
with the angels. He has been taken from the earth and from the 
elements, and therefore must be nourished by these. Without 
the great world he could not live, but would be dead, and so he 
is like the dust and ashes of the great world. It is settled, then, 
that man is sustained from the four elements, and that he 
takes from the earth his food, from the water his drink, from 
the fire his heat, and from the air his breath. But these all make 
for the sustentation of the body only, of the flesh and the blood. 

Now, man is not only flesh and blood, but there is within him 
the intellect which does not, like the complexion, come from the 
elements, but from the stars. And the condition of the stars 
is this, that all the wisdom, intelligence, industry of the animals, 
and all the arts peculiar to man are contained in them. From 
the stars man has these same things, and that is called the light 
of Nature; in fact it is whatever man has found by the light 
of Nature. Let us illustrate our position by an example. The 
body of man takes its food from the earth, to which food it is 
destined by its conception and natural agreement. This is the 
reason why one person likes one kind of food, and another likes 
another, each deriving his pleasure from the earth. Animals 
do the same, hunting out the food and drink from their bodies 
which has been implanted in the earth. Now as there is in man 
a special faculty for sustaining his body, that is, his flesh and 
blood, so is it with his intellect. He ought equally to sustain 
that with its own familiar food and drink, though not from the 
elements, since the senses are not corporal but are of the spirit 
as the stars are of the spirit. He then attracts by the spirit of 
his star, in whom that spirit is conceived and born. For the 
spirit in man is nourished just as much as the body. This 
special feature was engrafted on man at his creation, that al- 
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though he shares the divine image, still he is not nourished by 
divine food, but by elemental. He is divided into two parts; 
into an elemental body, that is, into flesh and blood, whence 
that body must be nourished; and into spirit, whence he is com¬ 
pelled to sustain his spirit from the spirit of the star. Man 
himself is dust and ashes of the earth. Such, then, is the condi¬ 
tion of man, that, out of the great universe he needs both ele¬ 
ments and stars, seeing that he himself is constituted in that 
way. . . . 


III. Human Freedom and Responsibility 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Yol. I, pp. 174-176, of Waite’s edition. It is 
from the Ninth Book of the treatise Concerning the Nature of Things, 
from the section entitled “Concerning the Astral Signs in the Physiog¬ 
nomy of Man.” 

Paracelsus denies that the stars can control the wise man or that 
they are responsible for human conduct. That man controls the stars 
follows from the fact that he is a microcosm whereas no star is. 
Paracelsus compares man to a miner who resolves to obtain freedom 
from his master. In a fine passage in which he imagines man in a 
soliloquy with himself, he shows that every man is responsible for 
what he does, that he cannot blame the stars for his actions, and 
that he can control his own destiny by the right use of reason. 

The signs of physiognomy derive their origin from the higher 
stars. This science of physiognomy was held in the highest esteem 
by our ancestors, and among the first by the heathens, Tartars, 
Turks, and the rest, whose custom it is to sell men and slaves; 
nor was it altogether lost among Christians. Many errors, how¬ 
ever, which had not yet been perceived by anyone, crept in with 
it when every fool and every clown took upon himself to judge 
offhand about everything. It is marvellous that t^ ie se mistakes 
were not found out from the evil deeds and limited powers of 
the men themselves. 

Now if anyone at this point argues against us, saying, “The 
signs of physiognomy are from the stars, but no one has the 
power of compelling or urging on the stars,” he does not speak 
amiss. Yet, this difference must be noted at the outset, that 
the stars compel one and do not compel another. This ought to 
be known, who it is that can rule and coerce the stars, and also 
who is governed by the stars. The wise man can dominate the 
stars, and is not subject to them. Nay, the stars are subject to 
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the wise man, and are forced to obey him, not he the stars. The 
stars compel and coerce the animal man, so that where they lead 
he must follow, just as a thief does the gallows, a robber the 
wheel, a fisher the fishes, a fowler the birds, and a hunter the 
wild beasts. What other reason is there for this, save that man 
does not know or estimate himself or his own powers, or reflect 
that he is a lesser universe, and has the whole firmament with 
its powers hidden within himself? Thus man is called animal 
and unwise and the vile slave of all earthly things, although, 
he received from God in Paradise the privilege of ruling over 
and dominating all other creatures, and not of obeying them. 
So it was that God created man last, when all other things had 
been made before him. This right was afterwards lost by the 
Fall. Yet, the wisdom of man was not made servile, nor did he 
lose his freedom. It is right, then, that the stars should follow 
him and obey him, not he the stars. And although he is the son 
of Saturn, and Saturn is his parent, still he can withdraw him¬ 
self from him, and so conquer him that he becomes the offspring 
of the Sun, and can thus subject himself to another planet, and 
make himself its son. It happens much in the same way to 
him as to the miner, who for a long time has hired out his 
labour to the master of the mines, and managed his department 
righteously at peril of his life. At length he holds this discourse 
with himself: “Are you going to spend all your life under¬ 
ground and endanger your body, nay, your very existence, by 
continuous labours? I will seek release from my master, and 
follow another where my life shall flow pleasantly on, where I 
shall have plenty of food and drink, where my garments may 
shine, where no work and much reward shall be given to me, 
and where I shall not be oppressed by the mountain overhanging 
me.” In this way he can constitute himself lord where other¬ 
wise he Wbi^d remain all his life a slave and mercenary, wasting 
away with hard labour and scanty food. 

Moreover, as you have now perceived that man rules the 
stars, and can free himself from a malignant planet and subject 
himself to another better one, from slavery pass to freedom, and 
rescue himself from the prison of an evil planet, so also the 
animal man who is the son of Sol, Jupiter, Venus, or Mercury, 
can withdraw himself from that benignant planet and subject 
himself to Saturn or to Mars. This man is like one who, fleeing 
from a college of religious, and being tired of their soft life, 
becomes a soldier, or in other respects a man of no esteem, who 
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must afterwards spend all his life in pain and care. Such, too, 
is the rich man, who, out of mere levity, wastes all his goods un¬ 
justly, gambling, feasting, keeping evil company, until at last, 
when all is gone, he comes to want, and in miserable conflict 
with discreditable poverty he deservedly rouses laughter and 
contempt in all, so that you hear even from the boys in the 
streets: “Look at yonder worthless man, who, when he could 
have been master, scorned dominion and preferred to be a slave, 
a beggar, a servant of servants, so that he cannot now even as¬ 
pire to his dominion. ’ ’ It is to this that a bad star or a bad 
parent has led him. Had he not been foolish and wicked, he 
would not have left to the stars so unquestioned a dominion over 
himself, but he would have struggled against them. And, al¬ 
though of himself he had not known how to fight against his 
stars, yet he could have turned his mind to the examples of other 
men, thinking thus within himself: ‘ ‘ See how rich this man was; 
but by foolish and shameful enterprises he involved himself in 
mere poverty!” Again, “This or that man lived splendidly, and 
without any great bodily labour; but, though having got good 
food and ample pay, he was not able to bear his fair fortune. 
Now he has to live frugally and sordidly. In place of wine he 
has to drink water, and whilst his daily labour increases his in¬ 
come is diminished. ’ ’ How often must such a man thus address 
himself: “What have I done? How have I thrown myself head¬ 
long down by wasting prodigally the substance I had collected 
and acquired ? Who will restore it to me ? If I could only re¬ 
cover what I have lost, quite another mode of life should be be¬ 
gun, and so I would learn wisdom from my own loss, and com¬ 
pensate for my evil deeds by wiser counsel for the future.” 
But it is well to know that nobody grows wise from his own loss. 
He who is wise has learnt wisdom from another’s loss, not from 
his own. He who has wasted his substance once will waste it 
again. He who perishes once, perishes again. He who once 
throws the dice will throw them again. The man who has once 
thieved and cheated the gallows tries to steal a second time. 
So he thus thinks within himself: “My undertaking has suc¬ 
ceeded once and again, why should it not succeed a third and a 
fourth time? If God has once restored what had perished, He 
will restore it a second and a third time. If in my first misery 
I have not been deserted, I shall not be in my second or my 
third.” All this does the animal man who is the servant and 
slave of the stars; who is swayed backwards and forwards by 
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tlie stars like a reed in the waters. This is the reason why he 
has to spend his life in misery and so to die in dishonour. Who, 
then, would bear so disgraceful a slavery and not extricate him¬ 
self from so squalid a prison? For by bringing to bear his own 
wisdom, and with the help of his star, anyone can free himself. 
Look at the matter thus: A fowler, relying on his own prudence, 
and by the assistance of his star conquering another star, has 
no need to pursue birds, for the birds will follow him, and 
though their nature rebel they will fly together to unaccustomed 
places. In like manner, to the fisherman, leisurely employing 
in meditation the wisdom given him by God, the fishes will swim 
of their own accord, so that he can catch them with his hands. 
The hunter exerting his wisdom by means of his star so collects 
the wild beasts that he has no need to pursue them; they pursue 
him, contrary to the guidance and impulse of Nature. And so 
also with other living creatures. 

In order to grasp these things it must be remembered that 
stars are of two kinds, terrestrial and celestial. The former 
belong to folly, the latter to wisdom. And as there are two 
worlds, the lesser and the larger, and lesser rules the larger, so 
also the celestial star governs and subdues the Star of the Micro¬ 
cosm. God did not create the planets and stars with the inten¬ 
tion that they should dominate man, but that they, like other 
creatures, should obey him and serve him. And although the 
higher stars do give the inclination, and, as it were, by natural 
signs mark out man and other earthly bodies according to the 
manner of their birth, yet that power and that dominion are 
nothing, save only a predestined mandate and office, in which 
there is nothing occult or abstruse remaining, but the inner 
force and power are put forth through the external signs. . . . 

IV. The Archeus 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Vol. II, pp. 321-322, of Waite’s edition. 
It is Chapter VIII of the treatise Concerning the Three Prime Essences. 

Paracelsus thinks that the Archeus is a being, like man, who is 
hidden in the elements. His presence there explains the force of 
tonics. Each food particle contains some of the Archeus. That is 
what makes various foods strengthen us. So also of medicines. 

What we should know about tonics is explained by the Ar¬ 
cheus, who is like man, and remains hidden in the four elements 
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—being one Archeus indeed, but divided into four parts. It is the 
macrocosm and man is the microcosm, and one is like to the 
other. From the Archeus proceeds the force of tonics. That from 
the heart of the Archeus acts as a tonic to the heart, as gold, 
emeralds, corals, and the like. That which proceeds from the liver 
of the Archeus strengthens the liver of the microcosm, i.e., man. 
Thus, neither mercury, sulphur, nor salt produces this kind of 
healing virtue. But the heart of the elements sends it forth; 
from this does that flow. In the elements dwell the force and 
potency which produce the tree from the seed; thence it derives 
the strength by which it grows tall and stands fast. So, also, 
by an external strength which the eyes see do hay and straw 
grow up. There is a like strength in animals, by virtue of which 
they stand and move. The same thing is true of all things that 
grow. Moreover, there is another force which is not visible to 
the eye, but is inherent; by means of it that thing in which it 
abides remains well and strong. This is the spirit of Nature, 
which if a thing have not, it perishes. This spirit remains fixed 
in its own body. The same strengthens man. In this manner 
does the strength in all the limbs of the Archeus flow down into 
the microcosm by means of vegetables. . . . 


Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. ITow is a created thing related to the Uncreated? Is what 
Paracelsus calls the Great Mystery a created thing or is it 
uncreated? Plow is it related to what Paracelsus says is eternal? 

2. Distinguish the various levels of separation of things out of the 
Great Mystery, giving a name to and illustrating each level. 
How is the last separation distinguished from the others? 

3. How does Paracelsus prove immortality and what part of man 
does he think is immortal? 

4. Plow does Paracelsus criticise the theologians and how does he 
think his method differs from theirs? 

5. Make a list of the chief characteristics of human nature and state 
briefly Paracelsus’s theory of the relation of a human being to 
the world. 

6. What is Paracelsus’s proof of human freedom? Give your own 
reaction to his theory that each man is responsible for his own 
character in the light of modern theories that man is determined 
either by heredity or by environment. 

7. What do you think Paracelsus means by the Archeus? Illustrate. 

8. Select from the readings’ from Paracelsus at least three passages 
which prove that he is a modem philosopher rather than a tradi¬ 
tionalist. What ideas of Paracelsus seem to you to be least 
modem? 


CHAPTER II 


GIORDANO BRUNO 

I. The New Versus the Old Philosophy 

(Translated by Agapito Bey) 

Introduction and Analysis 

’ This selection has been translated from the Croce-Gentile edition 
of Bruno’s Italian Works (Opere Italiane, 2 vols., Bari, 1925,) Vol. I, 
pp. 387-418, by Professor Agapito Rey of the Romance Language 
Department of Indiana University. The footnotes and references are 
by Gentile. The selection comprises the whole of the fifth dialogue 
Concerning the Infinite: Universe and Worlds. Filoteo is Bruno 
himself. Fracastoro is the real name of Girolamo Fracastoro of 
Verona. Elpino and Burchio are imaginary characters, the former 
a defender of Bruno and the latter a spokesman for common sense. 
Albertino appears only in the fifth dialogue and some hold that he 
is to be identified with Alberigo Gentili and others say that he is to be 
identified with Gentili Albertino, both of whom were actual characters. 
Fracastoro and Burchio are of no importance in the fifth dialogue. 
The dialogue falls into four main divisions. 

I. Introduction. Elpino and Albertino talk about Filoteo’s new views, 
the former praising them highly and the latter defending the scholastic 
Aristotelianism. Albertino claims to know all about Aristotle and 
reveres him almost as a deity. Elpino condemns all who follow blindly 
the commentators of Aristotle and who refuse to learn from so great 
a teacher as Filoteo. 

II. Albertinas Defense of Aristotle. Filoteo and Fracastoro enter 
and Albertino agrees to make the strongest possible defense of 
Aristotle which can be made. Filoteo welcomes this, and Albertino 
states twelve proofs of the Aristotelian theory of the universe. Some 
of these arguments are beautiful examples of scholastic reasoning. 
(The student should state each argument briefly in his own words.) 

III. Filoteo’s Refutation and New Philosophy. Filoteo takes up each 
argument of Albertino, refutes it and develops the view opposed to it. 
(The student should state each refutation and each new proposition.) 
Parts II and III are the most essential parts of the dialogue. Note 
especially the use Bruno makes of Lucretius in meeting the eighth and 
ninth arguments of Albertino, and note how modern Bruno’s conception 
of the universe is. 
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IV. Conclusion. Albertino fully accepts the new philosophy and urges 
FilOteo to persevere in spreading it until the light of reason in men 
conquers all ignorance, and the new philosophy is generally accepted. 

Alb. I should like to know wliat specter, what strange mon¬ 
strosity, what unusual man, what extraordinary mind is this; 
and what novelty this man brings to the world afresh. What 
obsolete and old things are brought to life again? What cut¬ 
off roots have again sprouted in our age ? 

Elp. They are amputated roots which germinate, old things 
which gather new life, and hidden truths which come to light. 
This is a new light which, after a long night, has risen in the 
horizon and hemisphere of our knowledge, and now gradually 
approaches the meridian of our intelligence. 

Alb. Were I not learned, Elpino, I would know what to 
reply. 

Elp. Just say whatever you please. For, if you have a good 
mind, as I believe you have, you will acknowledge the new 
light as I do; and if you have a superior mind you will admit 
it still more quickly and easily, and I believe that this will be 
the case. It will not be easy for those for whom common philos¬ 
ophy and ordinary science are difficult, who are still beginners 
and are not well versed in philosophy and science, (although 
they do not often consider themselves to be beginners), to become 
converted to our way of thinking. Universal authority carries 
greater weight with such people, and following such a principle 
the prestige of the authors who have been thrust upon them 
triumphs. Hence through them we come to admire the reputa¬ 
tion of their expositors and commentators. But the others who 
know philosophy and who have reached the point where they no 
longer need to spend the rest of their lives listening to what 
others say, but who have their own light and eyes of the intel¬ 
lect, true agent, 1 and, like Argus, penetrate every hidden 
mystery, they can contemplate the truth through a thousand 
open doors with the eyes of diverse cognitions. Looking afar by 
force of habit and common sense, they become better informed, 
and are thereby able to distinguish that which considers itself 
to be true from that which is so in reality—that which should 
be held as true, and as constant in truth, and in essence. Those 
who are not endowed with a happy natural talent, who are • 

1 This ia the vovs iroiriTucds of Aristotle, so much discussed by the 
commentators. 
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not gifted, or at least fairly so, in different faculties, and 
who are not strong enough in the reflective power of intellect 
to discriminate between what is founded on faith and what is 
established on the evidence of true principles, will hardly 
approve this philosophy. For this reason a belief is often held 
as a principle, which will, when well considered, prove to be con¬ 
trary to nature and therefore to be an impossible conclusion. I 
disregard the sordid and mercenary minds, who scarcely search¬ 
ing for truth, are satisfied with the knowledge of that which is 
generally considered worth knowing. Inclined to little knowl¬ 
edge, they are eager for fame and reputation. They are most 
anxious to appear, but they have little desire to be learned. He 
who does not have an upright judgment in the presence of 
diverse opinions and sometimes even of contradictory state¬ 
ments, I am sure, will hardly be able to choose among philos¬ 
ophies. It would be hopeless for one to judge who is incapable 
of distinguishing contradictory from diverse propositions. He 
who does not understand such differences cannot compare the 
various components. It is difficult enough in any case to under¬ 
stand in what manner philosophies differ and how one varies 
from the other, for the essence of each is invisible. This essence 
can never be evident unless it is brought out by the cause and 
principles on which it is based. Only w r hen you have looked 
with the eyes of the intellect and considered with a methodical 
mind the basis, principles and cause on which these diverse and 
opposite philosophies are founded; only when you have seen 
what is the nature, substance and property of each one, counter¬ 
weighed each in the intellectual balance, and verified the differ¬ 
ence there is between them, only when you have made compari¬ 
sons between them and have correctly judged, without hesitating 
in the least, only then may you rightly decide which to choose. 

Alb. To be apprehensive over vain and stupid opinions per¬ 
tains to vain and foolish men, says the princely Aristotle. 

Elp. Rightly said. But, if you observe well, this statement 
and advice will come to be applied against their own opinions 
when they become openly foolish and vain. Whoever wishes 
to judge correctly, as I have said, must be able to rid himself 
of customary beliefs. He must consider every contradiction 
equally possible, and discard at once the prejudices which he has 
inherited from birth: both those which come out in general in¬ 
tercourse and those by which the studious, who are held as 
learned by the multitudes at a given time, revive the philosophy 
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which is dying in the masses. I mean that if we wish to judge 
correctly when controversies arise between these students and 
others, who are considered learned by other masses at a different 
time, we should recall what Aristotle himself says, that, by pay¬ 
ing attention to small matters, we sometimes pass hasty judg¬ 
ment; furthermore, he says that often force of habit so takes 
possession of our discrimination that we consider a thing neces¬ 
sary which is impossible, and one impossible which is perfectly 
true and necessary. And if this happens in self-evident things, 
what will not happen in those that are hidden and depend for 
their comprehension on well-grounded principles and sound 
axioms ? 

Alb. This is the philosophy of the commentator Averroes and 
many others, but we do not know how much they were ignorant 
of Aristotle. 

Elp. Averroes and his followers were in such a dense dark¬ 
ness, and had such poor intellects, that the highest and the clear¬ 
est they could see was Aristotle. But if he and others, when 
they take the liberty of uttering such opinions, wish to speak 
with more propriety they should say that they think that Aris¬ 
totle is God. By so doing they would not so much magnify 
Aristotle, as reveal their own ignorance. Their way of thinking 
is just like that of the mother ape who considers her offspring 
the most beautiful creatures in the world and her mate the most 
attractive male on earth. 

Alb. Parturient montes . . . 2 

Elp. You will see that the newly born does not spring forth. 

Alb. Many have assailed Aristotle and thrown darts at him; 
but the castles have tumbled down, the arrows are blunt, and 
the bows are broken. 

Elp. Who can believe, when one falsity wars against another ? 
One is potent against all, but not because of this does it cease 
being a falsity. And can this falsity not in the end be discovered 
and overcome by truth*? 

Alb. I say that it is demonstratively impossible to refute 
Aristotle. 

Elp. That is speaking somewhat too hastily. 

Alb. I say it only after having observed carefully and con¬ 
sidered well all that is said by Aristotle. And, I am so far from 
finding any error, that there is nothing I discern which does not 

2 ( ‘Parturiunt montes , nascetur ridiculus mus .” Aristotle, JDe Art . 
Poet ., 139. 
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show divinity; and I believe that no one will be able to notice 
what I have failed to perceive. 

Elp. So, yon measure the stomach and brains of others ac¬ 
cording to yours, and you think that what is impossible for you 
is impossible for others. By the decree of Fate there are some 
people in the world who besides being deprived of possessions, 
are so unfortunate and unhappy as to have for eternal company 
such Erinyes and other infernal furies, as force them to blur 
voluntarily their own eyes with the dark veil of corrosive envy 
so as not to see their nakedness, poverty and misery, and to see 
in others ornaments, wealth and happiness. They would rather 
pine away in filthy and great penury, and remain buried in the 
dung of pertinacious ignorance, than be seen converted to a new 
viewpoint. For that would be to confess having been ignorant 
till then and having had an ignorant teacher for a guide. 

Alb. Do you mean that you want me to become a disciple 
of this one ? 3 I, who am an approved doctor from a thousand 
academies, and who have practiced the public profession of 
philosophy in the foremost academies in the world, am I now 
to renounce Aristotle and ask such a person to teach me phi¬ 
losophy ? 

Elp. As for myself, I should like to be taught, not because 
I am a doctor, but because I am ignorant. I should like to learn, 
not according to what I should be, but in accordance with what 
I am not; and I will accept as teacher not only this one, but 
any other whom the gods have destined for me by making him 
understand what I do not comprehend. 

Alb. Then you want me to revert to childhood? 

Elp. On the contrary, attain manhood. 

Alb. Thanks, for your courtesy, since you claim to do me a 
favor and make me enthusiastic by bringing me to hear this 
overwrought fellow. Every one knows how hated this philosophy 
is in the academies where it is contrary to common doctrine, 
praised by few, approved by none, and persecuted by all. 

Elp. Persecuted by all, yes, but think who they are! Praised 
by few, yes, but by the best and the bravest, who are opposed 
to a general doctrine not because it is a doctrine, nor because 
it is general, but because it is false. They are hated by the 
academy, because where there is divergence there is no love; 
tortured, because the masses are against the one who breaks 

3 They aTo alluding to Filoteo, the exponent of the new philosophy, 
who will come in later to refute the arguments advanced by Albertino. 
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away from them. Whoever stands in a prominent place becomes 
an adversary of many. And in order to describe his courage in 
the discussion of speculative matters, I assure you that he is not 
as interested in teaching as in comprehending, and that he would 
rather hear some novelty, and will be more pleased, when he feels 
that you want to teach him (provided he has faith in the results), 
than if you tell him that you wish to be taught by him. For his 
desire consists more in learning than in teaching, and he con¬ 
siders himself more apt for the former than for the latter. But, 
behold him here with Fracastorio! 

Alb . Welcome to you, Filoteo. 

Fil. The same to you. 

Alb. If in the forest I ruminate hay and straw 

With the oxen, sheep, goats, asses and horses, 

Then, to have an easier life, without failure 
Let them come to make a catechumen out of me. 4 

Fra. Welcome to you. 

Alb. Up to the present I have had so little appreciation of 
your position, that I have thought it unworthy of being listened 
to, not to say of replying to it. 

Fil. In my youth, when I was busy with Aristotle I used 
to think likewise up to a certain point. Now that I have seen 
and reflected more, and have a more mature mind, I should be 
able to judge better, if I have not forgotten what I knew or lost 
my mind. But since this is a sickness which no one feels less 
than the patient himself, as soon as I was aroused by any sus¬ 
picion, I moved from belief to ignorance, and I am very happy 
to fall in with a physician, who is considered by all capable of 
liberating me from such a mania. 

Alb. Nature cannot do it, I can’t do it, 

So much has the disease affected the bone. 5 

Fra. Please, sir, feel his pulse and examine him first so that 
afterwards, if we cannot bring about the cure, we shall have 
been forewarned. 

Alb. The way to feel the pulse is for you to see how you will 
be able to solve and extricate yourself from a few arguments, 

4 S' a la foresta fieno e paglia rumino 
Col bue, monton, becco, asino e cavallo, 

Or, per far meglior vita, senza falloj 
Qua me ne vegno a farmi cateehumino. 

c Nol puo’ far la natura, io far nol posso, 

S' il male e' penetrato in sin a 1' osso. 

(Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, XXIV, 3.) 
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which I will have yon hear presently, and which will conclusively 
prove the impossibility of other worlds or that the worlds are 
infinite. 

Fit. I shall be not a little obliged to yon if yon will demon¬ 
strate this to me; and even if yon should not succeed in your 
purpose, I shall be indebted to you just the same, because you 
will have confirmed me in my own point of view. Indeed, I am 
grateful to you, since through you I shall be able to estimate 
the whole strength of the opposition. Moreover, since you are 
well versed in general sciences you will be able readily to ap¬ 
preciate the differences between the solidity of the foundations 
and structure of the principles of our philosophy, and yours. 
Now, in order that there should not be interruption in the dis¬ 
cussion, and in order that each one may explain himself in his 
turn, please bring forth all the arguments which you consider 
most solid and most important, which may enable you to prove 
your principles conclusively. 

Alb. I shall do so. First, then, let us consider the argu¬ 
ment that outside this world time and place are not thought to 
exist, from which it follows that there is a prime heaven and a 
prime body which is extremely distant from us and the mover. 
We are in the habit of naming heaven that which is over the 
horizon of the world, where all things are immovable, fixed and 
still, and which is the force that moves the planets. Further¬ 
more, dividing the world into celestial and elementary bodies, 
the latter become terminated and contained, the former, termi¬ 
nating and containing. It is such an order of the universe, that 
passing from the largest body to the smallest, that which is over 
the convex of the fire where the sun, the moon and the other 
planets are fixed, is a quintessence; which should not extend to 
infinity, because it would then be impossible for it to join the 
prime mover; and it must not do what the other elements do, 
because they would become circumferential, and the incor¬ 
ruptible and divine body would then be inclosed in and pressed 
by the corruptible. This is undesirable: because that which is 
divine has its own appropriate reason of form and action, as a 
consequence of understanding, calculating, and terminating ; 
and it must not be conceived after the manner in which matter 
is understood and conceived. Then, I argue by means of Aris¬ 
totle 6 as follows: ‘ 1 if outside of this heaven there is any body, 
either it will be a simple body, or it will be compound; and, 

6 Aristotle, JDe Coelo % I, 9, 278b 11-24. 
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whichever alternative you take, I will ask further, whether it is 
in a natural location or in an accidental and forced location.” 
We show that it is not a simple body; because it is not possible 
for a spherical body to change its position. And since it is im¬ 
possible for it to change its centre; it is impossible for it to 
change its location; considering that such a change can not 
occur except through a force foreign to the place itself; and 
the place itself can not possess force, either actively or passively. 
Likewise, it is not possible that outside of heaven there can be 
any simple movable body with direct motion; whether large 
or small, it can not be attained in a natural way, in view of 
the positions these simple bodies now have being different from 
the positions which they are assumed to have outside the world. 
You could not say that it might happen by accident, because in 
that case other bodies would naturally follow. Thus, it being 
proved, that simple bodies are only those that enter into the 
composition of this world, and that they are movable according 
to the three sorts of local motion, it follows that outside of the 
world there does not exist any other simple body. Consequently 
it is impossible that there exist any compound one; because 
the latter is formed from and changes into the former. Thus, 
it is manifest that there are not many worlds, because the 
heaven is only one, perfect and complete, similar to which there 
is not nor can be any other. 7 Therefore we infer that outside 
of this world there can be no space, either full or empty, nor 
time. There is no space; because if the latter were full it would 
contain simple or compound bodies: and we have said that 
outside of heaven there are no simple or compound bodies. 
It may be that there is a vacuum, then, according to the 
definition of the vacuum as space in which there may be bodies, 
but we have proved that outside of heaven there can be no 
bodies. There is no time: because time is number of motions; 
and since there is no motion except that of bodies; where there 
is no body there is no motion, there is no number, or measure 
of motion; and there is no time where the measure of motion 
does not exist. Since we have proved that outside of the 
world no body exists, therefore we have demonstrated that 
there is no motion or measure of time. This being the case, 
there is no time nor mover: therefore, the world is one. 

Second, from the unity of motion likewise we can infer the 
unity of the universe. It is conceded that circular motion is in 

7 De Coelo, I, 9, 278b 25-279. 
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reality one, and uniform, and without beginning or end. If it 
is one, it is a single effect, and this can only result from a single 
cause. Then, if it is one it is the prime heaven, under which 
are all the subordinate spheres, all of which act under one law, 
and it is necessary that order and motion be one. This One 
being immaterial, is not multipliable in number by matter. If 
the mover is one, and from one mover comes only one motion, 
and a motion (whether it be simple or complex) is nothing but 
a movement, simple or compound, it follows that the movable 
universe is one. Therefore, there are no other worlds. 8 

Third, from the position of moving bodies it is especially con¬ 
cluded that the universe is one. The types of moving bodies are 
three: generally heavy, light, and neutral. Earth and water 
are heavy, air and fire are light, and the quintessence is neutral. 
Similarly the positions of the mobiles are three: infimus and 
medium, in which move the very heavy bodies; supreme, far 
distant from the former, and medium, between the infimus and 
the supreme. The first is heavy, the second is neither heavy nor 
light, the third is light. The first belongs to the centre, the 
second to the circumference, the third to the space between the 
latter and the former. There is, then, an inferior place to which 
all the heavy bodies move, in whichever world they may be; and 
there is a superior place to which all the light ones move from 
whatever world; then, there is a place in which the world turns, 
in whichever way it may turn. Thus, if there is one place, there 
is one world, and only one. 9 

Fourth, I say that if there are more centres to which move 
the heavy of the diverse worlds, there are more horizons to which 
the light may move; and these places of the different worlds will 
not differ in type, but only in number. It will result now 
that the centre of the middle will be more distant than the centre 
of the horizon; but centre and middle converge in substance; 
whereas centre and horizon are opposites. So, the local distance 
will be greater between those which converge in substance than 
between the opposites. This is against the nature of such op¬ 
posites, because when one says that the first opposites are espe¬ 
cially separated this refers to local distance, which must be con¬ 
siderable in the opposites. See, then, who will continue imagin¬ 
ing there are more worlds. Consequently, such an hypothesis 
is not only false, but impossible (because self-contradictory). 

‘Be Coelo, in, 2, 300b 32 ff. 

“ Be Coelo, I, 1, 268a 17-24, and I, 3, 269b 29-31. 
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Fifth, if there are more worlds similar in substance, they 
should be equal or at least (and it amounts to the same thing, so 
far as it concerns the problem) proportional in quantity. This 
being the case only six worlds could be contiguous to this one. 
For without fusion of bodies, only six spheres can be contiguous 
to each other, just as only six circles, without intersecting lines, 
can be in contact with eacli other. This being the case, it will 



so happen that more horizons will be near a common centre in so 
many points (where six exterior worlds touch a given interior 
world). But, in view of the fact that the nature of the first two 
opposites must be the same, and in this arrangement you do not 
take account of differences, you will have to make the upper 
elements more potent than and dominant over the lower ones, 
and you will end by dissolving this mass. 

Sixth, inasmuch as the circles of the worlds do not touch one 
another except at a point, space must necessarily remain be¬ 
tween the convexes of the circles of different spheres; in which 
space there must either be something to fill it, or nothing. If 
there is something, certainly it can not be made out of an ele¬ 
ment differing in nature from that of the convex of the circum¬ 
ference because, as one can see, such space is triangular, de¬ 
termined by three curved lines, which are part of the circum¬ 
ference of three worlds; and yet the centre comes to be farther 
away from the parts closest to the angle, and extremely distant 
from it, as is plainly seen. It is necessary, then, to invent a new 
element and a new world to fill this space, different in nature 
from our elements and our world. Otherwise it will be necessary 
to assume a vacuum, which we consider impossible. 

Seventh, if there are more worlds, they are either finite or 
infinite. If they are infinite, then one will find the infinite in 
action: which for many reasons is considered impossible. If they 
are finite, there must be a definite number. Then, we will ask, 
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why are there so many, and why are there neither more nor less? 
Why is there not still another one; and what would one or more 
in excess do? Are the worlds similar or different? If differ¬ 
ent, why one difference rather than another? Or rather, why 
did all that matter which is divided into many worlds not fuse 
into one world, since unity is better than disunity, other things 
being equal ? Why is the matter which is divided into four, six, 
or ten earths, not a large perfect and single sphere? Just as, 
from the possible and the impossible the finite number is more 
readily derived than the infinite, likewise between that which is 
congruent and incongruent, unity is more logical and more 
according to nature than multiplicity or plurality. 10 

Seventh (repeated), 11 we see that in all things nature is self- 
complete, because as it lacks no necessarj^ thing, nor is it prodigal 
in things superfluous, the Whole being able to explain all that 
happens, there is then no reason why one should want to pretend 
that there are other worlds. 

Eighth, if there were infinite worlds, or even more than one 
world, they would exist either because God could make them, or 
they would depend on God. But, even though this may be very 
true, nevertheless it does not follow that they exist: because 
besides the active power of God there is required the passive 
power of things. Because that which occurs in nature does not 
depend on absolute divine power alone; since no active power 
ever changes to a passive, except when it has a proportionate 
constant, so that it may receive the full action of the efficient 
cause. Thus, nothing can influence the first cause. Conse¬ 
quently, it is of the nature of the world, that there can not be 
any more than one world, even though God may make more than 
one. 

Ninth, the plurality of the worlds is a thing beyond reason, 
because they would lack civilization, which consists of human 
intercourse; and the divinities who had created these different 
worlds would not have done right unless they had provided the 
inhabitants of those worlds with the means of mutual inter¬ 
course. 

Tenth, the plurality of the worlds gives rise to hindrance in 
the workings of each one of the movers or divinities, because 
it being essential that the spheres touch each other at a point, 

10 Aristotle, Be Coelo, I, 8, 276b 23, and Metaph. XII, 10, 1075. 

11 This oversight in the numbering of the arguments gives us a total 
number of thirteen, instead of twelve. 
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it follows that one will not be able to move against the other, and 
it will be difficult for the divinities to control the motion of the 
worlds. 

Eleventh, from one can not come a plurality of individuals 
except by an act in which nature multiplies itself by the division 
of matter; and this is none other than the act of generation. 
This is what Aristotle and all the peripatetics say. A multitude 
of individuals is not derived from one species, except by the 
act of generation. But those who affirm that there are more 
worlds of the same matter, form and kind, do not say that one 
changes into another or is generated from another world of 
identical properties. 

Twelfth, one does not add to that which is perfect. Thus, if 
this world is perfect, certainly it does not require the addition 
of another one. The world is perfect first as a kind of continu¬ 
ity which does not culminate in another continuous species. 
For the indivisible point runs mathematically on a line, which 
is one kind of continuity; on the surface of the line, which is the 
second kind of continuity; and on the surface of the body, which 
is the third kind of continuity. A body does not migrate or 
run to a fourth kind of continuity. On the contrary, if it is a 
part of the universe, it ends in another body; and if it is the 
whole universe, it is perfect and does not end except in itself. 
Then, if it is to be perfect, 12 the world and the universe must 
be one. These are the twelve arguments, which I wish to bring 
forth for the time being. If you can satisfy me on them, I shall 
consider myself pleased in every way. 

Fil. It is essential, dear Albertino, that whoever proposes to 
defend some conclusion, should have first examined, unless he 
is utterly foolish, the opposite arguments. The soldier would be 
a fool who would undertake to defend a fortress without first 
having considered the means by which and the places where it 
could be invested. The arguments which you bring forth (if 
they are really arguments) are quite common and often re¬ 
peated by many. They will all be very effectively answered, 
first, by considering the basis of them, and second by considering 
the nature of our philosophy. Both will be made plain to you 
by the order which I shall observe in my reply; which will con¬ 
sist of few words, because should there be need of further ex¬ 
planations, I will leave them to Elpino, who will reply to you 
according to what he has heard from me. 

“Aristotle, Phys., IH, 6, 207 a 7; De Coelo, I, 1, 278 a 11. 
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Alb. First state what I may profitably grasp without depriv¬ 
ing me of the satisfaction of one who wishes to learn; for indeed 
it will please me to hear you first, and then him. 

Fil. It is sufficient to show wise and judicious men, and I 
count you among them, the basis of the problem so that they 
themselves may investigate the reasoning and the means whereby 
one reaches affirmative and negative conclusions. As to your 
first argument, then, we affirm that all that machinery falls 
to the ground, because there are no such distinctions of orbs and 
spheres, and because the planets in this immense ethereal space 
revolve by an intrinsic principle around their own and other 
centres. There is no prime mover who can really move many 
bodies about this way; on the contrary the fact of such an 
infinite universe shows that such a prime mover does not exist. 
Elpino will tell you the reason for this. 

Alb. I shall listen to him willingly. 

Fil. When you have listened and conceived that what Aris¬ 
totle says is contrary to nature, and that what we say is in 
accord with all reason, sense and facts of nature, you will not 
say on your part that there is a margin or last portion of the 
body and motion of the universe. It is merely a vain fancy 
to imagine that there is such a prime mover, such a supreme 
heaven and continent instead of universal space, in 'which there 
are also other worlds in addition to this terrestrial globe. In 
this infinite space the earth is surrounded by air, and it is not 
fastened or attached to any other body and does not have any 
other support than its own centre. When one sees that it can 
not be proved that any other planet than the earth has charac¬ 
teristics differing from those of the surrounding planets, one 
should not consider our earth to be the centre of the universe 
any more than every one of the others, and he should not make 
it appear surrounded by the others any more than the others 
by it. Accepting, then, the idea of an indifference in nature, we 
must admit the vanity of believing in the different spheres, agree 
that the planets move by virtue of their own inherent power, 
accept the infinity of the vast space of the universe and the 
irrationality of there being any margin and external limit to 
this space. 

Alb. Indeed, things which are not opposite to nature may be 
conceivable; but they are very difficult to prove and great in¬ 
genuity is needed to extricate oneself from the contrary feeling 
and argument. 
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Fit. When once we have found the head, the whole entangle¬ 
ment will be easily unraveled. The difficulty proceeds from an 
imaginary and unsuitable assumption. This is the gravity of the 
earth, its immobility, the position of the prime mover with 
seven, eight, nine or more other movers, on which are planted, 
engraved, incrusted, nailed, tied, glued, sculptured or painted 
the other planets; none of which are in the same space as this 
planet which we call the earth, which you will soon hear is not 
from regions, or of a shape, or nature either more or less elemen¬ 
tary than the others, or less mobile by intrinsic principle than 
each of these other divine organisms. 

Alb. Indeed, when this thought enters my head, all of the 
other propositions which you propose will follow very readily. 
Then by a single pull you will have pulled out completely all the 
roots of one and you will have planted those of another 
philosophy. 

Fit. In this manner you will scorn to use other arguments 
than common sense, with which we often designate one superior 
sphere, the highest and noblest, the coniine of the divine un¬ 
moved mover and the impelling force of these feigned spheres. 
You will at least confess that it is equally credible that just the 
same as this earth is a moving and living organism of intrinsic 
principle, so are the other heavenly bodies likewise. And surely 
they do not move through the motion and retardation of a body 
which has no tenacity and no resistance whatsoever, and which 
is more rarefied and thin than the air which we breathe can pos¬ 
sibly be. You will understand that this assertion is based on 
pure fantasy and can not be logically demonstrated; whereas 
ours is a sound, well-organized and well-based argument. You 
will agree that it is not at all likely that the imagined spheres 
of concave and convex surface are impelled and carry the stars 
with them. If we are to judge according to our intellect and 
„ what seems natural, and have no fear of bringing down the 
infinite or of climbing to the summit (considering that in the 
immense space there is no difference between high, low, right, 
left, front and back), then some heavenly bodies surround others 
and form circles around them, by reason of their life and con¬ 
sistency in a way which you shall hear about at the opportune 
time. You will learn how there may be simple or compound 
bodies, of straight line motion outside of this imagined circum¬ 
ference of heaven. For since parts of this globe move in a 
straight line, so may the parts of the others move and in no 
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other way. This earth which the others circle and which circles 
the others is not composed and formed from another. It does 
not appear that this rotates around the others any more than 
that they rotate around it. 

Alb. Now more than ever I realize that the slightest error 
in the principle causes the greatest difference and danger of 
errors in the end. A simple and hindering mistake gradually 
multiplies, ramifies into infinite others, the same as from a 
small root spring large and innumerable branches. Upon my 
life, Filoteo, I am very eager that this which you propose to me 
should be proved to me by you and shown to me as true by the 
one who considered it worthy and likely. 

Fil. I shall do all that time on this occasion will permit me 
to do, leaving many things to your own judgment. For they 
have remained hidden to you, not because of incapacity but 
because of oversight. 

Alb. State by way of introduction and conclusion the whole 
thing, because I know that before you reached this point of view 
you must have been able to examine the strength of the op¬ 
ponent ; being sure as I am, that not less to you than to me are 
open the secrets of general philosophy. Continue. 

Fil. It is not necessary then to find out whether outside of 
heaven there is place, vacuum or time; because there is a uni¬ 
versal place, an immense space which we could freely call a 
vacuum; in which there are innumerable and infinite other 
worlds, as well as this one in which we live and grow. Such 
space we designate infinite, as there is no reason, necessity, 
possibility, sense or nature that can end it: in it there are infi¬ 
nite worlds similar to this one, and not differing from it in kind. 
Since there are worlds in this space around us, there is no reason 
or natural defect, I mean passive as well as active power, which 
could prevent the existence of worlds in another part of space 
which does not differ essentially from ours. 

Alb. If your first statement is true (and up to this point it 
does not seem to be otherwise), this is necessary. 

Fil. Outside, then, of the imagined circumference and con¬ 
vex part of the world there is time, because it is the measure 
and reason of motions, because they depend on moving bodies 
similar to ours. Let this be partly supposed and partly pro¬ 
posed concerning what you have stated as the first argument for 
the unity,of the universe. 

As for your second point, I will reply that there is in fact a 
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primary and principle mover, but not so entirely prime and 
principle that, on a given scale, one can descend from it by the 
second, third or other degrees, numbering the middle one and 
the last: remembering that such movers do not and can not 
exist. For where there is an infinite number there can not be 
numerical degree or order, although it may be in degree and 
order according to reason and dignity, or it may be of diverse 
species and character, or of diverse grade in similar kinds and 
species. There are, then, infinite movers, just as there are 
infinite spirits of these infinite spheres, which, because they 
possess intrinsic forms and actions there is a principle of the 
Whole on which all depend. It is a source which gives strength 
of motivity to spirits, souls, gods, deities, and movers, and gives 
mobility to matter, to the body, to the living, to inferior natures, 
and to the mover. There are, then, infinite movers and forces, 
which are all reduced to one passive and active principle, as 
every number is reduced to unity. Infinite number and unity 
coincide, and the supreme agent can make the whole so that it 
is possible for the whole to coincide with the parts; as is demon¬ 
strated at the end of the book Della causa , principle* eel uno . 13 
Thus, number and multitude are infinite mover and infinite 
force; but in unity and singularity it is infinite unmoved mover, 
and infinite unmoved universe; and this infinite number and 
magnitude and the other infinite unity and simplicity coincide 
with a very simple and single principle, reality, or being. So 
there is not a first mover, to which, by some order, may succeed 
the second, and so on to the end, or to infinity; but all movers 
are equally close and remote from the first and from the prime 
and universal mover. Logically speaking, just as all species 
have equal right to identical character, so all the individuals of 
the same species have this right. TIence with one universal 
infinite mover, in an infinite space, there is an infinite universal 
motion on which depend infinite movements and infinite movers, 
each one of which is finite in mass and efficiency. 

In regard to the third argument I will say that in the ethereal 
field there is not any determined point, to which, as to the 
centre, heavy bodies may move, and from which, as toward the 
circumference, light objects may move. In the universe there 
is neither centre nor circumference, but, if you wish, there is 
a centre everywhere and in each point one can take part of some 

13 This work by Bruno consists also of five dialogues; it precedes the 
Infinite in the edition we are following.—Translator’s note. 
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circumference with respect to some other middle or centre. As 
for us, we call “heavy’’ that which on our earth moves from 
the circumference to the centre; and “light’’ that which, fol¬ 
lowing the reverse order, moves from the center to the circum¬ 
ference. Thus nothing is heavy which at the same time is not 
light; because all parts of the earth change successively position, 
place and constitution, and in the course of centuries there is no 
central part which does not become circumferential, and no sur¬ 
face part which does not become central or nearly so. We shall 
see that gravity and lightness are nothing but the cohesion of 
the parts of bodies to their own preservation and stability wher¬ 
ever that may be. The different positions do not make these 
parts attract or repell each other, but the desire for self- 
preservation gives impulse to everything as an intrinsic prin¬ 
ciple, and, if not obstructed by some impediment, it will con¬ 
tinue to the point where it may better avoid its incongruent and 
join its congruent. So, then, from the circumference of the 
moon and other worlds, similar to our earth in matter and char¬ 
acter, in no less degree the parts gather toward the centre of the 
body as if by force of gravity; and toward the surface the parts 
move thinning out as if by force of disintegration. And it is 
not because they flee from or rush to the surface; for if this 
were the case the closer they came to it the greater would be 
their speed and velocity; and the farther they got away from it 
the more they would rush back. Since we observe just the oppo¬ 
site, it must be that the terrestrial regions moving forward may 
remain free in the air and not ascend or descend until they have 
acquired, through apposition of parts or by imbibing cold, a 
greater gravity, by means of which cleaving the yielding air 
they return to their continent, or dissolved and weakened by the 
heat, they disperse into atoms. 

Alb. Oh, how this will remain fixed in my mind when you 
have made me see more plainly the differences between worlds 
in this whole universe! 

Fil. Elpino can easily explain this to you from what he has 
heard me say. He will tell you distinctly that no body is heavy 
or light with respect to the region of the universe, but the parts 
are heavy or light with respect to their own containing and 
stabilizing whole. Thus the stars that want to preserve them¬ 
selves in their present state move according to local differences, 
they combine like the seas and drops of water, and disintegrate 
as do all liquids on the face of the sun or in other fires. For all 
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natural motion consists only of fleeing from that which is, by its 
own intrinsic principle, unsuitable and incongruent to that 
which is friendly and congruent. However, nothing moves from 
its position except when dislodged by its opposite; nothing is 
heavy or light in its own position; the earth, raised in the air, 
while trying to attain its position is heavy and feels heavy. And 
water suspended in the air is heavy; but it is not heavy in its 
own place. However to submerged bodies not all of the water 
is heavy, and small vessels hanging in the air and filled with 
water, increase in weight, outside of the zone of dryness. The 
head is not heavy to its own body, but another’s head would be 
heavy if superimposed; the reason being that it would not be in 
its natural place. If, then, gravity and lightness are attraction 
to a .preserving position and flight from the contrary, nothing 
as naturally constituted is heavy or light. Nothing has weight 
or lacks it when very remote from its own conservant, and very 
far removed from its opposite, without feeling the benefits of 
the one or the hindrance of the other; but feeling the hindrance 
of the one, it despairs and is perplexed and undecided by its 
opposite to which it submits in the end. 

Alb. You promise, and to a great extent, you accomplish 
great things. 

Fit. In order not to repeat the same thing I will let Elpino 
tell you the rest. 

Alb. I seem to understand everything, because one doubt 
gives rise to another, one truth demonstrates another: and I 
begin to comprehend more than I can explain. . Hitherto I have 
held many things as true, that I now begin to consider doubtful. 
Therefore, I feel gradually inclined to accept your position. 

Fil. When you have fully understood me, you will fully 
accept it. But, for the time being, retain this much. At least 
do not persist in the contrary opinion, as you did when you first 
entered into the argument. For, later on we will gradually get 
to set forth fully all that may bear on the subject; which de¬ 
pends on more principles and causes, for, as one error is added 
to another, so one discovered truth follows another. 

Concerning the fourth argument we shall state that even 
though there be as many centres as there are individual globes, 
spheres and worlds, it does not follow that the parts of every 
one refer to other centres than their own, or that they move 
toward any other circumference than their own. So, the parts 
of this earth do not seek other centres nor go to unite to other 
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worlds, just as the humours and parts of the animals have their 
flux and reflux in their own organism, and have no relation to 
others. 

As to that which you advanced as self-contradictory, that is 
to say that the centre which agrees in kind with another centre 
will be farther distant from it than the centre and the circum¬ 
ference, which are naturally opposite, and therefore are and 
must be very distant; I will answer, first, that the opposites 
should not be greatly separated, only as far as one can act upon 
the other and withstand it. So we see the sun placed near us 
with respect to the worlds that are near it. The order of nature 
brings this about so that one opposite may live and derive its 
nourishment from another, while one is affected, altered, sub¬ 
dued and converted into the other. 

A short time ago we discussed with Elpino the disposition of 
the four elements, which concur in the composition of each 
globe, as parts of which one is lodged within the other and one 
is mixed with the other. They are different and diverse, as con¬ 
tained and containing, because, wherever there is dryness there 
is water, air and fire, either manifest or latent. Whatever dis¬ 
tinction we make of globes, of which some are fire, such as the 
sun, others are water, such as the moon and the earth, it does 
not follow that they are composed of simple elements, but of 
that element which predominates in each composition. 

Since in everything opposites come naturally joined and 
united; and the universe, according to its constituent parts as 
well as to its effects, does not exist except through such a fusion 
and union, it is obvious that the maximum opposites are not far 
apart. We must remember that there is no part of earth which 
does not contain water as an intrinsic part of itself. If this 
were not true there would be no density, no union of atoms and 
no solidity. Furthermore, what earthly body is so dense as not 
to contain insensible pores? If such pores did not exist, no 
body would be divisible and penetrable by fire or heat. And 
sensible matter arises from there. Where then is the part of 
this cold and dry body of yours which is not joined to your 
other warm and humid body? Consequently this distinction of 
elements is not natural but logical. Even though the sun is in 
its own region far distant from the region of the earth, never¬ 
theless air, dryness, and water are no more distant from it than 
from the earth. For, the sun is a compound body like the earth, 
even though one of the four elements may predominate in the 
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former and another in the latter. Furthermore, if nature is to 
conform to this logic which demands the maximum distance 
between the opposites, it will be necessary that there be inter¬ 
posed between your fire, which is light, and the earth, which is 
heavy, your heaven, which is neither heavy nor light. Or, if you 
wish to extricate yourself by saying that you mean this order in 
the so-called elements, it will be necessary just the same that 
this become general. I mean to say that water should be in 
the centre and in the position of the very heavy, if the fire is on 
the circumference and in the position of the very light in the 
region of the elements. For, water, which is cold and humid, 
opposite to fire according to both qualities, would have to be at 
the maximum distance from the cold and dry elements; and air, 
which you consider warm and humid, would have to be very 
remote from the cold and dry earth. See, then, how inconsistent 
is this peripatetic doctrine. Have you tested it by the facts of 
nature, have you measured it by proper principles and axioms ? 

Alb. I see it, and very plainly. 

Fil. Notice in addition that our philosophy, which reduces 
to a principle and refers to an end and makes opposites coincide, 
in such a way that first one is subject and then the other, is not 
contrary to reason. From this coincidence of opposites we infer 
that in the end it is divinely intended and generally agreed that 
the opposites are in the opposites. Hence it may not be difficult 
to reach the point where we may learn how everything is derived 
from the whole, a conception which Aristotle and other sophists 
could not understand. 

Alb. I am listening to you with pleasure. I know that so 
many ideas and such diverse conclusions can not be proved all 
at one time and on a single occasion. However, in regard to 
your argument in which you pointed out to me that some of the 
things which I considered necessary are inconsistent, I am still 
doubtful about all the others, which for the very same reasons 
I considered necessary. However I am ready to listen to your 
axioms, principles, and discourses with the utmost silence and 
with rapt attention. 

Elp. You will see that it is not the golden age that Aristotle 
brought to philosophy. But now let us banish the doubts you 
suggested. 

Alb. I am not very curious concerning the former, because 
I long to understand the principles by which those and other 
doubts inherent in your philosophy are solved. 
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Fil. We shall not discuss it then. As for the fifth argument, 
you should realize that if we had to think of the many and infi¬ 
nite worlds, as being organized and spherical in the way which 
you often formulate, namely as a sphere compounded of four 
elements, according to the order frequently referred to, along 
with eight, nine, or ten other spheres formed of a different kind 
of matter which rotate around this sphere with a rapid circular 
motion; we could hardly likewise understand many other similar 
spherical and movable bodies. One must state the reasons and 
explain in what manner one can be continued in the other or be 
contiguous to it. Let your imagination wander through all the 
points it can touch on the periphery of the circumscribed 
worlds; and you will see that, even if there were more horizons 
around a world, they would not belong to the same world, but 
our world would have the same relation to its centre that each 
other world has to its own centre. The power of each is centered 
near the point where it rotates and revolves. It is just as 
though several animals were crowded together and placed next 
to each other. For it would not follow that the limbs of one 
could belong to another, so that more than one head or body 
could belong to each one of them. Thanks be to the gods, we 
are free from the embarrassment of begging such questions. 
Instead of so many heavens and so many swift and resisting 
movers rotating straight or oblique, east or west, on the axis of 
the world or that of the zodiac, in however great or slight 
declination, we have only one heaven, and only one space, 
through which this world in which we are, and all the others, 
make their revolutions and movements. These are the infinite 
worlds, the innumerable stars, and the containing heaven 
traversed by them is infinite space. This destroys the fantasy 
of the general convergence of all the heavens about the earth as 
a centre. We know that the earth, turning on its own centre, 
disappears every twenty-four hours from the presence of sur¬ 
rounding lights. This in fact destroys the theory that there are 
different orbs near our region fixed to their planets. We at¬ 
tribute to each planet only its own motion, which we call epi- 
cyclical, differing from the other movable stars. A planet is 
impelled by no other forces than its own self-agitating soul, in 
the same way as this world rotates around its own centre and 
circles the sun, revolving for many centuries, if not forever. 

Here you have, then, the worlds, and heaven. Heaven is such 
as we see it surrounding this earth, which is in no lesser degree 
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than the others a luminous and excellent star. With brilliant 
and resplendent faces the other worlds do not appear different. 
They are separated from one another by definite distances; so 
in no place is one nearer the other than the moon is close to the 
earth, and the earth to the sun. In order that one opposite may 
not destroy but nourish the other, similars will not hinder but 
give place to similars. Thus reason by reason, measure by 
measure, time by time, this extremely cold globe, now on one 
side then on the other, now with this, now with the other face 
is warmed by the sun; and, with certain limitations, it gives 
way or is forced to yield to the neighboring earth, which we call 
the moon, turning one way or the other, either farther away 
from the sun or nearer to it. Hence the earth is called antictona 
by Timeo and other Pythagoreans . 14 The other worlds are in¬ 
habited and all are cultivated by their inhabitants. Moreover 
these worlds are themselves the principal and most divine beings 
in the universe; and each one of them is no less composed of 
four elements than the one in which we find ourselves; although 
in one may predominate one active quality, and in a different 
one another; thus some are sensitive to water and some are 
sensitive to fire. Besides these four elements which are included 
in the composition of this universe, there is as we have said, an 
immense ethereal region, in which the Whole moves, lives and 
has its being. This is the ether which contains and penetrates 
everything; which, when it is found in composition (I mean, in 
so far as it enters into the compound) is generally called air. 
Such is the fog on the waters and in the interior of terrestrial 
continents, where there are regions inclosed by very high moun¬ 
tains, and harboring heavy clouds and stormy Auster (south 
wind) and Aquilo (north wind). When it happens to be pure 
and does not enter into composition, but forms a continuum 
through which the other bodies move and travel, it is named 
just ether, for it takes its name from course . 15 Although this 
may be in substance the same as that which is agitated within 
the bowels of the earth, it has nevertheless a different name. 
For example, we call it “air” when it surrounds us; but, when 
in a certain way it becomes a part of us, either entering into 
our composition, or being found in the lungs, in the arteries and 
in other cavities and pores of the body, then we call it ‘ ‘ spirit. ’ ’ 

14 See Aristotle, De Coelo, II, 13, 293 a 24. 

15 This false etymology is given in Aristotle, De Coelo, I, 4. It is 
derived from Latin aether, Greek aWrjp . See Gentile, I, 10. 
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This very air when near a cold body becomes concreted into 
vapor, and when near an extremely hot body it is so attenuated, 
that it is not noticeable, except when joined to a dense body that 
has access to the intense heat of the flame. Thus ether, in itself 
and in its own nature, does not possess any definite quality, but 
it gets all its qualities from neighboring bodies, and likewise 
with the aid of such active principles it extends with its motion 
to the full length of the horizon. Now I have demonstrated to 
you what the worlds are and what heaven is. So not only may 
you be enlightened about your present doubts, but also about 
innumerable others; and thereby you may reach many true 
physical conclusions. And if still some proposition seems sup¬ 
posed and not proved, for the present I leave it to your reason; 
which, if undisturbed, will, before accepting it as perfectly true, 
first consider it to be much more probable than its opposite, held 
by you heretofore. 

Alb. Tell me, Filoteo, for I am listening to you. 

Fil. So we have yet to solve the sixth argument, which, be¬ 
cause of the contact of the worlds at a point, asks what fills such 
triangular space, that is neither of the nature of heaven nor of 
the elements. The worlds have their places, regions and respec¬ 
tive distances in heaven; which extends everywhere, penetrates 
the whole and is a continuum, contiguous and continuous to the 
Whole, and which does not leave any vacuum; unless, as many 
do, you should want to call the Whole itself a vacuum, as the 
location and place in which everything moves, and the space in 
which the worlds revolve. If you want a primal something to 
fill this vacuum which will not force it to occupy a definite place 
anywhere, consider it as having being and a body, not by nature 
and subsistence, but privately or logically as a rational entity. 
Then nothing will be thought to exist that is not either corporeal 
or incorporeal, and which is not either taken as a whole or as 
parts; and which is not either in a finite or an infinite place. 
In the end this place may be nothing else but space; and this 
space may be nothing but a vacuum, and this vacuum, if we 
wish to regard it as persistent, we may hold it to be the ethereal 
field which contains the worlds; and if we wish to conceive it as 
something logically consistent, we may hold it to be the space 
in which are the ethereal field and worlds. This is the reason 
why we do not need to invent new elements and worlds, like 
those who on the slightest pretext invent different worlds, divine 
matter, parts more rarefied and dense than celestial nature, 
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quintessence and other fantasies and names, bare of any reality 
or truth. 

To the seventh argument we affirm the infinite universe to be 
one, continuous whole and to be composed of ethereal regions 
and worlds; and we affirm the worlds to be infinite in number. 
Hence they should be understood to be in different regions from 
the earth which we inhabit. This space and these regions are 
believed to exist, and do exist: as in recent days I have dis¬ 
cussed with Elpino, approving and confirming what is said by 
Democritus, Epicurus and many others, who have contemplated 
nature with more wide open eyes, and who have not presented 
a deaf ear to its troublesome outcries. 

Then, spew not reason from thy mind away, 

Beside thyself because the matter’s new, 

But rather with keen judgment nicely weigh; 

And if to thee it then appeareth true, 

Render thy hands, or, if ’tis false at last, 

Gird thee to combat. For my mind-of-man 
Now seeks the nature of the vast Beyond 
There on the other side, that boundless sum 
Which lies without the ramparts of the world, 

Toward which the spirit longs to peer afar, 

Toward which indeed the swift elan of thought 
Flies unencumbered forth . 10 

These lines oppose the eighth argument, which wants nature to 
be packed into a compendium. Every one of the large and small 
worlds would give us this experience but we do not see them 
all. For our eyes, without seeing the end, are overcome by the 
immense space present; and become confused and are over¬ 
whelmed by the number of stars which keeps on multiplying. 
This leaves the mind uncertain and constrains the reason con¬ 
tinually to add space to space, region to region, and world to 
world. 

10 Desine quapropter, novitate exterritus ipsa, 

Expuere ex animo rationem: sed magis aeri 
Iudieio perpende, et si tibi vera videtur, 

Dede manus; ant si falsa est, accingere contra 
Quaerit enim rationem animus, cum summa loci sit 
Infinita foris haec extra moenia mundi; 

Quid sit ibi porro, quo prospi'cere usque velit mens, 

Atque animi tractus liber quo pervolet ipse. 

Principio nobis in cunctas undique partes, 

Et latere ex utroque, infra supraque per omne, 

Nulla est finis, uti docui, res ipsaque per se 
Yociferatur, et elucet natura profundi. 

Lucretius, T>e Natura rerum, II, 1040-1051. W r e cite from the trans¬ 
lation by William Ellery Leonard, New York, 191G, here and below. 
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Nor can we once suppose 
In any way ? tis likely, (seeing that space 
To all sides stretches infinite and free, 

And seeds, innumerable in number, in sum 
Bottomless, there in many a manner fly, 

Bestirred in everlasting motion there), 

That only this one earth and sky of ours * 

Hath been create and that those bodies of stuff, 

So many, perform no work outside the same. . . , 17 

These lines oppose the ninth argument, which assumes, but does 
not prove, that an infinite passive power need not correspond to 
an infinite active power and that an infinite matter need not be 
thought, and that the field cannot be infinite space. In this case 
the act and action could not influence the agent, nor could the 
agent initiate the entire act, but would be unable to do so. (One 
can not imagine a more evident contradiction than this.) It is, 
then, rightly said: 

Besides, when matter abundant 
Is ready there, when space on hand, nor object 
Nor any cause retards, no marvel *tis 
That things are carried on and made complete, 

Perforce. And now, if store of seeds there is 
So great that not whole life-times of the living 
Can count the tale. . . . 

And if their force and nature abide the same, 

Able to throw the seeds of things together 
Into their places, even as here are thrown 
The seeds together in this world of ours, 

’Tmust be confessed in other realms there are 
Still other worlds, still other breeds of men, 

And other generations of the wild . 18 

17 Nullo iam paeto verisimile esse putandumst, 

Undique cum vorsum spacium vacet infinitum, 

Seminaque innumero numero, summaque profunda 
Multimodis volitent aeterno percita motu. 

Hunc unum terrarum orgem, caelumque creatum. 

Lucretius, II, 1052-1057. 

18 Praeterea cum materies est multa parata, 

Cum locus est praesto, nec res nec causa moratur 
Ulla, geri debent nimirum et confieri res. 

Nunc ex seminibus si'tanta est copia quantam 
Enumerare aetas animantum non queat omnis, 

Visque eadem et natura manet, quae semina rerum 
Coniicere in loca quaeque queat, simili ratione 
Atque hue sunt conieeta: necesse ’st confiteare 
Esse alios aliis terrarum in partibus orbes, 

Et varias hominum genteis, et secla ferarum. 

Lucretius, II, 1067-1076. 
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To the next argument we say that this fine, civil and reciprocal 
unity of diverse worlds is no more needed than that all men 
should be one man, or that all animals should be one animal. I 
wait that by experience we may see that it is through the vitaliz¬ 
ing of this world, that nature on the seas and mountains pro¬ 
duces distinct generations. Since human intercourse has come 
through human artifice, nothing is either added or taken away. 
For by such intercourse vices are appropriated before the virtues 
can gather strength. Wherefore the Tragedian rightly laments : 

Riche having lytle, for more they did not toyle, 

No vente for wares, nor Traficque far they sought, 

No wealth that sprange beyond theyr native soyle, 

The Thessail shyp together now hath set, 

The World that well with Seas dissevered lay . 10 

To the tenth we reply what we did to the fifth. For each one 
of the worlds has its place in the ethereal field, so that it does 
not touch or clash against another; but each moves about and 
is situated at a distance, so that one opposite may not be de¬ 
stroyed but may be supported by the other. 

To the eleventh, which wants nature multiplied by the selec¬ 
tion and division of matter, not reaching such an act except 
through generation in which one individual as a parent produces 
another as a son, we hold that this is not universally true. For 
from the same batch of clay by the efficacy of the sun are 
produced many and diverse vessels of various forms and count¬ 
less shapes. I hold, that, in what concerns the destruction and 
renovation of any world, the production of animals, perfect as 
well as imperfect, without an act of generation in the beginning, 
is brought about by the force and virtue of nature. 

To the twelfth and last, which maintains that the perfection 
of this or any other world forbids our seeking another world, 
I hold that they are not sought because of the perfection and 
existence of any world; but because the subsistence and perfec¬ 
tion of the universe itself demands that the worlds be infinite. 
It does not follow, then, from the perfection of this or that one, 
that this or that other one is less perfect: because these as well 

10 Bene dissepti foedera nnmdi 
Traxit in unum Thessala pinus 
Tussitque pati verbera pontum, 

Partemque nietus fieri nostri 
Mare sepostnm. 

Seneca, Medea , vv. 335-339. We cite the translation by Thomas Newton, 
London, 1927, p. 70. 
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as the others, the former as well as the latter, consist of their 
own parts, and are, through their own organs, complete. 

All). Never will the clamor of the rabble, the indignation of 
the mob, the grumbling of fools, the contempt of rulers, the 
stupidity of silly people, the foolishness of novices, the testimony 
of liars, the quarrels of the malignant and the detractions of the 
envious, deprive me, dear Filoteo, of your noble presence, and 
keep me back from your divine conversation. Persevere, my 
Filoteo, persevere; do not give up your courage and do not 
retreat even though, with many devices and artifices, the mighty 
and grave senate of stupid ignorance menaces and tries to de¬ 
stroy your divine undertaking and your noble achievements. 
Be sure that in the end all will see what I see; and will recognize 
that it is as easy for every one to praise you, as it is difficult for 
all to teach you. Every one, who is not completely perverted, 
will in good conscience render judgment in your favor, since 
every one is instructed by the internal teaching of his own soul; 
just as good deeds are produced nowhere else but in one’s own 
mind. For just as there is in the spirit of every one a certain 
natural holiness, which sits in the inmost shrine of the intellect, 
and distinguishes between good and evil, between light and 
darkness, so it will happen that from the very reasoning of every 
one there will be developed very faithful and upright adherents 
and supporters of your cause. And those who do not becom? 
your friends, but who lazily persist in the defense of turbid 
ignorance, and the proved sophists who persist as your obstinate 
adversaries, will themselves suffer anguish and torture, your 
vindicators. For the more such people hide the truth in the 
depth of their thought, the more it will torment them. Thus 
the infernal worm, taken from the rigid hair of the Eumenides, 
seeing the very plot against you broken, will turn disdainfully 
to the hand or breast of its iniquitous originator and will bring 
him a death such as is only within the power of the one who 
spreads the stygian poison, such a death as only befalls those 
who are bitten by the sharp teeth of such a snake. 

Continue to make known what heaven really is, and the truth 
about all of the planets and stars; how the infinite worlds differ; 
how an infinite space is -not impossible, but necessary; how such 
infinite effects suit the infinite cause; what the real substance, 
matter, action, and efficacy of the whole is, and how from similar 
principles and like elements every sensible and composite thing 
is formed. Make this knowledge of the infinite universe known 
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to every one. Tear away the concave and convex surfaces, which 
restrict both within and without so many elements and heavens. 
Make ridiculous the different fixed orbs and stars. Break and 
hurl to the ground, with the sound and fury of lively arguments, 
the adamantine wall of the prime mover, and the last convex 
cherished by the blind masses. Crush the very life out of this 
whole view. Destroy the ignoble faith in the quintessence. Prove 
that the composition of all the other planets and worlds we can 
see is the same as that of this our planet and world. Let every 
one of the large and spacious worlds graze time and again in its 
turn and order with other infinite smaller ones. Tear down the 
extrinsic movers together with the margins of their spheres. 
Open the door through which we may see the indifference of this 
planet to the others. Show the consistency of there being other 
worlds in the ether as well as our world. Make it clear that the 
motive power of every world comes from its internal soul, so 
that with the light of such contemplation we may proceed with 
firmer steps to the knowledge of nature. 

Fil. Who would say, dear Elpino, that doctor Burchio could 
so soon accept me? 

Elp. It is fitting that keen minds should be able to think and 
comprehend much after seeing and hearing little. 

Alb. Even though I am as yet unable to see the whole body 
of the brilliant planet, I can grasp from the rays which spread 
through the narrow holes of the shut windows of my intellect, 
that they do not come from an artificial or false light, nor from 
the moon or any minor star. However, I prepare myself for 
greater comprehension in the future. 

Fil. Your friendship will be very gratifying. 

Elp. Now let us go to supper. 

II. God or Mind (Translated by James Hall Pitman) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is a part of the section entitled De Deo sen Mente 
of Bruno’s Summa Terminorum Metapliysicorum. The text is from 
Fiorentino’s edition of Bruno’s Latin Works, Yol. I, Part IV, pp. 73-78. 
The translation has been especially made for this volume by Professor 
James Hall Pitman. 

Bruno takes up successively the categories of substance, truth, good- 
nass, beginning, cause, element, matter, quantity, quality, potentiality 
and actuality, and perfection, treating all of them as aspects of God 
or mind. His discussion of these attributes of deity gives a good 
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idea of liis pantheism. The exposition shows throughout the influence 
of Plato and of Plotinus on Bruno. 

1. Sul stance. God is therefore the universal substance in 
existing things, a being who comprises all things, who is the 
fountain of all being, in whom exists everything that is, who 
is more intimately the substance of every existing thing than 
its very form and nature are. For just as the nature of a thing 
is the foundation of its being, so, more profoundly, God is the 
foundation of that very nature itself. Most truly is it written: 
“In him we live, and move, and have our being”; for he is the 
life of life, the force that moves in the living, the being of being. 

2. Truth. By the truth of God exist all things that are true, 
for if God did not really exist, nothing would be true. Hence 
he is the very truth itself; from him as the source flow all other 
things—many and few, high and low, which constitute the order 
of nature, so that they participate, more or less, in his truth. 
Therefore, the farther things drop downward, nearing the lowest 
level in the scale of nature, the less they possess of truth and 
the more of emptiness ( vanitas ), down to the very bottom of 
the scale, which is pure emptiness, evil, and darkness; for what 
is utterly empty is simply nothing, whereas the opposite end of 
the scale is pure truth. This truth is one, just as the greatest 
thing of any kind is always one [i.e., there can be only one 
greatest, by the very nature of the concept of the superlative]. 
This Truth is, in short, One, and the greatest of all things; 
consequently, it is the very quality of superlativeness, by which 
whatever is greatest and truest in any particular kind is one. 
All things that are less than superlative—that is, less than true 
—are true by participation; that is, they are participants in 
truth. In this connection one must draw the distinction between 
participans, “that which partakes,” which is not truth, and 
participatum, “that which is partaken of,” which is truth itself; 
the participator, indeed, is like matter, in that it must receive 
[from without] whatever force it possesses, and is subject to 
something else; but that which is participated in is Nature and 
the Idea (Species). 1 It follows, therefore, that insofar as any¬ 
thing participates, it is true by means of truth; hence such a 
thing is not really true, nor truth, nor is it nothing; it would be 
particularly wrong to say that it is simply non-being, but it is 

1 Cf. Cicero Acad. 1.8: ‘Hane illi ideam appellabant: nos recte speciem 
possumus dicere.—Translator’s note. 
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non-being in proportion as it is what is very properly called 
11 empty. ” In this connection one must approve the divine and 
truly metaphysical statement that ‘ 1 every creature is subject 
unto vanity’’—that is, everything which proceeds from or is 
dependent upon nature. Therefore truth, the absolutely and 
simply true, is God or mind. 

3. Goodness. Just as, by God’s truth, all true things are 
true, so, by the same reasoning, by his goodness all good things 
are good. For thus also all things, except God, are participants 
in evil, because they are divided into that which is good and 
that by means of which something is good, since that which is 
subject to absolute goodness is neither goodness nor absolutely 
good. For in regard to everything but the very first of things 
we must make the distinction between that which is and that by 
means of which something else is, between being and essence. 
Things that are good by nature are so because from the natural 
goodness of God they get their quality of natural goodness; and 
all things which are morally good are so by God’s moral good¬ 
ness, which can be seen in his revelations to, his regard for, and 
his actions toward rational creatures. And this moral goodness 
is of two sorts: the one resides in the laws of the order of nature, 
upon the goodness of which all men can agree; the other lies in 
the supernatural order, in accordance with which goodness, only 
those are good to whom it has revealed itself. 

4. Beginning. God is the beginning of all beginning, the 
beginning before all beginning, from whom and after whom 
arises every reason, power, and act of beginning. 

5. Cause. God is the active cause of all causes, by means of 
whom and because of whom, in whom and under whom, all 
things derive their causal quality. 

6. Element. God is the arranger, disposer, combiner, and 
divider of the elements, from whom proceeds the orderly succes¬ 
sion of the primary parts of the universe, the disposition of the 
whole world, and the framing of its structure. 

7. Matter. To God’s workmanship all matter is subject. He 
himself has, in the first place, impelled it to the formation of all 
species. Secondly, he has ordained that matter be worked upon 
by subordinate causes, and so are produced first the various 
kinds of created things, and then the ever-changing multitude 
of individuals, so continuing throughout eternity. 

8. Quantity. God, being infinite, possesses infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, and occupies space corresponding to his 
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own infinitude; and he eternally and most adequately begets in 
things an infinite power of generation, so that, though he him¬ 
self is intensively infinite, is absolutely omnipresent, yet he, the 
infinite, at the same time appears to the understanding to be 
also corporeal and material, by his various parts filling up space 
in various places, and bearing the attributes of matter. 2 

9. Quality. And, thus occupying space, he prescribes not 
only magnitude and fixed limits for all things, but also the 
natural powers, faculties, and dispositions of which they are 
composed, and by virtue of which they may act and be acted 
upon. Moreover, as an artist puts an image on stone or canvas, 
or a writer his thought on paper, or a sower his seed in the earth, 
so God has fixed upon everything its own figure and form, with 
the result that so great an external variety in things greatly 
delights both the minds and the senses of all men. 

10. Potentiality. 11. Actuality. From this one may per¬ 
ceive God’s active omnipotence, by which all things are pro¬ 
duced, and by reason of which they live and move. By this 
omnipotence, all things, being ordained inferior to the one active 
superior principle, are arranged in their proper subordination, 
and they assent and agree to this order, and obey without any 
protest, just as any material—clay in the hands of the potter or 
wood in the hands of the carpenter—is formed by the will and 
shaping power of the artisan. Since there exists this relation 
between active potentiality (God) on the one hand and passive 
potentiality (matter) on the other, from this relation obviously 
and indubitably proceed, on the one hand, the very entelecliy— 
the actuality—of the world, and on the other, that most admir¬ 
able arrangement which we perceive in the universe and in its 
parts. 

12. Perfection. Thus all things are so constituted that they 
can in no way be better constituted and arranged, for every 
single thing is endowed according to its capacity and to the 
nature suitable for its own species, according to its proper 
powers, activity, understanding, form, and duration, since, by 
the very nature of matter—limited sometimes by species, some¬ 
times by number, nothing can be advantageously added to or 
subtracted from it by any one. It is in this sense that Moses said 
all things are utterly good. To be sure, they may not seem so, 
if we consider the will and desire of the individual things (for 
individuals wish to continue eternally in their present number 

2 See the quotation from Wordsworth under question nine below, p. 58. 
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and kind), but they are so if we regard the order of the universe 
as a whole. 3 

III. The Orders of the Monad (Translated by James Hall 

Pitman) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is the prose summary at the end of the verse of 
Chapter II of Bruno’s treatise De Monade Numero et Pigura. The 
text is from Yol. I, Part II, pp. 346-349 of Fiorentino’s edition of 
Bruno’s Latin Works. The translation has been made especially for 
this volume by Professor James Hall Pitman. 

In Neo-Platonic style Bruno defines the one infinite mind as the 
first order of the monad. Here we find a repetition of his conception 
of God as set forth in the preceding selection. In the second order 
of the monad Birnno describes the macrocosm or nature, which he 
holds to be an organism unified by one law. In the third order of 
the monad he describes the microcosm or man. The same unity we 
see in the whole of nature may be seen in man. This selection gives 
a good idea of how far Bruno carried his monistic ideas. 

First Order. Space is one, Magnitude is one, Time is one, 
each infinite, with infinite possibility and potentiality. 

There is one prime Essence, one prime Goodness, one prime 
Truth, by which exist all essences, all good things, all true 
things. 

There is one Mind, absolutely omnipresent, giving mentality 1 
to all things. There is one Intellect, setting all things every¬ 
where in order. There is one Love, drawing all things together 
in harmony. 

There is one Womb, conceiving all things. There is one Eter¬ 
nity, a perfect Eternity, which contains all things. One time is 
the measure of every state of motion and rest. 

There is one idea of all species and acts. There is one Word, 
expressive of all thought. There is one Necessity, a Fate defin¬ 
ing all things. 

There is one prime Beginning, whence all things proceed. 
There is one prime Cause of all effects. There is one Element, 
of which all things consist. 

There is one Infinity, which limits all things. There is one 

3 (Note the remarkable agreement with Leibniz here). Mandeville’s 
Fable of the Bees and Pope’s Essay on Man might have used this as a 
text.—Translator’s note. 

1 The words mens-mensurans form a pun impossible to translate.— 
Translator’s note. 
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prime Measure of all things. There is one infinite Universe, 
which comprises all things. 

One Monad is the substance of all number; its opposite is the 
one prime Dyad, which differentiates all things. There is one 
prime subject, the union of all opposites. 

There is one Intention, disposing all things. There is one final 
end towards which all things tend. There is one Mean [mathe¬ 
matical or philosophical mean], which all things have in 
common. 

There is one Motion, which causes all movement of things. 
There is one Action, which accomplishes all things. There is one 
Soul [ Anima; lit. “breath”], which enlivens all things. 

There is one Name, which signifies all things. There is one 
Reason, which deliberates all things. There is one Appetite, 
which desires all things. 

Second Order. I. There is one indivisible something, out of 
which we perceive that, just as innumerable and very different 
lines may emerge from a point as a center, all species have 
originally come; likewise, just as with the lines, they may return 
upon themselves and come back to that centre. In the Macro¬ 
cosm there is one sun, which illumines all things, sends forth 
its rays of life-giving heat, and is set in the midst of all things, 
like Apollo among the nymphs. There is one Temple, or Shrine, 
in which many deities ( numina ) ceaselessly perform a wondrous 
worship. There is one Air, which mingles with and surrounds 
all things. There is one Moisture, which humidifies all things. 
There is one Law, which governs all things. 

II. The Pythagoreans 2 state that there is a fire, located 
by intention in the very centre of the earth, and they under¬ 
stand it to be the very divinity, life, and soul of the earth. It 
is significant that in the Greek Prytaneum a fire was kept per¬ 
petually alight on the altar. In every sphere there is a single 
centre, a point, and toward it all surrounding force is directed, 
and tends to penetrate. Hence the Platonists think that the 
rays of all the stars shine straight toward the very centre of the 
earth, and that at that place, as the single mean position com¬ 
mon to all things, all impressions are the strongest and most 
efficacious possible. For the same reason, they think that the 
treasures of the earth, which are scattered everywhere on the 
surface of the earth, are there concentrated all in one place. 

2 1 read ‘Pythagorei’ for the ‘Pythagorae’ of the text, since the latter 
makes no sense.—Translator’s note. 
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That is why they assign that place to Pinto, or Dis, the god of 
riches. 

Third Order. I. In the Microcosm (i.e., man) there is one 
centre, the heart: from the heart the vital spirits flow through 
the whole animal; in the heart the whole tree of life, so to 
speak, is fast rooted; to the heart, as to their primal guardian 
and preserver, the vital spirits return. There is one brain, 
which is the beginning of every motion and thought. There is 
one face, the organ for expressing all feeling. There is one 
liver, the organ of digestion. 

II. In the one center all force is stronger, because all the 
straight radii come together at the center, and are compressed 
into a small, indivisible point: this middle point is one, in any 
figure or object whatever. But that single point, or Monad, we 
find in everything which is perfectly constituted, and we recog¬ 
nize it as such. Those who meditate on the more secret things 
of philosophy understand the Monad, and pursue it with all 
their might. When they may not conceive it as a point, they 
look upon it and strive toward it as “minimum,” “circle,” 
“sphere”—in any case, as unity: when they despair of unity, 
they strive for union. And if diversity still stands in the way, 
they temper it by the idea of a single order, obeying one law 
of symmetry. 

III. An example of the latter is the circle, in which the near¬ 
est approach to unity is to be equidistant from a point, since, by 
its very nature, it can not attain the simpler non-dimensional 
unity of the point. All force is, in unity, eternal and infinite; 
in a simple state (approaching unity) it is stable and lasting; it 
increases by union and is reduced by dispersion. 

IV. So all composite and coordinated things are drawn into 
the sphere, the circle, the indivisible point (which is the simplest 
circle), and, in the case of forces, into the absolute Monad. 

V. Thus I perceive the world, and I prove it by that force of 
union by which radii congregate into one center. . . . 

VI. Let me therefore modestly conclude the first section of 
this philosophy with the following Pythagorean ideas: that the 
nature of Unity, which flows from the center to the circum¬ 
ference, and from the circumference to the center, gives the 
proper mixture of qualities to composite things, health to the 
body, strength to the mind, joy to the home, peace to the state, 
power to government, duration to temporal things, life to the 
world, and perfection to all things. 
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Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What are the requirements one must meet to be a genuine 
philosopher 1 ? 

2. Summarize in your own words the Aristotelian philosophy as 
presented by Albertino in his twelve arguments. 

3. What is the basic principle used by Bruno in refuting Aristotle’s 
theory of the universe? 

4. Summarize Bruno’s answers to each of Albertino’s arguments. 

5. Why does Albertino think that Bruno’s philosophy is sure to 
become generally accepted, if he keeps on proclaiming it? 

6. Make a definition of God, based on the second selection. 

7. Mention the points of similarity between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm. Compare Bruno with Paracelsus on this point. 

8. What is the source of all harmony and goodness in the universe, 
according to Bruno? What do you think of this pantheistic 
monism? 

9. Compare the pantheism of Bruno, especially as expressed on 
p. 54, with the following lines of Wordsworth. 

.... And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. . . . 

From Lines Composed a few Miles above Tintern Abbey. 


CHAPTER III 


TOMMASO CAMPANELLA 

I. The Origin and Development op Campanella’s Philosophy 
(Translated by James Hall Pitman) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is a part of Campanella’s Be Libris Propriis et recta 
ratione studendi syntagma ad Gabr. Naudaeum as published by Elzevir 
at Amsterdam in 1645 in II. Grotii et aliorum Dissertationes de studiis 
instituendis. The translation has been made especially for this volume 
by Professor James Hall Pitman. 

Campanella gives an account of his early education and his aban¬ 
donment of the traditional Aristotelian philosophy of the schoolmen 
in favor of the “primal book” of nature. He tells about a number 
of his early writings, explaining why he wrote them. Note especially 
what he says about his work on perception, in which he distinguished 
nine different kinds of perception and defended the doctrine that 
knowledge comes from the senses. He also tells about the persecutions 
he suffered and how he had to publish his works secretly. The influence 
of Telesio on Campanella is significant. 

When I was five years old, I began so zealously to turn myself 
to letters and religion that I stored np in my mind whatever 
my parents and grandparents and the preachers said and what¬ 
ever my teachers taught about divine and ecclesiastical matters. 
By my thirteenth year I had so mastered the rules of grammar 
and of versification that I could compose orally, on any subject, 
in prose or metre. At that time I wrote many poems which, 
however, lacked the vigor of mature work. Then, when I was 
half through my fourteenth year, although my father wished to 
send me to Naples, whither I had been summoned by Julius 
Campanella, the lecturer in Jurisprudence; I wished to profess 
the religion of the Dominicans, having heard the sermons of a 
Dominican preacher, and from him having got a foretaste of 
the principles of logic, and especially having been influenced by 
his account of the lives of Thomas Aquinas and of Albertus 
Magnus. I was therefore sent to the monastery of St. George, 
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to learn logic and philosophy. When the head of the monastery 
met me, I delivered a speech in the heroic metre like that of the 
Sapphic hymns, having extemporized it in the midst of the 
crowd and the confusion; and even now many of my verses may 
be seen carved on the walls of our church there and on the 
triumphal arch. Besides making verses, I wrote down in concise 
and compendious form the lectures in logic, philosophy, and 
divinity (animasticas ). Finally, since I was distressed because, 
as it seemed to me, the Aristotelian philosophy did not contain 
sincere truth, but rather falsity in place of truth, I examined 
all the Greek, Latin, and Arabian commentators of Aristotle. 
This made me uncertain about their doctrines; so I determined 
to see whether what they said was also to be read in nature, 
which, as I have learned from the teachings of the wise, is the 
living book of God. And when the professors could not satisfy 
the objections which I brought against their lectures, I deter¬ 
mined myself to go through all the books of Plato, Pliny, Galen, 
the Stoics, and the followers of Democritus, but especially the 
books of Telesio, and compare them with nature, that primal 
book, so that, from the original document, written in God’s own 
hand, I might learn what truth or falsity there was in their 
copies. For when I argued in public at Consentia or in private 
with my brethren, I found little satisfaction in their answers. 
But the works of Telesio pleased me both because of the freedom 
of his reasoning and because he depended rather upon the 
phenomena of Nature than upon the words of men; I felt drawn 
to him so much that when he died I wrote an elegy in his honor, 
although it had never been my fortune to meet him while he 
was alive. 

Then I went to the town of Altomonte, where I read the books 
of the Platonists and of the medical writers, supplied me by 
certain worthy men, and at the urging of Joliannus Francisco 
Brancha, a physician of Castrovilla, I began to write against 
Jacobus Antonio Marta, a Neapolitan, who had published 
against Telesio a book entitled Pugnaculum Aristotelis. There 
I wrote eight disputations, on the following subjects: 1. The 
Principles of Nature; 2. The Formation of the Embryo in the 
Uterus; 3. Heaven and Earth; 4. The Elements; 5. De usu 
oblique lati solis (?) ; 6. The Mingling of the Elements; 7. The 
Qualities of the Elements; and 8. Things Moving and Mobile. 
For this work the physicians Brancha and Plinio provided me 
with books and gave me encouragement. Here too I made close 
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examination of the whole Peripatetic philosophy and the [other] 
doctrines of the ancient philosophers and the medical writers. 
At the same time, by opinions drawn from Nature and by argu¬ 
ments from observation, I confuted the Pugnaculum of the 
author I have mentioned in such manner as to show clearly that 
he was really injuring the man whom he professed to be defend¬ 
ing. This polemical book was printed at Naples in the year of 
Christ 1590, at which time also I wrote, in the house of the 
Marquis Lavellio, by the favor of his son, Mario Tufo, two com¬ 
mentaries—one on perception, the other on the investigation of 
phenomena, and composed many discourses and orations in favor 
of friends applying for the doctorate. I was impelled to write 
the commentary on perception especially by a disputation held 
in the public assembly, and also by John Baptista Porta, who 
wrote the Phythognomonia, when he said, as we were examining 
the book together, that the reason for the sympathy and an¬ 
tipathy of things could not be explained. And I wrote concern¬ 
ing the investigation of phenomena because I felt that Aristo- 
telianism and Platonism were leading young students along a 
broad easy way, but not straight to the knowledge of things. 
Particularly I thought that, by the use of our senses alone, and 
by reducing what we know through our senses to nine kinds of 
perceptions, I might make it possible for any one to reason about 
anything, not by words alone, as is the custom of Raymond 
Lully, whose work I had examined at Altomonte, but by objects 
actually observed by the senses; and 1 showed that definition is 
the Epilogue of science, the end and not the beginning of under¬ 
standing as well as of teaching. 

Afterwards I wrote an introduction to a new Metaphysics in 
which I laid down as the foundation of Metaphysics the ideas of 
Necessity, Fate, and Harmony. Likewise I had begun to study 
the Pythagorean philosophy and the poem of Lucretius, urged 
thereto by the reading of Ocellus Lucanus, and by the writings > 
of the Platonists. Then, in the year of our Lord 1592, I went to 
Rome, fleeing from envious accusers, who asked how one can 
know literature when he has never been formally taught it. 
And not yet having found a better lot, I came to Florence, 
where I dedicated my book on the perception of phenomena to 
the great duke, Ferdinand the First. Then I went to Venice 
and Padua, intending to publish some books. While staying at 
Bologna I secretly brought out all the books I have mentioned, 
certain fairly good Latin poems, and also my first book of 
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Physiology, made up of disputations against all the sects, which 
I intended to follow with nineteen other well-planned books. 
Not at all slowed up by this expenditure of energy, I then began, 
at Padua, to restore the fragments of the philosophy of Emped¬ 
ocles, and I wrote a new Philosophy, according to my own 
principles, dedicating it to Laelius Ursinus. At the request of 
Ursinus, I also wrote a paper on the origin of veins, nerves, and 
arteries, and on the pulse, in defense of Telesio’s commentary, 
“Quod animal universum, etc.,” against the Veronese physician, 
Andrea Chiocus, who had written against Telesio. This pamphlet 
I sent to Antonio Persio Telesiano, who was living at Rome in 
the house of Laelius Ursinus. . . . 

II. The City of the Sun (Translated by Thomas W. Holliday) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is a part of Campanula's dialogue between a Grand¬ 
master of the Knights Hospitallers (G.M.) and a Genoese Sea Captain 
(Capt.), his guest. The captain describes to his host the customs and 
beliefs of the people of an imaginary city of the sun, located on a 
high hill, overlooking a vast plain, near the equator. The selection 
is taken from Henry Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths , 8th ed., (pp. 217, 
220-231, 234-236, 237-230, 240, and 261-263) published by George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London. The translation was made for 
Mr. Morley from the original Latin, Civitas Solis J by Mr. Thomas 
W. Halliday. 

The Captain first explains the system of government of the city of 
the sun, which is an aristocracy controlled by a philosopher priest, 
named Hok or Metaphysic. He is assisted by Power, Wisdom and 
Love. Power rules over the army. The walls of the city are used 
for inscriptions, pictures and other devices for conserving knowledge 
and art. Wisdom has charge of all of this. Love controls the breeding, 
nurturing and educating of the young. Boys and girls are reared and 
educated alike. Metaphysic advises with the other three rulers so 
that the four always act in complete accord. The government is 
thoroughly communistic. The Captain denies that this is a bad system 
and defends it against the criticisms of the Grandmaster. The supreme 
wisdom of the ruler is described as being general insight rather than 
detailed information. The Captain gives an interesting account of 
the system of education. There is such an excellent system of division 
of labor among the inhabitants of the city of the sun that everybody 
works but four hours and has the rest of his time for leisure and 
study. Their religious beliefs are briefly sketched. Throughout the 
dialogue Campanella is putting his own opinions and theories into the 
mouth of the Captain, describing a social order which he thinks would 
be far superior to the one in Europe at the time he lived (end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century). 
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G.M. Prithee, now, tell me what happened to you during 
that voyage? 

Capt. I have already told you how I wandered over the 
whole earth. In the course of my journeying I came to Tapro- 
bane, and was compelled to go ashore at a place, where through 
fear of the inhabitants I remained in a wood. When I stepped 
out of this I found myself on a large plain immediately under 
the equator. 

G.M. And what befell you here ? 

Capt. I came upon a large crowd of men and armed women, 
many of whom did not understand our language, and they con¬ 
ducted me forthwith to the City of the Sun. 

G.M. Tell me after what plan this city is built and how it is 
governed? . . . 

Capt. The great ruler among them is a priest whom they call 
by the name Hoh, though we should call him Metaphysic. He 
is head over all, in temporal and spiritual matters, and all busi¬ 
ness and lawsuits are settled by him, as the supreme authority. 
Three princes of equal power—viz., Pon, Sin and Mor—assist 
him, and these in our tongue we should call POWER, WISDOM 
and LOVE. To POWER belongs the care of all matters relat¬ 
ing to war and peace. He attends to the military arts, and, 
next to Hoh, he is ruler in every affair of a warlike nature. He 
governs the military magistrates and the soldiers, and has the 
management of the munitions, the fortifications, the storming of 
places, the implements of war, the armories, the smiths and 
workmen connected with matters of this sort. 

But WISDOM is the ruler of the liberal arts, of mechanics, of 
all sciences with their magistrates and doctors, and of the dis¬ 
cipline of the schools. As many doctors as there are, are under 
his control. There is one doctor who is called Astrologus; a 
second, Cosmographus; a third, Arithmeticus; a fourth, Geo- 
metra; a fifth, ITistoriographus; a sixth, Poeta; a seventh, Logi- 
cus; an eighth, Rhetor; a ninth, Grammaticus; a tenth, Medicus; 
an eleventh, Pliysiologus; a twelfth, Politicus; a thirteenth, 
Moralis. They have but one book, which they call Wisdom, and 
in it all the sciences are written with conciseness and marvellous 
fluency of expression. This they read to the people after the 
custom of the Pythagoreans. It is Wisdom who causes the 
exterior and interior, the higher and lower walls of the city to 
be adorned with the finest pictures, and to have all the sciences 
painted upon them in an admirable manner. On the walls of 
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the temple and on the dome, which is let down when the priest 
gives an address, lest the sounds of his voice, being scattered, 
should fly away from his audience, there are pictures of stars in 
their different magnitudes, with the powers and motions of each 
expressed separately in three little verses. 

On the interior wall of the first circuit all the mathematical 
figures are conspicuously painted—figures more in number than 
Archimedes or Euclid discovered, marked symmetrically, and 
with the explanation of them neatly written and contained each 
in a little verse. There are definitions and propositions, &c., &c. 
On the exterior convex wall is first an immense drawing of the 
whole earth, given at one view. Following upon this, there are 
tablets setting forth for every separate country the customs both 
public and private, the laws, the origins and the power of the 
inhabitants; and the alphabets the different people use can be 
seen above that of the City of the Sun. 

On the inside of the second circuit, that is to say of the second 
ring of buildings, paintings of all kinds of precious and common 
stones, of minerals and metals, are seen; and a little piece of 
the metal itself is also there with an apposite explanation in two 
small verses for each metal or stone. On the outside are marked 
all the seas, rivers, lakes and streams which are on the face of 
the earth; as are also the wines and the oils and the different 
liquids, with the sources from which the last are extracted, their 
qualities and strength. There are also vessels built into the wall 
above the arches, and these are full of liquids from one to three 
hundred years old, which cure all diseases. Hail and snow, 
storms and thunder, and whatever else takes place in the air, are 
represented with suitable figures and little verses. The in¬ 
habitants even have the art of representing in stone all the 
phenomena of the air, such as the wind, rain, thunder, the rain¬ 
bow, &c. 

On the interior of the third circuit all the different families 
of trees and herbs are depicted, and there is a live specimen of 
each plant in earthenware vessels placed upon the outer parti¬ 
tion of the arches. With the specimens there are explanations 
as to where they were first found, what are their powers and 
natures, and resemblances to celestial things and to metals: to 
parts of the human body and to things in the sea, and also as to 
their uses in medicine, &c. On the exterior wall are all the races 
of fish, found in rivers, lakes, and seas, and their habits and 
values, and ways of breeding, training and living, the purposes 
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for which they exist in the world, and their uses to man. Fur¬ 
ther, their resemblances to celestial and terrestrial things, pro¬ 
duced both by nature and art, are so given that I was astonished 
when I saw a fish which was like a bishop, one like a chain, 
another like a garment, a fourth like a nail, a fifth like a star, 
and others like images of those tilings existing among us, the 
relation in each case being completely manifest. There are sea- 
urchins to be seen, and the purple shell-fish and mussels; and 
whatever the watery world possesses worthy of being known is 
there fully shown in marvellous characters of painting and 
drawing. 

On the fourth interior wall all the different kinds of birds are 
painted, with their natures, sizes, customs, colours, manner of 
living, &c.; and the only real phoenix is possessed by the in¬ 
habitants of this city. On the exterior are shown all the races 
of creeping animals, serpents, dragons and worms; the insects, 
the flies, gnats, beetles, &c., in their different states, strength, 
venoms, and uses, and a great deal more than you or I can 
think of. 

On the fifth interior they have all the larger animals of the 
earth, as many in number as would astonish you. We indeed 
know not the thousandth part of them, for on the exterior wall 
also a great many of immense size are also portrayed. To be 
sure, of horses alone, how great a number of breeds there is and 
how beautiful are the forms there cleverly displayed! 

On the sixth interior are painted all the mechanical arts, with 
the several instruments for each and their manner of use among 
different nations. Alongside the dignity of such is placed, and 
their several inventors are named. But on the exterior all the 
inventors in science, in warfare, and in law are represented. 
There I saw Moses, Osiris, Jupiter, Mercury, Lycurgus, Pom- 
pilius, Pythagoras, Zamolxis, Solon, Charondas, Phoroneus, with 
very many others. They even have Mahomet, whom neverthe¬ 
less they hate as a false and sordid legislator. In the most digni¬ 
fied position I saw a representation of Jesus Christ and of the 
twelve Apostles, whom they consider very worthy and hold to be 
great. Of the representations of men, I perceived Ca3sar, Alex¬ 
ander, Pyrrhus and Hannibal in the highest place; and other 
very renowned heroes in peace and war, especially Homan heroes, 
were painted in lower positions, under the galleries. And w T hen 
I asked with astonishment whence they had obtained our history, 
they told me that among them there was a knowledge of all 
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languages, and that by perseverance they continually send ex¬ 
plorers and ambassadors over the whole earth, who learn thor¬ 
oughly the customs, forces, rule and histories of the nations, bad 
and good alike. These they apply all to their own republic, 
and with this they are well pleased. I learnt that cannon and 
typography were invented by the Chinese before we knew of 
them. There are magistrates, who announce the meaning of 
the pictures, and boys are accustomed to learn all the sciences, 
without toil and as if for pleasure; but in the way of history 
only until they are ten years old. 

LOVE is foremost in attending to the charge of the race. He 
sees that men and women are so joined together, that they bring 
forth the best offspring. Indeed, they laugh at us who exhibit 
a studious care for our breed of horses and dogs, but neglect the 
breeding of human beings. Thus the education of the children 
is under his rule. So also is the medicine that is sold, the sow¬ 
ing and collecting of fruits of the earth and of trees, agriculture, 
pasturage, the preparations for the months, the cooking arrange¬ 
ments, and whatever has any reference to food, clothing, and 
the intercourse of the sexes. Love himself is ruler, but there 
are many male and female magistrates dedicated to these arts. 

Metaphysic then with these three rulers manage all the above- 
named matters, and even by himself alone nothing is done; all 
business is discharged by the four together, but in whatever 
Metaphysic inclines to the rest are sure to agree. 

G.M. Tell me, please, of the magistrates, their services and 
duties, of the education and mode of living, whether the govern¬ 
ment is a monarchy, a republic, or an aristocracy. 

Capt. This race of men came there from India, flying from 
the sword of the Magi, a race of plunderers and tyrants who laid 
waste their country, and they determined to lead a philosophic 
life in fellowship with one another. Although the community 
of wives is not instituted among the other inhabitants of their 
province, among them it is in use after this manner. All things 
are common with them, and their dispensation is by the author¬ 
ity of the magistrates. Arts and honours and pleasures are 
common, and are held in such a manner that no one can appro¬ 
priate anything to himself. 

They say that all private property is acquired and improved 
for the reason that each one of us by himself has his own home 
and wife and children. From this self-love springs. For when 
we raise a son to riches and dignities, and leave an heir to much 
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wealth, we become either ready to grasp at the property of the 
state, if in any case fear should be removed from the power 
which belongs to riches and rank; or avaricious, crafty, and 
hypocritical, if any one is of slender purse, little strength, and 
mean ancestry. But when we have taken away self-love, there 
remains only love for the state. 

G.M. Under such circumstances no one will be willing to 
labour, while he expects others to work, on the fruit of whose 
labours he can live, as Aristotle argues against Plato. 

Capt. I do not know how to deal with that argument, but I 
declare to you that they burn with so great a love for their 
fatherland, as I could scarcely have believed possible; and in¬ 
deed with much more than the histories tell us belonged to the 
Homans, who fell willingly for their country, inasmuch as they 
have to a greater extent surrendered their private property. 
I think truly that the friars and monks and clergy of our coun¬ 
try, if they were not weakened by love for their kindred and 
friends, or by the ambition to rise to higher dignities, would be 
less fond of property, and more imbued with a spirit of charity 
towards all, as it was in the time of the Apostles, and is now 
in a great many cases. 

G.M . St. Augustine may say that, but I say that among this 
race of men, friendship is worth nothing; since they have not 
the chance of conferring mutual benefits on one another. 

Capt. Nay, indeed. For it is worth the trouble to see that no 
one can receive gifts from another. Whatever is necessary they 
have, they receive it from the community, and the magistrate 
takes care that no one receives more than he deserves. Yet noth¬ 
ing necessary is denied to any one. Friendship is recognized 
among them in war, in infirmity, in the art contests, by which 
means they aid one another mutually by teaching. Sometimes 
they improve themselves mutually with praises, with conversa¬ 
tion, with actions and out of the things they need. All those 
of the same age call one another brothers. They call all over 
twenty-two years of age, fathers; those who are less than 
twenty-two are named sons. Moreover, the magistrates govern 
well, so that no one in the fraternity can do injury to another. 

G.M . And how ? 

Capt . As many names of virtues as there are amongst us, so 
many magistrates there are among them. There is a magistrate 
who is named Magnanimity, another Fortitude, a third Chastity, 
a fourth Liberality, a fifth Criminal and Civil Justice, a sixth 
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Comfort, a seventh Truth, an eighth Kindness, a tenth Grati¬ 
tude, an eleventh Cheerfulness, a twelfth Exercise, a thirteenth 
Sobriety, &c. They are elected to duties of that kind, each one 
to that duty for excellence in which he is known from boyhood 
to be most suitable. Wherefore among them neither robbery nor 
clever murders, nor lewdness, incest, adultery, or other crimes of 
which we accuse one another, can be found. They accuse them¬ 
selves of ingratitude and malignity when any one denies a law¬ 
ful satisfaction to another, of indolence, of sadness, of anger, of 
scurrility, of slander, and of lying, which curseful thing they 
thoroughly hate. Accused persons undergoing punishment are 
deprived of the common table, and other honours, until the 
judge thinks that they agree with their correction. 

G.M. Tell me the manner in which the magistrates are chosen. 

Capt. You would not rightly understand this, unless you first 
learnt their manner of living. That you may know then, men 
and women wear the same kind of garment, suited for war. 
The women wear the toga below the knee, but the men above. 
And both sexes are instructed in all the arts together. When 
this has been done as a start, and before their third year, the 
boys learn the language and the alphabet on the walls by walk¬ 
ing round them. They have four leaders, and four elders, the 
first to direct them, the second to teach them, and these are men 
approved beyond all others. After some time they exercise 
themselves with gymnastics, running, quoits, and other games, 
by means of which all their muscles are strengthened alike. 
Their feet are always bare, and so are their heads as far as the 
seventh ring. Afterwards they lead them to the offices of the 
trades, such as shoemaking, cooking, metal-working, carpentry, 
painting, &c. In order to find out the bent of the genius of each 
one, after their seventh year, when they have already gone 
through the mathematics on the walls, they take them to the 
readings of all the sciences; there are four lectures at each read¬ 
ing, and in the course of four hours the four in their order 
explain everything. 

For some take physical exercise or busy themselves with pub¬ 
lic services or functions, others apply themselves to reading. 
Leaving these studies all are devoted to the more abstruse sub¬ 
jects, to mathematics, to medicine, and to other sciences. There 
is continual debate and studied argument amongst them, and 
after a time they become magistrates of those sciences or me¬ 
chanical arts in which they are the most proficient; for every one 
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follows the opinion of his leader and judge, and goes out to the 
plains to the works of the field, and for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the pasturage of the dumb animals. And they 
consider him the more noble and renowned who has dedicated 
himself to the study of the most arts and knows how to practise 
them wisely. Wherefore they laugh at us in that we consider 
our workmen ignoble, and hold those to be noble who have mas¬ 
tered no pursuit; but live in ease, and are so many slaves given 
over to their own pleasure and lasciviousness; and thus as it 
were from a school of vices so many idle and wicked fellows go 
forth for the ruin of the state. 

The rest of the officials, however, are chosen by the four chiefs, 
Hoh, Pon, Sin and Mor, and by the teachers of that art over 
which they are fit to preside. And these teachers know well 
who is most suited for rule. Certain men are proposed by the 
magistrates in council, they themselves not seeking to become 
candidates, and he opposes who knows anything against those 
brought forward for election, or if not, speaks in favour of them. 
But no one attains to the dignity of Hoh except him who knows 
the histories of the nations, and their customs and sacrifices and 
laws, and their form of government, whether a republic or a 
monarchy. He must also know the names of the lawgivers and 
the inventors in science, and the laws and the history of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies. They think it also necessary 
that he should understand all the mechanical arts, the physical 
sciences, astrology and mathematics. (Nearly every two days 
they teach our mechanical art. They are not allowed to over¬ 
work themselves, but frequent practice and the paintings render 
learning easy to them. Not too much caro is given to the culti¬ 
vation of languages, as they have a goodly number of inter¬ 
preters who are grammarians in the state.) But beyond every¬ 
thing else it is necessary that Hoh should understand meta¬ 
physics and theology; that he should know thoroughly the 
derivations, foundations and demonstrations of all the arts and 
sciences; the likeness and difference of things; necessity, fate, 
and the harmonies of the universe; power, wisdom, and the love 
of things and of God; the stages of life and its symbols; every¬ 
thing relating to the heavens, the earth and the sea; and the 
ideas of God, as much as mortal man can know of Him. He 
must also be well read in the Prophets and in astrology. And 
thus they know long beforehand who will be Hoh. He is not 
chosen to so great a dignity unless he has attained his thirty- 
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fifth year. And this office is perpetual, because it is not known 
who may be too wise for it or who too skilled in ruling. 

G.M. Who indeed can be so wise? If even any one has a 
knowledge of the sciences it seems that he must be unskilled in 
ruling. 

Capt. This very question I asked them and they replied thus: 
“We, indeed, are more certain that such a very learned man 
has the knowledge of governing, than you who place ignorant 
persons in authority, and consider them suitable merely because 
they have sprung from rulers or have been chosen by a power¬ 
ful faction. But our Hoh, a man really the most capable to rule, 
is for all that never cruel nor wicked, nor a tyrant, inasmuch 
as he possesses so much wisdom. This, moreover, is not un¬ 
known to you, that the same argument cannot apply among 
you, when you consider that man the most learned who knows 
most of grammar, or logic, or of Aristotle or any other author. 
For such knowledge as this of yours much servile labour and 
memory work is required, so that a man is rendered unskilful; 
since he has contemplated nothing but the words of books and 
has given his mind with useless result to the consideration of 
the dead signs of things. Hence he knows not in what way 
God rules the universe, nor the ways and customs of Nature and 
the nations. Wherefore he is not equal to our Hoh. For that 
one cannot know so many arts and sciences thoroughly, who is 
not esteemed for skilled ingenuity, very apt at all things, and 
therefore at ruling especially. This also is plain to us that he who 
knows only one science, does not really know either that or the 
others, and he who is suited for only one science and has gath¬ 
ered his knowledge from books, is unlearned and unskilled. But 
this is not the case with intellects prompt and expert in every 
branch of knowledge and suitable for the consideration of na¬ 
tural objects, as it is necessary that our Hoh should be. Besides 
in our state the sciences are taught with a facility (as you 
have seen) by which more scholars are turned out by us in one 
year than by you in ten, or even fifteen. Make trial, I pray 
you, of these boys.” In this matter I was struck with astonish¬ 
ment at their truthful discourse and at the trial of their boys, 
who did not understand my language well. Indeed it is neces¬ 
sary that three of them should be skilled in our tongue, three 
in Arabic, three in Polish, and three in each of the other 
languages, and no recreation is allowed them unless they become 
more learned. For that they go out to the plain for the sake of 
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running about and hurling arrows and lances, and of firing 
harquebuses, and for the sake of hunting the wild animals and 
getting a knowledge of plants and stones, and agriculture and 
pasturage; sometimes the band of boys does one thing, some¬ 
times another. 

They do not consider it necessary that the three rulers assist¬ 
ing Hoh should know other than the arts having reference to 
their rule, and so they have only a historical knowledge of the 
arts which are common to all. But their own they know well, to 
which certainly one is dedicated more than another. Thus 
POWER is the most learned in the equestrian art, in marshal¬ 
ling the army, in marking out of camps, in the manufacture 
of every kind of weapon and of warlike machines, in planning 
stratagems, and in every affair of a military nature. And for 
these reasons, they consider it necessary that these chiefs should 
have been philosophers, historians, politicians, and physicists. 
Concerning the other two triumvirs, understand remarks sim¬ 
ilar to those I have made about POWER. 

G.M. I really wish that you would . . . tell clearly how they 
are all taught in common. . . . 

Capt. When their women have brought forth children, they 
suckle and rear them in temples set apart for all. They give 
milk for two years or more as the physician orders. After that 
time the weaned child is given into the charge of the mistresses, 
if it is a female, and to the masters, if it is a male. And then 
with other young children they are pleasantly instructed in the 
alphabet, and in the knowledge of the pictures, and in running, 
walking and wrestling; also in the historical drawings, and in 
languages; and they are adorned with a suitable garment of 
different colours. After their sixth year they are taught natural 
science, and then the mechanical sciences. The men who are 
weak in intellect are sent to farms, and when they have become 
more proficient some of them are received into the state. And 
those of the same age and born under the same constellation 
are especially like one another in strength and in appearance, 
and hence arises much lasting concord in the state, these men 
honouring one another with mutual love and help. Names are 
given to them by Metaphysicus, and that not by chance but de¬ 
signedly, and according to each one’s peculiarity, as was the 
custom among the ancient Romans. Wherefore one is called 
Beautiful ( Pulcher ), another the Big-nosed (Naso), another the 
Fat-legged (Cranipes), another Crooked (Torvus), another 
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Lean ( Macer ), and so on. But when they have become very 
skilled in their professions and done any great deed in war or 
in time of peace, a cognomen from art is given to them, such as 
Beautiful, the great painter {Pulclier, Pictor Magnus), the 
golden one {Aureus), the excellent one {Excellens), or the 
strong {Strenuus) ; or from their deeds, such as Naso the Brave 
{Nason Fortis), or the cunning, or the great, or very great 
conqueror; or from the enemy any one has overcome, Africanus, 
Asiaticus, Etruscus; or if any one has overcome Manfred or 
Tortelius, he is called Macer Manfred or Tortelius, and so on. 
All these cognomens are added by the higher magistrates, and 
very often with a crown suitable to the deed or art, and with 
the flourish of music. For gold and silver is reckoned of little 
value among them except as material for their vessels and orna¬ 
ments, which are common to all. 

G.M. Tell me, I pray you, is there no jealousy among them 
or disappointment to that one who has not been elected to a 
magistracy, or to any other dignity to which he aspires? 

Capt. Certainly not. For no one wants either necessaries or 
luxuries. Moreover, the race is managed for the good of the 
commonwealth and not of private individuals, and the magis¬ 
trates must be obeyed. They deny what we hold—viz., that it is 
natural to man to recognize his offspring and to educate them, 
and to use his wife and house and children as his own. For they 
say that children are bred for the preservation of the species 
and not for individual pleasure, as St. Thomas also asserts. 
Therefore the breeding of children has reference to the com¬ 
monwealth and not to individuals, except in so far as they are 
constituents of the commonwealth. . . . 

Every man who, when he is told off to work, does his duty, is 
considered very honourable. It is not the custom to keep slaves. 
For they are enough, and more than enough, for themselves. 
But with us, alas! it is not so. In Naples there exist seventy 
thousand souls, and out of these scarcely ten or fifteen thousand 
do any work, and they are always lean from overwork and are 
getting weaker every day. The rest become a prey to idleness, 
avarice, ill-health, lasciviousness, usury and other vices, and 
contaminate and corrupt very many families by holding them 
in servitude for their own use, by keeping them in poverty and 
slavishness, and by imparting to them their own vices. There¬ 
fore public slavery ruins them; useful works, in the field, in 
military service and in arts, except those which are debasing, 
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are not cultivated, the few who do practise them doing so with 
much aversion. But in the City of the Sun, while duty and 
work is distributed among all, it only falls to each one to work 
for about four hours every day. The remaining hours are spent 
in learning joyously, in debating, in reading, in reciting, in 
writing, in walking, in exercising the mind and body, and with 
play. They allow no game which is played while sitting, neither 
the single die nor dice, nor chess, nor others like these. But 
they play with the ball, with the sack, with the hoop, with wres¬ 
tling, with hurling at the stake. They say, moreover, that grind¬ 
ing poverty renders men worthless, cunning, sulky, thievish, 
insidious, vagabonds, liars, false witnesses, &c.; and that wealth 
makes them insolent, proud, ignorant, traitors, assumers of what 
they know not, deceivers, boasters, wanting in affection, slander¬ 
ers, &c. But with them all the rich and poor together make up 
the community. They are rich because they want nothing, poor 
because they possess nothing; and consequently they are not 
slaves to circumstances, but circumstances serve them. And on 
this point they strongly recommend the religion of the Chris¬ 
tians, and especially the life of the Apostles. 

G.M. This seems excellent and sacred, hut the community of 
women is a thing too difficult to attain. The holy Homan 
Clement say that wives ought to be common in accordance with 
the apostolic institutions, and praises Plato and Socrates, who 
thus teach, but the Glossary interprets this community with 
regard to obedience. And Tertullian agrees with the Glossary, 
that the first Christians had everything in common except wives. 

Capt. These things I know little of. But this I saw among 
the inhabitants of the City of the Sun that they did not make 
this exception. And they defend themselves by the opinion of 
Socrates, of Cato, of Plato, and of St. Clement, but, as you say, 
they misunderstand the opinions of these thinkers. And the 
inhabitants of the solar city ascribe this to their want of educa¬ 
tion, since they are by no means learned in philosophy.. Never¬ 
theless, they send abroad to discover the customs of nations, and 
the best of these they always adopt. Practice makes the women 
suitable for war and other duties. Thus they agree with Plato, 
in whom I have read these same things. The reasoning of our 
Cajetan does not convince me, and least of all that of Aristotle. 
This thing, however, existing among them is excellent and 
worthy of imitation—viz., that no physical defect renders a man 
incapable of being serviceable except the decrepitude of old age, 
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since even the deformed are useful for consultation. The lame 
serve as guards, watching with the eyes which they possess. The 
blind card wool with their hands, separating the down from the 
hairs, with which latter they stuff the couches and sofas; those 
who are without the use of eyes and hands give the use of their 
ears or their voice for the convenience of the state, and if one 
has only one sense, he uses it in the farms. And these cripples 
are well treated, and some become spies, telling the officers of 
the state what they have heard. ... 

The inhabitants of the City of the Sun do not fear death, 
because they all believe that the soul is immortal, and that when 
it has left the body it is associated with other spirits, wicked or 
good, according to the merits of this present life. Although they 
are partly followers of Bramah and Pythagoras, they do not 
believe in the transmigration of souls, except in some cases, by 
a distinct decree of God. They do not abstain from injuring 
an enemy of the republic and of religion, who is unworthy of 
pity. ... 

They divide the seasons according to the revolution of the 
sun, and not of the stars, and they observe yearly by how much 
time the one precedes the other. They hold that the sun ap¬ 
proaches nearer and nearer, and therefore by ever-lessening 
circles reaches the tropics and the equator every year a little 
sooner. They measure months by the course of the moon, years 
by that of the sun. They praise Ptolemy, admire Copernicus, 
but place Aristarchus and Philolaus before him. They take 
great pains in endeavouring to understand the construction of 
the world, and whether or not it will perish, and at what time. 
They believe that the true oracle of Jesus Christ is by the signs 
in the sun, in the moon, and in the stars, which signs do not 
thus appear to many of us foolish ones. Therefore they wait 
for the renewing of the age, and perchance for its end. They 
say that it is very doubtful whether the world was made from 
nothing, or from the ruins of other worlds, or from chaos, but 
they certainly_ think that it was made, and did not exist from 
eternity. Therefore they disbelieve in Aristotle, whom they 
consider a logician and not a philosopher. From analogies, they 
can draw many arguments against the eternity of the world. 
The sun and the stars they, so to speak, regard as the living 
representatives and signs of God, as the temples and holy living 
altars, and they honour but do not worship them. Beyond all 
other things they venerate the sun, but they consider no created 
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thing worthy the adoration of worship. This they give to God 
alone, and thus they serve Him, that they may not come into 
the power of a tyrant and fall into misery by undergoing pun¬ 
ishment by creatures of revenge. They contemplate and know 
God under the image of the Sun, and they call it the sign of 
God, Ilis face and living image, by means of which light, heat, 
life, and the making of all things good and bad proceeds. 
Therefore they have built an altar like to the Sun in shape, and 
the priests praise God in the sun and in the stars, as it were 
His altars, and in the heavens, His temple as it were; and they 
pray to good angels, who are, so to speak, the intercessors liv¬ 
ing in the stars, their strong abodes. For God long since set 
signs of their beauty in heaven, and of His glory in the Sun. 
They say there is but one heaven, and that the planets move 
and rise of themselves when they approach the sun or are in 
conjunction with it. 

They assert two principles of the physics of things below, 
namely, that the Sun is the father, and the Barth the mother; 
the air is an impure part of the heavens; all fire is derived 
from the sun. The sea is the sweat of earth, or the fluid of earth 
combusted, and fused within its bowels; but is the bond of union 
between air and earth, as the blood is of the spirit and flesh of 
animals. The world is a great animal, and we live within it as 
worms live within us. Therefore we do not belong to the system 
of stars, sun, and earth, but to God only; for in respect to 
them which seek only to amplify themselves, we are born and 
live by chance; but in respect to God, whose instruments we are, 
we are formed by prescience and design, and for a high end. 
Therefore we are bound to no Father but God, and receive all 
things from Him. They hold as beyond question the immortal¬ 
ity of souls, and that these associate with good angels after 
death, or with bad angels, according as they have likened them¬ 
selves in this life to either. For all things seek their like. They 
differ little from us as to places of reward and punishment. 
They are in doubt whether there are other worlds beyond ours, 
and account it madness to say there is nothing. Nonentity is 
incompatible with the infinite entity of God. They lay down 
two principles of metaphysics, entity which is the highest God, 
and nothingness which is the defect of entity. Evil and sin come 
of the propensity to nothingness; the sin having its cause not 
efficient, but in deficiency. Deficiency is, they say, of power, 
wisdom or will. Sin they place in the last of these three, be- 
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cause he who knows and has the power to do good is bound also 
to have the will, for will arises out of them. They worship 
God in Trinity, saying God is the supreme Power, whence pro¬ 
ceeds the highest Wisdom, which is the same with God, and 
from these comes Love, which is both Power and Wisdom ; but 
they do not distinguish persons by name, as in our Christian 
law, which has not been revealed to them. This religion, when 
its abuses have been removed, will be the future mistress of the 
world, as great theologians teach and hope. Therefore Spain 
found the New World (though its first discoverer, Columbus, 
greatest of heroes, was a Genoese), that all nations should be 
gathered under one law. We know not what we do, but God 
knows, whose instruments we are. They sought new regions 
for lust of gold and riches, but God works to a higher end. 
The sun strives to burn up the earth, not to produce plants and 
men, but God guides the battle to great issues. His the praise, 
to Him the glory! 

G.M. Oli, if yon knew what our astrologers say of the com¬ 
ing age, and of our age, that has in it more history within a 
hundred years than all the world had in four thousand years 
before! Of the wonderful invention of printing and guns, and 
use of the magnet, and how it all comes of Mercury, Mars, the 
Moon, and the Scorpion! 

Capt.' Ah, well! God gives all in His good time. They 
astrologize too much. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What do you think of Campanella^ theory of the book of nature? 

2. What do you think of Campanella^ idea that our knowledge of 
nature comes from the senses? Compare him with Paracelsus 
on this point, p. 15. 

3. List the functions of each of the rulers in the City of the Sun. 

4. What do you think of this ideal city? Write a one thousand 
word critique or discussion of it. 


CHAPTER IY 


FRANCIS BACON 

I. The Wonders op the New Atlantis 
Introduction and Analysis 

Francis Bacon wrote a fragment entitled The New Atlantis , in which 
he described the inhabitants and the wonders of an imaginary island 
located in those seas where a great continent was later discovered 
(Australia). The fragment was published three years after Bacon’s 
death (1629). It was originally written in Latin. The following 
selection comprises the speech the author claims to have heard from 
one of the venerable fathers of Salomon’s House. It is from Henry 
Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths , 8th ed., pp. 202-213, and is reprinted 
here by permission of the publishers, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 

The opening paragraph gives a brief outline of the father’s speech, 
and the second states the purpose of the foundation. Then follcnvs 
a lengthy account of the various inventions and instruments which 
are at the disposal of the people of the New Atlantis as a result of 
the work of the scientists in Salomon’s House. After telling about 
these wonders, the father then gives an account of the various workers 
and the functions of each. The selection is especially noteworthy 
because so many of the things Bacon imagined to exist on the imaginary 
island of New Atlantis have actually been discovered during the years 
since his death, showing that he was a true prophet of what would 
result from an application of scientific research to nature. 

(The Father) spake to me thus in the Spanish tongue: 

“God bless thee, my son; I will give thee the greatest jewel 
I have. For I will impart unto thee, for the love of God and 
men, a relation of the true state of Salomon’s House. Son, to 
make you know the true state of Salomon’s House, I will keep 
this order. First, I will set forth unto you the end of our 
foundation. Secondly, the preparations and instruments we 
have for our works. Thirdly, the several employments and 
functions whereto our fellows are assigned. And fourthly, the 
ordinances and rites which we observe. 

“The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes, and 
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secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things possible. 

“The preparations and instruments are these. We have large 
and deep caves of several depths; the deepest are sunk 600 
fathoms; and some of them are digged and made under great 
hills and mountains; so that if you reckon together the depth 
of the hill, and depth of the cave, they are, some of them, above 
three miles deep. For we find that the depth of an hill, and 
the depth of a cave from the flat, is the same thing; both remote 
alike from the sun and heaven’s beams, and from the open air. 
These caves we call the lower region. And we use them for all 
coagulations, indurations, refrigerations, and conservations of 
bodies. We use them likewise for the imitation of natural mines 
and the producing also of new artificial metals, by compositions 
and materials which we use and lay there for many years. We 
use them also sometimes (which may seem strange) for curing 
of some diseases, and for prolongation of life, in some hermits 
that choose to live there, well accommodated of all things neces¬ 
sary, and indeed live very long; by whom also we learn many 
things. 

“We have burials in several earths, where we put divers ce¬ 
ments, as the Chinese do their porcelain. But we have them 
in greater variety, and some of them more fine. We also have 
great variety of composts and soils, for the making of the earth 
fruitful. 

“We have high towers, the highest about half a mile in height, 
and some of them likewise set upon high mountains, so that the 
vantage, of the hill with the tower, is in the highest of them 
three miles at least. And these places we call the upper region, 
account the air between the high places and the low, as a middle 
region. We use these towers, according to their seA^eral heights 
and situations, for insulation, refrigeration, conservation, and 
for the view of divers meteors—as winds, rain, snow, hail; and 
some of the fiery meteors also. And upon them, in some places, 
are the dwellings of hermits, whom we visit sometimes, and 
instruct what to observe. 

We have great lakes, both salt and fresh, whereof we have 
use for the fish and fowl. We use them also for burials of some 
natural bodies, for we find a difference in things buried in earth, 
or in air below the earth, and things buried in water. We 
have also pools, of which some do strain fresh water out of salt, 
and others by art do turn fresh water into salt. We have also 
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some rocks in the midst of the sea, and some hays npon the 
shore for some works, wherein is required the air and vapour 
of the sea. We have likewise violent streams and cataracts, 
which serve us for many motions; and likewise engines for 
multiplying and enforcing of winds to set also on divers motions. 

“We have also a number of artificial wells and fountains, 
made in imitation of the natural sources and baths, as tincted 
upon vitriol, sulphur, steel, brass, lead, nitre, and other min¬ 
erals; and again, we have little wells for infusions of many 
things, where the waters take the virtue quicker and better than 
in vessels or basins. And amongst them we have a water, which 
we call water of Paradise, being by that we do it made very 
sovereign for health and prolongation of life. 

“We have also great and spacious houses, where we imitate 
and demonstrate meteors—as snow, hail, rain, some artificial 
rains of bodies, and not of water, thunders, lightnings; also 
generations of bodies in air—as frogs, flies, and divers others. 

“We have also certain chambers, which we call chambers of 
health, where we qualify the air as we think good and proper 
for the cure of divers diseases, and preservation of health. 

“We have also fair and large baths, of several mixtures, for 
the cure of diseases, and the restoring of man’s body from 
rarefaction; and others for the confirming of it in strength of 
sinews, vital parts, and the very juice and substance of the body. 

“We have also large and various orchards and gardens, 
wherein we do not so much respect beauty as variety of ground 
and soil, proper for divers trees and herbs, and some very 
spacious, where trees and berries are set, whereof we make 
divers kinds of drinks, besides the vineyards. In these we prac¬ 
tise likewise all conclusions of grafting, and inoculating, as well 
of wild-trees as fruit-trees, which produceth many effects. And 
we make by art in the same orchards and gardens, trees and 
flowers, to come earlier or later than their seasons, and to come 
up and bear more speedily than by their natural course they 
do. We make them also by art greater much than their nature; 
and their fruit greater and sweeter, and of differing taste, smell, 
colour, and figure, from their nature. And many of them we so 
order, as that they become of medicinal use. 

“We have also means to make divers plants rise by mixtures 
of earths without seeds, and likewise to make divers new plants, 
differing from the vulgar, and to make one tree or plant turn 
into another. 
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“We have also parks, and enclosures of all sorts, of beasts 
and birds; which we use not only for view or rareness, but 
likewise for dissections and trials, that thereby may take light 
what may be wrought upon the body of man. Wherein we find 
many strange effects: as continuing life in them, though divers 
parts, which you account vital, be perished and taken forth; 
resuscitating of some that seem dead in appearance, and the 
like. We try also all poisons, and other medicines upon them, 
as well of chirurgery as physic. By art likewise we make them 
greater or smaller than their kind is, and contrariwise dwarf 
them and stay their growth; we make them more fruitful and 
bearing than their kind is, and contrariwise barren and not 
generative. Also we make them differ in colour, shape, activity, 
many ways. We find means to make commixtures and copula¬ 
tions of divers kinds, which have produced many new kinds, 
and them not barren, as the general opinion is. We make a 
number of kinds of serpents, worms, flies, fishes of putrefaction, 
whereof some are advanced (in effect) to be perfect creatures, 
like beasts or birds, and have sexes, and do propagate. Neither 
do we this by chance, but we know beforehand of what matter 
and commixture, what kind of those creatures will arise. 

“We have also particular pools where we make trials upon 
fishes, as we have said before of beasts and birds. 

“We have also places for breed and generation of those kinds 
of worms and flies which are of special use; such as are with 
you your silkworms and bees. 

“I will not hold you long with recounting of our brew-houses, 
bake-houses, and kitchens, where are made divers drinks, breads, 
and meats, rare and of special effects. Wines we have of grapes, 
and drinks of other juice, of fruits, of grains, and of roots, and 
of mixtures with honey, sugar, manna, and fruits dried and 
decocted; also of the tears or wounding of trees, and of the pulp 
of canes. And these drinks are of several ages, some to the age 
or last of forty years. We have drinks also brewed with several 
herbs, and roots, and spices; yea, with several fleshes, and white- 
meats ; whereof some of the drinks are such as they are in effect 
meat and drink both, so that divers, especially in age, do desire 
to live with them with little or no meat or bread. And above all 
we strive to have drinks of extreme thin parts, to insinuate into 
the body, and yet without all biting, sharpness, or fretting; in¬ 
somuch as some of them put upon the back of your hand, will 
with a little stay pass through to the palm, and yet taste mild 
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to the month. We have also waters, which we ripen in that 
fashion, as they become nourishing, so that they are indeed ex¬ 
cellent drinks, and many will use no other. Bread we have of 
several grains, roots, and kernels; yea, and some of flesh, and 
fish, dried; with divers kinds of leavings and seasonings; so 
that some do extremely move appetites, some do nourish so, as 
divers do live of them, without any other meat, who live very 
long. So for meats, we have some of them so beaten, and made 
tender, and mortified, yet without all corrupting, as a weak 
heat of the stomach will turn them into good chilus, as well as 
a strong heat would meat otherwise prepared. We have some 
meats also and bread, and drinks, which taken by men, enable 
them to fast long after; and some other, that used make the 
very flesh of men’s bodies sensibly more hard and tough, and 
their strength far greater than otherwise it would be. 

“We have dispensatories or shops of medicines; wherein 
you may easily think, if we have such variety of plants, and 
living creatures, more than you have in Europe (for we know 
what you have), the simples, drugs, and ingredients of medi¬ 
cines, must likewise be in so much the greater variety. We have 
them likewise of divers ages, and long fermentations. And for 
their preparations, we have not only all manner of exquisite 
distillations, and separations, and especially by gentle heats, 
and percolations through divers strainers, yea and substances; 
but also exact forms of composition, whereby they incorporate 
almost as they were natural simples. 

“We have also divers mechanical arts, which you have not; 
and stuffs made by them, as papers, linen, silks, tissues, dainty 
works of feathers of wonderful lustre, excellent dyes, and many 
others, and shops likewise as well for such as are not brought 
into vulgar use amongst us, as for those that are. For you 
must know, that of the things before recited, many of them are 
grown into use throughout the kingdom, but yet, if they did 
flow from our invention, we have of them also for patterns and 
principals. 

“We have also furnaces of great diversities, and that keep 
great diversity of heats; fierce and quick, strong and constant, 
soft and mild, blown, quiet, dry, moist, and the like. But above 
all we have heats, in imitation of the sun’s and heavenly bodies’ 
heats, that pass divers inequalities, and as it were orbs, pro¬ 
gresses, and returns whereby we produce admirable effects. Be¬ 
sides, we have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws of living 
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creatures and of their bloods and bodies, and of hays and herbs 
laid up moist, of lime unquenched, and such like. Instruments 
also which generate heat only by motion. And farther, places 
for strong insulations; and again, places under the earth, which 
by nature or art yield heat. These divers heats we use, as the 
nature of the operation which we intend requireth. 

“We have also perspective-houses, where we make demonstra¬ 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours; and out of 
things uncoloured and transparents, we can represent unto you 
all several colours, not in rainbows, as it is in gems and prisms, 
but of themselves single. We represent also all multiplications 
of light, which we carry to great distance, and make so sharp, 
as to discern small points and lines. Also all colourations of 
light: all delusions and deceits of the sight, in figures, magni¬ 
tudes, motions, colours; all demonstrations of shadows. We 
find also divers means, yet unknown to you, of producing of 
light, originally from divers bodies. We procure means of 
seeing objects afar off, as in the heaven and remote places; and 
represent things near as afar off, and things afar off as near; 
making feigned distances. We have also helps for the sight far 
above spectacles and glasses in use; we have also glasses and 
means to see small and minute bodies, perfectly and distinctly; 
as the shapes and colours of small flies and worms, grains, and 
flaws in gems which cannot otherwise be seen, observations in 
urine and blood not otherwise to be seen. We make artificial 
rainbows, halos, and circles about light. We represent also all 
manner of reflections, refractions, and multiplications of visual 
beams of objects. 

“We have also precious stones, of all kinds, many of them 
of great beauty and to you unknown; crystals likewise, and 
glasses of divers kind; and amongst them some of metals vitri- 
ficated, and other materials, besides those of which you make 
glass. Also a number of fossils, and imperfect minerals, which 
you have not. Likewise loadstones of prodigious virtue: and 
other rare stones, both natural and artificial. 

“We have also sound-houses, where we practise and demon¬ 
strate all sounds and their generation. We have harmony which 
you have not, of quarter-sounds and lesser slides of sounds. 
Divers instruments of music likewise to you unknown, some 
sweeter than any you have; with bells and rings that are dainty 
and sweet. We represent small sounds as great and deep, like¬ 
wise great sounds, extenuate and sharp; we make divers trem- 
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blings and warblings of sounds, which in their original are en¬ 
tire. We represent and imitate all articulate sounds and letters, 
and the voices and notes of beasts and birds. We have certain 
helps, which set to the ear do further the hearing greatly; we 
have also divers strange and artificial echoes, reflecting the 
voice many times, and as it were tossing it; and some that give 
back the voice louder than it came, some shriller and some 
deeper; yea, some rendering the voice, differing in the letters 
or articulate sound from that they receive. We have all means 
to convey sounds in trunks and pipes, and in strange lines and 
long distances. 

“We have also perfume-houses, wherewith we join also prac¬ 
tices of taste. We multiply smells which may seem strange: we 
imitate smells, making all smells to breathe out of other mix¬ 
tures than those that give them. We make divers imitations of 
taste likewise, so that they will deceive any man’s taste. And 
in this house we contain also a confiture-house, where we make 
all sweet-meats, dry and moist, and divers pleasant wines, milks, 
broths, and salads, in far greater variety than you have. 

“We have also engine-houses, where are prepared engines 
and instruments for all sorts of motions. There we imitate and 
practise to make swifter motions than any you have, either out 
of your muskets or any engine that you have; and to make them 
and multiply them more easily and with small force, by wheels 
and other means, and to make them stronger and more violent 
than yours are, exceeding your greatest cannons and basilisks. 
We represent also ordnance and instruments of war and engines 
of all kinds; and likewise new mixtures and compositions of 
gunpowder, wild-fires burning in water and unquenchable, also 
fire-works of all variety, both for pleasure and use. We imi¬ 
tate also flights of birds; we have some degrees of flying in the 
air. We have ships and boats for going under water and brook¬ 
ing of seas, also swimming-girdles and supporters. We have 
divers curious clocks and other like motions of return, and some 
perpetual motions. We imitate also motions of living creatures 
by images of men, beasts, birds, fishes, and serpents; we have 
also a great number of other various motions, strange for equal¬ 
ity, fineness and subtilty. 

“We have also a mathematical-house, where are represented 
all instruments, as well of geometry as astronomy, exquisitely 
made. 

“We have also houses of deceits of the senses, where we rep- 
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resent all manner of feats of juggling, false apparitions, im¬ 
postures and illusions, and their fallacies. And surely you will 
easily believe that we, that have so many things truly natural 
which induce admiration, could in a world of particulars deceive 
the senses if we would disguise those things, and labour to make 
them more miraculous. But we do hate all impostures and lies, 
insomuch as we have severely forbidden it to all our fellows, 
under pain of ignominy and fines, that they do not show any 
natural work or thing adorned or swelling, but only pure as it is, 
and without all affectation of strangeness. 

“These are, my son, the riches of Salomon’s House. 

“For the several employments and offices of our fellows, we 
have twelve that sail into foreign countries under the names of 
other nations (for our own we conceal), who bring us the books 
and abstracts, and patterns of experiments of all other parts. 
These we call merchants of light. 

“We have three that collect the experiments which are in all 
books. These we call deprepators. 

“We have three that collect the experiments of all mechanical 
arts, and also of liberal sciences, and also of practices which are 
not brought into arts. These we call mysterymen. 

“We have three that try new experiments. 

“Such as themselves think good. These we call pioneers or 
miners. 

“We have three that draw the experiments of the former 
four into titles and tables, to give the better light for the draw¬ 
ing of observations and axioms out of them. These we call 
compilers. We have three that bend themselves, looking into the 
experiments of their fellows, and cast about how to draw out 
of them things of use and practice for man’s life and knowledge, 
as well for works as for plain demonstration of causes, means 
of natural divinations, and the easy and clear discovery of the 
virtues and parts of bodies. These we call dowry-men or bene¬ 
factors. 

“Then after divers meetings and consults of our whole num¬ 
ber, to consider of the former labours and collections, we have 
three that take care of them to direct new experiments, of a 
higher light, more penetrating into Nature than the former. 
These we call lamps. 

“We have three others that do execute the experiment so di¬ 
rected, and report them. These we call inoculators. 

“Lastly, we have three that raise the former discoveries by 
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experiments into greater observations, axioms, and aphorisms. 
These we call interpreters of Nature. 

“We have also, as you must think, novices and apprentices, 
that the succession of the former employed men do not fail; 
besides a great number of servants and attendants, men and 
women. And this we do also: we have consultations, which of 
the inventions and experiences which we have discovered shall 
be published, and which not: and take all an oath of secrecy for 
the concealing of those which we think fit to keep secret: though 
some of those we do reveal sometime to the state, and some not. 

“For our ordinances and rites, we have two very long and 
fair galleries: in one of these we place patterns and samples of 
all manner of the more rare and excellent inventions: in the 
other we place the statues of all principal inventors. There we 
have the statue of your Columbus, that discovered the West 
Indies: also the inventor of ships: your Monk that was the in¬ 
ventor of ordnance and of gunpowder: the inventor of music: 
the inventor of letters: the inventor of printing: the inventor 
of observations of astronomy: the inventor of works in metal: 
the inventor of glass: the inventor of silk of the worm: the 
inventor of wine: the inventor of corn and bread: the inventor 
of sugars; and all these by more certain tradition than you 
have. Then we have divers inventors of our own, of excellent 
works; which since you have not seen, it were too long to make 
descriptions of them; and besides, in the right understanding 
of those descriptions you might easily err. For upon every 
invention of value we erect a statue to the inventor, and give 
him a liberal and honourable reward. These statues are some 
of brass, some of marble and touchstone, some of cedar and 
other special woods gilt and adorned; some of iron, some of 
silver, some of gold. 

“We have certain hymns and services, which we say daily, 
of laud and thanks to God for His marvellous works. And 
forms of prayers, imploring His aid and blessing for the illu¬ 
mination of our labours; and turning them into good and holy 
uses. 

“Lastly, we have circuits or visits, of divers principal cities 
of the kingdom; where as it cometh to pass we do publish such 
new profitable inventions as we think good. And we do also 
declare natural divinations of diseases, plagues, swarms of hurt¬ 
ful creatures, scarcity, tempest, earthquakes, great inundations, 
comets, temperature of the year, and divers other things; and 
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we give counsel thereupon, what the people shall do for the 
prevention and remedy of them.” 

And when he had said this, he stood up; and I, as I had been 
taught, knelt down; and he laid his right hand upon my head, 
and said, “God bless thee, my son, and God bless this relation 
which I have made. I give thee leave to publish it, for the good 
of other nations; for we here are in God’s bosom, a land un¬ 
known.” And so he left me; having assigned a value of about 
two thousand ducats for a bounty to me and my fellows. For 
they give great largesses, where they come, upon all occa¬ 
sions. . . . 


II. The Divisions of Philosophy 
Introduction and Analysis 

The diagram! following this introduction is based upon the whole 
of Book II, of Francis Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning, and 
the selection is a part of the text of that book as edited by William 
Aldis Wright (Clarendon Press, 1890). The diagram is based on 
Mr. Wright’s analysis of Book II, facing page 75, and the text is 
from pp. 105-117. 

Bacon distinguishes the two chief sources of human knowledge 
and makes a general classification-* of it into divinity and philosophy, 
the latter of which is further subdivided into three classes. He 
compares the various kinds of knowledge ivith the branches of a tree 
and primitive philosophy to the trunk of the tree. After combating 
the confusion on this matter in the classifications of knowledge current 
in his day, Bacon suggests an interesting negative definition of primi¬ 
tive philosophy or philosophia prima. 

He then returns to the three general divisions of philosophy—divine, 
natural and; human. Divine philosophy is synonymous with natural 
theology. Bacon briefly describes this branch and turns to natural 
philosophy, of which' there are two parts, one inquiring into causes 
and the other into effects or natural science and* natural prudence. 
He admits a close relation between the two but insists that they should 
be distingmished. Natural science has two parts— physics and meta¬ 
physics. Bacon- distinguishes the latter from philosophia prima and 
from natural theology. He holds that metaphysics deals with the 
abstract and, fixed parts of nature whereas physics d'eals with the 
transitory parts. In other words, physics deals with the material and 
efficient causes whereas metaphysics deals with the formal and final 
causes. (Note that Bacon has here adopted Aristotle’s well-known 
four causes.) 

At this point the author indicates the chief defect in Plato’s theory 
of forms, which caused him to confuse metaphysics with natural 
theology. The forms of substances such as lion, oak, gold, water 
and air are beyond* our comprehension and* innumerable, but the forms 
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of sense, such as heat and colors, are discoverable and are few in 
number. He uses whiteness as an example to distinguish the inquiry 
proper to physics from that belonging to metaphysics. 

The knowledge of man is as the waters, some descending from 
above, and some springing from beneath; the one informed by 
the light of nature, the other inspired by divine revelation. The 
light of nature consisteth in the notions of the mind and the 
reports of the senses: for as for knowledge which man receiveth 
by teaching, it is cumulative and not original; as in a water that 
besides his own spring-head is fed with other springs and 
streams. So then, according to these two differing illuminations 
or originals, knowledge is first of all divided into divinity and 
philosophy. 

In philosophy, the contemplations of man do either penetrate 
unto God, or are circumferred to nature, or are reflected or re¬ 
verted upon himself. Out of which several inquiries there do 
arise three knowledges; divine philosophy, natural philosophy, 
and human philosophy or humanity. For all things are marked 
and stamped wfith this triple character, of the power of God, 
the difference of nature, and the use of man. But because the 
distributions and partitions of knowledge are not like several 
lines that meet in one angle, and so touch but in a point; but 
are like branches of a tree, that meet in a stem, which hath a 
dimension and quantity of entireness and continuance, before 
it come to discontinue and break itself into arms and boughs: 
therefore it is good, before we enter into the former distribu¬ 
tion, to erect and constitute one universal science, by the name 
of philosophia prima, primitive or summary philosophy, as the 
main and common way, before we come where the ways part 
and divide themselves; which science whether I should report 
as deficient or no, I stand doubtful. For I find a certain rhap¬ 
sody of natural theology, and of divers parts of logic; and of 
that part of natural philosophy which concerneth the principles, 
and of that other part of natural philosophy which concerneth 
the soul or spirit; all these strangely commixed and confused; 
but being examined, it seemetli to me rather a depredation of 
other sciences, advanced and exalted unto some height of terms, 
than anything solid or substantive of itself. Nevertheless I 
cannot be ignorant of the distinction which is current, that the 
same things are handled but in several respects. As for ex¬ 
ample, that logic consideretli of many things as they are in no¬ 
tion, and this philosophy as they are in nature; the one in ap- 
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pearance, the other in existence; but I find this difference better 
made than pursued. For if they had considered quantity, sim¬ 
ilitude, diversity, and the rest of those external characters of 
things, as philosophers, and in nature, their inquiries must of 
force have been of a far other kind than they are. For doth 
any of them, in handling quantity, speak of the force of union, 
how and how far it multiplieth virtue? Doth any give the 
reason, why some things in nature are so common, and in so 
great mass, and others so rare, and in so small quantity? Doth 
any, in handling similitude and diversity, assign the cause 
why iron should not move to iron, which is more like, but move 
to the load-stone, which is less like? Why in all diversities of 
things there should be certain particles in nature, which are 
almost ambiguous to which kind they should be referred? But 
there is a mere and deep silence touching the nature and oper¬ 
ation of those common adjuncts of things, as in nature: and 
only a resuming and repeating of the force and use of them in 
speech or argument. Therefore, because in a writing of this 
nature I avoid all subtility, my meaning touching this original 
or universal philosophy is thus, in a plain and gross descrip¬ 
tion by negative: That it be a receptacle for all such profitable 
observations and axioms as fall not within the compass of any 
of the special parts of philosophy or sciences, but are more com¬ 
mon and of a higher stage. . . . 

We may return to the former distribution of the three philos¬ 
ophies, divine, natural, and human. And as concerning divine 
philosophy or natural theology, it is that knowledge or rudiment 
of knowledge concerning God, which may be obtained by the 
contemplation of his creatures; which knowledge may be truly 
termed divine in respect of the object, and natural in respect of 
the light. The bounds of this knowledge are, that it sufficeth 
to convince atheism, but not to inform religion: and therefore 
there was never miracle wrought by God to convert an atheist, 
because the light of nature might have led him to confess a 
God: but miracles have been wrought to convert idolaters and 
the superstitious, because no light of nature extendeth to declare 
the will and true worship of God. For as all works do show 
forth the power and skill of the workman, and not his image, 
so it is of the works of God, which do show the omnipotency 
and wisdom of the maker, but not his image. And therefore 
therein the heathen opinion differeth from the sacred truth; for 
they supposed the world to be the image of God, and man to be 
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an extract or compendious image of the world; but the scrip¬ 
tures never vouchsafe to attribute to the world that honour, as 
to be the image of God, but only the work of his hands; neither 
do they speak of any other image of God, but man. Wherefore 
by the contemplation of nature to induce and enforce the ac¬ 
knowledgement of God, and to demonstrate his power, provi¬ 
dence, and goodness, is an excellent argument, and hath been 
excellently handled by divers. But on the other side, out of the 
contemplation of nature, or ground of human knowledges, to 
induce any verity or persuasion concerning the points of faith, 
is in my judgment not safe: Da fidei qnoe fidei sunt. For the 
heathen themselves conclude as much in that excellent and 
divine fable of the golden chain: That men and gods were not 
able to draw Jupiter down to the earth; but contrariwise Jupiter 
was able to draw them up to heaven. So as we ought not to 
attempt to draw down or to submit the mysteries of God to our 
reason; but contrariwise to raise and advance our reason to the 
divine truth. So as in this part of knowledge, touching divine 
philosophy, I am so far from noting any deficience, as I rather 
note an excess: whereunto I have digressed because of the ex¬ 
treme prejudice which both religion and philosophy hath re¬ 
ceived and may receive by being commixed together; as that 
which undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, and an 
imaginary and fabulous philosophy. . . . 

Leaving therefore divine philosophy or natural theology (not 
divinity or inspired theology, which we reserve for the last of 
all as the haven and sabbath of all man’s contemplations) we 
will now proceed to natural philosophy. If then it be true that 
Democritus said, that the truth of nature lietli hid in certain 
deep mines and caves; and if it be true likewise that the al¬ 
chemists do so much inculcate, that Vulcan is a second nature, 
and imitateth that dexterously and compendiously which nature 
worketh by ambages and length of time; it were good to divide 
natural philosophy into the mine and the furnace, and to make 
two professions or occupations of natural philosophers, some 
to be pioneers and some smiths; some to dig, and some to refine 
and hammer. And surely I do best allow of a division of that 
kind, though in more familiar and scholastical terms; namely, 
that these be the two parts of natural philosophy, the inquisition 
of causes, and the production of effects; speculative, and opera¬ 
tive; natural science, and natural prudence. For as in civil 
matters there is a wisdom of discourse, and a wisdom of direc- 
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tion; so is it in natural. And here I will make a request; that 
for the latter (or at least for a part thereof) I may revive and 
reintegrate the misapplied and abused name of natural magic; 
which in the true sense is but natural wisdom, or natural pru¬ 
dence; taken according to the ancient acception, purged from 
vanity and superstition. Now although it be true, and I know 
it well, that there is an intercourse between causes and effects, 
so as both these knowledges, speculative and operative, have a 
great connexion between themselves; yet because all true and 
fruitful natural philosophy hath a double scale or ladder, 
ascendent and descendent, ascending from experiments to the 
invention of causes, and descending from causes to the invention 
of new experiments; therefore I judge it most requisite that 
these two parts be severally considered and handled. 

Natural science or theory is divided into physics and meta¬ 
physics: wherein I desire it may be conceived that I use the 
word metaphysic in a differing sense from that that is re¬ 
ceived. . . . 

I intend philosophic, prima, summary philosophy and meta¬ 
physic, which heretofore have been confounded as one, to be two 
distinct things. For the one I have made as a parent or common 
ancestor to all knowledge; and the other I have now brought in 
as a branch or descendant of natural science. It appeareth like¬ 
wise that I have assigned to summary philosophy the common 
principles and axioms which are promiscuous and indifferent 
to several sciences: I have assigned unto it likewise the inquiry 
touching the operation of the relative and adventive characters 
of essences, as quantity, similitude, diversity, possibility, 
and the rest: with this distinction and provision; that they be 
handled as they have efficacy in nature, and not logically. It 
appeareth likewise that natural theology, which heretofore hath 
been handled confusedly with metaphysics, I have inclosed and 
bounded by itself. It is therefore now a question what is left 
remaining for metaphysics; wherein I may without prejudice 
preserve thus much of the conceit of antiquity, that physic 
should contemplate that which is inherent in matter, and there¬ 
fore transitory; and metaphysic that which is abstracted and 
fixed. And again, that physic should handle that which sup- 
poseth in nature only a being and moving; and metaphysic 
should handle that which supposeth further in nature a reason, 
understanding, and platform. But the difference, perspicu¬ 
ously expressed, is most familiar and sensible. For as we di- 
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videcl natural philosophy in general into the inquiry of causes, 
and productions of effects: so that part which concerneth the 
inquiry of causes we do subdivide according to the received and 
sound division of causes. The one part, which is physic, in- 
quireth and handleth the material and efficient causes; and the 
other, which is metaphysic, handleth the formal and final 
causes. . . . 

For metaphysic, we have assigned unto it the inquiry of 
formal and final causes; which assignation, as to the former 
of them, may seen to be nugatory and void, because of the re¬ 
ceived and inveterate opinion, that the inquisition of man is not 
competent to find out essential forms or true differences: of 
which opinion we will take this hold, that the invention of 
forms is of all other parts of knowledge the worthiest to be 
sought, if it be possible to be found. As for the possibility, they 
are ill discoverers that think there is no land, when they can see 
nothing but sea. But it is manifest that Plato, in his opinion of 
ideas, as one that had a wit of elevation situate as upon a cliff, 
did descry that forms were the true object of knowledge; but 
lost the real fruit of his opinion, by considering of forms as 
absolutely abstracted from matter, and not confined and deter¬ 
mined by matter; and so turning his opinion upon theology, 
wherewith all his natural philosophy is infected. But if any 
man shall keep a continual watchful and severe eye upon action, 
operation, and the use of knowledge, he may advise and take 
notice what are the forms, the disclosures whereof are fruitful 
and important to the state of man. For as to the forms of 
substances (man only except, of whom it is said, Formavit 
hominem de limo terrce, et spiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum 
vitce, and not as of all other creatures, Producant aquce, pro¬ 
ducat terra), the forms of substances I say (as they are now by 
compounding and transplanting multiplied) are so perplexed, 
as they are not to be inquired; no more than it were either pos¬ 
sible or to purpose to seek in gross the forms of those sounds 
which make words, which by composition and transposition of 
letters are infinite. But on the other side to inquire the form 
of those sounds or voices which make simple letters is easily 
comprehensible; and being known induceth and manifesteth 
the forms of all words, which consist and are compounded of 
them. In the same manner to inquire the form of a lion, of an 
oak, of gold; nay, of water, of air, is a vain pursuit: but to 
inquire the forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, 
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of colours, of gravity and levity, of density, of tenuity, of heat, 
of cold, and all other natures and qualities, which, like an 
alphabet, are not many, and of which the essences (upheld by 
matter) of all creatures do consist; to inquire, I say, the true 
forms of these, is that part of metaphysic which we now define 
of. Not but that physic doth make inquiry and take considera¬ 
tion of the same natures: but how ? Only as to the material and 
efficient causes of them, and not as to the forms. For example, 
if the cause of whiteness in snow or froth be inquired, and it be 
rendered thus, that the subtile intermixture of air and water is 
the cause, it is well rendered; but nevertheless is this the form 
of whiteness? no; but it is the efficient, which is ever but 
vehiculum formce. This part of metaphysics I do not find la¬ 
boured and performed: whereat I marvel not: because I hold it 
not possible to be invented by that course of invention which 
hath been used; in regard that men (which is the root of all 
error) have made too untimely a departure and too remote a 
recess from particulars. . . . 

III. The F'our Idols 

Introduction and Analysis 

This famous discussion comprises aphorisms XXXVIII-LXV of 
Book I of the Novumj Organum (Spedding, Ellis & Heath ed. of 
The Works of Francis Bacon, Yol. VIII, pp. 76-94, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., publishers). To save space most of the separate Roman numerals 
have been omitted. 

Bacon defines four classes of idols in aphorisms XXXVIII-XLIV. 
He then gives a list of the various forms of the idols of the tribe, 
with examples of each (aphorisms XLV-LII). Idols of the cave are 
exemplified in aphorisms LIII-LVIII, a summary being given in 
aphorism LYIII. Idols of the tribe are classified and exemplified 
in aphorisms LIX and LX, and idols of the theater are identified with 
philosophical systems in aphorism LXH. Interesting examples of 
idols of the theater are given in aphorisms LXIII-LXY. 

XXXYIII-XLIV. The idols and false notions which are now 
in possession of the human understanding, and have taken deep 
root therein, not only so beset men’s minds that truth can hardly 
find entrance, but even after entrance obtained, they will again 
in the very instauration of the sciences meet and trouble us, 
unless men being forewarned of the danger fortify themselves 
as far as may be against their assaults. 

There are four classes of Idols which beset men’s minds. To 
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these for distinction’s sake I have assigned names,—calling the 
first class Idols of the Tribe; the second, Idols of the Gave; the 
third, Idols of the Market-place; the fourth, Idols of the 
Theatre. 

The formation of ideas and axioms by true induction is no 
doubt the proper remedy to be applied for the keeping off and 
clearing away of idols. To point them out, however, is of great 
use; for the doctrine of Idols is to the Interpretation of Nature 
what the doctrine of the refutation of Sophisms is to common 
Logic. 

The Idols of the Tribe have their foundation in human nature 
itself, and in the tribe or race of men. For it is a false asser¬ 
tion that the sense of man is the measure of things. On the con¬ 
trary, all perceptions as well of the sense as of the mind are 
according to the measure of the individual and not according 
to the measure of the universe. And the human understanding 
is like a false mirror, which, receiving rays irregularly, distorts 
and discolours the nature of things by mingling its own nature 
with it. 

The Idols of the Cave are the idols of the individual man. 
For every one (besides the errors common to human nature in 
general) has a cave or den of his own, which refracts and dis¬ 
colours the light of nature; owing either to his own proper and 
peculiar nature; or to his education and conversation with 
others; or to the reading of books, and the authority of those 
whom he esteems and admires; or to the differences of impres¬ 
sions, accordingly as they take place in a mind preoccupied 
and predisposed or in a mind indifferent and settled; or the 
like. So that the spirit of man (according as it is meted out to 
different individuals) is in fact a thing variable and full of 
perturbation, and governed as it were by chance. Whence it 
was well observed by Heraclitus that men look for science in 
their own lesser worlds, and not in the greater or common 
world. 

There are also Idols formed by the intercourse and association 
of men with each other, which I call Idols of the Market-place, 
on account of the commerce and consort of men there. For it is 
by discourse that men associate; and words are imposed accord¬ 
ing to the apprehension of the vulgar. And therefore the 
ill and unfit choice of words wonderfully obstructs the under¬ 
standing. Nor do the definitions or explanations wherewith in 
some things learned men are wont to guard and defend them- 
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selves, by any means set the matter right. But words plainly 
force and overrule the understanding, and throw all into con¬ 
fusion, and lead men away into numberless empty controversies 
and idle fancies. 

Lastly, there are Idols which have immigrated into men’s 
minds from the various dogmas of philosophies, and also from 
wrong laws of demonstration. These I call Idols of the Theatre; 
because in my judgment all the received systems are but so 
many stage-plays, representing worlds of their own creation 
after an unreal and scenic fashion. Nor is it only of the sys¬ 
tems now in vogue, or only of the ancient sects and philosophies, 
that I speak; for many more plays of the same kind may yet be 
composed and in like artificial manner set forth; seeing that 
errors the most widely different have nevertheless causes for 
the most part alike. Neither again do I mean this only of entire 
systems, but also of many principles and axioms in science, 
which by tradition, credulity, and negligence have come to be 
received. 

But of these several kinds of Idols I must speak more largely 
and exactly, that the understanding may be duly cautioned. 

XLV-LII. The human understanding is of its own nature 
prone to suppose the existence of more order and regularity 
in the world than it finds. And though there be many things 
in nature which are singular and unmatched, yet it devises for 
them parallels and conjugates and relatives which do not exist. 
Hence the fiction that all celestial bodies move in perfect circles; 
spirals and dragons being (except in name) utterly rejected. 
Hence too the element of Fire with its orb is brought in, to 
make up the square with the other three which the sense per¬ 
ceives. Hence also the ratio of density of the so-called elements 
is arbitrarily fixed at ten to one. And so on of other dreams. 
And these fancies affect not dogmas only, but simple notions 
also. 

The human understanding when it has once adopted an opin¬ 
ion (either as being the received opinion or as being agreeable 
to itself) draws all things else to support and agree with it. 
And though there be a greater number and weight of instances 
to be found on the other side, yet these it either neglects and 
despises, or else by some distinction sets aside and rejects; in 
order that by this great and pernicious predetermination the 
authority of its former conclusions may remain inviolate. And 
therefore it was a good answer that was made by one who when 
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they showed him hanging in a temple a picture of those who 
had paid their vows as having escaped a shipwreck, and would 
have him say whether he did not now acknowledge the power 
of the god,—-“Aye,” asked he again, “but where are they 
painted that were drowned after their vows?” And such is the 
way of all superstition, whether in astrology, dreams, omens, 
divine judgments, or the like; wherein men, having a delight 
in such vanities, mark the events where they are fulfilled, but 
where they fail, though this happen much oftener, neglect and 
pass them by. But with far more subtlety does this mischief 
insinuate itself into philosophy and the sciences; in which the 
first conclusion colours and brings into conformity with itself all 
that come after, though far sounder and better. Besides, inde¬ 
pendently of that delight and vanity which I have described, it 
is the peculiar and perpetual error of the human intellect to be 
more moved and excited by affirmatives than by negatives; 
whereas it ought properly to hold itself indifferently disposed 
towards both alike. Indeed in the establishment of any true 
axiom, the negative instance is the more forcible of the two. 

The human understanding is moved by those things most 
which strike and enter the mind simultaneously and suddenly, 
and so fill the imagination; and then it feigns and supposes all 
other things to be somehow, though it cannot see how, similar 
to those few things by which it is surrounded. But for that 
going to and fro to remote and heterogeneous instances, by 
which axioms are tried as in the fire, the intellect is altogether 
slow and unfit, unless it be forced thereto by severe laws and 
overruling authority. 

The human understanding is unquiet; it cannot stop or rest, 
and still presses onward, but in vain. Therefore it is that we 
cannot conceive of any end or limit to the world; but always 
as of necessity it occurs to us that there is something beyond. 
Neither again can it be conceived how eternity has flowed down 
to the present day; for that distinction which is commonly 
received of infinity in time past and in time to come can by no 
means hold; for it would thence follow that one infinity is 
greater than another, and that infinity is wasting away and 
tending to become finite. The like subtlety arises touching the 
infinite divisibility of lines, from the same inability of thought 
to stop. But this inability interferes more mischievously in the 
discovery of causes: for although the most general principles in 
nature ought to be held merely positive, as they are discovered, 
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and cannot with truth be referred to a cause; nevertheless the 
human understanding being unable to rest still seeks something 
prior in the order of nature. And then it is that in struggling 
towards that which is further off it falls back upon that which 
is more nigh at hand; namely, on final causes: wdiicli have rela¬ 
tion clearly to the nature of man rather than to the nature of 
the universe; and from this source have strangely defiled philos¬ 
ophy. But he is no less an unskilled and shallow philosopher 
who seeks causes of that which is most general, than he who 
in things subordinate and subaltern omits to do so. 

The human understanding is no dry light, but receives an 
infusion from the will and affections; whence proceed sciences 
which may be called “sciences as one would.’’ For what a man 
had rather were true he more readily believes. Therefore he 
rejects difficult things from impatience of research; sober things, 
because they narrow hope; the deeper things of nature, from 
superstition; the light of experience, from arrogance and pride, 
lest his mind should seem to be occupied with things mean and 
transitory; things not commonly believed, out of deference to 
the opinion of the vulgar. Numberless in short are the ways, 
and sometimes imperceptible, in which the affections colour 
and infect the understanding. 

But by far the greatest hindrance and aberration of the hu¬ 
man understanding proceeds from the dulness, incompetency, 
and deceptions of the senses; in that things which strike the 
sense outweigh things which do not immediately strike it, though 
they be more important. Hence it is that speculation commonly 
ceases where sight ceases; insomuch that of things invisible there 
is little or no observation. Hence all the working of the spirits 
inclosed in tangible bodies lies hid and unobserved of men. So 
also all the more subtle changes of form in the parts of coarser 
substances (which they commonly call alteration, though it is 
in truth local motion through exceedingly small spaces) is in like 
manner unobserved. And yet unless these two things just 
mentioned be searched out and brought to light, nothing great 
can be achieved in nature, as far as the production of works is 
concerned. So again the essential nature of our common air, 
and of all bodies less dense than air (which are very many), is 
almost unknown. For the sense by itself is a thing infirm and 
erring; neither can instruments for enlarging or sharpening 
the senses do much; but all the truer kind of interpretation of 
nature is effected by instances and experiments fit and apposite; 
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wherein the sense decides touching the experiment only, and 
the experiment touching the point in nature and the thing itself. 

The human understanding is of its own nature prone to 
abstractions and gives a substance and reality to things which 
are fleeting. But to resolve nature into abstractions is less to 
our purpose than to dissect her into parts; as did the school of 
Democritus, which went further into nature than the rest. Mat¬ 
ter rather than forms should be the object of our attention, its 
configurations and changes of configuration, and simple action, 
and law of action or motion; for forms are figments of the 
human mind, unless you will call those laws of action forms. 

Such then are the idols which I call Idols of the Tribe; and 
which take their rise either from the homogeneity of the sub¬ 
stance of the human spirit, or from its restless motion, or from 
an infusion of the affections, or from the incompetency of the 
senses, or from the modes of impression. 

LIII-LVIII. The Idols of the Cave take their rise in the pe¬ 
culiar constitution, mental or bodily, of each individual; and also 
in education, habit, and accident. Of this kind there is a great 
number and variety; but I will instance those the pointing out 
of which contains the most important caution, and which have 
most effect in disturbing the clearness of the understanding. 

Men become attached to certain particular sciences and specu¬ 
lations, either because they fancy themselves the authors and 
inventors thereof, or because they have bestowed the greatest 
pains upon them and become most habituated to them. But men 
of this kind, if they betake themselves to philosophy and con¬ 
templations of a general character, distort and colour them in 
obedience to their former fancies; a thing especially to be 
noticed in Aristotle, who made his natural philosophy a mere 
bond-servant to his logic, thereby rendering it contentious and 
wellnigh useless. The race of chemists again out of a few ex¬ 
periments of the furnace have built up a fantastic philosophy, 
framed with reference to a few things; and Gilbert also, after 
he had employed himself most laboriously in the study and ob¬ 
servation of the loadstone, proceeded at once to construct an 
entire system in accordance with his favourite subject. 

There is one principal and as it were radical distinction be¬ 
tween different minds, in respect of philosophy and the sciences; 
which is this: that some minds are stronger and apter to mark 
the differences of things, others to mark their resemblances. 
The steady and acute mind can fix its contemplations and dwell 
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and fasten on the subtlest distinctions: the lofty and discursive 
mind recognises and puts together the finest and most general 
resemblances. Both kinds however easily err in excess, by 
catching the one at gradations the other at shadows. 

There are found some minds given to an extreme admiration 
of antiquity, others to an extreme love and appetite for novelty; 
but few so duly tempered that they can hold the mean, neither 
carping at what has been well laid down by the ancients, nor 
despising what is well introduced by the moderns. This how¬ 
ever turns to the great injury of the sciences and philosophy; 
since these affectations of antiquity and novelty are the humours 
of partisans rather than judgments; and truth is to be sought 
for not in the felicity of any age, which is an unstable thing, 
but in the light of nature and experience, which is eternal. 
These factions therefore must be abjured, and care must be 
taken that the intellect be not hurried by them into assent. 

Contemplations of nature and of bodies in their simple form 
break up and distract the understanding, while contemplations 
of nature and bodies in their composition and configuration 
overpower and dissolve the understanding: a distinction well 
seen in the school of Leucippus and Democritus as compared 
with the other philosophies. For that school is so busied with 
the particles that it hardly attends to the structure; while the 
others are so lost in admiration of the structure that they do not 
penetrate to the simplicity of nature. These kinds of contem¬ 
plation should therefore be alternated and taken by turns; that 
so the understanding may be rendered at once penetrating and 
comprehensive, and the inconveniences above mentioned, with 
the idols which proceed from them, may be avoided. 

Let such then be our provision and contemplative prudence 
for keeping off and dislodging the Idols of the Cave, which grow 
for the most part either out of the predominance of a favourite 
subject, or out of an excessive tendency to compare or to dis¬ 
tinguish, or out of partiality for particular ages, or out of the 
largeness or minuteness of the objects contemplated. And gen¬ 
erally let every student of nature take this as a rule,—that 
whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peculiar satis¬ 
faction is to be held in suspicion, and that so much the more 
care is to be taken in dealing with such questions to keep the 
understanding even and clear. 

LIX and LX. But the Idols of the Market-place are the most 
troublesome of all: idols which have crept into the understand- 
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ing through the alliances of words and names. For men be¬ 
lieve that their reason governs words; but it is also true that 
words react on the understanding; and this it is that has ren¬ 
dered philosophy and the sciences sophistical and inactive. Now 
words, being commonly framed and applied according to the 
capacity of the vulgar, follow those lines of division which are 
most obvious to the vulgar understanding. And whenever an 
understanding of greater acuteness or a more diligent observa¬ 
tion would alter those lines to suit the true divisions of nature, 
words stand in the way and resist the change. Whence it comes 
to pass that the high and formal discussions of learned men 
end oftentimes in disputes about words and names; with which 
(according to the use and wisdom of the mathematicians) it 
would be more prudent to begin, and so by means of definitions 
reduce them to order. Yet even definitions cannot cure this evil 
in dealing with natural and material things; since the definitions 
themselves consist of words, and those words beget others: so 
that it is necessary to recur to individual instances, and those 
in due series and order; as I shall say presently when I come 
to the method and scheme for the formation of notions and 
axioms. 

The idols imposed by words on the understanding are of two 
kinds. They are either names of things which do not exist 
(for as there are things left unnamed through lack of observa¬ 
tion, so likewise are there means which result from fantastic 
suppositions and to which nothing in reality corresponds), or 
they are names of things which exist, but yet confused and ill- 
defined, and hastily and irregularly derived from realities. Of 
the former kind are Fortune, the Prime Mover, Planetary 
Orbits, Element of Fire, and like fictions which owe their origin 
to false and idle theories. And this class of idols is more easily 
expelled, because to get rid of them it is only necessary that all 
theories should be steadily rejected and dismissed as obsolete. 

But the other class, which springs out of a faulty and unskilful 
abstraction, is intricate and deeply rooted. Let us take for 
example such a word as humid; and see how far the several 
things which the word is used to signify agree with each other; 
and we shall find the word humid to be nothing else than a mark 
loosely and confusedly applied to denote a variety of actions 
which will not bear to be reduced to any constant meaning. For 
it both signifies that which easily spreads itself round any other 
body; and that which in itself is indeterminate and cannot solid- 
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ise; and that which readily yields in every direction; and that 
which easily divides and scatters itself; and that which easily 
unites and collects itself; and that which readily flows and is 
put in motion; and that which readily clings to another body 
and wets it; and that which is easily reduced to a liquid, or 
being solid easily melts. Accordingly when you come to apply 
the word,—if you take it in one sense, flame is humid; if in an¬ 
other, air is not humid; if in another, fine dust is humid; if in 
another, glass is humid. So that it is easy to see that the notion 
is taken by abstraction only from water and common and ordi¬ 
nary liquids, without any due verification. 

There are however in words certain degrees of distortion and 
error. One of the least faulty kinds is that of names of sub¬ 
stances, especially of lowest species and well-deduced (for the 
notion of chalk and of mud is good, of earth bad) ; a more faulty 
kind is that of actions, as to generate, to corrupt, to alter; the 
most faulty is of qualities (except such as are the immediate 
objects of the sense) as heavy, light, rare, dense, and the like. 
Yet in all these cases some notions are of necessity a little better 
than others, in proportion to the greater variety of subjects 
that fall within the range of human sense. . . . 

LXII. Idols of the Theatre, or of Systems, are many, and 
there can be and perhaps will be yet many more. For were it 
not that now for many ages men’s minds have been busied with 
religion and theology; and were it not that civil governments, 
especially monarchies, have been averse to such novelties, even 
in matters speculative; so that men labour therein to the peril 
and harming of their fortunes,—not only unrewarded, but 
exposed also to contempt and envy; doubtless there would have 
arisen many other philosophical sects like to those which in 
great variety flourished once among the Greeks. For as on the 
phenomena of the heavens many hypotheses may be constructed, 
so likewise (and more also) many various dogmas may be set 
up and established on the phenomena of philosophy. And in 
the plays of this philosophical theatre you may observe the same 
thing which is found in the theatre of the poets, that stories 
invented for the stage are more compact and elegant, and more 
as one would wish them to be, than true stories out of history. 

In general however there is taken for the material of philos¬ 
ophy either a great deal out of a few things, or a very little 
out of many things; so that on both sides philosophy is based 
on too narrow a foundation of experiment and natural history, 
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and decides on the authority of too few cases. For the Rational 
School of philosophers snatches from experience a variety of 
common instances, neither duly ascertained nor diligently ex¬ 
amined and weighed, and leaves all the rest to meditation and 
agitation of wit. 

There is also another class of philosophers, who having be¬ 
stowed much diligent and careful labour on a few experiments, 
have thence made bold to educe and construct systems; wrestling 
all other facts in a strange fashion to conformity therewith. 

And there is yet a third class, consisting of those who out of 
faith and veneration mix their philosophy with theology and 
traditions; among whom the vanity of some has gone so far 
aside as to seek the origin of sciences among spirits and genii. 
So that this parent stock of errors—this false philosophy—is 
of three kinds; the Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Supersti¬ 
tious. 

LXIII-LXV. The most conspicuous example of the first 
class was Aristotle, who corrupted natural philosophy by his 
logic: fashioning the world out of categories; assigning to the 
human soul, the noblest of substances, a genus from words of 
the second intention; doing the business of density and rarity 
(which is to make bodies of greater or less dimensions, that is, 
occupy greater or less spaces), by the frigid distinction of act 
and power; asserting that single bodies have each a single and 
proper motion, and that if they participate in any other, then 
this results from an external cause; and imposing countless 
other arbitrary restrictions on the nature of things; being al¬ 
ways more solicitous to provide an answer to the question and 
affirm something positive in words, than about the inner truth 
of things; a failing best shown when his philosophy is com¬ 
pared with other systems of note among the Greeks. For the 
Homceomera of Anaxagoras; the Atoms of Leucippus and 
Democritus; the Heaven and Earth of Parmenides; the Strife 
and Friendship of Empedocles; Heraclitus’s doctrine how bodies 
are resolved into the indifferent nature of fire, and remoulded 
into solids; have all of them some taste of the natural philoso¬ 
pher,—some savour of the nature of things, and experience, 
and bodies; whereas in the physics of Aristotle you hear hardly 
anything but the words of logic; which in his metaphysics also, 
under a more imposing name, and more forsooth as a realist 
than a nominalist, he has handled over again. Nor let any 
weight be given to the fact, that in his books on animals and 
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his problems, and other of his treatises, there is frequent dealing 
with experiments. For he had come to his conclusion before; 
he did not consult experience, as he should have done, in order 
to the framing of his decisions and axioms; but having first 
determined the question according to his will, he then resorts 
to experience, and bending her into conformity with his placets 
leads her about like a captive in a procession; so that even on 
this count he is more guilty than his modern followers, the 
schoolmen, who have abandoned experience altogether. 

But the Empirical school of philosophy gives birth to dogmas 
more deformed and monstrous than the Sophistical or Rational 
school. For it has its foundations not in the light of common 
notions, (which though it be a faint and superficial light, is yet 
in a manner universal, and has reference to many things), 
but in the narrowness and darkness of a few experiments. To 
those therefore who are daily busied with these experiments, and 
have infected their imagination with them, such a philosophy 
seems probable and all but certain; to all men else incredible 
and vain. Of this there is a notable instance in the alchemists 
and their dogmas; though it is hardly to be found elsewhere in 
these times, except in the philosophy of Gilbert. Nevertheless 
with regard to philosophies of this kind there is one caution 
not to be omitted; for I foresee that if ever men are roused 
by my admonitions to betake themselves seriously to experiment 
and bid farewell to sophistical doctrines, then indeed through 
the premature hurry of the understanding to leap or fly to 
universals and principles of things, great danger may be ap¬ 
prehended from philosophies of this kind; against which evil 
we ought even now to prepare. 

But the corruption of philosophy by superstition and an ad¬ 
mixture of theology is far more widely spread, and does the 
greatest harm, whether to entire systems or to their parts. 
For the human understanding is obnoxious to the influence of 
the imagination no less than to the influence of common notions. 
For the contentious and sophistical kind of philosophy ensnares 
the understanding; but this kind, being fanciful and tumid and 
half poetical, misleads it more by flattery. For there is in man 
an ambition of the understanding, no less than of the will, 
especially in high and lofty spirits. 

Of this kind we have among the Greeks a striking example 
in Pythagoras, though he united with it a coarser and more 
cumbrous superstition; another in Plato and his school, more 
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dangerous and subtle. It shows itself likewise in parts of other 
philosophies, in the introduction of abstract forms and final 
causes and first causes, with the omission in most cases of causes 
intermediate, and the like. Upon this point the greatest cau¬ 
tion should be used. For nothing is so mischievous as the apo¬ 
theosis of error; and it is a very plague of the understanding 
for vanity to become the object of veneration. Yet in this van¬ 
ity some of the moderns have with extreme levity indulged so 
far as to attempt to found a system of natural philosophy on the 
first chapters of Genesis, on the book of Job, and other parts 
of the sacred writings; seeking for the dead among the living; 
which also makes the inhibition and repression of it the more 
important, because from this unwholesome mixture of things 
human and divine there arises not only a fantastic philosophy 
but also an heretical religion. Very meet it is therefore that we 
be sober-minded, and give to faith that only which is faith’s. . . 

IV. The New Method of Induction 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection comprises aphorisms XVIII-XXXVII of Book I of 
the Novum Organum (Speckling, Ellis & Heath ed., Vol. VIII, pp. 
71-76) and aphorisms X-XVI, with many examples under each of the 
three tables omitted, of Book II (idem, pp. 178-205). 

Bacon distinguishes his method of induction from that in vogue in 
his day, the essence of which was the making of a hasty generaliza¬ 
tion from a few positive instances of a phenomenon (instances in 
which a phenomenon such as heat is present). His own method is 
to gather a large number of instances of all kinds— positive, negative 
and variable, and to induce the law exhibited in such instances only 
after such a complete survey of the situation and extensive collection 
of data. Hence it is important, he thinks, to have three separate 
tables of instances and to base the induction upon carefully selected 
instances arranged in these tables. To illustrate his method he uses 
the phenomenon of heat, the problem being to induce what Bacon 
calls, after the Aristotelian and scholastic theory current in his day, 
the form of heat. This selection is especially significant because 
John Stuart Mill based his famous experimental methods on Bacon’s 
three tables. 

XVIII-XXXVII. The discoveries which have hitherto been 
made in the sciences are such as lie close to vulgar notions, 
scarcely beneath the surface. In order to penetrate into the 
inner and further recesses of nature, it is necessary that both 
notions and axioms be derived from things by a more sure and 
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guarded way; and that a method of intellectual operation be 
introduced altogether better and more certain. 

There are and can be only two ways of searching into and 
discovering truth. The one flies from the senses and particu¬ 
lars to the most general axioms, and from these principles, the 
truth of which it takes for settled and immoveable, proceeds 
to judgment and to the discovery of middle axioms. And this 
way is now in fashion. The other derives axioms from the 
senses and particulars, rising by a gradual and unbroken ascent, 
so that it arrives at the most general axioms last of all. This 
is the true way, but as yet untried. 

The understanding left to itself takes the same course 
(namely, the former) which it takes in accordance with logical 
order. For the mind longs to spring up to positions of higher 
generality, that it may find rest there; and so after a little 
while wearies of experiment. But this evil is increased by logic, 
because of the order and solemnity of its disputations. 

The understanding left to itself, in a sober, patient, and grave 
mind, especially if it be not hindered by received doctrines, 
tries a little that other way, which is the right one, but with 
little progress; since the understanding, unless directed and as¬ 
sisted, is a thing unequal, and quite unfit to contend with the 
obscurity of things. 

Both ways set out from the senses and particulars, and rest 
in the highest generalities; but the difference between them is 
infinite. For the one just glances at experiment and particulars 
in passing, the other dwells duly and orderly among them. The 
one, again, begins at once by establishing certain abstract and 
useless generalities, the other rises by gradual steps to that 
which is prior and better known in the order of nature. 

There is a great difference between the Idols of the human 
mind and the Ideas of the divine. That is to say, between cer¬ 
tain empty dogmas, and the true signatures and marks set 
upon the works of creation as they are found in nature. 

It cannot be that axioms established by argumentation should 
avail for the discovery of new works; since the subtlety of 
nature is greater many times over than the subtlety of argu¬ 
ment. But axioms duly and orderly formed from particulars 
easily discover the way to new particulars, and thus render 
sciences active. 

The axioms now in use, having been suggested by a scanty 
and manipular experience and a few particulars of most gen- 
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eral occurrence, are made for the most part just large enough 
to fit and take these in: and therefore it is no wonder if they 
do not lead to new particulars. And if some opposite instance, 
not observed or not known before, chance to come in the way, 
the axiom is rescued and preserved by some frivolous distinc¬ 
tion; whereas the truer course would be to correct the axiom 
itself. 

The conclusions of human reason as ordinarily applied in 
matters of nature, I call for the sake of distinction Anticipations 
of Nature (as a thing rash or premature). That reason which 
is elicited from facts by a just and methodical process, I call 
Interpretation of Nature. 

Anticipations are a ground sufficiently firm for consent; for 
even if men went mad all after the same fashion, they might 
agree one with another well enough. 

For the winning of assent, indeed, anticipations are far more 
powerful than interpretations; because being collected from a 
few instances, and those for the most part of familiar occur' 
rence, they straightway touch the understanding and fill the 
imagination; whereas interpretations on the other hand, being 
gathered here and there from very various and widely dispersed 
facts, cannot suddenly strike the understanding; and therefore 
they must needs, in respect of the opinions of the time, seem 
harsh and out of tune; much as the mysteries of faith do. 

In sciences founded on opinions and dogmas, the use of anti¬ 
cipations and logic is good; for in them the object is to command 
assent to the proposition, not to master the thing. 

Though all the wits of all the ages should meet together and 
combine and transmit their labours, yet will no great progress 
ever be made in science by means of anticipations; because radi¬ 
cal errors in the first concoction of the mind are not to be 
cured by the excellence of functions and remedies subsequent. 

It is idle to expect any great advancement in science from 
the superinducing and engrafting of new things upon old. We 
must begin anew from the very foundations, unless we would 
revolve for ever in a circle with mean and contemptible progress. 

The honour of the ancient authors, and indeed of all, remains 
untouched; since the comparison I challenge is not of wits or 
faculties, but of ways and methods, and the part I take upon 
myself is not that of a judge, but of a guide. 

This must be plainly avowed: no judgment can be rightly 
formed either of my method or of the discoveries to which it 
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leads, by means of anticipations (that is to say, of the reasoning 
which is now in use) ; since I cannot be called on to abide by 
the sentence of a tribunal which is itself on its trial. 

Even to deliver and explain what I bring forward is no easy 
matter; for things in themselves new will yet be apprehended 
with reference to what is old. 

It was said by Borgia of the expedition of the French int 
Italy, that they came with chalk in their hands to mark out 
their lodgings, not with arms to force their way in. I in like 
manner would have my doctrine enter quietly into the minds 
that are fit and capable of receiving it; for confutations can¬ 
not be employed, when the difference is upon first principles 
and very notions and even upon forms of demonstrations. 

One method of delivery alone remains to us; which is simply 
this: we must lead men to the particulars themselves, and 
their series and order; while men on their side must force them¬ 
selves for awhile to lay their notions by and begin to familiarise 
themselves with facts. 

The doctrine of those who have denied that certainty could 
be attained at all, has some agreement with my way of proceed¬ 
ing at the first setting out; but they end in being infinitely 
separated and opposed. For the holders of that doctrine assert 
simply that nothing can be known; I also assert that not much 
can be known in nature by the way which is now in use. But 
then they go on to destroy the authority of the senses and un¬ 
derstanding; whereas I proceed to devise and supply helps 
for the same. . . . 

Now my directions for the interpretation of nature embrace 
two generic divisions; the one how to educe and form axioms 
from experience; the other how to deduce and derive new 
experiments from axioms. The former again is subdivided 
into three other ministrations; a ministration to the sense, a 
ministration to the memory, and a ministration to the mind or 
reason. 

For first of all we must prepare a Natural and Experimental 
History, sufficient and good; and this is the foundation of all; 
for we are not to imagine or suppose, but to discover, what 
nature does or may be made to do. 

But natural and experimental history is so various and dif¬ 
fuse, that it confounds and distracts the understanding, unless 
it be ranged and presented to view in a suitable order. We 
must therefore form Tables and Arrangements of Instances, in 
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such a method and order that the understanding may be able 
to deal with them. 

And even when this is done, still the understanding, if left 
to itself and its own spontaneous movements, is incompetent 
and unfit to form axioms, unless it be directed and guarded. 
Therefore in the third place we must use Induction , true and 
legitimate induction, which is the very key of interpretation. 
But of this, which is the last, I must speak first, and then go 
back to the other ministrations. 

The investigation of Forms proceeds thus: a nature being 
given, we must first of all have a muster or presentation before 
the understanding of all known instances which agree in the 
same nature, though in substances the most unlike. And such 
collection must be made in the manner of a history, without 
premature speculation, or any great amount of subtlety. For 
example, let the investigation be into the Form of Heat. 

Instances Agreeing in the Nature of Heat 

1. The rays of the sun, especially in summer and at noon. 

2. The rays of the sun reflected and condensed, as between 
mountains, or on walls, and most of all in burning-glasses and 
mirrors. 

3. Fiery meteors. 

4. Burning thunderbolts. 

5. Eruptions of flame from the cavities of mountains. 

6. All flame. 

7. Ignited solids. 

8. Natural warm-baths. 

9. Liquids boiling or heated. . . . 

This table I call the Table of Essence and Presence. 

Secondly, we must make a presentation to the understanding 
of instances in which the given nature is wanting; because the 
Form, as stated above, ought no less to be absent when the 
given nature is absent, than present when it is present. But 
to note all these would be endless. 

The negatives should therefore be subjoined to the affirma¬ 
tives, and the absence of the given nature inquired of in those 
subjects only that are most akin to the others in which it is 
present and forthcoming. This I call the Table of Deviation , 
or of Absence in Proximity. 
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Instances in Proximity where the Nature of Heat is Absent. 

1. Tlie rays of tlie moon and of stars and comets are not found 
to be hot to the touch; indeed the severest colds are observed to 
be at the full moons. 

The larger fixed stars however, when passed or approached 
by the sun, are supposed to increase and give intensity to the 
heat of the sun; as is the case when the sun is in the sign Leo, 
and in the Dog-days. 

2. The rays of the sun in what is called the middle region 
of the air do not give heat; for which there is commonly as¬ 
signed not a bad reason, viz. that that region is neither near 
enough to the body of the sun from which the rays emanate, 
nor to the earth from which they are reflected. And this 
appears from the fact that on the tops of mountains, unless 
they are very high, there is perpetual snow. On the other 
hand it has been observed that on the peak of Teneriffe, and 
among the Andes of Peru, the very tops of the mountains are 
free from snow; which lies only somewhat lower down. More¬ 
over the air itself at the very top is found to be by no means 
cold, but only rare and keen; insomuch that on the Andes it 
pricks and hurts the eyes by its excessive keenness, and also 
irritates the mouth of the stomach, producing vomiting. And 
it was observed by the ancients that on the top of Olympus 
the rarity of the air was such that those who ascended it had 
to carry sponges with them dipped in vinegar and water, and 
to apply them from time to time to their mouth and nose, the 
air being from its rarity not sufficient to support respiration; 
and it was further stated that on this summit the air was so 
serene, and so free from rain and snow and wind, that letters 
traced by the finger in the ashes of the sacrifices on the altar of 
Jupiter remained there till the next year without being at all 
disturbed. And at this day travellers ascending to the top of 
the Peak of Teneriffe make the ascent by night and not by day; 
and soon after the rising of the sun are warned and urged by 
their guides to come down without delay, on account of the dan¬ 
ger they run lest the animal spirits should swoon and be suffo¬ 
cated by the tenuity of the air. 

3. The reflexion of the rays of the sun in regions near the 
polar circles is found to be very weak and inffective in produc¬ 
ing heat; insomuch that the Dutch who wintered in Nova 
Zembla, and expected their ship to be freed from the obstrue- 
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tions of the mass of ice which hemmed her in by the beginning 
of July, were disappointed of their expectations, and obliged to 
take to their boat. Thus the direct rays of the sun seem to 
have but little power, even on the level ground; nor have the re¬ 
flex much, unless they are multiplied and combined; which is 
the case when the sun tends more to the perpendicular; for then 
the incident rays make acuter angles, so that the lines of the 
rays are nearer each other; whereas on the contrary, when the 
sun shines very obliquely, the angles are very obtuse, and thus 
the lines of rays are at a greater distance from each other. 
Meanwhile it should be observed that there may be many opera¬ 
tions of the sun, and those too depending on the nature of heat, 
which are not proportioned to our touch; so that in respect of 
us their action does not go so far as to produce sensible warmth, 
but in respect of some other bodies they have the effect of heat. 

4. Try the following experiment. Take a glass fashioned 
in a contrary manner to a common burning-glass, and placing 
it between your hand and the rays of the sun, observe whether 
it diminishes the heat of the sun, as a burning-glass increases 
and strengthens it. For it is evident in the case of optical 
rays that according as the glass is made thicker or thinner in 
the middle as compared with the sides, so do the objects seen 
through it appear more spread or more contracted. Observe 
therefore whether the same is the case with heat. 

5. Let the experiment be carefully tried, whether by means 
of the most powerful and best constructed burning glasses, the 
rays of the moon can be so caught and collected as to produce 
even the least degree of warmth. But should this degree of 
warmth prove too subtle and weak to be perceived and appre¬ 
hended by the touch, recourse must be had to those glasses 
which indicate the state of the atmosphere in respect of heat 
and cold. Thus, let the rays of the moon fall through a burn¬ 
ing-glass on the top of a glass of this kind, and observe whether 
there ensues a sinking of the water through warmth. 

6. Let a burning-glass also be tried with a heat that does 
not emit rays or light, as that of iron or stone heated but not 
ignited, boiling water, and the like; and observe whether there 
ensue an increase of the heat, as in the case of the sun’s rays. 

7. Let a burning-glass also be tried with common flame. 

8. Comets (if we are to reckon these too among meteors) are 
not found to exert a constant or manifest effect in increasing 
the heat of the season, though it is observed that they are often 
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followed by droughts. Moreover bright beams and pillars and 
openings in the heavens appear more frequently in winter than 
in summer time, and chiefly during the intensest cold, but al¬ 
ways accompanied by dry weather. Lightning, however, and 
coruscations and thunder, seldom occur in the winter, but about 
the time of great heat. Falling stars, as they are called, are 
commonly supposed to consist rather of some bright and lighted 
viscous substance, than to be of any strong fiery nature. But 
on this point let further inquiry be made. 

9. There are certain coruscations which give light but do 
not burn. And these always come without thunder. 

10. Eructations and eruptions of flame are found no less in 
cold than in warm countries, as in Iceland and Greenland. In 
cold countries too the trees are in many cases more inflammable 
and more pitchy and resinous than in warm; as the fir, pine, 
and others. The situations however and the nature of the soil 
in which eruptions of this kind usually occur have not been 
carefully enough ascertained to enable us to subjoin a Negative 
to this Affirmative Instance. 

11. All flame is in all cases more or less warm; nor is there 
any Negative to be subjoined. And yet they say that the ignis 
fatuus (as it is called), which sometimes even settles on a wall, 
has not much heat; perhaps as much as the flame of spirit of 
wine, which is mild and soft. But still milder must that flame 
be, which according to certain grave and trustworthy histories 
has been seen shining about the head and locks of boys and girls, 
without at ail burning the hair, but softly playing round it. It 
is also most certain that about a horse, when sweating on the 
road, there is sometimes seen at night, and in clear weather, a 
sort of luminous appearance without any manifest heat. And 
it is a well known fact, and looked upon as a sort of miracle, 
that a few years ago a girl’s stomacher, on being slightly shaken 
or rubbed, emitted sparks; which was caused perhaps by some 
alum or salts used in the dye, that stood somewhat thick and 
formed a crust, and were broken by the friction. It is also 
most certain that all sugar, whether refined or raw, provided 
only it be somewhat hard, sparkles when broken or scraped with 
a knife in the dark. In like manner sea and salt water is 
sometimes found to sparkle by night when struck violently by 
oars. And in storms too at night time, the foam of the sea 
when violently agitated emits sparks, and this sparkling the 
Spaniards call Sea Lung . With regard to the heat of the flame 
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which was called by ancient sailors Castor and Pollux, and by 
moderns St. Elmo’s Fire, no sufficient investigation thereof has 
been made. 

12. Every body ignited so as to turn to a fiery red, even if 
unaccompanied by flame, is always hot; neither is there any 
Negative to be subjoined to this Affirmative. But that which 
comes nearest seems to be rotten wood, which shines by night, 
and yet is not found to be hot; and the putrefying scales of 
fish, which also shine in the dark, and yet are not warm to the 
touch; nor again is the body of the glow-worm, or of the fly 
called Luciola, found to be warm to the touch. . . . 

Thirdly, we must make a presentation to the understanding of 
instances in which the nature under inquiry is found in differ¬ 
ent degrees, more or less; which must be done by making a com¬ 
parison either of its increase and decrease in the same subject, 
or of its amount in different subjects, as compared one with 
another. For since the Form of a thing is the very thing itself, 
and the thing differs from the form no otherwise than as the 
apparent differs from the real, or the external from the internal, 
or the thing in reference to man from the thing in reference to 
the universe; it necessarily follows that no nature can be taken 
as the true form, unless it always decrease when the nature in 
question decreases, and in like manner always increase when 
the nature in question increases. This Table therefore I call 
the Table of Degrees or the Table of Comparison. 

Table of Degrees or Comparison in Heat. 

I will therefore first speak of those substances which contain 
no degree at all of heat perceptible to the touch, but seem to 
have a certain potential heat only, or disposition and prepara¬ 
tion for hotness. After that I shall proceed to substances which 
are hot actually, and to the touch, and to their intensities and 
degrees. 

1. In solid and tangible bodies we find nothing which is in 
its nature originally hot. For no stone, metal, sulphur, fossil, 
wood, water, or carcass of animal is found to be hot. And the 
hot water in baths seems to be heated by external causes; 
whether it be by flame or subterraneous fire, such as is thrown 
up from iEtna and many other mountains, or by the conflict of 
bodies, as heat is caused in the dissolutions of iron and tin. 
There is therefore no degree of heat palpable to the touch in 
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animate substances; but they differ in degree of cold, wood not 
being equally cold with metal. But this belongs to the Table of 
Degrees in Cold. 

2. As far however as potential heat and aptitude for flame 
is concerned, there are many inanimate substances found 
strongly disposed thereto, as sulphur, naphtha, rock oil. 

3. Substances once hot, as horse-dung from animal heat, and 
lime or perhaps ashes and soot from fire, retain some latent re¬ 
mains of their former heat. Hence certain distillations and 
resolutions of bodies are made by burying them in horse-dung, 
and heat is excited in lime by sprinkling it with water, as al¬ 
ready mentioned. 

4. In the vegetable creation we find no plant or part of plant 
(as gum or pitch) which is warm to the human touch. But 
yet, as stated above, green herbs gain warmth by being shut 
up; and to the internal touch, as the palate or stomach, and even 
to external parts, after a little time, as in plasters and oint¬ 
ments, some vegetables are perceptibly warm and others cold. 

5. In the parts of animals after death or separation from the 
body, we find nothing warm to the human touch. Not even 
horse-dung, unless enclosed and buried, retains its heat. But 
yet all dung seems to have a potential heat, as is seen in the 
fattening of the land. In like manner carcasses of animals have 
some such latent and potential heat; insomuch that in burying 
grounds, where burials take place daily, the earth collects a 
certain hidden heat, which consumes a body newly laid in it 
much more speedily than pure earth. We are told too that in 
the East there is discovered a fine soft texture, made of the 
down of birds, which by an innate force dissolves and melts but¬ 
ter when lightly wrapped in it. 

6. Substances which fatten the soil, as dung of all kinds, 
chalk, sea-sand, salt, and the like, have some disposition to 
heat. 

7. All putrefaction contains in itself certain elements of a 
slight heat, though not so much as to be perceived by the touch. 
For not even those substances which on putrefaction turn to 
animalcule, as flesh, cheese, &e., feel warm to the touch; no 
more does rotten wood, which shines in the dark. Heat however 
in putrid substances sometimes betrays itself by foul and power¬ 
ful odours. 

8. The first degree of heat therefore among those substances 
which feel hot to the touch, seems to be the heat of animals, 
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which has a pretty great extent in its degrees. For the lowest, 
as in insects, is hardly perceptible to the touch; but the highest 
scarce equals the sun’s heat in the hottest countries and seasons, 
nor is it too great to be borne by the hand. It is said however 
of Constantius, and some others of a very dry constitution and 
habit of body, that in violent fevers they became so hot as some¬ 
what to burn the hand that touched them. . . . 

How poor we are in history any one may see from the fore¬ 
going tables; where I not only insert sometimes mere traditions 
and reports (though never without a note of doubtful credit and 
authority) in place of history proved and instances certain, but 
am also frequently enforced to use the words “Let trial be 
made, ” or “ Let it be further inquired. ’ ’ 

The work and office of these three tables I call the Presenta¬ 
tion of Instances to the Understanding. Which presentation 
having been made, Induction itself must be set at work; for the 
problem is, upon a review of the instances, all and each, to find 
such a nature as is always present or absent with the given 
nature, and always increases and decreases with it; and which is, 
as I have said, a particular case of a more general nature. Now 
if the mind attempt this affirmatively from the first, as when 
left to itself it is always wont to do, the result will be fancies 
and guesses and notions ill defined and axioms that must be 
mended every day; unless like the schoolmen we have a mind 
to fight for what is false; though doubtless these will be better 
or worse according to the faculties and strength of the under¬ 
standing which is at work. To God, truly, the Giver and Archi 
tect of Forms, and it may be to the angels and higher intelli¬ 
gences, it belongs to have an affirmative knowledge of forms 
immediately, and from the first contemplation. But this as¬ 
suredly is more than man can do, to whom it is granted only to 
proceed at first by negatives, and at last to end in affirmatives, 
after exclusion has been exhausted. 

We must make therefore a complete solution and separation 
of nature, not indeed by fire, but by the mind, which is a kind 
of divine fire. The first work therefore of true induction (as 
far as regards the discovery of F'orms) is the rejection or ex¬ 
clusion of the several natures which are not found in some in¬ 
stance where the given nature is present, or are found in some 
instance where the given nature is absent, or are found to in¬ 
crease in some instance when the given nature decreases, or to 
decrease when the given nature increases. Then indeed after 
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the rejection and exclusion has been duly made, there will re¬ 
main at the bottom, all light opinions vanishing into smoke, a 
Form affirmative, solid and true and well defined. This is 
quickly said; but the way to come at it is winding and 
intricate. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Compare and contrast Bacon’s idea of the New Atlantis and 
Campanella’s idea of the City of the Sun. List the chief simi¬ 
larities and differences between the two ideals of a better social 
order. Which appeals to you most and why 1 ? 

2. Write out in your own words brief definitions of each field of 
human knowledge as Bacon conceived each. 

3. Define in your own words each of the four idols, and give two 
or three examples of each. As far as possible give examples 
from our age. 

4. How does Bacon distinguish the new inductive method from the 
old method of reasoning 1 ? 

5. Explain the principle on which each of Bacon’s three tables 
is based. 

6. Use Bacon’s method to solve the problem of the nature of 
magnetism. That is, suggest examples for each of his three 
tables as applied to a study of the nature of magnetism. 


CHAPTER Y 


THOMAS HOBBES 
I. The Value op Philosophy 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the author's Epistle to the Reader, in Yol. I M 
The Elements of Philosophy, of Sir William Molesworth's edition of 
The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, 1841. This edition has been 
used for all the selections from Hobbes and hereafter it will be 
cited as M. 

In reading this brief statement of the value of philosophy it should 
be borne in mind that the word philosophy in Hobbes's time included 
natural philosophy or physics. The author rejects the philosophy of 
the schoolmen and that of the alchemists, and identifies philosophy 
with the fruits of the human reason when engaged in the study of 
nature. He explains his method and asks the reader to adopt it in 
formulating his own philosophy. He concludes by commending phi¬ 
losophy as the real value behind every important human activity, 
but also as having an intrinsic value of its own. 

Think not, Courteous Reader, that the philosophy, the ele¬ 
ments whereof I am going to set in order, is that which makes 
philosophers ’ stones, nor that which is found in the metaphysic 
codes; but that it is the natural reason of man, busily flying 
up and down among the creatures, and bringing back a true re¬ 
port of their order, causes and effects. Philosophy, therefore, 
the child of the world and your own mind, is within yourself; 
perhaps not fashioned yet, but like the world its father, as it 
was in the beginning, a thing confused. Do, therefore, as the 
statuaries do, who, by hewing off that which is superfluous, do 
not make but find the image. Or imitate the creation: if you 
will be a philosopher in good earnest, let your reason move upon 
the deep of your own cogitations and experience; those things 
that lie in confusion must be set asunder, distinguished, and 
every one stamped with its own name set in order; that is to 
say, your method must resemble that of the creation. The order 
of the creation was, light, distinction of day and night, the firma- 
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merit, the luminaries, sensible creatures, man; and, after the 
creation, the commandment. Therefore the order of contempla¬ 
tion will be, reason, definition, space, the stars, sensible quality, 
man; and after man is grown up, subjection to command [will 
follow]. . . . 

I would very fain commend philosophy to you, that is to say, 
the study of wisdom, for want of which we have all suffered 
much damage lately. For even they that study wealth, do it 
out of love to wisdom; for their treasures serve them but for a 
looking-glass, wherein to behold and contemplate their own wis¬ 
dom. Nor clo they, that love to be employed in public busi¬ 
ness, aim at anything but place wherein to show their wisdom. 
Neither do voluptuous men neglect philosophy, but only because 
they know not how great a pleasure it is to the mind of man to 
be ravished in the vigorous and perpetual embraces of the most 
beauteous world. Lastly, though for nothing else, yet because 
the mind of man is no less impatient of empty time than nature 
is of empty place, to the end you be not forced for want of what 
to do, to be troublesome to men that have business, or take 
hurt by falling into idle company, but have somewhat of your 
own wherewith to fill up your time, I recommend unto you to 
study philosophy. 

II. The Nature of Philosophy 

Introduction and Analysis 

This- selection is from M., Yol. I, pp. 1-7 and 10-12. 

Stressing the need of a new conception of philosophy, Hobbes gives 
a definition and carefully interprets it. He excludes what we know 
from immediate sense experience, from memory and from prudence, 
by which he means any anticipation of experience on the basis of 
the past. These exclusions restrict philosophy to wliat we know by 
rigorous thinking, which Hobbes calls ratiocination. He gives two 
examples to show that man can think without using words or numbers. 
Thinking is distinguishing things from each other by means of their 
effects and appearances. This is illustrated with the circle. The 
purpose of rational knowledge is power over nature. “The scope of 
all speculation is the performing of some action, or thing to be done.” 

The author sets' forth the subject-matter of philosophy still further 
by excluding Theology, Natural and Political History and Astrology. 
Philosophy studies objects in so far as they change. One kind of 
objects are those made by nature. They are treated in Natural 
Philosophy . The other kind of object is set up by men. This is the 
Commonwealth, treated in Civil Philosophy. Note especially the ampli¬ 
fication of this classification in the footnote. 
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Philosophy seems to me to be amongst men now, in the 
same manner as corn and wine are said to have been in the 
world in ancient time. For from the beginning there were vines 
and ears of corn growing here and there in the fields; but no 
care was taken for the planting and sowing of them. Men lived 
therefore upon acorns; or if any were so bold as to venture 
upon the eating of those unknown and doubtful fruits, they did 
it with danger of their health. In like manner, every man 
brought Philosophy, that is, Natural Reason, into the world 
with him; for all men can reason to some degree, and concern¬ 
ing some things; but where there is need of a long series of rea¬ 
sons, there most men wander out of the way, and fall into error 
for want of method, as it were for want of sowing and planting, 
that is, of improving their reason. And from hence it comes 
to pass, that they who content themselves with daily experi¬ 
ence, which may be likened to feeding upon acorns, and either 
reject, or not much regard philosophy, are commonly esteemed 
and are, indeed, men of sounder judgment than those who, from 
opinions, though not vulgar, yet full of uncertainty, and care¬ 
lessly received, do nothing but dispute and wrangle, like men 
that are not well in their wits. I confess, indeed, that that part 
of philosophy by which magnitudes and figures are computed, 
is highly improved. But because I have not observed the like 
advancement in the other parts of it, my purpose is, as far forth 
as I am able, to lay open the few and first Elements of Philos¬ 
ophy in general, as so many seeds from which pure and true 
Philosophy may hereafter spring up by little and little. 

I am not ignorant how hard a thing it is to weed out of men \s 
minds such inveterate opinions as have taken root there, and 
been confirmed in them by the authority of most eloquent 
writers; especially seeing true (that is, accurate) Philosophy 
professedly rejects not only the paint and false colours of 
language, but even the very ornaments and graces of the same; 
and the first grounds of all science are not only not beautiful, 
but poor, arid, and, in appearance, deformed. Nevertheless, 
there being certainly some men, though but few, who are de¬ 
lighted with truth and strength of reason in all things, I thought 
I might do well to take this pains for the sake even of those 
few. I proceed therefore to the matter, and take my beginning 
from the very definition of philosophy, which is this. 

Philosophy is such knowledge of effects or appearances, 
as we acquire ky true ratiocination from the knowledge we have 
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first of their causes or generation: And again, of such causes 
or generations as may be from knowing first their effects. 

For the better understanding of which definition, we must con¬ 
sider, first, that although Sense and Memory of things, which 
are common to man and all living creatures, be knowledge, yet 
because they are given us immediately by nature, and not gotten 
by ratiocination, they are not philosophy. 

Secondly, seeing Experience is nothing but memory; and 
Prudence, or prospect into the future time, nothing but expec¬ 
tation of such things as we have already had experience of, 
Prudence also is not to be esteemed philosophy. 

By ratiocination, I mean computation. Now to compute, 
is either to collect the sum of many things that are added 
together, or to know what remains when one thing is taken out 
of another. Ratiocination, therefore, is the same with addition 
and subtraction; and if any man add multiplication and division, 
I will not be against it, seeing multiplication is nothing but 
addition of equals one to another, and division nothing but a 
subtraction of equals one from another, as often as is possible. 
So that all ratiocination is comprehended in these two opera¬ 
tions of the mind, addition and subtraction. 

But how by the ratiocination of our mind, we add and sub¬ 
tract in our silent thoughts, without the use of words, it will 
be necessary for me to make intelligible by an example or two. 
If therefore a man see something afar off and obscurely, al¬ 
though no appellation had yet been given to anything, he will, 
notwithstanding, have the same idea of that thing for which 
now, by imposing a name on it, we call it body. Again, when, 
by coming nearer, he sees the same thing thus and thus, now in 
one place and now in another, he will have a new idea thereof, 
namely, that for which we now call such a thing animated. 
Thirdly, when standing nearer, he perceives the figure, hears 
the voice, and sees other things which are signs of a rational 
mind, he has a third idea, though it have yet no appellation, 
namely, that for which we now call anything rational. Lastly, 
when, by looking fully and distinctly upon it, he conceives all 
that he has seen as one thing, the idea he has now is compounded 
of his former ideas, which are put together in the mind in the 
same order in which these three single names, body, animated, 
rational, are in speech compounded into this one name, body- 
animated-rational, or man. In like manner, of the several con¬ 
ceptions of four sides, equality of sides, and right angles, is 
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compounded the conception of a square. For the mind may 
conceive a figure of four sides without any conception of their 
equality, and of that equality without conceiving a right angle; 
and may join together all these single conceptions into one con¬ 
ception or one idea of a square. And thus we see how the con¬ 
ceptions of the mind are compounded. Again, whosoever sees 
a man standing near him, conceives the whole idea of that man; 
and if, as he goes away, he follow him with his eyes only, he 
will lose the idea of those things which were signs of his being 
rational, whilst, nevertheless, the idea of a body-animated re¬ 
mains still before his eyes, so that the idea of rational is sub¬ 
tracted from the whole idea of man, that is to say, of body- 
animated-rational, and there remains that of body-animated; 
and a while after, at a greater distance, the idea of animated 
will be lost, and that of body only will remain; so that at last, 
when nothing at all can be seen, the whole idea will vanish out 
of sight. By which examples, I think, it is manifest enough 
what is the internal ratiocination of the mind without words. 

We must not therefore think that computation, that is, ratioc¬ 
ination, has place only in numbers, as if man were distin¬ 
guished from other living creatures (which is said to have been 
the opinion of Pythagoras) by nothing but the faculty of num¬ 
bering ; for magnitude, body , motion, time, degrees of quality, 
action, conception, proportion, speech and names (in which all 
the kinds of philosophy consist) are capable of addition and 
subtraction. Now such things as we add or subtract, that is, 
which we put into an account, we are said to consider, in Greek 
Xoy^eadat, in which language also avWoy^eadac signifies to 
compute, reason, or reckon. 

# Blit effects and the appearances of things to sense, are facul¬ 
ties or powers of bodies, which make us distinguish them from 
one another; that is to say, conceive one body to be equal or 
unequal, like or unlike to another body; as in the example 
above, when by coming near enough to any body, we perceive 
the motion and going of the same, we distinguish it thereby 
from a tree, a column, and other fixed bodies; and so that mo¬ 
tion or going is the property thereof, as being proper to living 
creatures, and a faculty by which they make us distinguish them 
from other bodies. 

How the knowledge of any effect may be gotten from the 
knowledge of the generation thereof, may easily be understood 
by the example of a circle: for if there be set before us a plain 
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figure, having, as near as may be, the figure of a circle, we 
cannot possibly perceive by sense whether it be a true circle or 
no; than which, nevertheless, nothing is more easy to be known 
to him that knows first the generation of the propounded fig¬ 
ure. For let it be known that the figure was made by the cir¬ 
cumduction of a body whereof one end remained unmoved, and 
we may reason thus; a body carried about, retaining always 
the same length, applies itself first to one radius, then to an¬ 
other, to a third, a fourth, and successively to all; and, there¬ 
fore, the same length, from the same point, toucheth the cir¬ 
cumference in every part thereof, which is as much as to say, 
as all the radii are equal. We know, therefore, that from such 
generation proceeds a figure, from whose one middle point all 
the extreme points are reached unto by equal radii. And in like 
manner, by knowing first what figure is set before us, we may 
come by ratiocination to some generation of the same, though 
perhaps not that by which it was made, yet that by which it 
might have been made; for he that knows that a circle has the 
property above declared, will easily know whether a body car¬ 
ried about, as is said, will generate a circle or no. 

The end or scope of philosophy is, that we may make use to 
our benefit of effects formerly seen; or that, by application of 
bodies to one another, we may produce the like effects of those 
we conceive in our mind, as far forth as matter, strength, and 
industry will permit, for the commodity of human life. For 
the inward glory and triumph of mind that a man may have 
for the mastering of some difficult and doubtful matter, or for 
the discovery of some hidden truth, is not worth so much pains 
as the study of Philosophy requires; nor need any man care 
much to teach another what he knows himself, if he think that 
will be the only benefit of his labour. The end of knowledge is 
power; and the use of theorems (which, among geometricians, 
serve for the finding out of properties) is for the construction of 
problems; and, lastly, the scope of all speculation is the perform¬ 
ing of some action, or thing to be done. . . . 

The subject of Philosophy, or the matter it treats of, is 
every body of which we can conceive any generation, and which 
we may, by any consideration thereof, compare with other 
bodies, or which is capable of composition and resolution; that 
is to say, every body of whose generation or properties we can 
have any knowledge. And this may be deduced from the defini¬ 
tion of philosophy, whose profession it is to search out the 
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properties of bodies from their generation, or their generation 
from their properties; and, therefore, where there is no genera¬ 
tion or property, there is no philosophy. Therefore it excludes 
Theology, I mean the doctrine of God, eternal, ingenerable, in¬ 
comprehensible, and in whom there is nothing neither to divide 
nor compound, nor any generation to be conceived. 

It excludes the doctrine of angels, and all such things as are 
thought to be neither bodies nor properties of bodies; there be¬ 
ing in them no place neither for composition nor division, nor 
any capacity of more and less, that is to say, no place for ratioc¬ 
ination. 

It excludes history, as well natural as political, though most 
useful (nay necessary) to philosophy; because such knowledge 
is but experience, or authority, and not ratiocination. 

It excludes all such knowledge as is required by Divine in¬ 
spiration, or revelation, as not derived to us by reason, but 
by Divine grace in an instant, and, as it were, by some sense 
supernatural. 

It excludes not only all doctrines which are false, but such 
also as are not well-grounded; for whatsoever we know by right 
ratiocination, can neither be false nor doubtful; and, therefore, 
astrology, as it is now held forth, and all such divinations rather 
than sciences, are excluded. 

Lastly, the doctrine of God’s worship is excluded from philos¬ 
ophy, as being not to be known by natural reason, but by the 
authority of the Church; and as being the object of faith, and 
not of knowledge. 

The principal parts of philosophy are two. For two chief 
kinds of bodies, and very different from one another, offer 
themselves to such as search after their generation and proper¬ 
ties; one whereof being the work of nature, is called a natural 
body, the other is called a commonwealth, and is made by the 
wills and agreement of men. And from these spring the two 
p>arts of philosophy, called natural and civil. But seeing that, 
for the knowledge of the properties of a commonwealth, it is 
necessary first to know the dispositions, affections, and manners 
of men, civil philosophy is again commonly divided into two 
parts, whereof one, which treats of men’s dispositions and man¬ 
ners, is called ethics; and the other, which takes cognizance of 
their civil duties, is called politics, or simply civil philosophy. 
In the first place, therefore (after I have set down such prem¬ 
ises as appertain to the nature of philosophy in general), I 
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will discourse of bodies natural; in tlie second, of the disposi¬ 
tions and manners of men; and in tlie third, of the civil duties 
of subjects. 1 

To conclude; seeing there may be many who will not like this 
my definition of philosophy, and will say, that, from the liberty 
which a man may take of so defining as seems best to himself, he 
may conclude any thing from any thing (though I think it no 
hard matter to demonstrate that this definition of mine agrees 
with the sense of all men) ; yet, lest in this point there should 
be any cause of dispute betwixt me and them, I here undertake 
no more than to deliver the elements of that science by which 
the effects of anything may be found out from the known genera¬ 
tion of the same, or contrarily, the generation from the effects; 
to the end that they who search after other philosophy, may be 
admonished to seek it from other principles. . . . 

III. Of Space, Time, Body, Place and Causality 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is compiled from Part II of The Elements of Philos¬ 
ophy, Chs. VII-IX, and comprises pages 91-98, 101-106, and 120-127 
of M., Yol. I. It gives a fair idea of that part of Hobbes’ philosophy 
which he called De Corpore, Concerning Body. 

The author asks the reader to imagine the world annihilated, and 
to consider what would be left in the mind of the single observer 
who imagines the annihilation. The author decides that one would 
have left in his mind ideas of the past only. By abstracting from 
these all particulars we reach the idea of space, which is simply the 
idea that things exist without the mind. He rejects the view of some 
philosophers that space is infinite and of others that God could only 
create one world. Time is the idea of one body passing out of one 
space into another by continual succession. The fact that space and 
time are “only in the thought of the mind” and “not in the things 
without us” Hobbes expresses by naming them phantasms. Similarly, 
such ideas as part and whole, applied to time and space and number 
are all phantasms. The ideas of whole and part are correlatives and 
one cannot be conceived without the other. 

If, now, we imagine something put back into the imaginary space 

1 In the “Preface to the Reader” of the Philosophical Rudiments (M. IT, 
XIX) Hobbes writes: “I was studying philosophy for my mind’s sake, 
and I had gathered together its first elements in all kinds; and having 
digested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have written 
them, so as in the first I would have treated of body and its general prop¬ 
erties; in the second of man and his special faculties and affections; in 
the third, of cvvil government and the duties of subjects.” The Latin 
titles of Hobbes’ chief philosophical writings are De Corpore, De Homme 
and De Civc . 
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we get body, which does not depend upon our thought but exists as 
an independent subject. The manner by which any body is conceived 
is accident. Otherwise defined, an accident is that faculty of any 
body by which it works in us a conception of itself. For example, 
rest, extension and figure are accidents. Extension and figure are of 
the essence of bodies, since no body can be conceived as existing without 
them. Other accidents are not common to all bodies. Such are color, 
heat, odor, virtue and vice. Reason proves such accidents to be 
“certain motions, either of the mind of the perceiver or of the bodies 
themselves which are perceived.” Extension is the same as magnitude, 
but place is different. Hobbes rejects the identification of place with 
real space. 

When one body acts on another and changes one of its accidents 
the body acting is called the agent 3 the one acted upon the patient 
and the change produced is called the effect. The effect may be pro¬ 
duced immediately by one agent or mediately through a series of 
agents. The cause is all the accidents, both in the agent or agents 
and in the patient, necessary to produce the effect. If the absence 
of one accident would prevent the effect from occurring, that accident 
is called the causa sine qua non —the cause requisite to the production 
of the effect. The sum-total of accidents in the agent or agents is 
the efficient cause and the sum-total of the accidents in the patient is 
the material cause. An entire cause is the sum-total of all accidents 
essential to produce the effect. The entire cause is always “a certain 
continual progress.” It involves a continual mutation in the agent 
or agents and a continual alteration in the patient. This fact is 
illustrated with the effects of a fire. This is proof that “all mutation 
consists in motion only.” It follows that there can be no cause of 
motion and that rest cannot be the cause of anything. 

In the teaching of natural philosophy, I cannot begin better 
(as I have already shewn) than from privation; that is, from 
feigning the world to be annihilated. But, if such annihilation 
of all things be supposed, it may perhaps be asked, what would 
remain for any man (whom only I except from this universal 
annihilation of things) to consider as the subject of philosophy, 
or at all to reason upon; or what to give names unto for ratioc¬ 
ination’s sake. 

I say, therefore, there would remain to that man ideas of the 
world, and of all such bodies as he had, before their annihilation, 
seen with his eyes, or perceived by any other sense; that is to 
say, the memory and imagination of magnitudes, motions, 
sounds, colours, &c. as also of their order and parts. All which 
things, though they be nothing but ideas and phantasms, hap¬ 
pening internally to him that imagineth; yet they will appear 
as if they were external, and not at all depending upon any 
power of the mind. And these are the things to which he 
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would give names, and subtract them from, and compound them 
with one another. For seeing, that after the destruction of all 
other things, I suppose man still remaining, and namely that he 
thinks, imagines, and remembers, there can be nothing for him 
to think of but what is past; nay, if we do but observe dili¬ 
gently what it is we do when we consider and reason, we shall 
find, that though all things Jbe still remaining in the world, yet 
we compute nothing but our own phantasms. For when we 
calculate the magnitude and motions of heaven or earth, we do 
not ascend into heaven that we may divide it into parts, or 
measure the motions thereof, but we do it sitting still in our 
closets or in the dark. Now things may be considered, that is, 
be brought into account, either as internal accidents of our 
mind, in which manner we consider them when the question is 
about some faculty of the mind; or as species of external things, 
not as really existing, but appearing only to exist, or to have a 
being without us. And in this manner we are now to consider 
them. 

If therefore we remember, or have a phantasm of any thing 
that was in the world before the supposed annihilation of the 
same; and consider, not that the thing was such or such, but 
only that it had a being without the mind, we have presently a 
conception of that we call space: an imaginary space indeed, be¬ 
cause a mere phantasm, yet that very thing which all men call 
so. For no man calls it space for being already filled, but be¬ 
cause it may be filled; nor does any man think bodies carry 
their places away with them, but that the same space contains 
sometimes one, sometimes another body; which could not be if 
space should always accompany the body which is once in it. 
And this is of itself so manifest, that I should not think it 
needed any explaining at all, but that I find space to be falsely 
defined by certain philosophers, who infer from thence, one, 
that the world is infinite (for taking space to be the extension 
of bodies, and thinking extension may increase continually, he 
infers that bodies may be infinitely extended) ; and, another, 
from the same definition, concludes rashly, that it is impossible 
even to God himself to create more worlds than one; for, if an¬ 
other world were to be created, he says, that seeing there is 
nothing without this world, and therefore (according to his 
definition) no space, that new world must be placed in nothing; 
but in nothing nothing can be placed; which he affirms only, 
without showing any reason for the same; whereas the contrary 
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is the truth: for more cannot be put into a place already filled, 
so much is empty space fitter than that which is full, for the 
receiving of new bodies. Having therefore spoken thus much 
for these men’s sakes, and for theirs that assent to them, I re¬ 
turn to my purpose, and define space thus: space is the phan¬ 
tasm of a thing existing without the mincl simply; that is to say, 
that phantasm, in which we consider no other accident, but 
only that it appears without us. 

As a body leaves a phantasm of its magnitude in the mind, so 
also a moved body leaves a phantasm of its motion, namely, an 
idea of that body passing out of one space into another by con¬ 
tinual succession. And this idea, or phantasm, is that, which 
(without receding much from the common opinion, or from 
Aristotle’s definition) I call Time. For seeing all men confess 
a year to be time, and yet do not think a year to be the accident 
or affection of any body, they must needs confess it to be, 
not in the things without us, but only in the thought of the 
mind. So when they speak of the times of their predecessors, 
they do not think after their predecessors are gone, that their 
times can be any where else than in the memory of those that 
remember them. And as for those that say, days, years, and 
months are the motions of the sun and moon, seeing it is all one 
to say, motion past and motion destroyed, and that future mo¬ 
tion is the same with motion which is not yet begun, they say 
that, which they do not mean, that there neither is, nor has 
been, nor shall be any time: for of whatsoever it may be said, 
it has been or it shall be, of the same also it might have been 
said heretofore, or may be said hereafter, it is. What then can 
days, months, and years be, but the names of such computations 
made in our mind? Time therefore is a phantasm, but a phan¬ 
tasm of motion, for if we would know by what moments time 
passes away, we make use of some motion or other, as of the sun, 
of a clock, of the sand in an hourglass, or we mark some line 
upon which we imagine something to be moved, there being no 
other means by which we can take notice of any time at all. And 
yet, when I say time is a phantasm of motion, I do not say this 
is sufficient to define it by; for this word time comprehends the 
notion of former and latter, or of succession in the motion of a 
body, in as much as it is first here then there. Wherefore a 
complete definition of time is such as this, time is the phantasm 
of before and after in motion; which agrees with this definition 
of Aristotle, time is the number of motion according to former 
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and latter; for that numbering is an act of the mind; and there¬ 
fore it is all one to say, time is the number of motion according 
to former and latter; and time is a phantasm, of motion num¬ 
bered. But that other definition, time is the measure of motion, 
is not so exact, for we measure time by motion and not motion 
by time. 

One space is called part of another space, and one time part 
of another time, when this contains that and something besides. 
From whence it may be collected, that nothing can rightly be 
called a part , but that which is compared with something that 
contains it. 

And therefore to make parts, or to part or divide space or 
time, is nothing else but to consider one and another within the 
same; so that if any man divide space or time, the diverse con¬ 
ceptions he has are more, by one, than the parts he makes; 
for his first conception is of that which is to be divided, then of 
some part of it, and again of some other part of it, and so for¬ 
wards as long as he goes on in dividing. 

But it is to be noted, that here, by division, I do not mean the 
severing or pulling asunder of one space or time from another 
(for does any man think that one hemisphere may be separated 
from the other hemisphere, or the first hour from the second?) 
but diversity of consideration; so that division is not made by 
the operation of the hands but of the mind. 

When space or time is considered among other spaces or 
times, it is said to be one, namely one of them,; for except one 
space might be added to another, and subtracted from another 
space, and so of time, it would be sufficient to say space or time 
simply, and superfluous to say one space or one time, if it 
could not be conceived that there were another. The common 
definition of one, namely, that one is that which is undivided, is 
obnoxious to an absurd consequence; for it may thence be in¬ 
ferred, that whatsoever is divided is many things, that is, that 
every divided thing, is divided things, which is insignificant. 

Number is one and one, or one one and one, and so for¬ 
wards ; namely, one and one make the number two, and one one 
and one the number three; so are all other numbers made; which 
is all one as if we should say, number is unities. 

To compound space of spaces, or time of times, is first to 
consider them one after another, and then altogether as one; as 
if one should reckon first the head, the feet, the arms, and the 
body, severally, and then for the account of them all together 
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put man . And that which is so put for all the severals of which 
it consists, is called the whole; and those severals, when by 
the division of the whole they come again to be considered singly, 
are parts thereof; and therefore the whole and all the 'parts 
taken together are the same thing. And as I noted above, that in 
division it is not necessary to pull the parts asunder; so in com¬ 
position, it is to be understood, that for the making up of a 
whole there is no need of putting the parts together, so as to 
make them touch one another, but only of collecting them into 
one sum in the mind. For thus all men, being considered to¬ 
gether, make up the whole of mankind, though never so much 
dispersed by time and place; and twelve hours, though they 
are the hours of several days, may be compounded into one 
number of twelve. 

This being well understood, it is manifest, that nothing can 
rightly be called a whole, that is not conceived to be com¬ 
pounded of parts, and that it may be divided into parts; so 
that if we deny that a thing has parts, we deny the same to be 
a whole. For example, if we say the soul can have no parts, we 
affirm that no soul can be a whole soul. Also it is manifest, that 
nothing has parts till it be divided; and when a thing is divided, 
the parts are only so many as the division makes them. Again, 
that a part of a part is a part of the whole; and thus any part 
of the number four, as two, is a part of the number eight; 
for four is made of two and two; but eight is compounded of 
two, two, and four, and therefore two, which is a part of the 
part four, is also a part of the whole eight. . . . 

Having understood what imaginary space is, in which we 
supposed nothing remaining without us, but all those things 
to be destroyed, that, by existing heretofore, left images of 
themselves in our minds; let us now suppose some one of those 
things to be placed again in the world, or created anew. It is 
necessary, therefore, that this new-created or replaced thing do 
not only fill some part of the space above mentioned, or be 
coincident and coextended with it, but also that it have no de¬ 
pendence upon our thought. And this is that which, for the 
extension of it, we commonly call body; and because it depends 
not upon our thought, we say is a thing subsisting of itself; as 
also existing, because without us; and, lastly, it is called the 
subject, because it is so placed in and subjected to imaginary 
space, that it may be understood by reason, as well as perceived 
by sense. The definition, therefore, of body may be this, a 
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body is that, which having no dependence upon our thought, is 
coincident or coextended with some part of space. 

But what an accident is cannot so easily be explained by any 
definition, as by examples. Let ns imagine, therefore, that a 
body fills any space, or is coextended with it .; that coextension 
is not the coextended body: and, in like manner, let ns imagine 
that the same body is removed ont of its place; that removing 
is not the removed body: or let ns think the same not re¬ 
moved ; that not removing or rest is not the resting body. What, 
then, are these things ? They are accidents of that body. Bnt 
the thing in question is, what is an accident? which is an enqniry 
after that which we know already, and not that which we 
should enquire after. For who does not always and in the same 
manner understand him that says any thing is extended, or 
moved, or not moved? Bnt most men will have it be said that 
an accident is something, namely, some part of a natural thing, 
when, indeed, it is no part of the same. To satisfy these men, 
as well as may be, they answer best that define an accident to be 
the manner by which any body is conceived; which is all one as 
if they should say, an accident is that faculty of any body, by 
which it works in us a conception of itself. Which definition, 
though it be not an answer to the question propounded, yet 
it is an answer to that question which should have been pro¬ 
pounded, namely, whence does it happen that one part of any 
body appears here, another there? For this is well answered 
thus: it happens from the extension of that body. Or, how 
comes it to pass that the whole body, by succession, is seen now 
here, now there? and the answer will be, by reason of its motion. 
Or, lastly, whence is it that any body possesseth the same space 
for some time? and the answer will be, because it is not moved. 
F’or if concerning the name of a body, that is, concerning a con¬ 
crete name, it be asked, what is it? the answer must be made by 
definition; for the question is concerning the signification of the 
name. But if it be asked concerning an abstract name, what is 
it? the cause is demanded why a thing appears so or so. As if 
it be asked, what is hard? The answer will be, hard is that, 
whereof no part gives place, but when the whole gives place. 
But if it be demanded, what is hardness? a cause must be shown 
why a part does not give place, except the whole gives place. 
Wherefore, I define an accident to be the manner of our concep¬ 
tion of body. 

When an accident is said to be in a body, it is not so to be urn 
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derstood, as if any tiling were contained in that body; as if, 
for example, redness were in blood, in the same manner, as 
blood is in a bloody cloth, that is, as a part in the whole; for so, 
an accident would be a body also. But, as magnitude, or rest, 
or motion, is in that which is great, or which resteth, or which 
is moved, (which, how it is to be understood, every man under¬ 
stands) so also, it is to be understood, that every other accident 
is in its subject. And this, also, is explicated by Aristotle no 
otherwise than negatively, namely, that an accident is in its 
subject, not as any part thereof, but so as that it may be away, 
the subject still remaining; which is right, saving that there are 
certain accidents which can never perish except the body perish 
also; for no body can be conceived to be without extension, or 
without figure. All other accidents, which are not common to all 
bodies, but peculiar to some only, as to be at rest, to be moved, 
colour, hardness, and the like, do perish continually, and are 
succeeded by others; yet so, as that the body never perisheth. 
And as for the opinion that some may have, that all other acci¬ 
dents are not in their bodies in the same manner that exten¬ 
sion, motion, rest, or figure, are in the same; for example, that 
colour, heat, odour, virtue, vice, and the like, are otherwise 
in them and, as they say, inherent; I desire they would suspend 
their judgment for the present, and expect a little, till it be 
found out by ratiocination, whether these very accidents are 
not also certain motions either of the mind of the perceiver; 
or of the bodies themselves which are perceived; for in the 
search of this, a great part of natural philosophy consists. 

The extension of a body, is the same thing with the magni¬ 
tude of it, or that which some call real space. But this mag¬ 
nitude does not depend upon our cogitation, as imaginary space 
doth; for this is an effect of our imagination, but magnitude is 
the cause of it; this is an accident of the mind, that of a body 
existing out of the mind. 

That space, by which word I here understand imaginary 
space, which is coincident with the magnitude of any body, is 
called the place of that body; and the body itself is that which 
we call the thing placed. Now place, and the magnitude of the 
thing placed, differ. First in this, that a body keeps always the 
same magnitude, both when it is at rest, and when it is moved; 
but when it is moved, it does not keep the same place. Sec¬ 
ondly, that place is a phantasm of any body of such and such 
quantity and figure; but magnitude is the peculiar accident of 
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every body; for one body may at several times have several 
places, but has always one and the same magnitude. Thirdly in 
this, that place is nothing out of the mind, nor magnitude any 
thing within it. And lastly, place is feigned extension, but 
magnitude true extension; and a placed body is not extension, 
but a thing extended. Besides, place is immovable ; for, seeing 
that which is moved, is understood to be carried from place to 
place, if place were moved, it would also be carried from place 
to place, so that one place must have another place, and that 
place another place, and so on indefinitely, which is ridiculous. 
And as for those, that, by making place to be of the same nature 
with real space , would from thence maintain it to be immovable, 
they also make place, though they do not perceive they make it 
so, to be a mere phantasm. For whilst one affirms that place is 
therefore said to be immovable, because space in general is con¬ 
sidered there; if he had remembered that nothing is general or 
universal besides names or signs, he would easily have seen 
that that space, which he says is considered in general, is noth¬ 
ing but a phantasm, in the mind or the memory, of a body of 
such magnitude and such figure. And whilst another says: real 
space is made immovable by the understanding; as when, under 
the superficies of running water, we imagine other and other 
water to come by continual succession, that superficies fixed 
there by the understanding, is the immovable place of the river: 
what else does he make it to be but a phantasm, though he do it 
obscurely and in perplexed words? . . . 

A body is said to work upon or act, that is to say, do some¬ 
thing to another body, when it either generates or destroys some 
accident in it: and the body in which an accident is generated 
or destroyed is said to suffer, that is, to have something done 
to it by another body; as when one body by putting forwards 
another body generates motion in it, it is called the agent; 
and the body in which motion is so generated, is called the 
patient ; so fire that warms the hand is the agent, and the 
hand, which is warmed, is the patient. That accident, which 
is generated in the patient, is called the effect. 

When an agent and patient are contiguous to one another, 
their action and passion are then said to be immediate, other¬ 
wise, mediate ; and when another body, lying betwixt the agent 
and patient, is contiguous to them both, it is then itself both 
an agent and a patient; an agent in respect of the body next 
after it, upon which it works, and a patient in respect of the 
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body nest before it, from which it suffers. Also, if many 
bodies be so ordered that every two which are next to one an¬ 
other be contiguous, then all those that are betwixt the first 
and the last are both agents and patients, and the first is an 
agent only, and the last a patient only. 

An agent is understood to produce its determined or certain 
effect in the patient, according to some certain accident or acci¬ 
dents, with which both it and the patient are affected; that is 
to say, the agent hath its effect precisely such, not because it is 
a body, but because such a body, or so moved. For otherwise 
all agents, seeing they are all bodies alike, would produce like 
effects in all patients. And therefore the fire, for example, 
does not warm, because it is a body, but because it is hot; nor 
does one body put forward another body because it is,a body, but 
because it is moved into the place of that other body. The 
cause, therefore, of all effects consists in certain accidents both 
in the agents and in the patients; which when they are all 
present, the effect is produced; but if any one of them be want¬ 
ing, it is not produced; and that accident either of the agent 
or patient, without which the effect cannot be produced, is 
called causa sine qua non, or cause necessary by supposition, as 
also the cause requisite for the production of the effect. But a 
cause simply, or an entire cause , is the aggregate of all the 
accidents both of the agents how many soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together; which when they are all supposed to 
be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect is pro¬ 
duced at the same instant; and if any one of them be wanting, 
it cannot be understood but that the effect is not produced. 

The aggregate of accidents in the agent or agents, requisite 
for the production of the effect, the effect being produced, is 
called the efficient cause thereof; and the aggregate of accidents 
in the patient, the effect being produced, is usually called the 
material cause ; I say the effect being produced; for where there 
is no effect, there can be no cause; for nothing can be called 
a cause, where there is nothing that can be called an effect. 
But the efficient and material causes are both but partial causes, 
or parts of that cause, which in the next precedent article I 
called an entire cause. And from hence it is manifest, that 
the effect we expect, though the agents be not defective on their 
part, may nevertheless be frustrated by a defect in the patient; 
and when the patient is sufficient, by a defect in the agents. 

An entire cause is always sufficient for the production of its 
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effect, if the effect be at all possible. For let any effect whatso¬ 
ever be propounded to be produced; if the same be produced, 
it is manifest that the cause which produced it was a sufficient 
cause; but if it be not produced, and yet be possible, it is evi¬ 
dent that something was wanting either in some agent, or in the 
patient, without which it could not be produced; that is, that 
some accident was wanting which was requisite for its produc¬ 
tion ; and therefore, that cause was not entire , which is contrary 
to what was supposed. 

It follows also from hence, that in whatsoever instant the 
cause is entire, in the same instant the effect is produced. For 
if it be not produced, something is still wanting, which is requi¬ 
site for the production of it; and therefore the cause was not 
entire, as was supposed. 

And seeing a necessary cause is defined to be that, which be¬ 
ing supposed, the effect cannot but follow; this also may be col¬ 
lected, that whatsoever effect is produced at any time, the 
same is produced by a necessary cause. For whatsoever is pro¬ 
duced, in as much as it is produced, had an entire cause, that 
is, had all those things, which being supposed, it cannot be un¬ 
derstood but that the effect follows; that is, it had a necessary 
cause. And in the same manner it may be shewn, that whatso¬ 
ever effects are hereafter to be produced, shall have a necessary 
cause; so that all the effects that have been, or shall be pro¬ 
duced, have their necessity in things antecedent. 

And from this, that whensoever the cause is entire, the effect 
is produced in the same instant, it is manifest that causation 
and the production of effects consist in a certain continual prog¬ 
ress; so that as there is a continual mutation in the agent or 
agents, by the working of other agents upon them, so also the 
patient, upon which they work, is continually altered and 
changed. Fbr example: as the heat of the fire increases more 
and more, so also the effects thereof, namely, the heat of such 
bodies as are next to it, and again, of such other bodies as are 
next to them, increase more and more accordingly; which is al¬ 
ready no little argument that all mutation consists in motion 
only. . . . But in this progress of causation, that is, of action 
and passion, if any man comprehend in his imagination a part 
thereof, and divide the same into parts, the first part or begin¬ 
ning of it cannot be considered otherwise than as action or 
cause; for, if it should be considered as effect or passion, then 
it would be necessary to consider something before it, for its 
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cause or action; which cannot he, for nothing can be before the 
beginning. And in like manner, the last part is considered only 
as effect; for it cannot be called cause, if nothing follow it; 
but after the last, nothing follows. And from hence it is, that 
in all action the beginning and cause are taken for the same 
thing. But every one of the intermediate parts are both action 
and passion, and cause and effect, according as they are com¬ 
pared wdth the antecedent or subsequent part. 

There can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous 
and moved. For let there be any two bodies which are not con¬ 
tiguous, and betwixt which the intermediate space is empty, or, 
if filled, filled wdth another body which is at rest; and let one 
of the propounded bodies be supposed to be at rest; I say it 
shall always be at rest. For if it shall be moved, the cause of 
that motion, . . . will be some external body; and, therefore, 
if between it and that external body there be nothing but empty 
space, then whatsoever the disposition be of that external body 
or of the patient itself, yet if it be supposed to be now 7- at rest, 
we may conceive it will continue so till it be touched by some 
other body. But seeing cause, by the definition, is the aggregate 
of all such accidents, which being supposed to be present, it 
cannot be conceived but that the effect wall follow, those acci¬ 
dents, which are either in external bodies, or in the patient it¬ 
self, cannot be the cause of future motion. And in like manner, 
seeing we may conceive that whatsoever is at rest will still be 
at rest, though it be touched by some other body, except that 
other body be moved; therefore in a contiguous body, which is 
at rest, there can be no cause of motion. Wherefore there is 
no cause of motion in any body, except it be contiguous and 
moved. 

The same reason may serve to prove that whatsoever is 
moved, will always be moved on in the same way and with the 
same velocity, except it be hindered by some other contiguous 
and moved body; and consequently that no bodies, either when 
they are at rest, or when there is an interposition of vacuum, 
can generate or extinguish or lessen motion in other bodies. 
There is one that has written that things moved are more re¬ 
sisted by things at rest, than by things contrarily moved; for 
this reason, that he conceived motion not to be so contrary to 
motion as rest. That which deceived him was, that the words 
rest and motion are but contradictory names; whereas motion, 
indeed, is not resisted by rest, but by contrary motion. 
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But if a body work upon another body at one time, and after¬ 
wards the same body work upon the same body at another time, 
so that both the agent and patient, and all their parts, be in all 
things as they were; and there be no difference, except only in 
time, that is, that one action be former, the other later in time; 
it is manifest of itself, that the effects will be equal and like, as 
not differing in anything besides time. And as effects themselves 
proceed from their causes, so the diversity of them depends 
upon the diversity of their causes also. 

This being true, it is necessary that mutation can be nothing 
else but motion of the parts of that body which is changed. 
For first, we do not say anything is changed, but that which 
appears to our senses otherwise than it appeared formerly. 
Secondly, both those appearances are effects produced in the 
sentient; and, therefore, if they be different, it is necessary, 
by the preceding article, that either some part of the agent, 
which was formerly at rest, is now moved, and so the mutation 
consists in this motion; or some part, which was formerly 
moved, is now otherwise moved, and so also the mutation con¬ 
sists in this new motion; or which, being formerly moved, is 
now at rest, which, as I have shewn above, cannot come to pass 
without motion; and so again, mutation is motion; or lastly, it 
happens in some of these manners to the patient, or some of 
its parts; so that mutation, howsoever it be made, will consist 
in the motion of the parts, either of the body which is per¬ 
ceived, or of the sentient body, or of both. Mutation therefore 
is motion, namely, of the parts either of the agent or of the 
patient; which was to be demonstrated. And to this is con¬ 
sequent, that rest cannot be the cause of anything, nor can 
any action proceed from it; seeing neither motion nor muta¬ 
tion can be caused by it. . . . 

IV. Of Sense and Animal Motion 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection deals with I)e Ilomine, concerning man. It is compiled 
from pages 389-410 of M., Vol. I. 

All knowledge is derived from sense, and memory is the gateway 
to sense. “He that perceives that he has perceived, remembers.” Since 
our phantasms or ideas are born, change and perish there must be 
some change in the sentient to explain this fact. Hence sense must 
be “Motion in some of the internal parts of the sentient, and the parts 
so moved are parts of the organs of sense.” This motion has its 
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source in the object which stimulates the sense organ. When this 
motion from without is met by a reaction within the sentient a phantasm 
or idea arises. It appears to be situated outside the body of the 
sentient organism because it is created by a motion received from 
without. Light, color, heat, sound and other sensible qualities (note 
that Hobbes called these accidents of bodies above, p. 131 ) are not 
in the objects but are phantasms of the sentient. Phantasms are acts 
of sense and so are perceptions. While one cannot refute the view 
that an object which reacts to a motion has sense, yet such phantasms 
as may conceivably arise in an object die immediately when the 
motion of reaction ceases, whereas in man the motion of sense remains 
for some time and this enables the phantasm to return. Hence we 
can compare our phantasms and distinguish one from the other. If we 
did not have this power we should only be aware of one thing at a 
time and that would be equivalent to insensibility. But when an object 
affects two or more sense organs at once we do not get several 
phantasms but a single compounded one. 

The author defines imagination as “sense weakened by the absence 
of the object.” He gives an interesting explanation of sleep and 
dreams to account for some dream phantasms being stronger than those 
in waking life. He shows that one phantasm may evoke another, thus 
producing “discourse of the mind.” Hobbes here anticipates the 
doctrine of association of ideas. 

He next explains pleasure and pain. These arise from an inward 
motion whereas phantasms arise from an outward reaction. If this 
inward motion is towards things pleasant it is called appetite , and 
if it is away from things painful it is called aversion . These are the 
basic forms' of animal motion. From them arise overt action or 
muscular motion, deliberation, will, hope, fear, hate and desire, all 
of which are modifications of appetite and aversion. 

Such things as appear, or are shown to us by nature, we call 
phenomena or appearances. 

Of all the phenomena or appearances which are near us, 
the most admirable is apparition itself, to (paivecrd cu namely, 
that some natural bodies have in themselves the patterns almost 
of all things, and others of none at all. So that if the appear¬ 
ances be the principles by which we know all other things, we 
must needs acknowledge sense to be the principle by which we 
know those principles, and that all the knowledge we have is 
derived from it. And as for the causes of sense, we cannot 
begin our search of them from any other phenomenon than that 
of sense itself. But you will say, by what sense shall we take 
notice of sense ? I answer, by sense itself, namely, by the memory 
which for some time remains in us of things sensible, though 
they themselves pass away. For he that perceives that he hath 
perceived, remembers. 
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In the first place, therefore, the causes of our perception, that 
is, the causes of those ideas and phantasms which are per¬ 
petually generated within us whilst we make use of our senses, 
are to be enquired into; and in what manner their generation 
proceeds. To help which inquisition, we may observe first of all, 
that our phantasms or ideas are not always the same; but that 
new ones appear to us, and old ones vanish, according as we 
apply our organs of sense, now to one object, now to another. 
Wherefore they are generated, and perish. And from hence it 
is manifest, that they are some change or mutation in the 
sentient. 

Now that all mutation or alteration is motion or endeavour 
(and endeavour also is motion) in the internal parts of the 
thing that is altered, hath been proved (in art. 9, chap. VIII) 
from this, that whilst even the least parts of any body remain 
in the same situation in respect of one another, it cannot be 
said that any alteration, unless perhaps that the whole body 
together hath been moved, hath happened to it; but that it both 
appeareth and is the same as it appeared and was before. Sense, 
therefore, in the sentient, can be nothing else but motion in 
some of the internal parts of the sentient; and the parts so 
moved are parts of the organs of sense. For the parts of our 
body, by which we perceive any thing, are those we commonly 
call the organs of sense. And so we find what is the subject 
of our sense, namely, that in which are the phantasms; and 
partly also we have discovered the nature of sense, namely, that 
it is some internal motion in the sentient. 

I have shown besides (in chap. IX, art. 7) that no motion 
is generated but by a body contiguous and moved: from whence 
it is manifest, that the immediate cause of sense or perception 
consists in this, that the first organ of sense is touched and 
pressed. For when the uttermost part of the organ is pressed, 
it no sooner yields, but the part next within it is pressed also; 
and, in this manner, the pressure or motion is propagated 
through all the parts of the organ to the innermost. And thus 
also the pressure of the uttermost part proceeds from the pres¬ 
sure of some more remote body, and so continually, till we 
come to that from which, as from its fountain, we derive the 
phantasm or idea that is made in us by our sense. And this, 
whatsoever it be, is that we commonly call the object. Sense, 
therefore, is some internal motion in the sentient, generated by 
some internal motion of the parts of the object, and propagated 
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through all the media to the innermost part of the organ. By 
which words I have almost defined what sense is. 

Moreover, I have shown (art. 2, chap. XV) that all resistance 
is endeavour opposite to another endeavour, that is to say, re¬ 
action. Seeing, therefore, there is in the whole organ, by reason 
of its own internal natural motion, some resistance or reaction 
against the motion which is propagated from the object to the 
innermost part of the organ, there is also in the same organ an 
endeavour opposite to the endeavour which proceeds from the 
object; so that when that endeavour inwards is the last action 
in the act of sense, then from the reaction, how little soever the 
duration of it be, a phantasm or idea hath its being; which, by 
reason that the endeavour is now outwards, doth always appear 
as something situate without the organ. So that now I shall 
give you the whole definition of sense, as it is drawn from the 
explication of the causes thereof and the order of its generation, 
thus: Sense is a phantasm, made by the reaction and en¬ 
deavour outwards in the organ of sense, caused by an endeavour 
inwards from the object, remaining for some time more or less. 

The subject of sense is the sentient itself, namely, some living 
creature; and we speak more correctly, when we say a living 
creature seeth, than when we say the eye seeth. The object is the 
thing received; and it is more accurately said, that we see the 
sun, than that we see the light. For light and colour, and heat 
and sound, and other qualities which are commonly called sen¬ 
sible, are not objects, but phantasms in the sentients. For a 
phantasm is the act of sense, and differs no otherwise from sense 
than fieri, that is, being a doing, differs from factum esse, that 
is, being done; which difference, in things that are done in an 
instant, is none at all; and a phantasm is made in an instant. 
For in all motion which proceeds by perpetual propagation, 
the first part being moved moves the second, the second the 
third, and so on to the last, and that to any distance, how great 
soever. And in what point of time the first or foremost part 
proceeded to the place of the second, which is thrust on, in the 
same point of time the last save one proceeded into the place of 
the last yielding part; which by reaction, in the same instant, 
if the reaction be strong enough, makes a phantasm; and a 
phantasm being made, perception is made together with it. . . . 

But though all sense, as I have said, be made by reaction, nev¬ 
ertheless it is not necessary that every thing that reacteth should 
have sense. I know there have been philosophers, and those 
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learned men, who have maintained that all bodies are endued 
with sense. Nor do I see how they can be refuted, if the nature 
of sense be placed in reaction only. And, though by the reaction 
of bodies inanimate a phantasm might be made, it would never¬ 
theless cease, as soon as ever the object were removed. For 
unless those bodies had organs, as living creatures have, fit for 
the retaining of such motion as is made in them, their sense 
would be such, as that they should never remember the same. 
And therefore this hath nothing to do with that sense which is 
the subject of my discourse. For by sense, we commonly under¬ 
stand the judgment we make of objects by their phantasms; 
namely, by comparing and distinguishing those phantasms; 
which we could never do, if that motion in the organ, by which 
the phantasm is made, did not remain there for some time, and 
make the same phantasm return. Wherefore sense, as I here 
understand it, and which is commonly so called, hath necessarily 
some memory adhering to it, by which former and later phan¬ 
tasms may be compared together, and distinguished from one 
another. 

Sense, therefore, properly so called, must necessarily have in 
it a perpetual variety of phantasms, that they may be discerned 
one from another. For if we should suppose a man to be made 
with clear eyes, and all the rest of his organs of sight well dis¬ 
posed, but endued with no other sense; and that he should look 
only upon one thing, which is always of the same colour and 
figure, without the least appearance of variety, he would seem 
to me, whatsoever others may say, to see, no more than I seem 
to myself to feel the bones of my own limbs by my organs of 
feeling; and yet those bones are always and on all sides touched 
by a most sensible membrane. I might perhaps say he were 
astonished, and looked upon it; but I should not say he saw it; 
it being almost all one for a man to be always sensible of one 
and the same thing, and not to be sensible at all of any thing. 

And yet such is the nature of sense, that it does not permit a 
man to discern many things at once. For seeing the nature of 
sense consists in motion; as long as the organs are employed 
about one object, they cannot be so moved by another at the 
same time, as to make by both their motions one sincere phan¬ 
tasm of each of them at once. And therefore two several phan¬ 
tasms will not be made by two objects working together, but only 
one phantasm compounded from the action of both. 

Besides, as when we divide a body, we divide its place; and 
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when we reckon many bodies, we must necessarily reckon as 
many places; and contrarily, as I have shown in the seventh 
chapter; so what number soever we say there be of times, we 
must understand the same number of motions also; and as oft 
as we count many motions, so oft we reckon many times. For 
though the object we look upon be of divers colours, yet with 
those divers colours it is but one varied object, and not variety 
of objects. . . . 

But the motion of the organ, by which a phantasm is made, 
is not commonly called sense, except the object be present. And 
the phantasm remaining after the object is removed or passed by, 
is called fancy, and in Latin imaginatio; which word, because 
all phantasms are not images, doth not fully answer the sig¬ 
nification of the word fancy in its general acceptation. Never¬ 
theless I may use it safely enough, by understanding it for the 
Greek (pavraaia . 

Imagination therefore is nothing else but sense decaying , 
or weake?ied, by the absence of the object. But what may be the 
cause of this decay or weakening? Is the motion the weaker, 
because the object is taken away? If it were, then phantasms 
would always and necessarily be less clear in the imagination, 
than they are in sense; which is not true. For in dreams, which 
are the imaginations of those that sleep, they are no less clear 
than in sense itself. But the reason why in men waking the 
phantasms of things past are more obscure than those of things 
present, is this, that their organs being at the same time moved 
by other present objects, those phantasms are the less pre¬ 
dominant. Whereas in sleep, the passages being shut up, 
external action doth not at all disturb or hinder internal [brain] 
motion. 

If this be true, the next thing to be considered, will be, 
whether any cause may be found out, from the supposition 
whereof it will follow, that the passage is shut up from the 
external objects of sense to the internal organ. I suppose, there¬ 
fore, that by the continual action of objects, to which a reaction 
of the organs, and more especially of the spirits, is necessarily 
consequent, the organ is wearied, that is, its parts are no longer 
moved by the spirits without some pain; and consequently the 
nerves being abandoned and grown slack, they retire to their 
fountain, which is the cavity either of the brain or of the heart; 
by which means the action which proceeded by the nerves is 
necessarily intercepted. For action upon a patient, that retires 
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from it, makes but little impression at the first; and at last, 
when the nerves are by little and little slackened, none at all. 
And therefore there is no more reaction, that is, no more sense, 
till the organ being refreshed by rest, and by a supply of new 
spirits recovering strength and motion, the sentient awaketh. 
And thus it seems to be always, unless some other preternatu¬ 
ral cause intervene; as heat in the internal parts from lassitude, 
or from some disease stirring the spirits and other parts of the 
organ in some extraordinary manner. 

Now it is not without cause, nor so casual a thing as many 
perhaps think it, that phantasms in this their great variety 
proceed from one another; and that the same phantasms some¬ 
times bring into the mind other phantasms like themselves, and 
at other times extremely unlike. For in the motion of any 
continued body, one part follows another by cohesion; and 
therefore, whilst we turn our eyes and other organs successively 
to many objects, the motion which was made by every one of 
them remaining, the phantasms are renewed as often as any 
one of those motions come to be predominant in the same order 
in which at any time formerly they were generated by sense. 
So that when by length of time very many phantasms have been 
generated within us by sense, then almost any thought may arise 
from any other thought; insomuch that it may seem to be a 
thing indifferent and casual, which thought shall follow which. 
But for the most part this is not so uncertain a thing to waking 
as to sleeping men. For the thought or phantasm of the desired 
end brings in all the phantasms, that are means conducing to 
that end, and that in order backwards from the last to the first, 
and again forwards from the beginning to the end. But this 
supposes both appetite, and judgment to discern what means 
conduce to the end, which is gotten by experience; and experi¬ 
ence is store of phantasms, arising from the sense of very many 
things. For (pavra^eaOaL and meminisse, fancy and memory, dif¬ 
fer only in this, that memory supposeth the time past, which 
fancy doth not. In memory, the phantasms we consider are 
as if they were worn out with time; but in our fancy we con¬ 
sider them as they are; which distinction is not of the things 
themselves, but of the considerations of the sentient. For there 
is in memory something like that which happens in looking upon 
things at a great distance; in which as the small parts of the 
object are not discerned, by reason of their remoteness; so in 
memory, many accidents and places and parts of things, which 
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were formerly perceived by sense, are by length of time decayed 
and lost. 

The perpetual arising of phantasms, both in sense and im¬ 
agination, is that which we commonly call discourse of the mind, 
and is common to men with other living creatures. For he that 
thinketh, compareth the phantasms that pass, that is, taketh 
notice of their likeness or unlikeness to one another. And as he 
that observes readily the likenesses of things of different natures, 
or that are very remote from one another, is said to have a 
good fancy; so he is said to have a good judgment, that finds 
out the unlikenesses or differences of things that are like one 
another. Now this observation of differences is not perception 
made by a common organ of sense, distinct from sense or per¬ 
ception properly so called, but is memory of the differences of 
particular phantasms remaining for some time; as the distinc¬ 
tion between hot and lucid, is nothing else but the memory both 
of a heating, and of an enlightening object. . . . 

But there is another kind of sense, of which I will say some¬ 
thing in this place, namely, the sense of pleasure and pain, 
proceeding not from the reaction of the heart outwards, but 
from continual action from the outermost part of the organ 
towards the heart. For the original of life being in the heart, 
that motion in the sentient, which is propagated to the heart, 
must necessarily make some alteration or diversion of vital mo¬ 
tion, namely, by quickening or slackening, helping or hindering 
the same. Now when it helpeth, it is pleasure; and when it 
hindereth, it is pain, trouble, grief, &c. And as phantasms seem 
to be without, by reason of the endeavour outwards, so pleasure 
and pain, by reason of the endeavour of the organ inwards, 
seem to be within; namely, there where the first cause of the 
pleasure or pain is; as when the pain proceeds from a wound, 
we think the pain and the wound are both in the same place. 

Now vital motion is the motion of the blood, perpetually cir¬ 
culating (as hath been shown from many infallible signs and 
marks by Doctor Harvey, the first observer of it) in the veins 
and arteries. Which motion, when it is hindered by some other 
motion made by the action of sensible objects, may be restored 
again either by bending or setting strait the parts of the body; 
which is done when the spirits are carried now into these, now 
into other nerves, till the pain, as far as is possible, be quite 
taken away. But if vital motion be helped by motion made by 
sense, then the parts of the organ will be disposed to guide the 
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spirits in such manner as conduceth most to the preservation and 
augmentation of that motion, by the help of the nerves. And 
in animal motion this is the very first endeavour, and found 
even in the embryo; which while it is in the womb, moveth its 
limbs with voluntary motion, for the avoiding* of whatsoever 
troubleth it, or for the pursuing* of what pleaseth it. And this 
first endeavour, when it tends towards such things as are known 
by experience to be pleasant, is called appetite , that is, an ap¬ 
proaching* ; and when it shuns what is troublesome, aversion , or 
flying from it. And little infants, at the beginning and as soon 
as they are born, have appetite to very few things, as also they 
avoid very few, by reason of their want of experience and 
memory; and therefore they have not so great a variety of 
animal motion as we see in those that are more grown. For 
it is not possible without such knowledge as is derived from 
sense, that is, without experience and memory, to know what 
will prove pleasant or hurtful; only there is some place for con¬ 
jecture from the looks or aspects of things. And hence it is, 
that though they did not know what may do them good or 
harm, yet sometimes they approach and sometimes retire from 
the same thing, as their doubt prompts them. But afterwards, 
by accustoming themselves by little and little, they come to know 
readily what is to be pursued and what to be avoided; and also 
to have a ready use of their nerves and other organs, in the 
pursuing and avoiding of good and bad. Wherefore appetite 
and aversion are the first endeavours of animal motion. 

Consequent to this first endeavour, is the impulsion into the 
nerves and retraction again of animal spirits, of which it is 
necessary there be some receptacle or place near the original 
of the nerves; and this motion or endeavour is followed by a 
swelling and relaxation of the muscles; and lastly, these are 
followed by contraction and extension of the limbs, which is 
animal motion. 

The considerations of appetites and aversions are divers. For 
seeing living creatures have sometimes appetite and sometimes 
aversion to the same thing, as they think it will either be for 
their good or their hurt ; while that vicissitude of appetites and 
aversions remains in them, they have that series of thoughts 
which is called deliberation; which lasteth as long as they have it 
in their power to obtain that which pleaseth, or to avoid that 
which displeaseth them. Appetite, therefore, and aversion are 
simply so called as long as they follow not deliberation. But 
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if deliberation have gone before, then the last act of it, if it 
be appetite, is called will; if aversion, unwillingness. So that 
the same thing is called both will and appetite; but the consid¬ 
eration of them, namely, before and after deliberation, is divers. 
Nor is that which is done within a man whilst he willeth any 
thing, different from that which is done in other living crea¬ 
tures, whilst, deliberation having preceded, they have appetite. 

Neither is the freedom of willing or not willing, greater in 
man, than in other living creatures. For where there is appe¬ 
tite, the entire cause of appetite hath preceded; and, conse¬ 
quently, the act of appetite could not choose but follow, that is, 
hath of necessity followed (as shown in Chapter IY, article 5). 
And therefore such a liberty as is free from necessity, is not to 
be found in the will either of men or beasts. But if by liberty 
we understand the faculty or power, not of willing, but of 
doing what they will, then certainly that liberty is to be allowed 
to both, and both may equally have it, whensoever it is to be 
had. 

Again, when appetite and aversion do with celerity succeed 
one another, the whole series made by them hath its name some¬ 
times from one, sometimes from the other. For the same de¬ 
liberation, whilst it inclines sometimes to one, sometimes to the 
other, is from appetite called hope , and from aversion, fear . For 
where there is no hope, it is not to be called fear, but hate; and 
where no fear, not hope, but desire . To conclude, all the pas¬ 
sions, called passions of the mind, consist of appetite and aver¬ 
sion, except pure pleasure and pain, which are a certain fruition 
of good or evil; as anger is aversion from some imminent evil, 
but such as is joined with appetite of avoiding that evil by 
force. . . . 

Y. The Natural Condition op Man and the Social Contract 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection comprises the third part of Hobbes’s philosophy. 
It is Chapter XIII and a part of Chapter XIV of The Leviathan 
(M., Yol. III). 

In the original state of nature men were all practically equal in 
strength of body, since the weakest could kill the strongest, and in 
the faculties of the mind, since there was no scientific knowledge and 
every man was contented with his own mental ability. Equal ability 
produced an equality of hope in attaining the ends of life. Out of 
this situation there arose three prime causes of quarrel—competition, 
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fear and glory. From the first arises struggle for mastery, from the 
second struggle for self-protection and from the third conflict over 
trifles. These three forms of conflict make the original state of human 
nature one of perpetual warfare, in which the life of each man is 
“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” Further proof that this 
fairly describes the original condition of human beings any individual 
may discover by reflecting upon his own secret desires and attitudes. 
Even though this condition was never general over the earth, there 
have always been savages, such as the American Indians, among whom 
it holds. But groups have this relation to each other, even though 
it be denied that individuals do. Hence the original state of nature 
is “a war of every man, against every man” but this is not unjust 
or wrong because in this original state there is no law to make it so. 
Passions such as the fear of death, desire for comfort and for security 
in the possession of property lead men to a rational agreement to 
set up the commonwealth. These articles of agreement Hobbes calls 
laws of nature, distinguishing them from the right of nature . He states 
the first two laws of nature which are the basis of the social contract 
on which the commonwealth or political state rests. 

Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of the 
body, and mind; as that though there be found one man some¬ 
times manifestly stronger in body, or of quicker mind than 
another; yet when all is reckoned together, the difference be¬ 
tween man, and man, is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as well as he. For as to the strength of body, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others, that are in 
the same danger with himself. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, setting aside the arts 
grounded upon words, and especially that skill of proceeding 
upon general, and infallible rules, called science; which very 
few have, and but in few things; as being not a native faculty, 
born with us; nor attained, as prudence, while we look after 
somewhat else, I find yet a greater equality amongst men, than 
that of strength. For prudence, is but experience; which equal 
time, equally bestows on all men, in those things they equally 
apply themselves unto. That which may perhaps make such 
equality incredible, is but vain conceit of one’s own wisdom, 
which almost all men think they have in a greater degree, than 
the vulgar; that is, than all men but themselves, and a few 
others, whom by fame, or for concurring with themselves, they 
approve. For such is the nature of men, that howsoever they 
may acknowledge many others to be more witty, or more elo- 
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quent, or more learned- yet they will hardly believe there be 
many so wise as themselves; for they see their own wit at hand, 
and other men’s at a distance. But this proveth rather that 
men are in that point equal, than unequal. For there is not 
ordinarily a greater sign of the equal distribution of any thing, 
than that every man is contented with his share. 

From this equality of ability, ariseth equality of hope in the 
attaining of our ends. And therefore if any two men desire the 
same thing, which nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they 
become enemies; and in the way to their end, which is princi¬ 
pally their own conservation, and sometimes their delectation 
only, endeavour to destroy, or subdue one another. And from 
hence it comes to pass, that where an invader hath no more 
to fear, than another man’s single power; if one plant, sow, 
build, or possess a convenient seat, others may probably be 
expected to come prepared with forces united, to dispossess, 
and deprive him, not only of the fruit of his labour, but also 
of his life, or liberty. And the invader again is in the like 
danger of another. 

And from this diffidence of one another, there is no way for 
any man to secure himself, so reasonable, as anticipation; that 
is, by force, or wiles, to master the persons of all men he can, 
so long, till he see no other power great enough to en¬ 
danger him: and this is no more than his own conservation 
requireth, and is generally allowed. Also because there be some, 
that taking pleasure in contemplating their own power in the 
acts of conquest, which they pursue farther than their security 
requires; if others, that otherwise would be glad to be at ease 
within modest bounds, should not by invasion increase their 
power, they would not be able, long time, by standing only on 
their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, such augmenta¬ 
tion of dominion over men being necessary to man’s conserva¬ 
tion, it ought to be allowed him. 

Again, men have no pleasure, but on the contrary a great 
deal of grief, in keeping company, where there is no power able 
to over-awe them all. For every man looketh that his companion 
should value him, at the same rate he sets upon himself: and 
upon all signs of contempt, or undervaluing, naturally en¬ 
deavours, as far as he dares, (which amongst them that have no 
common power to keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them 
destroy each other), to extort a greater value from his con¬ 
temners, by damage; and from others, by the example 
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So that in the nature of man, we find three principal causes 
of quarrel. First, competition; second, diffidence; thirdly, glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for gain; the second, for safety; 
and the third, for reputation. The first use violence, to make 
themselves masters of other men’s persons, wives, children, and 
cattle; the second, to defend them; the third, for trifles, as a 
word, a smile, a different opinion, and any other sign of under¬ 
value, either direct in their persons or by reflection in their 
kindred, their friends, their nation, their profession, or their 
name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without 
a common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that 
condition which is called war; and such a war, as is of every 
man, against every man. For war, consisteth not in battle 
only, or the act of fighting; but in a tract of time, wherein the 
will to contend by battle is sufficiently known: and therefore 
the notion of time , is to be considered in the nature of war; as 
it is in the nature of weather. For as the nature of foul 
weather, lieth not in a shower or two of rain; but in an inclina¬ 
tion thereto of many days together: so the nature of war, con¬ 
sisteth not in actual fighting; but in the known disposition 
thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to the con¬ 
trary. All other time is peace. 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where 
every man is enemy to every man; the same is consequent to the 
time, wherein men live without other security, than what their 
own strength, and their own invention shall furnish them 
withal. In such condition, there is no place for industry; be¬ 
cause the fruit thereof is uncertain: and consequently no cul¬ 
ture of the earth; no navigation, nor use of the commodities 
that may be imported by sea; no commodious building; no in¬ 
struments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
much force; no knowledge of the face of the earth; no account 
of time; no arts; no letters; no society; and which is worst of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man, that has not well weighed 
these things; that nature should thus dissociate, and render 
men apt to invade, and destroy one another: and he may there¬ 
fore, not trusting to this inference, made from the passions, 
desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by experience. Let 
him therefore consider with himself, when taking a journey, he 
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arms himself, and seeks to go well accompanied; when going 
to sleep, he locks his doors; when even in his house he locks his 
chests; and this when he knows there be laws, and public officers, 
armed, to revenge all injuries shall be done him; what opinion 
he has of his fellow-subjects, when he rides armed; of his fellow 
citizens, when he locks his doors; and of his children, and 
servants, when he locks his chests. Does he not there as much 
accuse mankind by his actions, as I do by my words? But 
neither of us accuse man’s nature in it. The desires, and other 
passions of man, are in themselves no sin. No more are the 
actions, that proceed from those passions, till they know a law 
that forbids them: which till laws be made they cannot know: 
nor can any law be made, till they have agreed upon the person 
that shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought, there was never such a time, 
nor condition of war as this; and I believe it was never generally 
so, over all the world: but there are many places, where they 
live so now. For the savago people in many places of America, 
except the government of small families, the concord whereof 
dependeth on natural lust, have no government at all; and live 
at this day in that brutish manner, as I said before. Howso¬ 
ever, it may be perceived what manner of life there would be, 
where there were no common power to fear, by the manner of 
life, which men that have formerly lived under a peaceful 
government, use to degenerate into, in a civil war. 

But though there had never been any time, wherein particular 
men were in a condition of war one against another; yet in all 
times, kings, and persons of sovereign authority, because of 
their independency, are in continual jealousies, and in the state 
and posture of gladiators; having their weapons pointing, and 
their eyes fixed on one another; that is, their forts, garrisons, 
and guns upon the frontiers of their kingdoms; and continual 
spies upon their neighbours; which is a posture of war. But 
because they uphold thereby, the industry of their subjects; 
there does not follow from it, that misery, which accompanies 
the liberty of particular men. 

To this war of every man, against every man, this also is 
consequent; that nothing can be unjust. The notions of right 
and wrong, justice and injustice have there no place. Where 
there is no common power, there is no law: where no law, no 
injustice. Force, and fraud, are in war the two cardinal virtues. 
Justice, and injustice are none of the faculties neither of the 
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body, nor mind. If they were, they might be in a man that were 
alone in the world, as well as his senses, and passions. They 
are qualities, that relate to men in society, not in solitude. It 
is consequent also to the same condition, that there be no pro¬ 
priety, no dominion, no mine and thine distinct; but only that to 
be every man’s, that he can get; and for so long, as he can 
keep it. And thus much for the ill condition, which man by 
mere nature is actually placed in; though with a possibility to 
come out of it, consisting partly in the passions, partly in his 
reason. 

The passions that incline men to peace, are fear of death; 
desire of such things as are necessary to commodious living; 
and a hope by their industry to obtain them. And reason sug¬ 
gested convenient articles of peace, upon which men may be 
drawn to agreement. These articles, are they, which otherwise 
are called the Laws of Nature: whereof I shall speak more par¬ 
ticularly, in the two following chapters. . . . 

The right of nature, which writers commonly call jus 
naturale, is the liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as 
he will himself, for the preservation of his own nature; that is 
to say, of his own life; and consequently, of doing anything, 
which in his own judgment, and reason, he shall conceive to be 
the aptest means thereunto. 

By liberty, it is understood, according to the proper sig¬ 
nification of the word, the absence of external impediments: 
which impediments, may oft take away part of a man’s power 
to do what he would; but cannot hinder him from using the 
power left him, according as his judgment, and reason shall 
dictate to him. 

A law of nature, lex naturalis, is a precept or general 
rule, found out by reason, by which a man is forbidden to do 
that, which is destructive of his life, or taketh away the means 
of preserving the same; and to omit that, by which he thinketh 
it may be best preserved. For though they that speak of this 
subject, use to confound just , and lex , right and law: yet they 
ought to be distinguished; because right, consisteth in liberty 
to do, or to forbear; whereas law, determineth, and bindeth 
to one of them: so that law, and right, differ as much, as obliga¬ 
tion, and liberty; which in one and the same matter are in¬ 
consistent. 

And because the condition of man, as hath been declared in 
the precedent chapter, is a condition of war of every one against 
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every one; in which, case every one is governed by his own 
reason; and there is nothing he can make use of, that may 
not be a help unto him, in preserving his life against his enemies; 
it followeth, that in such a condition, every man has a right to 
every thing; even to one another’s body. And therefore, as long 
as this natural right of every man to every thing endureth, 
there can be no security to any man, how strong or wise soever 
he be, of living out the time, which nature ordinarily alloweth 
men to live. And consequently it is a precept, or general rule 
of reason, that every man, ought to endeavour peace, as far as 
he has hope of obtaining it; and when he cannot obtain it, that 
he may seek, and use, all helps, and advantages of war. The 
first branch of which rule, eontaineth the first, and fundamental 
law of nature; which is, to seek peace , and follow it. The second, 
the sum of the right of nature; which is, by all means we can, 
to defend ourselves. 

From this fundamental law of nature, by which men are 
commanded to endeavour peace, is derived this second law; that 
a man be willing, when others are so too, as far-forth, as for 
peace, and defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to lay 
down this right to all things; and be contented with so much 
liberty against other men, as he would allow other men against 
himself. For as long as every man holdeth this right, of doing 
any thing he liketh; so long are all men in the condition of war. 
But if other men will not lay down their right, as well as he; 
then there is no reason for anyone, to divest himself of his: 
for that were to expose himself to prey, which no man is bound 
to, rather than to dispose himself to peace. This is that law of 
the Gospel; whatsoever you require that others should do to you, 
that do ye to them. And that law of all men, quod tibi fieri 
non vis, alteri ne feceris. . . . 


Suggestions' and Questions for Discussion 

1. Make a list of the values Hobbes claims for philosophy. 

2. Compare Hobbes’s definition of philosophy and its branches with 
Bacon’s above, pp. 87 ff. Which do you prefer and why? 

3. What is Hobbes’s conception of space and time? How does his 
view differ from the view of ordinary people who have never 
studied philosophy? 

4. How does Hobbes treat the qualities of bodies? 

5. Compare and contrast Hobbes’s treatment of cause and effect with 
that of Hume below, pp. 381 ff. 

6. What is Hobbes’s conception of sensation? Of imagination? 
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Of appetite and aversion'? Do you think that this would be 
regarded as a materialistic theory of mind? Why or why not? 

7. Briefly characterize the state of nature as defined by Hobbes. 
Does Hobbes think there ever was such a condition among men? 
Do you? Why or why not? 

8. Compare Hobbes and Rousseau, below, pp. 445 f., on the social 
contract and explain how they differ. 


CHAPTER VI 


RENE DESCARTES 

(Translations by E. S. Haldane and G. B. T. Boss.) 

I. Logical Rules and Moral Maxims 
Introduction and Analysis 

All the selections from Descartes are from the translations made by 
E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, published in two volumes with the 
title The Philosophical Works of Descartes by the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1912. Below this work will be referred to as II. & R. 
The first selection is from Vol. I, pp. 92-98. It comprises parts of 
Part II and Part III of Descartes’ Discourse on Method . 

Before beginning his philosophic quest for an indubitable set of 
beliefs, Descartes drew up this set of logical rules and moral maxims, 
so that he might ayoid falling into error and evil while pursuing the 
quest. He first states his four logical rules, indicating that they were 
derived from the method of proof used by mathematicians. Then 
he discusses the value of these rules and their application to philosophy. 
This is followed by a statement and brief explanation of each of his 
four moral maxims. 

... As a multiplicity of laws often furnishes excuses for 
evil-doing, and as a State is hence much better ruled when, 
having but very few laws, these are most strictly observed; so, 
instead of the great number of precepts of which Logic is com¬ 
posed, I believed that I should find the four which I shall state 
quite sufficient, provided that I adhered to a firm and constant 
resolve never on any single occasion to fail in their observance. 

The first of these was to accept nothing as true which I did 
not clearly recognise to be so: that is to say, carefully to avoid 
precipitation and prejudice in judgments, and to accept in them 
nothing more than what was presented to my mind so clearly 
and distinctly that I could have no occasion to doubt it. 

The second was to divide up each of the difficulties which I 
examined into as many parts as possible, and as seemed requisite 
in order that it might be resolved in the best manner possible. 

The third was to carry on my reflections in due order, corn- 
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mencing with objects that were the most simple and easy to 
understand, in order to rise little by little, or by degrees, to 
knowledge of the most complex, assuming an order, even if a 
fictitious one, among those which do not follow a natural 
sequence relatively to one another. 

The last was in all cases to make enumerations so complete 
and reviews so general that I should be certain of having 
omitted nothing. 

Those long chains of reasoning, simple and easy as they are, 
of which geometricians make use in order to arrive at the most 
difficult demonstrations, had caused me to imagine that all 
those things which fall under the cognizance of man might very 
likeiy be mutually related in the same fashion; and that, pro¬ 
vided only that we abstain from receiving anything as true which 
is not so, and always retain the order which is necessary in order 
to deduce the one conclusion from the other, there can be 
nothing so remote that we cannot reach to it, nor so recondite 
that we cannot discover it. And I had not much trouble in 
discovering which objects it was necessary to begin with, for I 
already knew that it was with the most simple and those most 
easy to apprehend. Considering also that .of all those who 
have hitherto sought for the truth in the Sciences, it has been 
the mathematicians alone who have been able to succeed in 
making any demonstrations, that is to say producing reasons 
which are evident and certain, I did not doubt that it had 
been by means of a similar kind that they carried on their in¬ 
vestigations. I did not at the same time hope for any practical 
result in so doing, except that my mind would become accus¬ 
tomed to the nourishment of truth and would not content itself 
with false reasoning. But for all that I had no intention of 
trying to master all those particular sciences that receive in 
common the name of Mathematics; but observing that, although 
their objects are different, they do not fail to agree in this, 
that they take nothing under consideration but the various 
relationships or proportions which are present in these objects, 
I thought that it would be better if I only examined these pro¬ 
portions in their general aspect, and without viewing them other¬ 
wise than in the objects which would serve most to facilitate 
a knowledge of them. Not that I should in any way restrict 
them to these objects, for T might later on all the more easily 
apply them to all other objects to which they were applicable. 
Then, having carefully noted that in order to comprehend the 
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proportions I should sometimes require to consider each one in 
particular, and sometimes merely keep them in mind, or take 
them in groups, I thought that, in order the better to consider 
them in detail, I should picture them in the form of lines, be¬ 
cause I could find no method more simple nor more capable 
of being distinctly represented to my imagination and senses. 
I considered, however, that in order to keep them in my memory 
or to embrace several at once, it would be essential that I should 
explain them by means of certain formulas, the shorter the 
better. And for this purpose it was requisite that I should 
borrow all that is best in Geometrical Analysis and Algebra, and 
correct the errors of the one by the other. 

As a matter of fact, I can venture to say that the exact ob¬ 
servation of the few precepts which I had chosen gave me so 
much facility in sifting out all the questions embraced in 
these two sciences, that in the two or three months which I 
employed in examining them—commencing with the most simple 
and general, and making each truth that I discovered a rule for 
helping me to find others—not only did I arrive at the solution 
of many questions which I had hitherto regarded as most diffi¬ 
cult, but, towards the end, it seemed to me that I was able to 
determine in the case of those of which I was still ignorant, by 
what means, and in how far, it was possible to solve them. In 
this I might perhaps appear to you to be very vain if you did 
not remember that having but one truth to discover in respect 
to each matter, whoever succeeds in finding it knows in its re¬ 
gard as much as can be known. It is the same as with a child, 
for instance, who has been instructed in Arithmetic and has 
made an addition according to the rule prescribed; he may 
be sure of having found as regards the sum of figures given to 
him all that the human mind can know. For, in conclusion, the 
Method which teaches us to follow the true order and enumerate 
exactly every term in the matter under investigation contains 
everything which gives certainty to the rules of Arithmetic. 

But what pleased me most in this Method was that I was cer¬ 
tain by its means of exercising my reason in all things, if not 
perfectly, at least as well as was in my power. And besides this, 
I felt in making use of it that my mind gradually accustomed 
itself to conceive of its objects more accurately and distinctly; 
and not having restricted this Method to any particular matter, 
I promised myself to apply it as usefully to the difficulties of 
other sciences as I had done to those of Algebra. Not that 
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on this account I dared undertake to examine just at once all 
those that might present themselves; for that would itself have 
been contrary to the order which the Method prescribes. But 
having noticed that the knowledge of these difficulties must be 
dependent on principles derived from Philosophy in which I 
yet found nothing to be certain, I thought that it was requisite 
above all to try to establish certainty in it. I considered also 
that since this endeavour is the most important in all the world, 
and that in which precipitation and prejudice were most to be 
feared, I should not try to grapple with it till I had attained 
to a much riper age than that of three and twenty, which was 
the age I had reached. I thought, too, that I should first of 
all employ much time in preparing myself for the work by 
eradicating from my mind all the wrong opinions which I had 
up to this time accepted, and accumulating a variety of ex¬ 
periences fitted later on to afford matter for my reasonings, 
and by ever exercising myself in the Method which I had pre¬ 
scribed, in order more and more to fortify myself in the power 
of usings it. 

And finally, as it is not sufficient, before commencing to re¬ 
build the house which we inhabit, to pull it down and provide 
materials and architect (or to act in this capacity ourselves, and 
make a careful drawing of its design), unless we have also 
provided ourselves with some other house where we can be com¬ 
fortably lodged during the time of rebuilding, so in order that 
I should not remain irresolute in my actions while reason 
obliged me to be so in my judgments, and that I might not omit 
to carry on my life as happily as I could, I formed for myself 
a code of morals for the time being which did not consist of 
more than three or four maxims, which maxims I should like 
to enumerate to you. 

The first was to obey the laws and customs of my country, 
adhering constantly to the religion in which by God’s grace I 
had been instructed since my childhood, and in all other things 
directing my conduct by opinions the most moderate in nature, 
and the farthest removed from excess in all those which are 
commonly received and acted on by the most judicious of those 
with whom I might come in contact. For since I began to 
count my own opinions as nought, because I desired to place all 
under examination, I was convinced that I could not do better 
than follow those held by people on whose judgment reliance 
could be placed. And although such persons may possibly 
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exist amongst the Persians and Chinese as well as amongst 
ourselves, it seemed to me that it was most expedient to bring 
my conduct into harmony with the ideas of those with whom 
I should have to live; and that, in order to ascertain that these 
were their real opinions, I should observe what they did rather 
than what they said, not only because in the corrupt state of 
our manners there are few people who desire to say all that 
they believe, but also because many are themselves ignorant 
of their beliefs. For since the act of thought by which we 
believe a thing is different from that by which we know that 
we believe it, the one often exists without the other. And 
amongst many opinions all equally received, I chose only the 
most moderate, both because these are always most suited for 
putting into practice, and probably the best (for all excess had 
a tendency to be bad), and also because I should have in a less 
degree turned aside from the right path, supposing that I was 
wrong, than if, having chosen an extreme course, I found that 
I had chosen amiss. I also made a point of counting as excess 
all the engagements by means of which we limit in some degree 
our liberty. Not that I hold in low esteem those laws which, 
in order to remedy the inconstancy of feeble souls, permit, when 
we have a good object in our view, that certain vows be taken, 
or contracts made, which oblige us to carry out that object. 
This sanction is even given for security in commerce where 
designs are wholly indifferent. But because I saw nothing in 
all the world remaining constant, and because for my own part 
I promised myself gradually to get my judgments to grow 
better and never to grow worse, I should have thought that I 
had committed a serious sin against commonsense if, because 
I approved of something at one time, I was obliged to regard it 
similarly at a later time, after it had possibly ceased to meet my 
approval, or after I had ceased to regard it in a favourable light. 

My second maxim was that of being as firm and resolute in my 
actions as I could be, and not to follow less faithfully opinions 
the most dubious, when my mind was once made up regarding 
them, than if these had been beyond doubt. In this I should be 
following the example of travellers, who, finding themselves 
lost in a forest, know that they ought not to wander first to one 
side and then to the other, nor, still less, to stop in one place, but 
understand that they should continue to walk as straight as they 
can in one direction, not diverting for any slight reason, even 
though it was possibly chance alone that first determined them 
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in their choice. By this means if they do not go exactly where 
they wish, they will at least arrive somewhere at the end, where 
probably they will be better off: than in the middle of a forest. 
And thus since often enough in the actions of life no delay is 
permissible, it is very certain that, when it is beyond our power 
to discern the opinions which carry most truth, we should follow 
the most probable; and even although we notice no greater prob¬ 
ability in the one opinion than in the other, we at least should 
make up our minds to follow a particular one and afterwards 
consider it as no longer doubtful in its relationship to practice 
but as very true and very certain, inasmuch as the reason which 
caused us to determine upon it is known to be so. And hence¬ 
forward this principal was sufficient to deliver me from all the 
penitence and remorse which usually affect the mind and agitate 
the conscience of those weak and vacillating creatures who allow 
themselves to keep changing their procedure, and practice as 
good, things which they afterwards judge to be evil. 

My third maxim was to try always to conquer myself rather 
than fortune, and to alter my desires rather than change the 
order of the world, and generally to accustom myself to believe 
that there is nothing entirely within our power but our own 
thoughts: so that after we have done our best in regard to the 
things that are without us, our ill-success cannot possibly be 
failure on our part. And this alone seemed to me sufficient 
to prevent my desiring anything in the future beyond what I 
could actually obtain, hence rendering me content; for since 
our will does not naturally induce us to desire anything but 
what our understanding represents to it as in some way possible 
of attainment, it is certain that if we consider all good things 
which are outside of us as equally outside of our power, we 
should not have more regret in resigning those goods which 
appear to pertain to our birth, when we are deprived of them 
for no fault of our own, than we have in not possessing the king¬ 
doms of China or Mexico. In the same way, making what is 
called a virtue out of a necessity, we should no more desire to 
be well if ill, or free, if in prison, than we now do to have our 
bodies formed of a substance as little corruptible as diamonds, or 
to have wings to fly with like birds. I allow, however, that to 
accustom oneself to regard all things from this point of view 
requires long exercise and meditation often repeated; and I 
believe that it is principally in this that is to be found the secret 
of those philosophers who, in ancient times, were able to free 
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themselves from the empire of fortune, or, despite suffering or 
poverty, to rival their gods in their happiness. For, ceaselessly 
occupying themselves in considering the limits which were pre¬ 
scribed to them by nature, they persuaded themselves so com¬ 
pletely that nothing was within their own power but their 
thoughts, that this conviction alone was sufficient to prevent 
their having any longing for other things. And they had so 
absolute a mastery over their thoughts that they had some reason 
for esteeming themselves as more rich and more powerful, and 
more free and more happy than other men, who however favored 
by nature or fortune they might be, if devoid of this philosophy, 
never could arrive at all at which they aim. 

An d last of all, to conclude this moral code, I felt it incum¬ 
bent on me to make a review of the various occupations of men 
in this life in order to try to choose out the best; and without 
wishing to say anything of the employment of others I thought 
that I could not do better than continue in the one in which I 
found myself engaged, that is to say, in occupying my whole 
life in cultivating my Eeason, and in advancing myself as 
much as possible in the knowledge of the truth in accordance 
with the method which I had prescribed myself. I had ex¬ 
perienced so much satisfaction since beginning to use this 
method, that I did not believe that any sweeter or more innocent 
could in this life be found,—every day discovering by its means 
some truths which seemed to me sufficiently important, although 
commonly ignored by other men. The satisfaction which I had 
so filled my mind that all else seemed of no account. And, 
besides, the three preceding maxims were founded solely on the 
plan which I had formed of continuing to instruct myself. For 
since God has given to each of us some light with which to 
distinguish truth from error, I could not believe that I ought 
for a single moment to content myself with accepting the 
opinions held by others unless I had in view the employment 
of my own judgment in examining them at the proper time; 
and I could not have held myself free of scruple in following 
such opinions, if nevertheless I had not intended to lose no 
occasion of finding superior opinions, supposing them to exist; 
and finally, I shotdd not have been able to restrain my desires 
nor to remain content, if I had not followed a road by which, 
thinking that I should be certain to be able to acquire all the 
knowledge of which I was capable, I also thought I shotdd 
likewise be certain of obtaining all the best things which could 
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ever come within my power. And inasmuch as our will impels 
us neither to follow after nor to flee from anything, excepting 
as our understanding represents it as good or evil, it is suffi¬ 
cient to judge wisely in order to act well, and the best judg¬ 
ment brings the best action—that is to say, the acquisition of 
all the virtues and all the other good things that it is possible 
to obtain. When one is certain that this point is reached, one 
cannot fail to be contented. 

Having thus assured myself of these maxims, and having set 
them on one side along with the truths of religion which have 
always taken the first place in my creed, I judged that as far 
as the rest of my opinions were concerned, I could safely 
undertake to rid myself of them. . . . 

II. Motivated Doubt 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is the first of Descartes’ famous Meditations on First 
Fhdosophy (IT. & R., Vol. I, pp. 144-149). The following is Descartes’ 
own synopsis of his argument: 

“In the first Meditation I set forth the reasons for which we may, 
generally speaking, doubt about all things and especially about mate¬ 
rial things, at least so long as we have no other foundations for the 
sciences than those which we have hitherto possessed. But although 
the utility of a Doubt which is so general does not at first appear, 
it is at the same time very great, inasmuch as it delivers us from 
every kind of prejudice, and sets out for us a very simple way by 
which the mind may detach itself from the senses; and finally it makes 
it impossible for us ever to doubt those things which we have once 
discovered to be true.” 

Note that Descartes applies his method of doubt systematically. 
First he doubts the evidences of his senses, including his memories. 
For such experiences may be dreams. Next he doubts mathematical 
truths. For there may be a deceiver, making him think that two plus 
two equals four when this is not true in reality. In this meditation 
Descartes does not doubt the existence of God, but he imagines a 
deceiver who really takes the place of God. 

MEDITATION I. 

Of the things which may be brought within the sphere of 
the doubtful . 

It is now some years since I detected how many were the false 
beliefs that I had from my earliest youth admitted as true, 
and how doubtful was everything I had since constructed on 
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this basis; and from that time I was convinced that I must 
once for all seriously undertake to rid myself of all the opinions 
which I had formerly accepted, and commence to build anew 
from the foundation, if I wanted to establish any firm and 
permanent structure in the sciences. But as this enterprise 
appeared to be a very great one, I waited until I had attained 
an age so mature that I could not hope that at any later date 
I should be better fitted to execute my design. This reason 
caused me to delay so long that I should feel that I was doing 
wrong were I to occupy in deliberation the time that yet remains 
to me for action. To-day, then, since very opportunely for the 
plan I have in view I have delivered my mind from every care 
[and am happily agitated by no passions] and since I have 
procured for myself an assured leisure in a peaceable retirement, 
I shall at last seriously and freely address myself to the general 
upheaval of all my former opinions. 

Now for this object it is not necessary that I should show 
that all of these are false—I shall perhaps never arrive at this 
end. But inasmuch as reason already persuades me that I 
ought no less carefully to withhold my assent from matters 
which are not entirely certain and indubitable than from those 
which appear to me manifestly to be false, if I am able to 
find in each one some reason to doubt, this will suffice to justify 
my rejecting the whole. And for that end it will not be 
requisite that I should examine each in particular, which would 
be an endless undertaking; for owing to the fact that the de¬ 
struction of the foundations of necessity brings with it the 
downfall of the rest of the edifice, I shall only in the first place 
attack those principles upon which all my former opinions 
rested. 

All that up to the present time I have accepted as most 
true and certain I have learned either from the senses or through 
the senses; but it is sometimes proved to me that these senses 
are deceptive, and it is wiser not to trust entirely to any thing 
by which we have once been deceived. 

But it may be that although the senses sometimes deceive us 
concerning things which are hardly perceptible, or very far 
away, there are yet many others to be met with as to which we 
cannot reasonably have any doubt, although we recognise them 
by their means. For example, there is the fact that I am here, 
seated by the fire, attired in a dressing gown, having this paper 
in my hands and other similar matters. And how could I deny 
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that these hands and this body are mine, were it not perhaps 
that I compare myself to certain persons, devoid of sense, whose 
cerebella are so troubled and clouded by the violent vapours of 
black bile, that they constantly assure us that they think they are 
kings when they are really quite poor, or that they are clothed 
in purple when they are really without covering, or who imagine 
that they have an earthenware head or are nothing but pumpkins 
or are made of glass. But they are mad, and I should not be 
any the less insane were I to follow examples so extravagant. 

At the same time I must remember that I am a man, and 
that consequently I am in the habit of sleeping, and in my 
dreams representing to myself the same things or sometimes even 
less probable things, than do those who are insane in their 
waking moments. How often has it happened to me that in the 
night I dreamt that I found myself in this particular place, 
that I was dressed and seated near the fire, whilst in reality I 
was lying undressed in bed! At this moment it does indeed 
seem to me that it is with eyes awake that I am looking at this 
paper; that this head which I move is not asleep, that it is de¬ 
liberately and of set purpose that I extend my hand and 
perceive it; what happens in sleep does not appear so clear 
nor so distinct as does all this. But in thinking over this I 
remind myself that on many occasions I have in sleep been 
deceived by similar illusions, and in dwelling carefully on this 
reflection I see so manifestly that there are no certain indica¬ 
tions by which we may clearly distinguish wakefulness from 
sleep that I am lost in astonishment. And my astonishment is 
such that it is almost capable of persuading me that I now 
dream. 

Now let us assume that we are alseep and that all these par¬ 
ticulars, e.g. that we open our eyes, shake our head, extend our 
hands, and so on, are but false delusions, and let us reflect 
that possibly neither our hands nor our whole body are such 
as they appear to us to be. At the same time we must at least 
confess that the things which are represented to us in sleep are 
like painted representations which can only have been formed 
as the counterparts of something real and true, and that in this 
way those general things at least, i.e. eyes, a head, hands, and 
a whole body, are not imaginary things, but things really 
existent. For, as a matter of fact, painters, even when they 
study with the greatest skill to represent sirens and satyrs by 
forms the most strange and extraordinary, cannot give them 
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natures which are entirely new, but merely make a certain 
medley of the members of different animals; or if their imagina¬ 
tion is extravagant enough to invent something so novel that 
nothing similar has ever before been seen, and that then their 
work represents a thing purely fictitious and absolutely false, it 
is certain all the same that the colours of which this is composed 
are necessarily real. And for the same reason, although these 
general things, to wit [a body], eyes, a head, hands, and such 
like, may be imaginary, we are bound at the same time to con¬ 
fess that there are at least pome other objects yet more simple 
and more universal, which are real and true; and of these just 
in the same way as with certain real colours, all these images of 
things which dwell in our thoughts, whether true and real or 
false and fantastic, are formed. 

To such a class of things pertains corporeal nature in general, 
and its extension, the figure of extended things, their quantity 
or magnitude and number, as also the place in which they are, 
the time which measures their duration, and so on. 

That is possibly why our reasoning is not unjust when we 
conclude from this that Physics, Astronomy, Medicine and all 
other sciences which have as their end the consideration of com¬ 
posite things, are very dubious and uncertain; but that Arith¬ 
metic, Geometry and other sciences of that kind which only 
treat of things that are very simple and very general, without 
taking great trouble to ascertain whether they are actually 
existent or not, contain some measure of certainty and an ele¬ 
ment of the indubitable. For whether I am awake or asleep, 
two and three together always form five, and the square can 
never have more than four sides, and it does not seem possible 
that truths so clear and apparent can be suspected of any falsity 
[or uncertainty]. 

Nevertheless I have long had fixed in my mind the belief 
that an all-powerful God existed by whom I have been created 
such as I am. But how do I know that He has not brought it 
to pass that there is no earth, no heaven, no extended body, 
no magnitude, no place, and that nevertheless [I possess the 
perceptions of all these things and that] they seem to me to 
exist just exactly as I now see them? And, besides, as I some¬ 
times imagine that others deceive themselves in the things which 
they think they know best, how do I know that I am not de¬ 
ceived every time that I add two and three, or count the sides 
of a square, or judge of things yet simpler, if anything simpler 
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can be imagined? But possibly God has not desired that I 
should be thus deceived, tor He is said to be supremely good. 
If, however, it is contrary to His goodness to have made me 
such that I constantly deceive myself, it would also appear to 
be contrary to His goodness to permit me to be sometimes de¬ 
ceived, and nevertheless I cannot doubt that He does permit 
this. 

There may indeed be those who would prefer to deny the 
existence of a God so powerful, rather than believe that all 
other things are uncertain. But let us not oppose them for the 
present, and grant that all that is here said of a God is a fable; 
nevertheless in whatever way they suppose that I have arrived 
at the state of being that I have reached—whether they at¬ 
tribute it to fate or to accident, or make out that it is by a 
continual succession of antecedents, or by some other method— 
since to err and deceive oneself is a defect, it is clear that the 
greater will be the probability of my being so imperfect as to 
deceive myself ever, as is the Author to whom they assign my 
origin the less powerful. To these reasons I have certainly 
nothing to reply, but at the end I feel constrained to confess 
that there is nothing in all that I formerly believed to be true, 
of which I cannot in some measure doubt, and that not merely 
through want of thought or through levity, but for reasons 
which are very powerful and maturely considered; so that 
henceforth I ought not the less carefully to refrain from giving 
credence to these opinions than to that which is manifestly 
false, if I desire to arrive at any certainty [in the sciences]. 

But it is not sufficient to have made these remarks, we must 
also be careful to keep them in mind. For these ancient and 
commonly held opinions still revert frequently to my mind, 
long and familiar custom having given them the right to occupy 
my mind against my inclination and rendered them almost 
masters of my belief; nor will I ever lose the habit of de¬ 
ferring to them or of placing my confidence in them, so long as 
I consider them as they really are, i.e. opinions in some measure 
doubtful, as I have just shown, and at the same time highly 
probable, so that there is much more reason to believe in than to 
deny them. That is why I consider that I shall not be acting 
amiss, if, taking of set purpose a contrary belief, I allow myself 
to be deceived, and for a certain time pretend that all these 
opinions are entirely false and imaginary, until at last, having 
thus balanced my former prejudices with my latter [so that they 
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cannot divert my opinions more to one side than to the other], 
my judgment will no longer be dominated by bad usage or 
turned away from the right knowledge of the truth. For I am 
assured that there can be neither peril nor error in this course, 
and that I cannot at present yield too much to distrust, since 
I am not considering the question of action, but only of 
knowledge. 

I shall then suppose, not that God who is supremely good and 
the fountain of truth, but some evil genius not less powerful 
than deceitful, has employed his whole energies in deceiving 
me; I shall consider that the heavens, the earth, colours, fig¬ 
ures, sound, and all other external things are nought but the 
illusions and dreams of which this genius has availed himself 
in order to lay traps for my credulity; I shall consider myself 
as having no hands, no eyes, no flesh, no blood, nor any senses, 
yet falsely believing myself to possess all these things; I shall 
remain obstinately attached to this idea, and if by this means 
it is not in my power to arrive at the knowledge of any truth, 
I may at least do what is in my power [i.e. suspend my judg¬ 
ment], and with first purpose avoid giving credence to any 
false thing, or being imposed upon by this arch deceiver, how¬ 
ever powerful and deceptive he may be. But this task is a 
laborious one, and insensibly a certain lassitude leads me into 
the course of my ordinary life. And just as a captive who in 
sleep enjoys an imaginary liberty, when he begins to suspect 
that his liberty is but a dream, fears to awaken, and conspires 
with these agreeable illusions that the deception may be pro¬ 
longed, so insensibly of my own accord I fall back into my 
former opinions, and I dread awakening from this slumber, lest 
the laborious wakefulness which would follow the tranquillity 
of this repose should have to be spent not in daylight, but in 
the excessive darkness of the difficulties which have just been 
discussed. 


III. The Nature and Certainty of Our Knowledge of Mind 
Introduction and Analysis 

This is the second Meditation (H. & R., Vol. I, pp. 149-157). 
Descartes’ synopsis is as follows: 

“In the second Meditation, mind, which making use of the liberty 
which pertains to it, takes for granted that all those things of whose 
existence it has the least doubt, are non-existent, recognizes that it is 
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however absolutely impossible that it does not itself exist. This point 
is likewise of the gTeatest moment, inasmuch as by this means a 
distinction is easily drawn between the things which pertain to mind— 
that is to say to the intellectual nature—and those which pertain 
to body.” 

In this Meditation Descartes states a reason for doubting the existence 
of God. He then asks whether he can doubt his own existence, and 
he finds that he cannot, since doubting implies a doubter. What is 
the doubter? In answering this question he lays down definitions 
of body and of thought. The illustration of the piece of wax is used 
to show what body is in relation to its qualities. The apprehension 
of the wax and of the distinction between its extension and its other 
qualities is used to show what mind is. The author points out that 
this illustration shows that it is much easier to know the mind than 
it is to know the body. 


MEDITATION II. 

Of the Nature of the Human Mind; and that it is more easily 
known than the Body. 

The Meditation of yesterday filled my mind with so many 
doubts that it is no longer in my power to forget them. And 
yet I do not see in what manner I can resolve them; and, just 
as if I had all of a sudden fallen into very deep water, I am so 
disconcerted that I can neither make certain of setting my feet 
on the bottom, nor can I swim and so support myself on the 
surface. I shall nevertheless make an effort and follow anew 
the same path as that on which I yesterday entered, i.e. I shall 
proceed by setting aside all that in which the least doubt could 
be supposed to exist, just as if I had discovered that it was 
absolutely false; and I shall ever follow in this road until 
I have met with something which is certain, or at least, if I can 
do nothing else, until I have learned for certain that there is 
nothing in the world that is certain. Archimedes, in order that 
he might draw the terrestrial globe out of its place, and trans¬ 
port it elsewhere, demanded only that one point should be fixed 
and immoveable; in the same way I shall have the right to con¬ 
ceive high hopes if I am happy enough to discover one thing 
only which is certain and indubitable. 

I suppose, then, that all the things that I see are false; I 
persuade myself that nothing has ever existed of all that my 
fallacious memory represents to me. I consider that I possess 
no senses; I imagine that body, figure, extension, movement and 
place are but the fictions of my mind. What, then, can be es- 
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teemed as true? Perhaps nothing at all, unless that there is 
nothing in the world that is certain. 

But how can I know there is not something different from 
those things that I have just considered, of which one cannot 
have the slightest doubt ? Is there not some God, or some other 
being by whatever name we call it, who puts these reflections 
into my mind? That is not necessary, for is it not possible 
that I am capable of producing them myself? I myself, am I 
not at least something? But I have already denied that I had 
senses and body. Yet I hesitate, for what follows from that? 
Am I so dependent on body and senses that I cannot exist with¬ 
out these? But I was persuaded that there was nothing in all 
the world, that there was no heaven, no earth, that there were 
no minds, nor any bodies: was I not then likewise persuaded 
that I did not exist? Not at all; of a surety I myself did exist 
since I persuaded myself of something [or merely because I 
thought of something]. But there is some deceiver or other, 
very powerful and very cunning, who ever employs his ingenuity 
in deceiving me. Then without doubt I exist also if he deceives 
me, and let him deceive me as much as he will, he can never cause 
me to be nothing so long as I think that I am something. So 
that after having reflected well and carefully examined all 
things, we must come to the definite conclusion that this proposi¬ 
tion : I am, I exist, is necessarily true each time that I pronounce 
it, or that I mentally conceive it. 

But I do not yet know clearly enough what I am, I who am 
certain that I am; and hence I must be careful to see that I do 
not imprudently take some other object in place of myself, and 
thus that I do not go astray in respect of this knowledge that I 
hold to be the most certain and most evident of all that I have 
formerly learned. That is why I shall now consider anew what I 
believed myself to be before I embarked upon these last reflec¬ 
tions ; and of my former opinions I shall withdraw all that might 
even in a small degree be invalidated by the reasons which I 
have just brought forward, in order that there may be nothing 
at all left beyond what is absolutely certain and indubitable. 

What then did I formerly believe myself to be? Undoubtedly 
I believed myself to be a man. But what is a man ? Shall I say 
a reasonable animal? Certainly not; for then I should have to 
inquire what an animal is, and what is reasonable; and thus 
from a single question I should insensibly fall into an infinitude 
of others more difficult; and I should not wish to waste the 
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little time and leisure remaining to me in trying to unravel 
subtleties like these. But I shall rather stop here to consider 
the thoughts which of themselves spring up in my mind, and 
which were not inspired by anything beyond my own nature 
alone when I applied myself to the consideration of my being. 
In the first place, then, I considered myself as having a face, 
hands, arms, and all that system of members composed of bones 
and flesh as seen in a corpse which I designated by the name of 
body. In addition to this I considered that I was nourished, 
that I walked, that I felt, and that I thought, and I referred all 
these actions to the soul: but I did not stop to consider what 
the soul was, or if I did stop, I imagined that it was something 
extremely rare and subtle like a wind, a flame, or an ether, 
which was spread throughout my grosser parts. As to body I 
had no manner of doubt about its nature, but I thought I had a 
very clear knowledge of it; and if I had desired to explain it 
according to the notions that I had then formed of it, I should 
have described it thus: By the body I understand all that 
which can be defined by a certain figure: something which can 
be confined in a certain place, and which can fill a given space 
in such a way that every other body will be excluded from it; 
which can be perceived either by touch, or by sight, or by hear- 
ing, or by taste, or by smell: which can be moved in many ways 
not, in truth, by itself, but by something which is foreign to it, 
by which it is touched [and from which it receives impressions] : 
for to have the power of self-movement, as also of feeling or of 
thinking, I did not consider to appertain to the nature of body: 
on the contrary, I was rather astonished to find that faculties 
similar to them existed in some bodies. 

But what am I, now that I suppose that there is a certain 
genius which is extremely powerful, and, if I may say so, 
malicious, who employs all his powers in deceiving me? Can I 
affirm that I possess the least of all those things which I have 
just said pertain to the nature of body? I pause to consider, I 
revolve all these things in my mind, and I find none of which 
I can say that it pertains to me. It would be tedious to stop 
to enumerate them. Let us pass to the attributes of soul and 
see if there is any one which is in me. What of nutrition or 
walking [the first mentioned] ? But if it is so that I have no 
body, it is also true that I can neither walk nor take nourish¬ 
ment. Another attribute is sensation. But one cannot feel with¬ 
out body, and besides I have thought I perceived many things 
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during sleep that I recognised in my waking moments as not 
having been experienced at all. What of thinking ? I find here 
that thought is an attribute that belongs to me; it alone cannot 
be separated from me. I am, I exist, that is certain. But how 
often? Just when I think; for it might possibly be the case if I 
ceased entirely to think, that I should likewise cease altogether 
to exist. I do not now admit anything which is not necessarily 
true: to speak accurately I am not more than a thing which 
thinks, that is to say a mind or a soul, or an understanding, or 
a reason, which are terms whose significance was formerly un¬ 
known to me. I am, however, a real thing and really exist; but 
what thing ? I have answered: a thing which thinks. 

And what more? I shall exercise my imagination [in order 
to see if I am not something more], I am not a collection of 
members which we call the human body: I am not a subtle 
air distributed through these members, I am not a wind, a fire, 
a vapour, a breath, nor anything at all which I can imagine 
or conceive; because I have assumed that all these were nothing. 
Without changing that supposition I find that I only leave my¬ 
self certain of the fact that I am somewhat. But perhaps it is 
true that these same things which I supposed were non-existent 
because they are unknown to me, are really not different from 
the self which I know. I am not sure about this, I shall not 
dispute about it now; I can only give judgment on things that 
are known to me. I know that I exist, and I inquire what I am, 
I whom I know to exist. But it is very certain that the knowl¬ 
edge of my existence taken in its precise significance does not 
depend on things whose existence is not yet known to me; conse¬ 
quently it does not depend on those which I can feign in imagi¬ 
nation. And indeed the very term feign in imagination 1 proves 
to me my error, for I really do this if I image myself a some¬ 
thing, since to imagine is nothing else than to contemplate the 
figure or image of a corporeal thing. But I already know for 
certain that I am, and that it may be that all these images, and, 
speaking generally, all things that relate to the nature of body 
are nothing but dreams [and chimeras]. For this reason I see 
clearly that I have as little reason to say, ‘I shall stimulate my 
imagination in order to know more distinctly what I am,’ than 
if I were to say, ‘I am now awake, and I perceive somewhat that 
is real and true: but because I do not yet perceive it distinctly 
enough, I shall go to sleep of express purpose, so that my 

1 or 'form an image 1 (effingo). 
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dreams may represent the perception with greatest truth and 
evidence.’ And, thus, I know for certain that nothing of all 
that I can understand by means of my imagination belongs to 
this knowledge which I have of myself, and that it is necessary 
to recall the mind from this mode of thought with the utmost 
diligence in order that it may be able to know its own nature 
with perfect distinctness. 

But what then am I ? A thing which thinks. What is a thing 
which thinks? It is a thing which doubts, understands, [con¬ 
ceives], affirms, denies, wills, refuses, which also imagines and 
feels. 

Certainly it is no small matter if all these things pertain to 
my nature. But why should they not so pertain? Am I not 
that being who now doubts nearly everything, who nevertheless 
understands certain things, who affirms that one only is true, 
who denies all the others, who desires to know more, is averse 
from being deceived, who imagines many things, sometimes in¬ 
deed despite his will, and who perceives many likewise, as by 
the intervention of the bodily organs? Is there nothing in all 
this which is as true as it is certain that I exist, even though 
I should always sleep and though he who has given me being 
employed all his ingenuity in deceiving me? Is there likewise 
any one of these attributes which can be distinguished from my 
thought, or which might be said to be separated from myself? 
For it is so evident of itself that it is I who doubts, who under¬ 
stands, and who desires, that there is no reason here to add any¬ 
thing to explain it. And I have certainly the power of imagin¬ 
ing likewise; for although it may happen (as I formerly sup¬ 
posed) that none of the things which I imagine are true, never¬ 
theless this power of imagining does not cease to be really in use, 
and it forms part of my thought. Finally, I am the same who 
feels, that is to say, who perceives certain things, as by the 
organs of sense, since in truth I see light, I hear noise, I feel 
heat. But it will be said that these phenomena are false and 
that I am dreaming. Let it be so; still it is at least quite cer¬ 
tain that it seems to me that I see light, that I hear noise and 
that I feel heat. That cannot be false; properly speaking it is 
w r hat is in me called feeling ; 2 and used in this precise sense 
that is no other thing than thinking. 

From this time I begin to know what I am with a little more 
clearness and distinction than before; but nevertheless it still 
3 Sentire. 
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seems to me, and I cannot prevent myself from thinking, that 
corporeal things, whose images are framed by thought, which 
are tested by the senses, are much more distinctly known than 
that obscure part of me which does not come under the imagi¬ 
nation. Although really it is very strange to say that I know 
and understand more distinctly these things whose existence 
seems to me dubious, which are unknown to me, and which do 
not belong to me, than others of the truth of which I am con¬ 
vinced, which are known to me and which pertain to my real 
nature, in a word, than myself. But I see clearly how the case 
stands: my mind loves to wander, and cannot yet suffer itself 
to be retained within the just limits of truth. Very good, let 
us once more give it the freest rein, so that, when afterwards 
we seize the proper occasion for pulling up, it may the more 
easily be regulated and controlled. 

Let us begin by considering the commonest matters, those 
which we believe to be the most distinctly comprehended, to wit, 
the bodies which we touch and see; not indeed bodies in gen¬ 
eral, for these general ideas are usually a little more confused, 
but let us consider one body in particular. Let us take, for 
example, this piece of wax: it has been taken quite freshly from 
the hive, and it has not yet lost the sweetness of the honey 
which it contains; it still retains somewhat of the odour of 
the flowers from which it has been culled; its colour, its figure, 
its size are apparent; it is hard, cold, easily handled, and if 
you strike it with the finger, it will emit a sound. Finally all 
the things which are requisite to cause us distinctly to recog¬ 
nise a body, are met with in it. But notice that while I speak 
and approach the fire what remained of the taste is exhaled, 
the smell evaporates, the colour alters, the figure is destroyed, 
the size increases, it becomes liquid, it heats, scarcely can one 
handle it, and when one strikes it, no sound is emitted. Does 
the same wax remain after this change? We must confess that 
it remains; none would judge otherwise. What then did I know 
so distinctly in this piece of wax ? It could certainly be nothing 
of all that the senses brought to my notice, since all these things 
which fall under taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing, are 
found to be changed, and yet the same wax remains. 

Perhaps it was what I now think, viz. that this wax was not 
that sweetness of honey, nor that agreeable scent of flowers, nor 
that particular whiteness, nor that figure, nor that sound, but 
simply a body which a little while before appeared to me as 
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perceptible under these forms, and which is now perceptible 
under others. But what, precisely, is it that I imagine when 
I form such conceptions? Let us attentively consider this, and, 
abstracting from all that does not belong to the wax, let us see 
what remains. Certainly nothing remains excepting a certain 
extended thing which is flexible and movable. But what is the 
meaning of flexible and movable? Is it not that I imagine that 
this piece of wax being round is capable of becoming square 
and of passing from a square to a triangular figure? No, cer¬ 
tainly it is not that, since I imagine it admits of an infinitude 
of similar changes, and I nevertheless do not know how to 
compass the infinitude by my imagination, and consequently 
this conception which I have of the wax is not brought about 
by the faculty of imagination. What now is this extension? 
Is it not also unknown? For it becomes greater when the wax 
is melted, greater when it is boiled, and greater still when the 
heat increases; and I should not conceive [clearly] according 
to truth what wax is, if I did not think that even this piece 
that we are considering is capable of receiving more variations 
in extension than I have ever imagined. We must then grant 
that I could not even understand through the imagination what 
this piece of wax is, and that it is my mind 3 alone which per¬ 
ceives it. I say this piece of wax in particular, for as to wax 
in general it is yet clearer. But what is this piece of wax which 
cannot be understood excepting by the [understanding or] 
mind? It is certainly the same that I see, touch, imagine, and 
finally it is the same which I have always believed it to be from 
the beginning. But what must particularly be observed is that 
its perception is neither an act of vision, nor of touch, nor of 
imagination, and has never been such although it may have 
appeared formerly to be so, but only an intuition 4 of the mind, 
which may be imperfect and confused as it was formerly, or 
clear and distinct as it is at present, according as my attention 
is more or less directed to the elements which are found in it, 
and of which it is composed. 

Yet in the meantime I am greatly astonished when I consider 
[the great feebleness of mind] and its proneness to fall [insensi¬ 
bly] into error; for although without giving expression to my 
thoughts I consider all this in my own mind, words often impede 
me and I am almost deceived by the terms of ordinary language. 
For we say that we see the same wax, if it is present, and not 

3 entendement F., mens L. 4 inspectio. 
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that we simply judge that it is the same from its having the 
same colour and figure. From this I should conclude that I 
knew the wax by means of vision and not simply by the intuition 
of the mind; unless by chance I remember that, when looking 
from a window and saying I see men who pass in the street, I 
really do not see them, but infer that what I see is men, just 
as I say that I see wax. And yet what do I see from the win¬ 
dow but hats and coats which may cover automatic machines? 
Yet I judge these to be men. And similarly solely by the faculty 
of judgment which rests in my mind, I comprehend that which 
I believed I saw with my eyes. 

A man who makes it his aim to raise his knowledge above 
the common should be ashamed to derive the occasion for doubt¬ 
ing from the forms of speech invented by the vulgar; I prefer 
to pass on and consider whether I had a more evident and 
perfect conception of what the wax w r as when I first perceived 
it, and when I believed I knew it by means of the external 
senses or at least by the common sense 5 as it is called, that is 
to say by the imaginative faculty, or whether my present 
conception is clearer now that I have most carefully examined 
what it is, and in what way it can be known. It would cer¬ 
tainly be absurd to doubt as to this. For what was there in this 
first perception which was distinct? What was there which 
might not as well have been perceived by any of the animals? 
But when I distinguish the wax from its external forms, and 
when, just as if I had taken from it its vestments, I consider 
it quite naked, it is certain that although some error may still 
be found in my judgment, I can nevertheless not perceive it 
thus without a human mind. 

But finally what shall I say of this mind, that is, of myself, 
for up to this point I do not admit in myself anything but mind ? 
What then, I who seem to perceive this piece of wax so distinctly, 
do I not know myself, not only with much more truth and cer¬ 
tainty, but also with much more distinctness and clearness? 
For if I judge that the wax is or exists from the fact that I 
see it, it certainly follows much more clearly that I am or that 
I exist myself from the fact that I see it. For it may be that 
what I see is not really wax, it may also be that I do not possess 
eyes with which to see anything; but it cannot be that when 
I see, or (for I no longer take account of the distinction) when 
I think I see, that I myself who think am nought. So if I 

6 sensus communis. 
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judge that the wax exists from the fact that I touch it, the 
same thing will follow, to wit, that I am; and if I judge that 
my imagination, or some other cause, whatever it is, persuades 
me that the wax exists, I shall still conclude the same. And 
what I have here remarked of wax may be applied to all other 
things which are external to me [and which are met with outside 
of me]. And further, if the [notion or] perception of wax has 
seemed to me clearer and more distinct, not only after the sight 
or the touch, but also after many other causes have rendered it 
quite manifest to me, wi,th how much more [evidence] and dis¬ 
tinctness must it be said that I now know myself, since all the 
reasons which contribute to the knowledge of wax, or any other 
body whatever, are yet better proofs of the nature of my mind! 
And there are so many other things in the mind itself which 
may contribute to the elucidation of its nature, that those which 
depend on body such as these just mentioned, hardly merit being 
taken into account. 

But finally here I am, having insensibly reverted to the point 
I desired, for, since it is now manifest to me that even bodies 
are not properly speaking known by the senses or by the faculty 
of imagination, but by the understanding only, and since they 
are not known from the fact that they are seen or touched, but 
only because they are understood, I see clearly that there is 
nothing which is easier for me to know than my mind. But 
because it is difficult to rid oneself so promptly of an opinion 
to which one was accustomed for so long, it will be well that 
I should halt a little at this point, so that by the length of 
my meditation I may more deeply imprint on my memory this 
new knowledge. 

IV. Proof of the Existence of God 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is most of the third Meditation (IT. & R., Vol. I, 
pp. 157-167). Here is Descartes’s synopsis: 

“In the third Meditation it seems to me that I have explained at 
sufficient length the principal argument of which I make use in order 
to prove the existence of God. But none the less, because I did not 
wish in that place to make use of any comparisons derived from 
corporeal things, so as to withdraw as much as I could the minds of 
readers from the senses, there may perhaps have remained many 
obscurities, which, however, will, I hope, he entirely removed by the 
Replies which I have made to the Objections which have been set 
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before me. Amongst others there is, for example, this one, ‘How the 
idea in us of a being supremely perfect possesses so much objective 
reality [that is to say participates by representation in so many 
degrees of being and perfection] that it necessarily proceeds from a 
cause which is absolutely perfect. This is illustrated in these Replies 
by the comparison of a very perfect machine, the idea of which is 
found in the mind of some workman. For as the objective contrivance 
of this idea must have some cause, i.e. either the science of the work¬ 
man or that of some other from whom he has received the idea, it is 
similarly impossible that the idea of God which is in us should not 
have God himself as its cause.” 

For the objections and replies, to which Descartes refers, see H. & R., 
Vol. II. 

Realizing that he can never be certain about anything until he 
knows that God exists and that He is not a deceiver, Descartes seeks 
a convincing proof. Only beliefs or judgments can be false and 
their falsity is due chiefly to the reference of ideas to something 
beyond them. Descartes discusses the reasons for thinking that ideas 
refer to external objects. He decides that we have no real proof that 
ideas are copies of external objects and that it is “only by a sort of 
blind impulse that I believed that things existed outside of me.” 
In other words, none of the reasons ordinarily given for believing in 
external objects suffice to prove that there are and that our ideas 
copy them. 

Descartes decides to approach the matter from a comparison of 
ideas with one another. He finds that ideas representing substances 
have more reality in them than those representing modes only. He 
lays down the principle that there must be as much reality in the 
cause as there is in the effect. The idea of God is the clearest and 
most distinct idea of substance which I have. There must be an 
adequate cause for it. Only an actually existing God could be an 
adequate cause for such an idea. Other complex ideas can be explained 
as due to a mixture of various ideas, but this will not explain the 
idea of God. For the definition of God as infinite, independent, all¬ 
knowing, all powerful, and the source of all existence makes this idea 
unique and absolutely different from any other idea. 

Moreover, the idea of God is an idea of an absolutely perfect being, 
with no defects whatsoever in His nature. Such perfection implies 
existence, since any actually existing being would be more perfect than 
a purely imaginary being. Therefore God exists and He cannot be a 
deceiver. 

Note that there are two distinct lines of argument. One is a special 
application of the cosmological (cause and effect) argument. I have 
an idea of God, and there must be ah adequate cause for it, therefore 
God exists. The other is the ontological argument. I have the idea 
of a perfect being, and perfection implies existence, therefore the 
perfect being exists and God is not a deceiver. 
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MEDITATION III 
Of God: that He exists 

I shall now close my eyes, I shall stop my ears, I shall call 
away all my senses, I shall efface even from my thoughts all the 
images of corporeal things, or at least (for that is hardly pos¬ 
sible) I shall esteem them as vain and false; and thus holding 
converse only with myself and considering my own nature, I 
shall try little by little to reach a better knowledge or a more 
familiar acquaintanceship with myself. I am a thing that 
thinks, that is to say, that doubts, affirms, denies, that knows 
a few things, that is ignorant of many [that loves, that hates], 
that wills, that desires, that also imagines and perceives; for as 
I remarked before, although the things which I perceive and 
imagine are perhaps nothing at all apart from me and in them¬ 
selves, I am nevertheless assured that these modes of thought 
that I call perceptions and imaginations, inasmuch only as they 
are modes of thought, certainly reside [and are all met with] 
in me. 

And in the little that I have just said, I think I have summed 
up all that I really know, or at least all that hitherto I was 
aware that I knew. In order to try to extend my knowledge 
further, I shall now look around more carefully and see whether 
I cannot still discover in myself some other things which I have 
not hitherto perceived. I am certain that I am a thing which 
thinks; but do I not then likewise know what is requisite to 
render me certain of a truth? Certainly in this first knowledge 
there is nothing that assures me of its truth, excepting the clear 
and distinct perception of that which I state, which would not 
indeed suffice to assure me that what I say is true, if it could 
ever happen that a thing which I conceived so clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly could be false; and accordingly it seems to me that al¬ 
ready I can establish as a general rule that all things which I 
perceive very clearly and very distinctly are true. 

At the same time I have before received and admitted many 
things to be very certain and manifest, which yet I afterwards 
recognised as being dubious. What then were these things? 
They were the earth, sky, stars and all other objects which I 
apprehended by means of the senses. But what did I clearly [and 
distinctly] perceive in them? Nothing more than that the ideas 
or thoughts of these things were presented to my mind. And 
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not even now do I deny that these ideas are met with in me. 
But there was yet another thing which I affirmed, and which, 
owing to the habit which I had formed of believing it, I thought 
I perceived very clearly, although in truth I did not perceive 
it at all, to wit, that there were objects outside of me from which 
these ideas proceeded, and to which they were entirely similar. 
And it was in this that I erred, or, if perchance my judgment 
was correct, this was not due to any knowledge arising from my 
perception. 

But when I took anything very simple and easy in the sphere 
of arithmetic or geometry into consideration, e.g. that two and 
three together made five, and other things of the sort, were not 
these present to my mind so clearly as to enable me to affirm 
that they were true? Certainly if I judged that since such 
matters could be doubted, this would not have been so for any 
other reason than that it came into my mind that perhaps a God 
might have endowed me with such a nature that I may have been 
deceived even concerning things which seemed to me most mani¬ 
fest. But every time that this preconceived opinion of the sov¬ 
ereign power of a God presents itself to my thought, I am con¬ 
strained to confess that it is easy to Him, if He wishes it, to 
cause me to err, even in matters in which I believe myself to 
have the best evidence. And, on the other hand, always when I 
direct my attention to things which I believe myself to perceive 
very clearly, I am so persuaded of their truth that I let myself 
break out into words such as these: Let who will deceive me, He 
can never cause me to be nothing while I think that I am, or 
some day cause it to be true to say that I have never been, it 
being true now to say that I am, or that two and three make 
more or less than five, or any such thing in which I see a mani¬ 
fest contradiction. And, certainly, since I have no reason to 
believe that there is a God who is a deceiver, and as I have not 
yet satisfied myself that there is a God at all, the reason for 
doubt which depends on this opinion alone is very slight, and 
so to speak metaphysical. But in order to be able altogether 
to remove it, I must inquire whether there is a God as soon as 
the occasion presents itself; and if I find that there is a God, I 
must also inquire whether He may be a deceiver; for without a 
knowledge of these two truths I do not see that I can ever be 
certain of anything. 

And in order that I may have an opportunity of inquiring 
into this in an orderly way [without interrupting the order of 
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meditation which I have proposed to myself, and which is little 
by little to pass from the notions which I find first of all in my 
mind to those which I shall later on discover in it] it is requisite 
that I should here divide my thoughts into certain kinds, and 
that I should consider in which of these kinds there is, properly 
speaking, truth or error to be found. Of my thoughts some are, 
so to speak, images of the things, and to these alone is the title 
‘idea’ properly applied; examples are my thought of a man 
or of a chimera, of heaven, of an angel, or [even] of God. But 
other thoughts possess other forms as well. For example in 
willing, fearing, approving, denying, though I always perceive 
something as the subject of the action of my mind, yet by this 
action I always add something else to the idea which I have of 
that thing; and of the thoughts of this kind some are called 
volitions or affections, and others judgments . 1 

Now as to what concerns ideas, if we consider them only in 
themselves and do not relate them to anything else beyond them¬ 
selves, they cannot properly speaking be false; for whether I 
imagine a goat or a chimera, it is not less true that I imagine 
the one than the other. We must not fear likewise that falsity 
can enter into will and into affections, for although I may desire 
evil things, or even things that never existed, it is not the less 
true that I desire them. Thus there remains no more than the 
judgments which we make, in which I must take the greatest 
care not to deceive myself. But the principal error and the com¬ 
monest which we may meet with in them, consists in my judging 
that the ideas which are in me are similar or conformable to the 
things which are outside me; for without doubt if I considered 
the ideas only as certain modes of my thoughts, without trying 
to relate them to anything beyond, they could scarcely give me 
material for error. 

But among these ideas, some appear to me to be innate, some 
adventitious, and others to be formed [or invented] by myself; 
for, as I have the power of understanding what is called a 
thing, or a truth, or a thought, it appears to me that I hold this 
power from no- other source than my own nature. But if I now 
hear some sound, if I see the sun, or feel heat, I have hitherto 
judged that these sensations proceeded from certain things that 
exist outside of me; and finally it appears to me that sirens, 
hippogryphs, and the like, are formed out of my own mind. 
But again I may possibly persuade myself that all these ideas 

1 Compare this and what follows with Locke below, pp. 310 ff. 
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are of the nature of those which I term adventitious, or else that 
they are all innate, or all fictitious: for I have not yet clearly 
discovered their true origin. 

And my principal task in this place is to consider, in respect 
to those ideas which appear to me to proceed from certain ob¬ 
jects that are outside me, what are the reasons which cause me to 
think them similar to these objects. It seems indeed in the first 
place that I am taught this lesson by nature; and, secondly, I 
experience in myself that these ideas do not depend on my will 
nor therefore on myself—for they often present themselves to 
my mind in spite of my will. Just now, for instance, whether 
I will or whether I do not will, I feel heat, and thus I persuade 
myself that this feeling, or at least this idea of heat, is pro¬ 
duced in me by something which is different from me, i.e. by 
the heat of the fire near which I sit. And nothing seems to me 
more obvious than to judge that this object imprints its likeness 
rather than anything else upon me. 

Now I must discover whether these proofs are sufficiently 
strong and convincing. When I say that I am so instructed by 
nature, I merely mean a certain spontaneous inclination which 
impels me to believe in this connection, and not a natural light 
which makes me recognise that it is true. But these two things 
are very different; for I cannot doubt that which the natural 
light causes me to believe to be true, as for, example, it has 
shown me that I am from the fact that I doubt, or other facts 
of the same kind. And I possess no other faculty whereby to 
distinguish truth from falsehood, which can teach me that what 
this light shows me to be true is not really true, and no other 
faculty that is equally trustworthy. But as far as [apparently] 
natural impulses are concerned, I have frequently remarked, 
when I had to make active choice between virtue and vice, that 
they often enough led me to the part that was worse; and this is 
why I do not see any reason for following them in what regards 
truth and error. 

And as to the other reason, which is that these ideas must 
proceed from objects outside me, since they do not depend on my 
will, I do not find it any the more convincing. For just as these 
impulses of which I have spoken are found in me, notwithstand¬ 
ing that they do not always concur with my will, so perhaps 
there is in me some faculty fitted to produce these ideas without 
the assistance of any external things, even though it is not yet 
known by me; just as, apparently, they have hitherto always 
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been found in me during sleep without the aid of any external 
objects. 

And finally, though they did proceed from objects different 
from myself, it is not a necessary consequence that they should 
resemble these. On the contrary, I have noticed that in many 
cases there was a great difference between the object and its idea. 
I find, for example, two completely diverse ideas of the sun in 
my mind; the one derives its origin from the senses, and should 
be placed in the category of adventitious ideas; according to 
this idea the sun seems to be extremely small; but the other is 
derived from astronomical reasonings, i.e. is elicited from cer¬ 
tain notions that are innate in me, or else it is formed by me in 
some other manner; in accordance with it the sun appears to be 
several times greater than the earth. These two ideas cannot, 
indeed, both resemble the same sun, and reason makes me be¬ 
lieve that the one which seems to have originated directly from 
the sun itself, is the one which is most dissimilar to it. 

All this causes me to believe that until the present time it 
lias not been by a judgment that was certain [or premeditated], 
but only by a sort of blind impulse that things existed outside 
of, and different from me, which, by the organs of my senses, 
or by some other method whatever it might be, conveyed these 
ideas or images to me [and imprinted on me their similitudes]. 

But there is yet another method of inquiring whether any of 
the objects of which I have ideas within me exist outside of me. 
If ideas are only taken as certain modes of thought, I recognize 
amongst them no difference or inequality, and all appear to 
proceed from me in the same manner; but when we consider 
them as images, one representing one thing and the other an¬ 
other, it is clear that they are very different one from the other. 
There is no doubt that those which represent to me substances 
are something more, and contain so to speak more objective 
reality within them [that is to say, by representation participate 
in a higher degree of being or perfection ] than those that simply 
represent modes or accidents; and that idea again by which I 
understand a supreme God, eternal, infinite [immutable], omni¬ 
scient, omnipotent, and Creator of all things which are outside 
of Himself, has certainly more objective reality in itself than 
those ideas by which finite substances are represented. 

Now it is manifest by the natural light that there must at 
least be as much reality in the efficient and total cause as in its 
effect. For, pray, whence can the effect derive its reality, if not 
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from its cause ? And in what way can this cause communicate 
this reality to it, unless it possessed it in itself ? And from this 
it follows, not only that something cannot proceed from nothing, 
but likewise that what is more perfect—that is to say, which has 
more reality within itself—cannot proceed from the less perfect. 
And this is not only evidently true of those effects which possess 
actual or formal reality, hut also of the ideas in which we con¬ 
sider merely what is termed objective reality. To take an 
example, the stone which has not yet existed not only cannot now 
commence to be unless it has been produced by something 
which possesses within itself, either formally or eminently, all 
that enters into the composition of the stone [i.e. it must possess 
the same things or other more excellent things than those which 
exist in the stone]; and heat can only be produced in a subject in 
which it did not previously exist by a cause that is of an order 
[degree or kind] at least as perfect as heat, and so in all other 
cases. But further, the idea of heat, or of a stone, cannot exist 
in me unless it has been placed within me by some cause which 
possesses within it at least as much reality as that which I con¬ 
ceive to exist in the heat or the stone. For although this cause 
does not transmit anything of its actual or formal reality to 
my idea, we must not for that reason imagine that it is neces¬ 
sarily a less real cause; we must remember that [since every 
idea is a work of the mind] its nature is such that it demands 
of itself no other formal reality than that which it borrows 
from my thought, of which it is only a mode [i.e. a manner or 
way of thinking]. But in order that an idea should contain 
some one certain objective reality rather than another, it must 
without doubt derive it from some cause in which there is at 
least as much formal reality as this idea contains of objective 
reality. For if we imagine that something is found in an idea 
which is not found in the cause, it must then have been derived 
from nought; but however imperfect may be this mode of being 
by which a thing is objectively [or by representation] in the 
understanding by its idea, we cannot certainly say that this 
mode of being is nothing, nor, consequently, that the idea derives 
its origin from nothing. 

Nor must I imagine that, since the reality that I consider in 
these ideas is only objective, it is not essential that this reality 
should be formally in the causes of my ideas, but that it is suffi¬ 
cient that it should be found objectively. For just as this mode 
of objective existence pertains to ideas by their proper nature, 
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so does the mode of formal existence pertain to the causes of 
those ideas (this is at least true of the first and principal) by 
the nature peculiar to them. And although it may be the case 
that one idea gives birth to another idea, that cannot continue 
to be so indefinitely; for in the end we must reach an idea 
whose cause shall be so to speak an archetype, in which the 
whole reality [or perfection] which is so to speak objectively 
[or by representation] in these ideas is contained formally [and 
really]. Thus the light of nature causes me to know clearly 
that the ideas in me are like [pictures or] images which can, in 
truth, easily fall short of the perfection of the objects from 
which they have been derived, but which can never contain any¬ 
thing greater or more perfect. 

And the longer and the more carefully that I investigate these 
matters, the more clearly and distinctly do I recognise their 
truth. But what am I to conclude from it all in the end ? It is 
this, that if the objective reality of any one of my ideas is of 
such a nature as clearly to make me recognise that it is not in 
me either formally or eminently, and that consequently I can¬ 
not myself be the cause of it, it follows of necessity that I am 
not alone in the world, but that there is another being which 
exists, or which is the cause of this idea. On the other hand, 
had no such an idea existed in me, I should have had no suffi¬ 
cient argument to convince me of the existence of any being 
beyond myself; for I have made very careful investigation 
everywhere and up to the present time have been able to find 
no other ground. 

But of my ideas, beyond that which represents me to myself, 
as to which there can here be no difficulty, there is another 
which represents a God, and there are others representing cor¬ 
poreal and inanimate things, others angels, others animals, and 
others again which represent to me men similar to myself. 

As regards the ideas which represent to me other men or 
animals, or angels, I can however easily conceive that they might 
be formed by an admixture of the other ideas which I have of 
myself, of corporeal things, and of God, even although there 
were apart from me neither men nor animals, nor angels, in 
all the world. 

And in regard to the ideas of corporeal objects, I do not 
recognise in them anything so great or so excellent that they 
might not have possibly proceeded from myself; for if I consider 
them more closely, and examine them individually, as I yester- 
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day examined the idea of wax, I find that there is very little 
in them which I perceive clearly and distinctly. Magnitude or 
extension in length, breadth, or depth, I do so perceive; also 
figure which results from a termination of this extension, the 
situation which bodies of different figure preserve in relation to 
one another, and movement or change of situation; to which 
we may also add substance, duration and number. As to other 
things such as light, colours, sounds, scents, tastes, heat, cold 
and the other tactile qualities, they are thought by me with so 
much obscurity and confusion that I do not even know if they 
are true or false, i.e. whether the ideas which I form of these 
qualities are actually the ideas of real objects or not [or whether 
they only represent chimeras which cannot exist in fact]. For 
although I have before remarked that it is only in judgments 
that falsity, properly speaking, or formal falsity, can be met 
with, a certain material falsity may nevertheless be found in 
ideas, i.e. when these ideas represent what is nothing as though 
it were something. For example, the ideas which I have of cold 
and heat are so far from clear and distinct that by their means 
I cannot tell whether cold is merely a privation of heat, or heat 
a privation of cold, or whether both are real qualities, or are 
not such. And inasmuch as [since ideas resemble images] there 
cannot be any ideas which do not appear to represent some 
things, if it is correct to say that cold is merely a privation of 
heat, the idea which represents it to me as something real and 
positive will not be improperly termed false, and the same holds 
good of other similar ideas. 

To these it is certainly not necessary that I should attribute 
any author other than myself. For if they are false, i.e. if they 
represent things which do not exist, the light of nature shows 
me that they issue from nought, that is to say, that they are 
only in me in so far as something is lacking to the perfection 
of my nature. But if they are true, nevertheless because they 
exhibit so little reality to me that I cannot even clearly dis¬ 
tinguish the thing represented from non-being, I do not see any 
reason why they should not be produced by myself. 

As to the clear and distinct idea which I have of corporeal 
things, some of them seem as though I might have derived them 
from the idea which I possess of myself, as those which I have 
of substance, duration, number, and such like. For [even] 
when I think that a stone is a substance, or at least a thing 
capable of existing of itself, and that I am a substance also, 
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although I conceive that I am a thing that thinks and not one 
that is extended, and that the stone on the other hand is an ex¬ 
tended thing which does not think, and that thus there is a 
notable difference between the two conceptions—they seem 
nevertheless, to agree in this, that both represent substances. 
In the same way, when I perceive that I now exist and further 
recollect that I have in former times existed, and when I re¬ 
member that I have various thoughts of which I can recognise 
the number, I acquire ideas of duration and number which I 
can afterwards transfer to any object that I please. But as to 
all the other qualities of which the ideas of corporeal things 
are composed, to wit, extension, figure, situation and motion, it 
is true that they are not formally in me, since I am only a thing 
that thinks; but because they are merely certain modes of 
substance and so to speak the vestments under which cor¬ 
poreal substance appears to us and because I myself am also 
a substance, it would seem that they might be contained in me 
eminently. 

Hence there remains alone the idea of God, concerning which 
we must consider whether it is not something that is capable 
of proceeding from me myself. By the name God I understand 
a substance that is infinite [eternal, immutable], independent, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, and by which I myself and every¬ 
thing else, if anything else does exist, have been created. Now 
all these characteristics are such that the more diligently I at¬ 
tend to them, the less do they appear capable of proceeding 
from me alone; hence, from what has been already said, we 
must conclude that God necessarily exists. 

For although the idea of substance is within me owing to the 
fact that I am substance, nevertheless I should not have the idea 
of an infinite substance—since I am finite—if it had not pro¬ 
ceeded from some substance which was veritably infinite. 

Nor should I imagine that I do not perceive the infinite by a 
true idea, but only by the negation of the finite, just as I per¬ 
ceive repose and darkness by the negation of movement and of 
light; for, on the contrary, I see that there is manifestly more 
reality in infinite substance than in finite, and therefore that in 
some way I have in me the notion of the infinite earlier than the 
finite—to wit, the notion of God before that of myself. For how 
would it be possible that I should know that I doubt and desire, 
that is to say, that something is lacking to me, and that I am not 
quite perfect, unless I had within me some idea of a Being more 
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perfect than myself, in comparison with which I should recog¬ 
nise the deficiencies of my nature? 

And we cannot say that this idea of God is perhaps materially 
false and that consequently I can derive it from nought [i.e. 
that possibly it exists in me because I am imperfect], as I have 
just said is the case with ideas of heat, cold and other such 
things; for, on the contrary, as this idea is very clear and dis¬ 
tinct and contains within it more objective reality than any 
other, there can be none which is of itself more true, nor any 
in which there can be less suspicion or falsehood. The idea, 
I say, of this Being who is absolutely perfect and infinite, is 
entirely true; for although, perhaps, we can imagine that such 
a Being does not exist, we cannot nevertheless imagine that His 
idea represents nothing real to me, as I have said of the idea of 
cold. This idea is also very clear and distinct; since all that I 
conceive clearly and distinctly of the real and the true, and of 
what conveys some perfection, is in its entirety contained in this 
idea. And this does not cease to be true although I do not com¬ 
prehend the infinite, or though in God there is an infinitude of 
things which I cannot comprehend, nor possibly even reach in 
any way by thought; for it is of the nature of the infinite that 
my nature, which is finite and limited, should not comprehend 
it; and it is sufficient that I should understand this, and that I 
should judge that all things which I clearly perceive and in 
which I know that there is some perfection, and possibly like¬ 
wise an infinitude of properties of which I am ignorant, are 
in God formally or eminently, so that the idea which I have of 
Him may become the most true, most clear, and most distinct of 
all the ideas that are in my mind. 

But possibly I am something more than I suppose myself to 
be, and perhaps all those perfections which I attribute to God 
are in some way potentially in me, although they do not yet 
disclose themselves, or issue in action. As a matter of fact I 
am already sensible that my knowledge increases (and perfects 
itself] little by little, and I see nothing which can prevent it 
from increasing more and more into infinitude; nor do I see, 
after it has thus been increased [or perfected], anything to pre¬ 
vent my being able to acquire by its means all the other per¬ 
fections of the Divine nature; nor finally why the power I have 
of acquiring these perfections, if it really exists in me, shall not 
suffice to produce the ideas of them. 

At the same time I recognise that this cannot be. F'or, in 
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the first place, although it were true that every day my knowl¬ 
edge acquired new degrees of perfection, and that there were 
in my nature many things potentially which are not yet there 
actually, nevertheless these excellences do not pertain to [or 
make the smallest approach to] the idea which I have of God 
in whom there is nothing merely potential [but in whom all is 
present really and actually] ; for it is an infallible token of im¬ 
perfection in my knowledge that it increases little by little. 
And further, although my knowledge grows more and more, 
nevertheless I do not for that reason believe that it can ever 
be actually infinite, since it can never reach a point so high 
that it will be unable to attain to any greater increase. But I 
understand God to be actually infinite, so that He can add noth¬ 
ing to His supreme perfection. And finally I perceive that 
the objective being of an idea cannot be produced by a being 
that exists potentially only, which properly speaking is nothing, 
but only by a being which is formal or actual. 

To speak the truth, I see nothing in all that I have just said 
which by the light of nature is not manifest to anyone who de¬ 
sires to think attentively on the subject; but when I slightly 
relax my attention, my mind, finding its vision somewhat ob¬ 
scured and so to speak blinded by the images of sensible objects, 
I do not easily recollect the reason why the idea that I possess 
of a being more perfect than I, must necessarily have been 
placed in me by a being which is really more perfect; and this 
is why I wish here to go on to inquire whether I, who have 
this idea, can exist if no such being exists. . . . 

Y. Interaction between Body and Mind 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from H. & R., Yol. I, pp. 344-351. It comprises 
Articles XXVII-XLIII, of Part First, of Descartes’s The Passions 
of the Soul. 

Descartes begins by defining the passions of the soul to include 
perceptions, feelings, and emotions, and carefully explains the defi¬ 
nition. He then argues that the soul is united with all parts of the 
*body but that it functions more particularly through a small gland 
in the brain (the pineal gland). He advances an interesting proof 
that this gland is the place of interaction between the soul and body 
and refutes the traditional doctrine that the place of interaction is 
in the heart. He gives an interesting explanation of the way the 
interaction takes place. There follow (i) an example of how impres¬ 
sions received from objects unite in the gland, (ii) an example of 
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how passions are aroused in the soul, and (iii) an example of how 
these passions issue in bodily movements which do not depend upon 
but accompany the states of the soul. This leads the author to discuss 
the reason the same cause produces different passions in different 
people, and the chief effects of the passions on us. The selection 
closes with an account of the powers of the soul, such as memory, 
imagination and attention. 

ARTICLES XXVII.-XLIII 

The definition of the passions of the soul. —. . . We may de¬ 
fine the passions of the soul generally as the perceptions, feel¬ 
ings, or emotions of the soul which we relate specially to it, and 
which are caused, maintained, and fortified by some movement 
of the spirits. 

Explanation of the first part of this definition. —We may call 
them perceptions when we make use of this word generally to 
signify all the thoughts which are not actions of the soul, or 
desires, but not when the term is used only to signify clear cog¬ 
nition ; for experience shows us that those who are the most agi¬ 
tated by their passions, are not those who know them best; and 
that they are of the number of perceptions which the close 
alliance which exists between the soul and the body, renders 
confused and obscure. We may also call them feelings because 
they are received into the soul in the same way as are the 
objects of our outside senses, and are not otherwise known by it; 
but we can yet more accurately call them emotions of the soul, 
not only because the name may be attributed to all the changes 
which occur in it—that is, in all the diverse thoughts which 
come to it, but more especially because of all the kinds of 
thought which it may have, there are no others which so power¬ 
fully agitate and disturb it as do these passions. 

Explanation of the second part. —I add that they particularly 
relate to the soul, in order to distinguish them from the other 
feelings which are related, the one to outside objects such as 
scents, sounds, and colours; the other to our body such as hun¬ 
ger, thirst, and pain. I also add that they are caused, main¬ 
tained and fortified by some movement of the spirits, in order 
to distinguish them from our desires, which we may call emo¬ 
tions of the soul which relate to it, but which are caused by 
itself; and also in order to explain their ultimate and most 
proximate cause, which plainly distinguishes them from the 
other feelings. 
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That the soul is united to all the portions of the body con¬ 
jointly. —But in order to understand all these things more per¬ 
fectly, we must know that the soul is really joined to the whole 
body, and that we cannot, properly speaking, say that it exists 
in any one of its parts to the exclusion of the others, because it 
is one and in some manner indivisible, owing to the disposition 
of its organs, which are so related to one another that when any 
one of them is removed, that renders the whole body defective; 
and because it is of a nature which has no relation to extension, 
nor dimension, nor other properties of the matter of which the 
body is composed, but only to the whole conglomerate of its 
organs, as appears from the fact that we could not in any way 
conceive of the half or the third of a soul, nor of the space it 
occupies, and because it does not become smaller owing to the 
cutting off of some portion of the body, but separates itself from 
it entirely when the union of its assembled organs is dissolved. 

That there is a small gland in the brain in which the soul 
exercises its functions more particidarly than in the other parts. 
—It is likewise necessary to know that although the soul is 
joined to the whole body, there is yet in that a certain part in 
which it exercises its functions more particularly than in all the 
others; and it is usually believed that this part is the brain, or 
possibly the heart: the brain, because it is with it that the or¬ 
gans of sense are connected, and the heart because it is appar¬ 
ently in it that we experience the passions. But, in examining 
the matter with care, it seems as though I had clearly ascer¬ 
tained that the part of the body in which the soul exercises its 
functions immediately is in nowise the heart, nor the whole of 
the brain, but merely the most inward of all its parts, to wit, a 
certain very small gland which is situated in the middle of its 
substance and so suspended above the duct whereby the animal 
spirits in its anterior cavities have communication with those 
in the posterior, that the slightest movements which take place 
in it may alter very greatly the course of these spirits; and 
reciprocally that the smallest changes which occur in the course 
of the spirits may do much to change the movements of this 
gland. 

How we know that this gland, is the main seat of the sold .— 
The reason which persuades me that the soul cannot have any 
other seat in all the body than this gland wherein to exercise 
its functions immediately, is that I reflect that the other parts 
of our brain are all of them double, just as we have two eyes, 
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two hands, two ears, and finally all the organs of our outside 
senses are double ; and inasmuch as we have but one solitary and 
simple thought of one particular thing at one and the same 
moment, it must necessarily be the case that there must some¬ 
where be a place where the two images which come to us by the 
two eyes, where the two other impressions which proceed from 
a single object by means of the double organs of the other senses, 
can unite before arriving at the soul, in order that they may 
not represent to it two objects instead of one. And it is easy 
to apprehend how these images or other impressions might unite 
in this gland by the intermission of the spirits which fill the 
cavities of the brain; but there is no other place in the body 
where they can be thus united unless they are so in this gland. 

That the seat of the passions is not in the heart. —As to the 
opinion of those who think that the soul receives its passions in 
the heart, it is not of much consideration, for it is only founded 
on the fact that the passions cause us to feel some change taking 
place there; and it is easy to see that this change is not felt 
in the heart excepting through the medium of a small nerve 
which descends from the brain towards it, just as pain is felt 
as in the foot by means of the nerves of the foot, and the stars 
are perceived as in the heavens by means of their light and of 
the optic nerves; so that it is not more necessary that our soul 
should exercise its functions immediately in the heart, in order 
to feel its passions there, than it is necessary for the soul to be 
in the heavens in order to see the stars there. 

IIow the soul and the body act on one another .—Let us then 
conceive here that the soul has its principal seat in the little 
gland which exists in the middle of the brain, from whence it 
radiates forth through all the remainder of the body by means 
of the animal spirits, nerves, and even the blood, which, parti¬ 
cipating in the impressions of the spirits, can carry them by 
the arteries into all the members. And recollecting what has 
been said above about the machine of our body, i.e. that the 
little filaments of our nerves are so distributed in all its parts, 
that on the occasion of the diverse movements which are there 
excited by sensible objects, they open in diverse ways the pores 
of the brain, which causes the animal spirits contained in these 
cavities to enter in diverse ways into the muscles, by which 
means they can move the members in all the different ways in 
which they are capable of being moved; and also that all the 
other causes which are capable of moving the spirits in diverse 
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ways suffice to conduct them into diverse muscles; let us here 
add that the small gland which is the main seat of the soul is so 
suspended between the cavities which contain the spirits that 
it can be moved by them in as many different ways as there are 
sensible diversities in the object, but that it may also be moved 
in diverse ways by the soul, whose nature is such that it receives 
in itself as many diverse impressions, that is to say, that it pos¬ 
sesses as many diverse perceptions as there are diverse move¬ 
ments in this gland. Reciprocally, likewise, the machine of the 
body is so formed that from the simple fact that this gland is 
diversely moved by the soul, or by such other cause, whatever 
it is, it thrusts the spirits which surround it towards the pores 
of the brain, which conduct them by the nerves into the muscles, 
by which means it causes them to move the limbs. 

Example of the mode in which the impressions of the objects 
unite in the gland which is in the middle of the brain. —Thus, 
for example, if we see some animal approach us, the light re¬ 
flected from its body depicts two images of it, one in each of 
our eyes, and these two images form two others, by means of the 
optic nerves, in the interior surface of the brain which faces its 
cavities; then from there, by means of the animal spirits with 
which its cavities are filled, these images so radiate towards the 
little gland which is surrounded by these spirits, that the move¬ 
ment which forms each point of one of the images tends towards 
the same point of the gland towards which tends the movement 
which forms the point of the other image, which represents the 
same part of this animal. By this means the two images which 
are in the brain form but one upon the gland, which, acting 
immediately upon the soul, causes it to see the form of this 
animal. 

Example of the wag in which the passions are excited in the 
sold. —And, besides that, if this figure is very strange and 
frightful—that is, if it has a close relationship with the things 
which have been formerly hurtful to the body, that excites the 
passion of apprehension in the soul and then that of courage, 
or else that of fear and consternation according to the particular 
temperament of the body or the strength of the soul, and accord¬ 
ing as we have to begin with being secured by defence or by 
flight against the hurtful things to which the present impres¬ 
sion is related. For in certain persons that disposes the brain 
in such a way that the spirits reflected from the image thus 
formed on the gland, proceed thence to take their places partly 
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in the nerves which serve to turn the hack and dispose the legs 
for flight, and partly in those which so increase or diminish 
the orifices of the heart, or at least which so agitate the other 
parts from whence the blood is sent to it, that this blood being 
there rarefied in a different manner from usual, sends to the 
brain the spirits which are adapted for the maintenance and 
strengthening of the passion of fear, i.e. which are adapted to 
the holding open, or at least reopening, of the pores of the brain 
which conduct them into the same nerves. For from the fact 
alone that these spirits enter into these pores, they excite a par¬ 
ticular movement in this gland which is instituted by nature 
in order to cause the soul to be sensible of this passion; and 
because these pores are principally in relation with the little 
nerves which serve to contract or enlarge the orifices of the 
heart, that causes the soul to be sensible of it for the most part 
as in the heart. 

How it seems as though they are all caused by some move¬ 
ment of the spirits. —And because the same occurs in all the 
other passions, to wit, that they are principally caused by the 
spirits which are contained in the cavities of the brain, inasmuch 
as they take their course towards the nerves which serve to en¬ 
large or contract the orifices of the heart, or to drive in various 
ways to it the blood which is in the other parts, or, in whatever 
other fashion it may be, to carry on the same passion, we may 
from this clearly understand why I have placed in my definition 
of them above, that they are caused by some particular move¬ 
ment of the animal spirits. 

Example of the movements of the body which accompany the 
passions and do not depend on the soul. 

For the rest, in the same way as the course which these spirits 
take towards the nerves of the heart suffices to give the move¬ 
ment to the gland by which fear is placed in the soul, so, too, 
by the simple fact that certain spirits at the same time proceed 
towards the nerves which serve to move the legs in order to take 
flight, they cause another movement in the same gland, by means 
of which the soul is sensible of and perceives this flight, which 
in this way may be excited in the body by the disposition of the 
organs alone, and without the soul’s contributing thereto. 

How one and the same cause may excite different passions in 
different men. —The same impression which a terrifying object 
makes on the gland, and which causes fear in certain men, may 
excite in others courage and confidence; the reason of this is 
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that all brains are not constituted in the same way, and that the 
same movement of the gland which in some excites fear, in others 
causes the spirits to enter into the pores of the brain which con¬ 
duct them partly into the nerves which serve to move the hands 
for purposes of self-defence, and partly into those which agitate 
and drive the blood towards the heart in the manner requisite 
to produce the spirits proper for the continuance of this defence, 
and to retain the desire of it. 

The principal effect of the passions .—For it is requisite to 
notice that the principal effect of all the passions in men is that 
they incite and dispose their soul to desire those things for 
which they prepare their body, so that the feeling of fear incites 
it to desire to fly, that of courage to desire to fight and so on 
[for other feelings]. 

The power of the soul in regard to the body. —But the will is 
so free in its nature, that it can never be constrained; and of 
the two sorts of thoughts which I have distinguished in the soul 
(of which the first are its actions, i.e. its desires, the others its 
passions, taking this word in its most general significance, which 
comprises all kinds of perceptions), the former are absolutely 
in its power, and can only be indirectly changed by the body, 
while on the other hand the latter depend absolutely on the 
actions which govern and direct them, and they can only indi¬ 
rectly be altered by the soul, excepting when it is itself their 
cause. And the whole action of the soul consists in this, that 
solely because it desires something, it causes the little gland to 
which it is closely united to move in the way requisite to pro¬ 
duce the effect which relates to this desire. 

How we find in the memory the things which we desire to 
remember. —Thus when the soul desires to recollect something, 
this desire causes the gland, by inclining successively to different 
sides, to thrust the spirits towards different parts of the brain 
until they come across that part where the traces left there by 
the object which we wish to recollect are found; for these traces 
are none other than the fact that the pores of the brain, by 
which the spirits have formerly followed their course because 
of the presence of this object, have by that means acquired a 
greater facility than the others in being once more opened by 
the animal spirits which come towards them in the same way. 
Thus these spirits in coming in contact with these pores, enter 
into them more easily than into the others, by which means they 
excite a special movement in the gland which represents the 
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same object to the soul, and causes it to know that it is this 
which it desired to remember. 

How the sold can imagine, be attentive , and move the body .— 
Thus when we desire to imagine something we have never seen, 
this desire has the power of causing the gland to move in the 
manner requisite to drive the spirits towards the pores of the 
brain by the opening of which pores this particular thing may 
be represented; thus when we wish to apply our attention for 
some time to the consideration of one particular object, this 
desire holds the gland for the time being inclined to the same 
side. Thus, finally, when we desire to walk or to move our 
body in some special way, this desire causes the gland to thrust 
the spirits towards the muscles which serve to bring about this 
result. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion. 

1. What value does Descartes claim for his rules. Compare his 
rules with the method of Bacon above, pp. 105 ff. 

2. Criticise Descartes’s code of morality, pointing out its values 
and limitations. 

3. Make a list of the types of things which Descartes doubted and 
explain why he doubted each type. 

4. Criticise Descartes’s statement: “I think, therefore I am” with 
special reference to whether it proves a permanent self. 

5. What is your opinion of the wax illustration. Do you think 
that 'the deductions Descartes draws from it are valid? Why 
or why not? 

6. State clearly in your own words the substance of Descartes’s 
proof for God. On what principle or principles do you think 
the proof is based? Would you call it a single proof, or two 
or more proofs? 

7. What is Descartes’s proof of the theory of interaction between 
body and mind? 


CHAPTER YII 


BLAISE PASCAL 
(Translations by 0. W. Wight) 

I. The Human Me 
Introduction and Analysis 

Although it is not in the manuscript of Pascal’s Thoughts, this 
fragment is a characteristic statement of Pascal’s opinion of human 
nature when man is under the domination of self-love and vanity. 
Most modem editors have included this fragment in the Thoughts. 
See 0. W. Wight’s translation of The Thoughts, Letters and Opuscles 
of Blaise Pascal (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), pp. 174-177. 

The author asserts that self-love is the basic principle of human 
nature and that it is this which makes man conceal his defects and 
finitude. To have defects is not as bad as to try in every possible 
way to conceal them. Moreover, a man hates his fellows when they 
give him their honest opinions about him. It is for this reason that 
the confessional of the Roman Catholic Church is opposed. This aver¬ 
sion to the truth about oneself exists in different degrees in different 
individuals. It is inseparable from self-love. It comes to expression 
in reproving others. . It is greatest among the fortunate but the lowest 
are not free from it. “Man is therefore only dissimulation, only 
falsehood and hypocrisy, both in himself and in regard to others.” 

. . . The nature of self-love and of this human ME is to love 
only self and to consider only self. Bnt what will man do ? He 
knows not how to prevent this object that he loves from being 
full of defects and miseries: he wishes to be great, and he sees 
himself small; he wishes to be happy, and sees himself miserable • 
he wishes to be perfect, and sees himself full of imperfections; 
he wishes to be the object of the love and esteem of men, and he 
sees that his defects merit only their aversion and contempt. 
This embarrassment wherein he finds himself produces in him the 
most unjust and most criminal passion that it is possible to 
imagine; for he conceives a mortal hatred of that truth which 
reproves him, and convinces him of his defects. He desires to 
annihilate it, and, not being able to destroy it in itself, he de- 
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stroys it, as far as lie can, in liis own conscience and that of 
others: that is, he does his ntmost to conceal his defects, both 
from others and himself, and cannot bear that they should be 
shown to him, or that they should be seen. 

It is doubtless an evil to be full of defects; but it is a still 
greater evil to be full of them and to be unwilling to acknowl¬ 
edge them, since this is adding to them the farther evil of volun¬ 
tary illusion. We are unwilling that others should deceive us; 
we do not regard it as just that they should wish to be esteemed 
by us more than they deserve: it is equally unjust then that we 
should deceive them, and that we should wish them to esteem 
us more than we deserve. 

Thus, when they manifest only the imperfections and vices 
that we have in fact, it is evident that they do us no wrong, 
since they are not the cause of them; and that they do us a 
good, since they aid us in delivering ourselves from an evil, 
which is ignorance of these imperfections. We ought not to be 
displeased that they know them, and that they despise us, it 
being just both that they should know us for what we are, and 
that they should despise us, if we are despicable. 

Such are the sentiments that would spring from a heart full 
of equity and justice. What ought we to say then of ours, see¬ 
ing in it a wholly contrary disposition? For is it not true that 
we hate the truth and those who tell it to us, and that we love 
to have men deceive themselves in our favor, and that we wish 
to be esteemed by them as other than what we are in reality? 

And here is a proof of it that horrifies me. The Catholic 
religion does not oblige us to discover our sins indifferently to 
everybody; it allows us to remain concealed to all other men; 
but it excepts one alone, to whom it commands us to discover 
the bottom of our hearts, and to sliow ourselves as we are. To 
none in the world but this man does the Church order us to 
reveal ourselves, and she binds him to inviolable secrecy, whereby 
this knowledge becomes in him as though it were not. Can 
any thing be imagined more charitable and more mild? And 
nevertheless the corruption of man is such, that he still finds 
severity in this law; and it is one of the principal reasons that 
has made a great part of Europe revolt against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the heart of man, to be dis¬ 
pleased with the obligation to do in regard to one man what it 
would be just, in some sort, he should do in regard to all men! 
For is it just that we should deceive them ? 
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There are different degrees in this aversion to the truth: but 
it may be said that it is in all to a certain extent, since it is in¬ 
separable from self-love. It is this wretched delicacy that obliges 
those who are under the necessity of reproving others, to use 
so many circumlocutions and palliating expressions in order to 
avoid shocking them. It is necessary that they should diminish 
our defects, that they should seem to excuse them, that they 
should mix with them praises, and protestations of affection and 
esteem. Even then this medicine does not fail to be bitter to 
self-love. It takes as little as it can, and always with disgust, 
and often even with a secret spite against those by whom it is 
administered. 

Hence it happens that, if any one has an interest in being 
esteemed by us, he shrinks from rendering us an office that he 
knows to be disagreeable to us; he treats us as we wish to be 
treated: we hate the truth and he conceals it from us; we wish 
to be flattered and he flatters us; we love to be deceived and he 
deceives us. 

The reason why each degree of good fortune that elevates 
us in the world removes us farther from truth, is that men are 
the more apprehensive of wounding those whose affection is more 
useful and whose aversion is more dangerous. A prince shall 
be the talk of all Europe, and he alone know nothing of it. I 
do not wonder at it: to speak the truth is useful to him to whom 
it is spoken, but disadvantageous to those who speak it, because 
they make themselves hated. Now, those who live with princes 
love their own interest more than that of the prince whom they 
serve; and thus they do not care to secure him an advantage 
at their own expense. 

This evil is doubtless greater and more common in the highest 
fortunes; but the lowest are not exempt from it, because there 
is always some interest in making ourselves esteemed of men. 
Thus human life is but a perpetual illusion; men do nothing but 
mutually deceive and flatter each other. No one speaks of us in 
our presence as he speaks of us in our absence. The union that 
exists among men is founded upon this mutual deception; and 
few friendships would subsist if each one knew what his friend 
says of him when he is absent, although he then speaks of him 
sincerely and without passion. 

Man is therefore only dissimulation, only falsehood and hypoc¬ 
risy, both in himself and in regard to others. ITe does not wish 
that the truth should be told him, he avoids telling it to others; 
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and all these dispositions, so far removed from justice and rea¬ 
son, have a natural root in his heart. . . . 

II. The Disproportion of Man to Nature 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is the first section of Chapter II of Thoughts (Wight’s 
translation, pp. 158-166). 

Pascal sets man over against cosmic nature—“An infinite sphere, 
of which the centre is everywhere, the circumference nowhere.” Then 
he sets man over against the infinitely small and shows how the tiniest 
atom is still an infinite universe within itself. We cannot- fathom the 
mysteries of the infinite and we cannot discover the principle of the 
least conceivable atom of reality. We are a mean between two 
extremes, each of which is an infinite. Sensory experience shows this, 
for our range of sensation is only a small portion of a series, the 
extremes of which we never experience. While this is our natural 
condition, “it is the most contrary to our inclination.” But no matter 
what we accomplish it is as nothing compared to the two infinities 
between which our experience alternates. It is as impossible to know 
the parts without knowing the whole as it is to know the whole without 
knowing the parts. This impossibility of knowing nature is not all. 
Man cannot know himself, for he is both body and soul and he 
confuses corporeal objects with mental and mental with corporeal. 
Thus Pascal reaches a complete scepticism. 

Disproportion of man .—Let man, then, contemplate entire 
nature in her height and full majesty; let him remove his view 
from the low objects which surround him; let him regard that 
shining luminary placed as an eternal lamp to give light to 
the universe; let him consider the earth as a point, in comparison 
with the vast circuit described by that star [sun] ; let him learn 
with wonder that this vast circuit itself is but a very minute 
point when compared with that embraced by the stars which roll 
in the firmament. But if our view stops there, let the imagina¬ 
tion pass beyond: it will sooner be wearied with conceiving 
than nature with supplying food for contemplation. All this 
visible world is but an imperceptible point in the ample bosom 
of nature. No idea approaches it. In vain we extend our con¬ 
ceptions beyond imaginable spaces: we bring forth but atoms, 
in comparison with the reality of things. For the universe is 
an infinite sphere, of which the centre is everywhere, the circum¬ 
ference nowhere. In fine, it is the greatest discernible character 
of the omnipotence of God, that our imagination loses itself in 
this thought. 
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Let man, having returned to himself, consider what he is com¬ 
pared to what is; let him regard himself as a wanderer into this 
remote province of nature; and let him, from this narrow prison 
wherein he finds himself dwelling (I mean the universe), learn 
to estimate the earth, kingdoms, cities, and hir^self, at a proper 
value. 

What is man in the midst of the infinite? But to show him 
another prodigy equally astonishing, let him seek in what he 
knows things the most minute; let a mite exhibit to him in the 
exceeding smallness of its body, parts incomparably smaller, 
limbs with joints, veins in these limbs, blood in these veins, 
humors in this blood, globules in these humors, gases in these 
globules; let him, still dividing these last objects, exhaust his 
powers of conception, and let the ultimate object at which he 
can arrive now be the subject of our discourse; he will think, 
perhaps, that this is the minutest atom of nature. I will show 
him therein a new abyss. I will picture to him not only the 
visible universe, but the conceivable immensity of nature, in 
the compass of this abbreviation of an atom. Let him view 
therein an infinity of worlds, each of which has its firmament, 
its planets, its earth, in the same proportion as the visible world; 
and on this earth animals, and in fine mites, in which he will 
find again what the first have given; and still finding in the 
others the same thing, without end, and without repose, let him 
lose himself in these wonders, as astonishing in their littleness 
as the others in their magnitude; for who will not marvel that 
our body, which just before was not perceptible in the universe, 
itself imperceptible in the bosom of the all, is now a colossus, 
a world, or rather an all, in comparison with the nothingness at 
which it is impossible to arrive ? 

Whoever shall thus consider himself, will be frightened at 
himself, and observing himself suspended in the mass of matter 
allotted to him by nature, between these two abysses of infinity 
and nothingness, will tremble at the sight of these wonders; and 
I believe that, his curiosity being changed into admiration, he 
will be more disposed to contemplate them in silence, than to 
investigate them with presumption. 

For, in fine, what is man in the midst of nature? A nothing 
in comparison with the infinite, an all in comparison with noth¬ 
ingness : a mean between nothing and all. Infinitely far from 
comprehending the extremes, the end of things and their prin¬ 
ciple are for him inevitably concealed in an impenetrable secret; 
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equally incapable of seeing the nothingness whence he is de¬ 
rived, and the infinity in which he is swallowed up. 

What can he do, then, but perceive some appearance in the 
midst of things, in eternal despair of knowing either their prin¬ 
ciple or their end? All things have sprung from nothingness, 
and are carried onward to the infinite. Who shall follow this 
astonishing procession of things? The Author of these wonders 
comprehends them; no other can. 

Through want of having contemplated these infinities, men 
are rashly borne to the investigation of nature, as if they had 
some proportion with it. 

It is a strange thing that they have wished to comprehend 
the principles of things, and from thence even to reach a knowl¬ 
edge of all, by a presumption as infinite as their object. For 
it is unquestionable that such a design cannot be formed without 
a presumption or capacity infinite like nature. 

When we are instructed, we comprehend that nature, having 
engraved her image and that of her Author upon all things, they 
almost all participate in her double infinity. Thus we see that 
all the sciences are infinite in the extent of their researches; 
for who doubts that geometry, for example, has an infinity of 
infinities of propositions to exhibit? They are also infinite in 
the multitude and delicacy of their principles; for who does not 
see that those which are proposed as the ultimate are not self- 
sustaining, and that they rest upon others which, having still 
others for a support, never admit an ultimate ? 

But we do with ultimates that appear to reason as we do in 
regard to material things, wherein we call that an indivisible 
point beyond which our senses perceive nothing more, although 
it is by its nature infinitely divisible. 

Of these two infinites of science, that of magnitude is much 
more obvious, and therefore it has happened to few persons to 
pretend to a knowledge of all things. “I am about to speak 
of all things, ’ ’ said Democritus. 

But the infinity in littleness is much less discernible. The 
philosophers have much sooner pretended to arrive at it; and 
here it is where 'they all have stumbled. It is what has given 
place to these very common titles, ‘‘Principles of things,’’ “Prin¬ 
ciples of philosophy,” and the like, as ostentatious in reality, 
although not in appearance, as this other which galls the eye, 
De omni scibili. 

We naturally believe ourselves much more capable of reach- 
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ing the centre of things than of embracing their circumference. 
The visible extent of the world obviously surpasses us; but as 
we surpass little things, we believe ourselves capable of possess¬ 
ing them; and yet it requires no less capacity to reach nothing¬ 
ness than to reach the all. It requires infinite capacity for 
either ; and it seems to me that whoever should have compre¬ 
hended the ultimate principles of things might also arrive at a 
knowledge of the infinite. One depends upon the other, and 
the one leads to the other. 

The extremes touch and unite, by reason of their remoteness 
fiom each other, and are found in God, and in God only. 

Let us know then our range; we are something and not all. 
What Ave have of being deprives us of the knoAvledge of first 
principles, which spring from nothingness, and the little that 
we have of being conceals from us the view of the infinite. 

Our intellect holds in the order of things intelligible the same 
rank as our body in the extent of nature. 

Limited in every way, this state which holds the mean be¬ 
tween tAvo extremes is found in all our powers. 

Our senses perceive nothing extreme. Too much noise deafens 
us; too much light dazzles us; too much distance or too much 
proximity impedes vision; too much length or too much brevity 
of discourse obscures it; too much truth astonishes us: I know 
those who cannot comprehend that Avhen four are taken from 
nothing, nothing remains. First principles have too much evi¬ 
dence for us. Too much pleasure incommodes. Too much har- 
mony in music displeases; too many benefits irritate; we Avish 
to have wherewith to repay the debt: Beneficia eo usque Iceta 
sunt clum videntur exsolvi posse; ubi multum antevenire, pro 
gratia odium redditur. 

We feel neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. Excessive 
qualities are inimical to us, and not discernible: Ave no longer 
feel them, we suffer them. Too much youth and too much age 
obstruct the mind; too much or too little instruction. ... In 
fine,, extreme things are for us as if they were not, and Ave are 
not in regard to them: they escape us, or Ave them. 

Such is our true state. This is what renders us incapable of 
certain knowledge and absolute ignorance. We drift on a vast 
mist always uncertain and floating, driven from one extreme 
towards the other. Some term, whereat Ave think to fix our¬ 
selves and become settled, wavers and quits us; and if Ave follow 
it, it escapes our grasp, slips from us, and flies with an eternal 
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flight. Nothing stops for ns. This is the state natural to us, 
and yet the most contrary to our inclination: we burn with de¬ 
sire to find a firm seat and an ultimate constant basis, in order 
to build upon it a tower that shall reach to the infinite; but our 
whole foundation cracks, and the earth opens to the abyss. 

Let us seek, then, no assurance, no certainty. Our reason is 
always deceived by the inconstancy of appearances; nothing can 
fix the finite between the two infinites that inclose and avoid it. 

This being comprehended, I believe we shall be held in repose, 
each in the state wherein nature has placed him. This mean which 
has fallen to our lot being always distant from the extremes, 
what imports it that man may have a little more intelligence of 
things ? If he has, he understands them a little higher. Is he not 
still infinitely far from the end, and is not the duration of our 
life, though lengthened by ten years, equally far from eternity ? 

In view of these infinites, all finites are equal; and I see not 
why we should fix the imagination rather upon one than upon 
the other. Any comparison that we make of ourselves with 
the finite gives us pain. 

If man studied the first, he would see how incapable he is 
of passing beyond. How could it be that a part should know 
the whole? But he will aspire perhaps to know at least the 
parts with which he has some proportion. But the parts of 
the world have such a relation and such a connection with each 
other, that I believe it impossible to know the one without the 
other and the whole. 

Man, for example, is related to whatever he knows. ITe has 
need of space to contain him, of time to endure, of motion to 
live, of elements to compose him, of warmth and aliment to 
nourish him, of air to breathe. He sees light, he feels bodies; 
in fine, every thing falls under his alliance. 

It is necessary, then, in order to know man, to know whence 
it comes that he has need of air to subsist; and in order to know 
air, to know whereby it is related to the life of man, etc. 

Flame subsists not without air: therefore to know one, we 
must know the other. 

Hence all things being caused and causing, aided and aiding, 
mediate and immediate, and all interconnected by a natural 
and imperceptible tie that unites the remotest and most diverse, 
I hold it impossible to know the parts without knowing the 
whole, any more than to know the whole without knowing the 
particular parts. 
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And what completes our impotence to know things is that 
they are simple in themselves, and that we are composed of two 
natures opposite and of different kinds—of soul and body. For 
it is impossible that the part which reasons in us should be 
other than spiritual; and should it be maintained that we are 
simply corporeal, this would exclude us much more from the 
knowledge of things, nothing being so inconceivable as the dec¬ 
laration that matter knows itself. It is impossible for us to 
know how matter could know itself. 

And thus, if we are simply material, we can know nothing 
at all; and if we are composed of mind and matter, we can 
have no perfect knowledge of simple things, whether spiritual 
or corporeal. 

Hence it happens that almost all the philosophers confound 
the ideas of things, speaking of things corporeal spiritually and 
of things spiritual corporeally. For they boldly affirm that 
bodies tend downward, that they aspire to the centre, that they 
shun destruction, that they abhor a vacuum, that they have 
inclination, sympathies, antipathies,—which are all things ap¬ 
pertaining to minds. And in speaking of minds, they consider 
them as in a place, and attribute to them movement from one 
place to another,—which are things appertaining to bodies. 

Instead of receiving ideas of these things in purity, we tinge 
them with our qualities, and stamp all the simple things that 
we contemplate with our own composite being. 

Who, on seeing us compose all things of mind and body, would 
not believe that we have a clear comprehension of this com¬ 
pound? It is nevertheless the thing that we comprehend the 
least. Man is to himself the most marvellous object of nature; 
for he cannot conceive what body is, and still less what mind is, 
and least of all how a body can be united with a mind. This 
is the climax of his difficulties, and yet it is his own being: 
Modus quo corporibus adhceret spiritus comprehendi ab homini- 
bus non potest; et hoc tamen homo est. . . . 

III. The Greatness of Man 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection comprises sections IX-XIII of Thoughts (Wight’s 
translation, pp. 169-171). 

Out of man’s search for glory arises the noblest quality he pos¬ 
sesses, which is his desire for the esteem of others. Although a weak 
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reed, man is a thinking reed. Human greatness consists in right 
thinking. Man should both love and despise himself, but, above all, 
he should bum with a desire to learn the truth. Let us seek truth 
in sorrow. 

. . . Greatness of Man. —We have such a grand idea of the 
soul of man, that we cannot endure to be despised by it, or 
even not to be esteemed by it; and the whole felicity of men 
consists in this esteem. 

The greatest baseness of man is his seeking for glory: but 
even this is the greatest indication of his excellence; for, what¬ 
ever possession he may have on earth, whatever health and essen¬ 
tial comfort he may have, he is not satisfied without the esteem 
of men. He esteems the reason of man so^ great, that whatever 
advantage he may have on earth, if he is not also advantageously 
situated in the reason of man, he is not content. This is the 
most beautiful situation in the world; nothing can turn him 
aside from this desire, and it is the most ineffaceable quality of 
man's heart. 

And those who most despise men, and place them on a level 
with the brutes, still wish to be admired and believed by them, 
and contradict themselves by their own sentiment; their nature, 
which is stronger than all, more forcibly convincing them of 
man’s greatness than reason convinces them of his baseness. 

Man is but a reed, the weakest in nature, but he is a thinking 
reed. It is not necessary that the entire universe arm itself to 
crush him. A breath of air, a drop of water, suffices to kill him. 
But were the universe to crush him, man would still be more 
noble than that which kills him, because he knows that he dies; 
and the universe knows nothing of the advantage it has over 
him. 

Our whole dignity consists, then, in thought. Our elevation 
must be derived from this, not from space and duration, which 
we cannot fill. Let us endeavor, then, to think well, this is the 
principle of ethics. 

It is dangerous to make man see too clearly how nearly equal 
he is to the brutes, without showing him his greatness. It is also 
dangerous to make him see too clearly his greatness without his 
baseness. It is still more dangerous to leave him in ignorance 
of both. But it is very advantageous to represent to him both. 

Contrarieties. After having shorvn the "baseness and the Great¬ 
ness of man: —Let man now rightly estimate himself. Let him 
love himself, for he has in him a nature capable of good; but let 
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him not love for this reason what is base therein. Let him 
despise himself, since this capacity is void; but let him not, on 
this account, despise the natural capacity itself. Let him hate 
himself, let him love himself: he has in himself the capacity of 
knowing truth, and of being happy; but he has no truth, either 
constant or satisfying. 

I would therefore bring man to desire to find truth, to be 
ready, and free from passions, to follow it wherever he shall 
find it, knowing how much his knowledge is obscured by the 
passions; I would indeed that he hated in himself the con¬ 
cupiscence that determines him of itself, in order that it could 
not blind him in making his choice, and arrest him when he 
has chosen. 

I equally blame those who determine to praise man, those who 
determine to blame him, and those who determine to divert him ; 
and I can approve only those who seek in sorrow. 

The stoics say: Enter into yourselves; there you will find 
your repose: and this is not true. Others say: Go out of your¬ 
selves; seek happiness in diverting yourselves: and this is not 
true. Diseases come: happiness is neither out of us, nor in us; 
it is in God, both out of, and in us. . . . 


IV. The Quest for Beligious Certainty 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection was entitled Against the Indifference of the Atheists 
by the first editor of Pascal's Thoughts. It is not in the autograph 
manuscript, but it is found in all of the copies, and it was probably 
intended as a preface. (See Wight’s translation, pp. 151-156.) A foot¬ 
note on p. 154, containing a quotation from Montaigne in French, 
is here omitted. 

Pascal charges the atheists with misrepresenting the attitude of 
believers towards religious truth. The pious are not absolutely certain 
that their beliefs are true, but they do realize the supreme importance 
of the beliefs. It is a withering indifference to the deep significance 
of these beliefs to man that is most reprehensible in those who combat 
religion. To neglect the quest for certainty on such matters is the 
height of irrationality and bigotry. Such an attitude really repels 
rather than attracts serious people. “The only shame is that there 
is no shame” on the part of the atheist. There are but two sorts of 
rational people, (i.) “Those that serve God with all their heart, 
because they know him.” (ii). Those that seek him with all their 
heart because they do not know him. Those who live without knowing 
and without seeking God are not worthy of consideration, and they 
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would not be given any if it were not for believers being afraid of 
getting into the same condition themselves. 

. . . LET them at least learn what the religion is which they 
oppose before they oppose it. If this religion boasted of having 
a clear vision of God, and of possessing him directly, and without 
a veil, it would be indeed opposing it to declare that we see 
nothing in the world which discovers it with such evidence. But 
since religion says, on the contrary, that men are in darkness, 
and far from God, that he has hidden himself from their knowl¬ 
edge, that the very name which he gives himself in the Scrip¬ 
tures is, JDeus absconditus; and, in fine, as religion equally labors 
to establish these two things, that God has established per¬ 
ceptible signs in the Church, in order to make himself known to 
those who seek him sincerely, and that, nevertheless, he has so 
far concealed these signs that he will be found only by those 
who seek him with all their heart, what advantage do the oppo¬ 
nents of religion gain when, professedly neglecting to search 
after the truth, they cry out that nothing discovers it to them, 
since the very obscurity in which they are, and which they 
bring as an objection to the Church, does but establish one of 
the things which she maintains, without affecting the other, and, 
far from ruining, confirms her doctrine? 

The opponents of religion, in order to combat it, should be 
able to affirm that they have used their utmost endeavors in seek¬ 
ing it everywhere, and even in what the Church proposes for 
instruction, but without any satisfaction. If they could say 
this, they would indeed combat one of her pretensions. But I 
hope to show here that no rational person can affirm this; and 
I even venture to assert that no person ever did. We know 
very well how those act who are in this spirit. They think that 
they have made great efforts to instruct themselves, when they 
have spent a few hours in reading some book of Scripture, and 
have put a few questions to some ecclesiastic on the truths of 
the faith. After that, they boast of having made fruitless 
searches in books, and among men. But, in truth, I cannot help 
saying to them, what I have often said, that this negligence is 
insufferable. The question is not about the petty interest of 
some stranger, that it should be dealt with in such a manner; it 
is about ourselves, and our all. 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which is of so much 
importance to us, which touches us so deeply, that we must have 
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lost all feeling, if we are indifferent about knowing whether it 
is true or not. All our actions and thoughts must take such dif¬ 
ferent directions, according as we have or have not the hope of 
eternal blessings, that it is impossible to take one step with sense 
and judgment, except in regulating it by keeping this point ever 
in view as our ultimate object. 

Thus, our first interest and our first duty is to enlighten our¬ 
selves on this subject, upon which all our conduct depends. And 
therefore it is that, among those who are not convinced of its 
truth, I make an extreme difference between those who use every 
endeavor to instruct themselves in regard to it, and those who 
live without troubling themselves about it, and without thinking 
of it. 

I can feel only compassion for those who sincerely mourn in 
this doubt, who regard it as the last of misfortunes, and who, 
sparing no effort to free themselves from it, make this investiga¬ 
tion their chief and most serious occupation. 

But those who pass their lives without thinking of this ulti¬ 
mate end of existence, and who, for the sole reason that they 
cannot find in themselves the lights which persuade them, neglect 
to seek them elsewhere, and to examine fundamentally whether 
this opinion is one of those which the people receive through 
credulous simplicity, or one of those which, although obscure 
in themselves, have nevertheless a solid and impregnable basis, 
I regard in a wholly different manner. 

This negligence, in an affair wherein the question is con¬ 
cerning themselves, their eternity, and their all, irritates me 
much more than it excites my pity; it astonishes and overwhelms 
me: it is for me something monstrous. I do not say this through 
the pious zeal of a spiritual devotion. I mean, on the contrary, 
that one ought to have this sentiment by a principle of human 
interest and by an interest of self-love: it is only necessary for 
this to see what is seen by the least enlightened. 

It is not necessary to have a very elevated soul in order to 
comprehend that there is here no true and solid enjoyment; 
that all our pleasures are but vanity; that our ills are infinite; 
and that, in fine, death which threatens us every instant must, 
in a few years, infallibly reduce us to the horrible necessity of 
eternal annihilation or misery. 

There is nothing more real, more terrible, than this. We 
may put as brave a face on it as we will, this is the end that 
awaits the fairest worldly life. Let one reflect upon this, and 
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then let him say whether it is not unquestionable that there is 
no good in this life but the hope of another life; that we are 
happy only in proportion as we attain this hope; and that as 
there remain no misfortunes for those who have a full assurance 
of eternity, so there is no happiness for those who, in regard to 
it, have no light. 

It is then, assuredly, a great evil to be in doubt concerning 
immortality; but it is at least an indispensable duty to seek, 
when we are in this doubt; and, therefore, he who doubts and 
neglects inquiry, is at once very unhappy and very perverse. 
But if he is calm and contented in his doubt, if he avows it, if 
he boasts of it, if he is even in such a state as to make it the 
subject of delight and vanity, I have no terms to characterize so 
extravagant a being. 

Where can men get these sentiments? What subject of delight 
is found in expecting nothing but irremediable miseries? What 
subject of vanity is it to behold ourselves in the midst of im¬ 
penetrable darkness? And how can it happen that a rational 
man reasons in this way? 

‘ ‘ I know not who has put me in the world, nor what the world 
is, nor what I am myself. I am in terrible ignorance of all 
things. I know not what my body is, what my senses are, what 
my soul is, and that very part of me which thinks what I am 
saying, which reflects upon every thing and upon itself, and 
knows itself no more than the rest. I view these awful spaces 
of the universe that surround me, and I find myself fixed to a 
corner of this vast extent, without knowing wherefore I have 
been placed here rather than elsewhere, why this brief period 
of time that has been given me to live has been assigned to me 
now rather than at some other moment of the whole eternity 
that has preceded me, and of that which is to follow. I see 
nothing but infinities on every side, which inclose me like an 
atom, and like a shadow that appears but a moment and returns 
no more. All that I know is that I must soon die; but what 
I am most ignorant of, is that very death which I am unable 
to avoid. 

u As I know not whence I came, so I know not whither I go; 
and I know only that in leaving this world I fall forever either 
into nothingness or into the hands of an angry God, without 
knowing which of these two conditions is to be my eternal lot. 
Such is my state—full of misery, weakness, obscurity. And 
from all this I conclude, that I ought to pass all the days of my 
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life without thinking of what is to happen to me hereafter. 
Perhaps I might find some enlightenment in my doubts; but I 
am unwilling to take the trouble, or go a single step in search 
of it; and, treating with contempt those who give themselves 
up to such labor, I will go without forethought and without 
fear to try the great event, and will passively approach death, 
in uncertainty of the eternity of my future condition.” 

Who would desire to have for a friend a man who discourses 
in this manner? Who would select such a one for the confidant 
of his affairs? Who would have recourse to such a one in his 
afflictions? And, in fine, for what use of life could such a man 
be destined? 

In truth it is the glory of religion to have for its enemies 
men so irrational; and their opposition is so little dangerous to 
religion, that it tends on the contrary to the establishment of 
her principal truths. For the Christian faith goes mainly to 
the establishment of these two things: The corruption of nature, 
and the redemption by Jesus Christ. Now if these persons do 
not serve to show the truth of redemption by the sanctity of 
their lives, they at least admirably serve to show the corruption 
of nature by sentiments so unnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as his condition; nothing is 
to him so fearful as eternity. It is, therefore, something wholly 
unnatural to find men indifferent to the loss of their being, and 
to the peril of an eternity of miseries. They are quite different 
in regard to all other things. They fear the merest trifles, antici¬ 
pate them, feel them when they come; and that man who passes 
so many days and nights in rage and despair on account of 
the loss of an office, or some imaginary offence to his honor, is 
the very one who knows, without uneasiness or emotion, that 
he must lose every thing by death. It is something monstrous 
to see in the same heart, and at the same time, such sensibility 
for the least things, and such strange insensibility for the great¬ 
est things. It is an incomprehensible delusion, and a super¬ 
natural supineness, that indicates an omnipotent force as its 
cause. 

There must be a strange revulsion in the nature of man, to 
make him glory in that state wherein it seems incredible that 
a single person should be found. Yet experience shows me so 
great a number of such, that this would be astonishing, if we 
knew not that most of those who are thus involved, counterfeit, 
and are not such in reality. They are people who have heard 
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that fine worldly manners consist in thus acting the abandoned. 
This is what they call throwing off the yoke, and what they try 
to imitate. But it would not be difficult to make them under¬ 
stand how much they deceive themselves in thus seeking esteem. 
This is not the means of acquiring it, I would say, even among 
persons of the world, who have a sound judgment of things, and 
know that the only way of gaining esteem is to show them¬ 
selves honest, faithful, judicious, and capable of usefully serving 
their friends, because men naturally love only what can be 
useful to them. Now, what advantage is it to us to hear a man 
say that he has thrown off the yoke, that he does not believe 
there is a God, who takes cognizance of his actions; that he 
regards himself as the sole master of his conduct, and that he 
expects to render an account of it to none but himself? Does 
he think thereby to induce us to have henceforth more con¬ 
fidence in him, and to expect from him consolation, counsel, 
and aid in the various needs of life ? Does he think to afford us 
satisfaction, by telling us that he regards the human soul only as 
a breath or a vapor, and that too, in a proud and self-sufficient 
tone? Is this, then, a thing to be gayly said? Is it not a thing 
to be said with sadness, on the contrary, as of all things the 
saddest ? 

If such persons thought of it seriously, they would see that 
this is so injudicious, so contrary to good sense, so opposed to 
integrity, and so remote in every way from that genteel air 
which they seek, that their conduct is rather calculated to repel 
than to corrupt those who might have some inclination to follow 
them. And, in fact, set them to rendering an account of their 
sentiments, and giving their reasons for doubting religion; they 
will say things so feeble and so base, that they will persuade you 
of the contrary. This is what a person once very aptly said to 
one of them: “If you continue to discourse in this manner, 
you will indeed soon convert me.’ ’ And he was right; for who 
would not be horrified to find himself associated in his opinions 
with persons so despicable ? 

Thus, those who merely counterfeit these sentiments would 
be indeed unfortunate in contradicting their own nature, in 
order to render themselves the most absurd of men. If they are 
grieved to the bottom of their heart at not having more light, let 
them not disguise it: there will be no shame in confessing it. 
The only shame is that there is no shame. Nothing shows more 
an extreme weakness of mind than to know not what is the un- 
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happiness of a man without God; nothing indicates more a bad 
disposition of heart than not to desire the truth of eternal 
promises; nothing is more cowardly than to brave God. Let 
them leave such impieties, then, to those who are so unhappily 
constituted as to be really capable of them: let them be at least 
honest men, if they cannot be Christians; and let them acknowl¬ 
edge, in fine, that there are but two sorts of persons who can be 
called rational,—either those that serve God with all their heart, 
because they know him; or those that seek him with all their 
heart, because they do not know him. 

But as for those who live without knowing him and without 
seeking him, they show so little care for their own welfare, that 
they are not worthy of the care of others; and it requires all 
the love of the religion which they despise, not to despise them 
to such an extent as to abandon them in their folly. But, since 
this religion obliges us to regard them always, as long as they 
shall be in this life, as capable of receiving the grace that may 
enlighten them, and to believe that they may in a short time be 
more filled with faith than we are, and that we on the contrary 
may fall into the blindness in which they are, we must do for 
them what we would that they should do for us, if we were 
in their place, and entreat them to have pity on themselves, 
and to make at least some endeavors to find light. Let them 
give to this work some of those hours which they employ so use¬ 
lessly elsewhere: whatever aversion they may bring to it, per¬ 
haps they will find something, or at least they will not lose 
much by it. . . . 


V. The Religious Wager 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is a part of Chapter XI of Thoughts (Wight's tran- 
lation pp. 252-256). The footnotes of the translator are omitted. 

Pascal admits that the reason is incapable of proving the existence 
of God or of comprehending his nature. For man is finite and God 
is infinite and the finite cannot comprehend the infinite. To which 
side, then, should one incline—to theism or to atheism? All we can 
do is to wager one way or the other. Suspense of judgment or 
failing to choose is equivalent to choosing atheism. Pascal uses his 
reason to prove that in this religious wager, those who choose theism 
win all and lose nothing, whereas those who choose atheism, lose all 
and win nothing. The student should compare Pascal's wager with 
William James's famous essay entitled “The Will to Believe." 
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Let ns speak now according to the light of nature. 

If there is a God lie is infinitely incomprehensible, since, hav¬ 
ing neither parts nor limits, he has no proportion to us: we are 
then, incapable of knowing either what he is, or whether he is. 
This being true, who will dare to undertake to resolve this 
question? It is not we, who have no proportion to him. 

Who, then, shall blame, as not being able to give a reason 
for their belief, those Christians, men who profess a religion 
for which they can give no reason? They declare, in exposing 
it to the world, that it is a folly, stultitiam; and then you com¬ 
plain that they do not prove it! If they proved it, they would 
not keep their word: it is in lacking proofs, that they do not 
lack sense. Yes; but though this may excuse those who offer 
it such, and take away the blame for producing it without rea¬ 
son, this does not excuse those who receive it. Let us examine 
this point then, and say: God is, or he is not. But to which side 
shall we incline? Reason cannot decide it at all. There is an 
infinite chaos that separates us. A game is being played, at the 
extremity of this infinite distance, in which heads or tails must 
come up. Which alternative will you take? By reason you 
can wager on neither; by reason you can hinder neither from 
winning. 

Do not, then, charge with falsehood those who have made a 
choice; for you know nothing about it.—No; but I blame them 
for having made, not this choice, but a choice; for, although 
he who takes heads, and the other, are in the same fault, they 
are both in fault: the proper way is not to wager. 

Yes, but you must wager: this is not voluntary, you are em¬ 
barked. Which will you take then ? Let us see. Since a choice 
must be made, let us see which interests you the least. You have 
two things to lose, the true and the good; and two things to 
stake, your reason and your will, your knowledge and your 
beatitude; and your nature has two things to shun, error and 
misery. Your reason is not more wounded, since a choice must 
necessarily be made, in choosing one rather than the other. 
Here is a point eliminated; but your beatitude ? Let us weigh 
the gain and the loss, in taking heads that God exists. Let 
us weigh these two cases: if you gain, you gain all; if you lose, 
you lose nothing. Wager then that he is, without hesitation.— 
This is admirable: yes, it is necessary to wager; but perhaps I 
wager too much.—Let us see. Since there is equal hazard of 
gaining or losing, if you had to gain but two lives for one, still 
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you might wager. But if there were three to gain, it would be 
requisite to play (since you are under the necessity of playing), 
and you would be imprudent, when you are forced to play, 
not to hazard your life in order to gain three in a play where 
there is equal hazard of loss and gain. But there is an eternity 
of life and happiness. And this being true, even were there 
an infinity of chances, only one of which might be for you, you 
would still be right in wagering one in order to have two, and 
you would act foolishly, being obliged to play, to refuse to play 
one life against three in a game where among an infinity of 
chances there is one for you, if there was an infinity of life 
infinitely happy to gain. But there is here an infinity of life 
infinitely happy to gain, a chance of gain against a finite num¬ 
ber of chances of loss, and what you play is finite. This is quite 
settled: wherever the infinite is, and where there is not an 
infinity of chances of loss against the chance of gain, there is 
nothing to balance, we must give all. And thus, when we are 
forced to play, we must renounce reason in order to keep life 
rather than to hazard it for the infinite gain, as ready to come 
as the loss of nothingness. 

For there is no use in saying that it is uncertain whether we 
shall gain, and that it is certain that we hazard; and that the 
infinite distance between the certainty of what we risk, and the 
uncertainty of what we shall gain, raises the finite good which 
we risk with certainty, to an equality with the infinite which is 
uncertain. It is not so: every player hazards with certainty to 
gain with uncertainty, and nevertheless he hazards certainly the 
finite to gain uncertainly the finite, without sinning against rea¬ 
son. The distance is not infinite between this certainty of what 
we risk and the uncertainty of gain; this is false. There is, in 
truth, an infinity between the certainty of gaining and the cer¬ 
tainty of losing. But the uncertainty of gaining is proportioned 
to the certainty of what we hazard, according to the proportion 
of the chances of gain and loss; whence it comes that, if there 
are as many chances on one side as there are on the other, the 
game is playing even; and then the certainty of what we hazard 
is equal to the uncertainty of the gain; so far is it from being 
infinitely distant. And thus our proposition is of infinite force, 
when there is the finite hazard in a play where the chances of 
gain and loss are equal, and the infinite to gain. This is demon¬ 
strative; and if men are capable of any truths, this is one of 
them. 
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I confess it, I admit it. But, still are there no means of seeing 
the trick of the game?—Yes, the Scripture, and the rest, etc. 

Yes; but my hands are tied and my mouth is dumb: I am 
forced to wager, and I am not at liberty: I am not unfettered 
and so constituted that I cannot believe. What will you have 
me do then? 

It is true. But learn, at least, your inability to believe, since 
reason brings you to it, and yet you cannot believe; try then to 
convince yourself, not by the augmentation of proofs of the 
existence of God, but by the diminution of your own passions. 
You would have recourse to faith, but you know not the way: 
you wish to be cured of infidelity, and you ask for the remedy: 
learn it from those who have been bound like yourself, and who 
would wager now all their goods; these know the road that 
you wish to follow, and are cured of a disease that you wish to 
be cured of. Follow their course, then, from its beginning; it 
consisted in doing all things as if they believed in them, in 
using holy water, in having masses said, etc. Naturally this 
will make you believe and stupefy you at the same time.—But 
this is what I fear.—And why ? what have you to lose ? 

But to show you that this leads to it, this will diminish the 
passions, which are your great obstacles, etc. 

Now, what harm will come to you in taking this course? You 
would be faithful, virtuous, humble, grateful, beneficent, a sin¬ 
cere friend, truthful. Truly you would not be given up to 
infectious pleasures to false glory or false joys; but would you 
not have other pleasures ? 

I say to you that you will gain by it in this life; and that at 
each step you take in this direction you will see so much of the 
certainty of gain, and so much of the nothingness of what you 
hazard, that you will acknowledge in the end that you have 
wagered for something certain, infinite, for which you have given 
nothing. 

Oh! this discourse transports me, delights me, etc. 

If this discourse pleases you and appears to you strong, know 
that it is made by a man who has put himself on his knees, before 
and after, to pray that Being, who is infinite and without parts, 
and to whom he entirely submits himself, that he would also 
subject you to himself for your good and his glory; and that 
thus power accords with this weakness. . . . 
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Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. How does Pascal justify the confessional*? Do you think that 
the principle he uses to justify it is essentially sound*? 

2. What are the two infinites which make man so insignificant*? Do 
you agree with Pascal in his extreme condemnation of human 
nature and in his extreme scepticism*? Why or why not*? 

3. What does Pascal regard as the chief glory of man? Is this in 
agTeement with Descartes’s philosophy? 

4. Do you think that the problem of immortality is as important 
as Pascal thinks that it is, and do you think that he proves 
that thinking men are under obligation to meet this problem 
intelligently ? 

5. What is your opinion of Pascal’s famous wager? Does it con¬ 
vince you that you ought to believe in God? Would modem 
science weaken the force of Pascal’s argument here? Give a 
reason for your answer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


NICHOLAS MALEBRANCHE 
(Translations by Morris Ginsberg) 

I. The Intelligible World and God 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Morris Ginsberg’s translation of Nicholas 
Malebranche’s Dialogues on Metaphysics and on Religion , pp. 71-77 
and 86-90. It comprises part of the first and part of the second 
Dialogue and it is reprinted here by permission of George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London. This is one of the volumes in the Library of 
Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead, Macmillan Company, New York. 
Theodore in the Dialogues represents Malebranche’s own philosophy 
and Aristes is a student whom Theodore is instructing. 

Theodore first requests Aristes to withdraw within himself, giving 
no attention to the senses and following only reason. The I that 
thinks is not identical with the body, for all the modes of body are 
only certain relations of distance, whereas perceptions, which are 
the modes' of thought, are not relations of distance at all. Aristes 
thinks that his body may be something else besides extension, but 
Theodore proves to him that God could make all corporeal objects 
out of extension alone. “That God can form all that there is in 
the universe out of the extension of a grain of sand, I do not doubt.” 
But extension is an independent reality because it can be conceived 
as existing by itself without any of its modes. Such extension is 
matter. “But I can think of thoughts, desires, pleasures, without 
thinking of extension,” and this proves that these are modes of another 
substance, namely, thought. Thought is thinking substance in contrast 
to the extended substance or matter. Here we find Malebranche clearly 
stating the philosophy of Descartes. 

From this general theory Theodore deduces a number of conse¬ 
quences, one of which is the immortality of the soul. Without dwelling 
on this he hastens on to other truths. One of these is that whatever 
one thinks is real as long as he is thinking it. This does not mean 
that the objects themselves are real but the thoughts or ideas of the 
objects are! Theodore holds that it requires many more principles 
to reach the objects themselves. Most people take these objects for 
granted and thereby fall into the error of exaggerating the importance 
of the world of sense-objects and of minimizing that of the world of 
ideas. It is much easier to prove an intelligible world of ideas than it 
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is to prove a world of sense-objects. For ideas and the world they 
constitute are eternal but sense-objects are created and transitory. 
Reason, which contains the ideas (also called necessary and intelligible 
essences), and unites all separate minds, assures every thinker of the 
existence of the intelligible world. But God has to reveal the created 
world of sense-objects either through Scripture or through the senses. 
Scripture is infallible, and through it we know that there are created 
objects, but the senses are fallible and deceive us often about particular 
objects. The fallibility of the senses is proven by hallucinations, exam¬ 
ples of which are given. But our ideas are real, howsoever they may 
differ in their properties, and when we think of them “we find ourselves 
in a world all filled with intelligible beauties.” The world of existence 
is copied after the intelligible world, hence the latter is the archetype 
or pattern of the former. Theodore supposes the copy to be destroyed 
and argues that this would in no way affect the intelligible world 
and its beauties. 

Aristes and Theodore meet again the next day and continue the 
discussion. Aristes shows Theodore that he can demonstrate the 
existence of the intelligible world. Theodore, then, unfolds to Aristes 
the nature of the supreme Being to whom this intelligible world owes 
its existence. The Divine Substance transcends both Thought and 
Extension. Hence God cannot be known by an idea that represents 
him, as created objects are known, for no representative idea is 
adequate for this unique “infinitely infinite” and perfect reality. To 
think of God proves that he exists. This is the famous ontological 
argument for the existence of God. (See Descartes’s statement of it 
above, p. 185.) 

Theodore. . . Reject, Aristes, all that has come into yonr mind 
by means of the senses. Silence your imagination. Let all 
things in you be in perfect silence. Forget also, if you can, 
that you have a body, and think only of what I am going to tell 
you. In a word, be attentive, and do not find fault with my 
preamble. Your attention is all I ask of you. Without this 
effort or this struggle of the mind against the impressions of 
sense, we can make no conquest in the realm of truth. 

Aristes. I believe so, too, Theodore. Speak, but permit me 
to stop you when I cannot follow you. 

Theodore . That is quite right. Listen. 

I. Nothing or Non-being has no qualities. I think, therefore 
I am . 1 But what am I, I that think during the time that I am 
thinking ? Am I a body, a mind, a man ? As yet I know noth¬ 
ing of all this. I know only that during the time in which I 
think I am something that thinks. Now let us see. Can a body 
think? Can a piece of extension whether of length, width or 

1 St. Augustine, City of God, Bk. XI, Ch. XXVI. See above, p. 167. 
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depth, reason, desire, feel? No, beyond a doubt, for all the 
modifications of such an extension consist only in certain rela¬ 
tions of distance; and it is obvious that such relations are not 
perceptions, reasonings, pleasures, desires, feelings, in a word, 
thoughts. This “I” that thinks, then, my own substance, is not 
a body, since my perceptions, which certainly belong to me, are 
entirely different things from these relations of distance. 

Aristes. It is clear to me that modifications of extension can 
only be relations of distance, and that, therefore, extension 
cannot know, will or feel. But perhaps my body is something 
else besides extension. For, it seems to me, it is my finger that 
feels the pain of a prick, my heart which desires, my brain 
which reasons. The inner feeling I have of all that goes on 
within me teaches me what I am saying to you. Prove to me 
that my body is nothing but extension, and I will admit that 
my mind, or that in me which thinks, wills and reasons, is not 
material or corporeal. 

II. Theodore. What, Aristes! Do you believe that your 
body consists of some substance other than extension? Do you 
not understand that it suffices alone to have extension to form 
out of it a brain, a heart, arms, hands, all the veins, the arteries, 
the nerves, and whatever else the body is composed of ? If God 
were to destroy the extension of your body would you still 
have a brain, veins, arteries, etc. ? Do you believe, then, that a 
body can be reduced to a mathematical point? That God can 
form all that there is in the universe out of the extension of a 
grain of sand, I do not doubt. But, assuredly, when there is 
no extension (I say no extension), there is no corporeal sub¬ 
stance. Think it over seriously, and in order to become con¬ 
vinced of it, pay attention to this. 

All that is or has being can either be conceived by itself, or 
it cannot. There is no middle course, for these two propositions 
are contradictories. Now, all that can be conceived by itself 
and without the thought of anything else, all, I say, that can 
be conceived by itself as existing independently of every other 
thing, and without the idea which we have of it representing 
any other thing, is assuredly a being or a substance, and all 
that cannot be conceived by itself and without the thought of 
anything else is some mode of Being or some modification of 
Substance. 

For example. We cannot think of roundness without think¬ 
ing of extension. Roundness, then, is not a being or substance, 
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but a mode of being. We can think of extension without think¬ 
ing of any other thing in particular. Therefore, extension is 
not a mode of being. It is itself a being. Since the modification 
of a substance is only the substance itself determined in a par¬ 
ticular way, it is evident that the idea of a modification neces¬ 
sarily involves the idea of the substance of which it is a modi¬ 
fication. Again, since a substance is that which subsists by 
itself, the idea of a substance does not necessarily involve the 
idea of any other being. We have no other way of distinguish¬ 
ing substances or beings, modifications or modes of being, than 
by the different ways in which we think of them. Now, consider. 
Is it not true that you can think of extension without think¬ 
ing of any other thing? Is it not true that you can become 
aware of extension by itself? Extension, therefore, is a sub¬ 
stance and not a mode of substance. Accordingly, extension 
and matter are one and the same substance. But I can think 
of thoughts, desires, pleasures, without thinking of extension, 
and even if I suppose that there is no extension. Hence all these 
are not modes of extension, but modes of a substance which 
thinks, which feels, which desires, and which is quite different 
from extension. 

All the modifications of extension consist in nothing but rela¬ 
tions of distance. But it is evident that my pleasures, my de¬ 
sires, my thoughts, are not relations of distance. All relations 
of distance can be compared, measured, determined, in an exact 
manner by the principles of geometry, but we cannot compare 
or measure our perceptions or our feelings in this way. There¬ 
fore, my soul is not material. It is not a modification of my 
body. It is a substance which thinks and which has no resem¬ 
blance to the extended substance of which my body is made up. 

Aristes. That seems to me demonstrated. But what conclu¬ 
sions can you draw from it? 

III. Theodore. I can deduce an infinite number of truths 
from it. For the distinction of body and soul is the basis of the 
main tenets of philosophy, and among others of the immortality 
of the soul . 2 For, let me say this in passing, if the soul is a 
substance distinguished from the body, it is clear that, even if 
death were to annihilate our body (which it does not do), it 
would not follow from that that our soul was also annihilated. 
But it is not yet time to deal in a thorough manner with this im¬ 
portant question. It is necessary that I should first prove to 
3 See 'Reclicrche, Bk. IV, Ch. II. 
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yon many other truths. Try to be attentive to what I am going 
to tell you. 

Aristes. Proceed. I shall follow you with all the application 
of which I am capable. 

IV. Theodore . I think of a quantity of things, of a number, 
a circle, a house, of such and such beings, of Being. Therefore, 
all these are at least during the time in which I am thinking of 
them. Surely, when I think of a circle, of a number, of Being 
or the Infinite, of a certain finite being, I am aware of these 
realities. For if the circle of which I am aware were nothing, 
in thinking of it I should be thinking of nothing. But the circle 
of which I am thinking has properties which no other figure has. 
Hence this circle exists during the time in which I am thinking 
of it, since nothing or non-entity has no properties, and one 
non-entity cannot be different from any other non-entity. 

Aristes . What, Theodore! Do you mean to say that what¬ 
ever you may choose to think of exists? Does your mind give 
being to this cabinet, this bureau, this chair, because you think 
of them? 

Theodore . Not so fast. I am saying that all that I think of 
is or, if you like, exists. The cabinet, the bureau, these chairs 
which I see, all these are at least during the time in which I see 
them. But you are mixing up what I see with a piece of fur¬ 
niture that I do not see. There is a greater difference between 
the bureau that I see and that which you believe you see than 
there is between your mind and your body. 

Aristes . I understand you partly, Theodore, and I am sorry 
for having interrupted you. I am convinced that all that we see, 
and all that we think of, has some reality. You are not talking 
of objects, but of the ideas of objects. Yes, no doubt, the ideas 
which we have of objects exist during the time in which they 
are present to the mind. But I thought you were speaking of 
the objects themselves. 

V. Theodore. Of the objects themselves , why, we have not 
got to them! I am trying to think the matter out in the proper 
order. Many more principles than you may suppose are neces¬ 
sary to prove what no one doubts. For where are the people 
who doubt whether we have bodies, whether they are walking 
on this earth, whether they are living in a material world ? But 
you will know soon what few people understand well, namely, 
that if our body moves about in a corporeal world, our mind, on 
the other hand, transports us incessantly into a world of intel- 
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ligence which touches it, and which thereby becomes accessible 
to the senses. Since men attach no value to the ideas which they 
have of things, they give to the created world more reality 
than it has. They do not doubt the existence of objects, and 
they attribute to them many qualities which they have not. Yet 
they do not think of the reality of their ideas. This is so because 
they listen to their senses and do not consult inner truth. For, 
once again, it is much easier to prove the reality of ideas or, if 
I may use your terms, the reality of this other world filled with 
the beauties of intelligence than to prove the existence of the 
material world. My reasons are as follows. Ideas have an eter¬ 
nal and necessary existence, but the corporeal world exists only 
because it has pleased God to create it. So, in order to see the 
intelligible world, it is sufficient to consult reason which con¬ 
tains the ideas, or the eternal and necessary intelligible essences, 
and this can be accomplished by all minds that are rational or 
are united to the infinite Reason. But in order to see the mate¬ 
rial world, or rather to judge that this world exists, since that 
world is invisible in itself, it is necessary that God should reveal 
it to us, for we cannot see His arbitrary volitions in the neces¬ 
sary Reason. Now God reveals the existence of His creations 
in two ways, by the authority of the sacred writings and by 
means of the senses. 

Given the first authority (and we cannot reject it), we can 
give a strict demonstration of the existence of objects . 3 By 
means of the second we can get sufficient assurance of the ex¬ 
istence of particular bodies. Yet this second authority is by 
no means infallible. For one person believes he sees before him 
his enemy when the latter is very far away from him. Another 
believes that he has four paws, whereas he really has two legs. 
Another again feels pain in an arm which had been amputated 
long ago. Thus the natural revelation which comes about in 
consequence of the general laws of the conjunction of soul and 
body is at present subject to error. I will tell you the reason 
later . 4 But the Revelation can never lead directly to error, for 
God cannot wish to deceive us. I have digressed a little in 
order to give you an idea of some truths which I will prove 
in the sequel, so as to arouse your curiosity and revive your 
attention. I return to the subject. Listen. I think of a num¬ 
ber, of a circle, of a room, of chairs, in a word, of certain par- 

3 Dialogue VI. Compare Descartes’s proof above, p. 176. 

4 Gf . Dialogues IV and VI. See also the next selection. 
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tieular beings. I think also of Being or the Infinite, or of Inde¬ 
terminate Being. All these ideas have some reality while I think 
of them. Yon cannot doubt this, since nothing or non-being has 
no properties, and they have. For they enlighten the mind and 
make themselves known to it. Some of them even strike the 
mind and make themselves felt or sensed, and that in a thou¬ 
sand different ways. At least it is certain that the properties of 
some differ greatly from those of others. If, then, our ideas are 
veritably real, and still more, if their reality is necessary, eter¬ 
nal and immutable, it is clear that we are both of us carried into 
another world than that world in which our bodies dwell. We 
find ourselves in a world all filled with intelligible beauties, 
[or essences]. 

Let us suppose, Aristes, that God destroyed all the beings 
which He has created, except you and me, or your body and 
mine. (I speak to you as to a man who already knows and 
believes several things, and I am certain that in this I am not 
mistaken. I should weary you were I to speak with scrupulous 
care and in the manner appropriate to a man who yet knows 
nothing at all.) Let us suppose, too, that God imprinted upon 
your brain the same traces, or rather produced in your mind the 
same ideas, which we take to be present now. This being 
granted, in which world, Aristes, should we be passing the day? 
Would it not be an intelligible world? Now, note this, it is in 
this world that we are and that we live, though the body which 
we animate lives in another world and moves about in another 
world. It is this world which we contemplate, admire, feel. 
Yet the world which we pay regard to and which we concern 
ourselves with when we turn our heads in all directions, is 
nothing but matter which is invisible in itself, and which has 
none of those beauties which we admire, and which we feel when 
we are mindful of it. For, consider this carefully, nothing or 
non-being has no properties. If, therefore, the world were de¬ 
stroyed, it would have no beauty. But, supposing that the 
world were annihilated, and that God nevertheless produced in 
our brains the same traces, or rather in our minds the same 
ideas, which are produced in them on the presence of objects, 
we should still see the same beauty. Hence the beauties that 
we see are not material beauties, but beauties of intelligence ren¬ 
dered perceptible in consequence of the conjunction of soul and 
body, for the supposed annihilation of matter does not carry 
with it the annihilation of the beauties which we see. 
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Aristes. I am afraid, Theodore, that you are supposing what 
is not true. . . . 

Theodore. Well, Aristes, what do you think of that intelli¬ 
gible world into which I led you yesterday? Does it still startle 
your imagination ? Does your mind advance firmly and steadily 
in the land of meditative spirits, in this region inaccessible to 
those who listen only to their senses? 

Aristes. What a beautiful spectacle is this archetype of the 
universe, Theodore! I have been contemplating it with much 
satisfaction. What an agreeable surprise it is for the soul to 
find itself without suffering death transported into this land of 
truth, where it discovers an abundance of nourishment. I am 
not yet, it is true, accustomed to this celestial manna, to this 
nourishment which is all spiritual. At certain moments it seems 
quite hollow and slight. But when I partake of it with proper 
attention I find so much savour and solidity therein that I can 
no longer think of feeding with the brutes in a material world. 

Theodore. Oh, my dear Aristes, what are you telling me? 
Are you speaking seriously ? 

Aristes. Quite seriously. I wish no longer to listen to my 
senses. I wish always to enter into the innermost core of my 
being and to live on the abundance which I find there. My 
senses are adapted for leading my body to the ordinary pastures. 
I am willing that it should follow them. But that I should fol¬ 
low them, I myself! That I shall never do again. I wish to 
follow Reason alone, and to step by the aid of my attention into 
the land of truth, where I may find delicious repasts, repasts 
which alone are fit nourishment for intelligent beings. 

Theodore. You have, then, surely forgotten that you have a 
body. But you will not be long without thinking of it, or rather 
without thinking with reference to it. This body which you 
neglect now will force you soon to obtain food for it and to 
occupy yourself with its wants. For as yet the mind cannot 
free itself so readily from matter. Yet now that your mind is 
firm, tell me, pray, what you have discovered in this land of 
ideas. Do you understand, now, what this Reason is, of which 
we speak in the material and terrestrial world and of which 
we know so little ? I promised you yesterday to lead you beyond 
all created things to the very presence of the Creator. Have 
you not flown there by yourself and without thinking of 
Theodore ? 

I. Aristes. I confess I did think that, without lacking in the 
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respect which I owe to yon, I could go myself along the road 
which you had shown me. I have followed it, and I have, it 
seems to me, recognised clearly what you told me yesterday, 
namely, that the universal Eeason is eternal and that it has its 
being in God alone. I will indicate the steps of the argument 
in a few words. Judge, then, and tell me if I have gone astray. 

After yon left me I remained for some time in hesitation and 
suspense. But, driven by a secret enthusiasm, I seemed to be 
saying to myself, I do not know how: ‘ ‘ Eeason belongs to me in 
common with Theodore; why then can I not consult it and fol¬ 
low it?” and it has led me, unless I am mistaken, up to Him 
who possesses it as His own, and by the necessity of His being; 
for it seems to lead there quite naturally. Here, then, is the 
argument in simple and non-figurative language: 

Infinite intelligible extension is not a modification of my 
mind. It is immutable, eternal, necessary. I cannot doubt its 
reality or immensity. But nothing that is immutable, eternal, 
necessary, and, above all, infinite is a created thing, nor can it 
belong to a created thing. Hence it belongs to the Creator and 
can be only in God. Hence there is a God, and a Eeason, a God 
in whom there is the archetype which I contemplate of the cre¬ 
ated world which I inhabit—a God in whom there is that Eeason 
which illumines me by means of the purely intellectual ideas 
which it furnishes in abundance to my mind and to the minds 
of all men. For I am sure that all men are united with the 
same Eeason as I am, and since I am certain that they see or 
can see what I see when I enter into myself and when I discover 
therein the truth or necessary relations which are contained in 
the intelligible substance of the universal Eeason which dwells 
in me, or rather in which all intelligences dwell. 

II. Theodore. You have not been led astray, my dear Aristes. 
You have followed reason, and it has led you to Him who en¬ 
gendered it out of His own substance and who possesses it 
throughout all eternity. But do not imagine that it has dis¬ 
closed to you the nature of that supreme Being to whom it has 
led you. When you contemplate intelligible extension you only 
see as yet the archetype of the material world which we inhabit 
and that of an infinity of other possible worlds. You do in truth 
see the divine Substance, for it alone is visible, it alone can 
illumine the mind. Yet you do not see it in itself or as it really 
is. You only see it in its relation to material creations, you only 
see it so far as they participate in it, or in so far as it is repre- 
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sentative of them. Consequently it is not, strictly speaking, God 
Himself that you see, but only the matter which He can produce 

You certainly see, by means of the infinite intelligible exten¬ 
sion, that God is. For He alone can possess all that you see, 
since nothing finite can contain an infinite reality. But you do 
not see what God is. For there is no limit to the Divine perfec¬ 
tions, and that which you see when you think of immense spaces 
is lacking in an infinity of perfections. I say “that which you 
see,” not the substance which represents to you what you see. 
For this substance, which you do not see in itself, has infinite 
perfections. 

Assuredly, the substance which contains this intelligible ex¬ 
tension, is all-powerful. It is infinitely wise. It includes an 
infinity of perfections and realities. It includes, for example, 
an infinity of intelligible numbers. But the intelligible exten¬ 
sion has nothing in common with all these things. There is 
no wisdom, power or unity in all this extension which you con¬ 
template. For you know that all numbers are commensurable 
among themselves, since they have unity for a common measure. 
If, then, the parts of extension divided and subdivided by the 
mind can be reduced to unity, they will always be commensur¬ 
able amongst themselves by this unity, which as you know is cer¬ 
tainly not the case. Thus the divine Substance in that sim¬ 
plicity to which we cannot attain contains an infinity of quite 
different intelligible perfections by means of which God illu¬ 
mines us without allowing Himself to be seen as He is, or in His 
individual and absolute reality, but merely in His reality which 
is general and relative to possible created beings. Nevertheless, 
try to follow me. I will try to lead you as near as possible to 
the Divine. 

III. The infinite intelligible extension is only the archetype 
of an infinity of possible worlds similar to our own. By means 
of it I only see certain determinate beings—material things. 
When I think of this extension I do not see the divine Sub¬ 
stance, except in so far as it is representative of bodies and is 
participated in by them. But now, when I think of Being, and 
not of determinate beings, when I think of the Infinite, and not 
of such and such an infinite, it is certain, in the first place, that 
I do not see such a vast reality in the modifications of my mind. 
For if I cannot find in these modifications sufficient reality to 
enable me to represent to myself an infinity in extension, a 
fortiori I cannot find in it sufficient reality for representing to 
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myself what is infinite in every way. Thus, it is only God, the 
Infinite, the Unlimited, it is only the Infinite who can comprise 
the infinitely infinite reality which I see when I think of Being, 
and not of such and such beings or of such and such infinities. 

IV. In the second place, it is certain that the idea of Being, 
or reality, of unlimited perfection, or of the infinite in every 
way, is not the divine substance in so far as it is representative 
of such and such a created thing or is participated in by such 
and such a created thing. For every created thing is neces¬ 
sarily a definite being. It is a contradiction that God should 
make or create a Being in general or one Infinite in every way 
which should not be God Himself, or should not be equal to 
His own principle. The Son or the Holy Spirit do not merely 
share in the divine Being. They receive Him in His entirety, 
or, to speak of things more within the reach of our minds, it is 
clear that our idea of a circle in general is only the idea of 
intelligible extension in so far as it represents a certain circle 
or is shared in by a certain circle. For the idea of a circle in 
general, or of the essence of a circle, represents infinite circles, 
is adapted to infinite circles. This idea comprises the idea of the 
infinite. For to think of a circle in general is to think of an 
infinite number of circles as a single circle. I do not know 
whether you follow what I wish to make you understand. Here 
it is in two words. The idea of Being without restrictions, of 
the infinite, of the general, is not the idea of created things, or 
of the essences of created things, but the idea which represents 
the Divine or the essence of the Divine. All particular beings 
participate in Being, but no particular being can equal it. 
Being comprises all things, but all beings created or possible, in 
all their manifold variety, cannot exhaust the immense exten¬ 
sion of Being. 

Aristes. It seems to me, I can see your meaning. You define 
God as He defined Himself in speaking to Moses, “God is that 
which is. ” 5 Intelligible extension is the idea or archetype of 
bodies. But the being without restrictions, in a word, Being, is 
the idea of God; it is that which represents Him to our minds 
as we see Him in this life. 

Y. Theodore. Very good. But above all you must note that 
God or the Infinite is not visible by an idea representative of 
Him. The Infinite is its own idea. It has no Archetype. It 
can be known, but it cannot be constructed. Only created 

6 Exod. iii. 14. 
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tilings, only determinate beings, can be constructed, or can be 
visible through ideas which represent them even before they 
are produced. We can see a circle, a house, a sun, though they 
may not actually exist. For all that is finite can be seen in the 
Infinite, which comprises all intelligible ideas of the finite. The 
Infinite, on the other hand, can be seen only in itself, for noth¬ 
ing finite can represent the Infinite. If we think of God, it fol¬ 
lows that He exists. A finite being, though known, may not 
exist. We can see its essence without its existence, its idea with¬ 
out itself. But we cannot see the essence of the Infinite without 
its existence, or the idea of Being without Being. For Being 
can have no idea representative of it. There is no archetype 
which could comprise all its intelligible reality. The Infinite is 
its own archetype, and contains within itself the archetypes of 
all beings. 

Thus, you see that the proposition, “there is a God,” is in 
itself the clearest of all existential propositions, and that it is 
even as certain as the proposition, “I think, therefore I am.” 
You see, moreover, what is meant by God, for God, Being, and 
the Infinite, are one and the same. . . . 

II. Occasionalism 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the seventh Dialogue (Ginsberg’s translation, 
pp. 189-197, reprinted by permission of George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
publishers). Another character, Theotimus, takes part in the discus- 
sion, assisting Theodore. 

The absolute dependence of all created things on God having been 
established, Theodore explains the doctrine of continuous creation. 
It iollows fiom this doctrine that one body cannot impart motion 
to itself, or to another body, that a man cannot move an object such 
as a chair, and that “all the angels and demons together cannot move 
a bit of straw.” For God’s power is supreme, and since his power 
put the chair or piece of straw where it is, only his power can move it. 
When an object of any kind moves, God moves it. But He makes 
things move according to general laws, so that the world will not be 
a chaos. “God communicates His power to created beings only because 

^ as ma de their modifications the occasional causes of the effects 
which He produces in Himself.” This is illustrated with a ball on 
the floor. God moves it from one position to another. If another 
ball at rest is in the line of motion it will be struck. The second ball 
will move according to a definite velocity. But the first ball did not 
cause the motion of the second ball. “Their'encounter or shock is 
merely an occasional cause for the distribution of their movement.” 
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The real operative cause is God. Apparent exceptions, like the 
rebounding* of a rubber ball, are explicable on the same principle, 
only there are more occasional causes operating here and Malebranche 
does not attempt to deal with these complicated cases in this place. 

Theotimus here interposes a question as to whether a moving body 
cannot cause motion in another body which is at rest, even though 
a body at rest cannot cause itself to move. No, says Aristes, for the 
motion of the moving body is not a quality of that body, which, can 
be imparted to another body, but it is the activity of God. All activity 
comes from God. Both Theotimus and Theodore admit that Aristes 
understands the principle, since he was not ensnared by the question 
of Theotimus. 

Theodore carries the argument a step further, showing that, on the 
same principle Aristes can do nothing himself, he is “as stupid as a 
log of wood,” absolutely powerless to do anything himself. Unless 
God comes to his aid, he can effect nothing by his own exertions. 
“God wills to adapt his volitions to yours—ITis volitions, which are 
always effective, to your desires, which are always impotent.” Because 
all creatures are united to God and depend upon Him, they appear 
to do what He does. “He has willed—He wills incessantly—that the 
modifications of the mind and those of the body shall be reciprocal.” 
Hence we are more indissolubly connected with God than with our 
own body. Aristes expresses his admiration for such Christian prin¬ 
ciples, and restates the doctrine that “in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 

Theodore. . . Are yon convinced now that created things are 
essentially dependent upon the Creator, so dependent that they 
cannot subsist without His influence, that they can continue to 
be only because He continues to will that they should be ? 

Aristes. I have done all in my power to resist your argu¬ 
ments, but I yield. I have nothing to reply. The dependence 
of created things is quite different in character from what I 
thought. 

X. Theodore. Let us then resume what we have just been 
saying, and draw our conclusions from it. But take care that I 
do not draw any inferences which are not clearly involved in the 
principle. 

The act of creation never ceases, the conservation of created 
things being on the part of God merely a continuous creation, 
merely an act of volition which persists and operates without 
ceasing. Now, God cannot conceive and hence cannot will that a 
body should be nowhere, or that it should stand to other bodies 
in no relation of distance. God cannot will that this chair 
should exist and by this act of will create and preserve it, unless 
He places it here or there or elsewhere. Hence, there is a con- 
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tradiction in saying that one body can move another. I go fur¬ 
ther. There is a contradiction in saying that you can move 
your chair. Nay, more, there is a contradiction in maintaining 
that all the angels and demons together can move a bit of straw. 
The proof of this is clear. No power, however vast it may be 
imagined to be, can surpass or even equal the power of God. 
Now, there is a contradiction in saying that God could will that 
this chair should be, unless He at the same time wills that it 
should be somewhere and unless He places it there by the efficacy 
of His will, unless He keeps it there, creates it there. It follows 
that no power can transport it whither God does not transport 
it, nor fix or keep it where God does not fix or keep it, if it is 
God alone who adapts the efficacy of His actions to the in¬ 
effective actions of His creations. This it is necessary to explain 
to you in order to harmonise reason with experience and in 
order to make you understand the greatest, most fruitful and 
necessary of all principles, namely, that God communicates His 
power to created beings only because He has made their modi¬ 
fication the occasional causes of the effects which He produces 
in Himself-*-occasional causes, I say, which determine the activ¬ 
ity of His volitions in consequence of the general laws which He 
has prescribed to Himself, in order to make His mode of oper¬ 
ation bear the character of His attributes and to display in His 
work that uniformity of action which is necessary in order to 
link together the parts which compose it and save it from the 
irregularity and confusion of a kind of chaos wherein minds 
could never understand anything. I am saying this, my dear 
Aristes, in order to give you enthusiasm and to arouse your at¬ 
tention, for, as what I have said about the movement and rest 
of matter may seem to you of little importance, you might per¬ 
haps suppose that principles so insignificant and simple could 
never lead you to the great and important truths which you 
have already half seen, and upon which is based almost all that 
I have said hitherto. 

Aristes. Do not fear, Theodore, that I shall lose sight of you. 
I am following you, it seems to me, quite closely, and you delight 
me in such a way that I feel carried away. Courage, then! I 
shall know how to stop you if you pass too lightly over certain 
positions which are too difficult or too dangerous for me. 

XI. Theodore. Let us suppose, then, Aristes, that God wills 
that there shall be a certain body upon this floor, say a ball; 
forthwith this is accomplished. Nothing is more movable than a 
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sphere upon a plane, but all the powers imaginable could not 
disturb it so long as God does not intervene; for, once again, so 
long as God wills to create or keep this ball at the point A, or 
at any other point you please, and of necessity He must place it 
somewhere, no force could make it leave that point. Do not for¬ 
get this; it is the basal principle. 

Aristes. I hold it in mind, this principle. The Creator alone 
can be the mover, only ITe who gives being to bodies can put 
them in the places which they occupy. 

Theodore. Very well. The moving force of a body is, there¬ 
fore nothing but the activity of God’s will which conserves it 
successively in different places. This being granted, let us sup¬ 
pose that this ball is set in motion, and that in the line of its 
motion it meets with another ball at rest. Experience teaches us 
that this other ball will move without fail, and according to a 
certain velocity always exactly observed. Now, it is not the first 
ball which sets the second in motion. This is clear from our 
principle, for a body cannot move another without communi¬ 
cating to it its moving force. But the moving force of a body 
in motion is nothing but the will of the Creator who keeps it 
successively in different places. It is not a quality which be¬ 
longs to the body itself. Nothing belongs to it but its own modi¬ 
fications; and modifications are inseparable from substances. 
Hence bodies cannot move one another, and their encounter or 
shock is merely an occasional cause for the distribution of their 
movement. For being impenetrable, it is a kind of necessity that 
God, who I suppose acts always with the same efficacy or the 
same quantity of moving force, should, so to speak, distribute 
the force in proportion to the size of each of the bodies which 
come into contact, which at the moment of the shock may be 
looked upon as being no more than one, in order that they 
should move together toward the same spot, provided that their 
movements are not contrary and that they are in the same line; 
for, if they were directly contrary, it would be necessary to 
make a reciprocal permutation; and, if they were only partially 
contrary, the permutation would be in proportion. Let not the 
rebounding of bodies and the increase of their motion—an effect 
known by experience—deceive you. All this is due to their 
elasticity, which depends upon so many causes that to deal with 
them here would be to abandon the road which we are to follow. 
God always moves or tends to move bodies in a straight line, 
because this line is the simplest and the shortest. When bodies 
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meet, He changes the direction of their movement as little as 
possible, and I believe that He never changes the quantity of 
the moving force which animates matter. Upon these principles 
are founded the general laws of communication of movements 
in accordance with which God acts incessantly. This is not the 
time to prove my contention, because it is sufficient for the pres¬ 
ent that you should know that bodies can neither set themselves 
in motion nor any bodies which they meet,—facts which our 
reasoning has just shown, and that there are certain laws in 
accordance with which God moves them unfailingly—a fact 
which experience teaches us. 

Aristes. This seems to me incontestable. But what do you 
think of this, Theotimus? You never contradict Theodore. 

XII. Theotimus. I have been convinced of these truths for a 
long time. But since you wish me to contest Theodore’s opin¬ 
ion, I ask you to solve a little difficulty. Here it is. I quite 
understand that a body cannot of itself set itself in motion; but 
supposing it to be once moved, I maintain that it can set an¬ 
other body in motion, as a cause between which and its effect 
there is a necessary connection. For let us suppose that God 
had not yet established laws for the communication of motion, 
there would then in that case be no occasional causes. This 
being so, let the body A be set in motion, and in following the 
line of its motion let it slip on the body B, which I suppose to 
be concave and as the mould of the body A. What will happen ? 
Decide. 

Aristes. What will happen? Nothing, for when there is no 
cause there can be no effect. 

Theotimus. What? Nothing? Something new must take 
place, for the body B will either be moved in consequence of the 
shock, or it will not be moved. 

Aristes. It will not be. 

Theotimus. So far, so good. But, Aristes, what becomes of 
the body A when it meets B ? Either it will rebound or not. If 
it rebounds, we have a new effect of which B is the cause. If 
not, the matter is worse still, for we have then a force which is 
destroyed, or at least which does not act. The shock of bodies, 
then, is not an occasional cause, but a very real and veritable 
cause, since there is a necessary connection between the shock 
and such effect as you choose. Thus. . . . 

Aristes. Wait a moment, Theotimus. What is it you are 
proving? That bodies being impenetrable, it follows necessarily 
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that at the moment of the shock God determines to make a choice 
with regard to what you have just put before me. That is all. 
I am not alarmed. You do not prove at all that a body in 
motion can by virtue of something which belongs to it move 
whatever it encounters. If God had not as yet established the 
laws for the communication of motion, the nature of bodies, 
their impenetrability, would constrain Him to make such laws 
as He deemed fit, and He would determine Himself in accord¬ 
ance with those laws which are the simplest, if these latter were 
sufficient for the execution of the works which He willed to form 
out of matter. But it is clear that impenetrability has no effi¬ 
cacy of its own, and that it can only give God, who deals with 
things in accordance with their nature, an occasion for vary¬ 
ing or diversifying His activity without changing anything in 
His mode of operation. 

Nevertheless, I am quite content to say that a body in motion 
is the true cause of the movement of those bodies which it en¬ 
counters, for we must not quarrel about words. But what is a 
body in motion ? It is a body transported by a divine act. The 
act which transports it can also transport that which it meets if 
it is directed upon it. Who calls this in question? Yet this act, 
this moving force, belongs in no way to bodies. It is the activ¬ 
ity of the will of Him who creates them or conserves them suc¬ 
cessively in different places. Matter is essentially movable. It 
has, by its nature, a passive capacity for movement. But it has 
no active capacity; it is actually moved only by the continual 
action of the Creator. Thus, no body can disturb another body 
by any activity which belongs to its own nature. If bodies had 
in themselves the force to set themselves in motion, the strongest 
would subvert those which they encountered, as efficient causes; 
but being moved only by another force, their contact or en¬ 
counter is only an occasional cause which, because of their im¬ 
penetrability, constrains the mover or Creator to distribute His 
action. And because God is bound to act in a simple and uniform 
way, He had to make general laws and the simplest possible 
ones, in order that when a change is necessary He should change 
as little as is possible, and in order that by the same mode of 
operation He should produce an infinity of different effects. It 
is thus, Theotimus, that I understand these matters. 

Theotimus. You understand them very well. 

XIII. Theodore. Perfectly well. We are, accordingly, agreed 
upon the principle. Let us pursue it a little further. You can- 
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not, then, Aristes, of yourself move your arm or alter your 
position, situation, posture, do to other men good or evil, or 
effect the least change in the world. You find yourself in the 
world, without any power, immovable as a rock, stupid, so to 
speak, as a log of wood. Let your soul be united to your body 
as closely as you please, let there come about a union between it 
and all the bodies of your environment. What advantage would 
you derive from this imaginary union? What would you do in 
order merely to move the tip of your finger, or to utter even a 
monosyllable ? Alas! unless God came to your aid, your efforts 
would be vain, the desires which you formed impotent; for 
just think, do you know what is necessary for the pronunciation 
of your best friend’s name, or for bending or holding up that 
particular finger which you use most? But let us suppose that 
you know quite well what no one knows, about which even some 
scientists are not agreed, namely, that the arm can be moved 
only by means of the animal spirits, which flowing along the 
nerves to the muscles make them contract and draw towards 
themselves the bones to which they are attached. Let us sup¬ 
pose that you are acquainted with the anatomy and the action 
of your mechanism as well as a clockmaker is acquainted with 
his handiwork. But, at any rate, remember the principle that 
no one but the Creator of bodies can be their mover. This 
principle is sufficient to bind, indeed to annihilate, all your 
boasted faculties; for, after all, the animal spirits are bodies, 
however small they may be. They are, indeed, nothing but the 
subtlest parts of the blood and the humours. God alone, then, 
is able to move these small bodies. He alone knows how to make 
them flow from the brain along the nerves, from the nerves 
through the muscles, from one muscle to its antagonist—all of 
which is necessary for the movement of our limbs. It follows 
that, notwithstanding the conjuction of soul and body in what¬ 
ever way it may please you to imagine it, you would be dead and 
inert if it were not for the fact that God wills to adapt his 
volitions to yours—His volitions, which are always effective, 
to your desires, which are always impotent. This then, my dear 
Aristes, is the solution of the mystery. All creatures are united 
to God alone in an immediate union. They depend essentially 
and directly upon Him. Being all alike equally impotent, they 
cannot be in reciprocal dependence upon one another. One 
may, indeed, say that they are united to one another and that 
they depend upon one another. I grant this, provided it is not 
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understood in the ordinary and vulgar sense of the term, pro¬ 
vided that one agrees that they are so only in consequence of the 
immutable and ever effective will of the Creator, only in conse¬ 
quence of the general laws which He has established, and by 
means of which He regulates the ordinary course of His provi¬ 
dence. God has willed that my arms shall be set in motion at 
the instant that I will it myself (given the necessary condi¬ 
tions). His will is efficacious, His will is immutable, it alone is 
the source of my power and faculties. He has willed that I 
should experience certain feelings, certain emotions, whenever 
there are present in my brain certain traces, or whenever a cer¬ 
tain disturbance takes place therein. In a word, He has willed 
—He wills incessantly—that the modifications of the mind and 
those of the body shall be reciprocal. This is the conjunction 
and the natural dependence of the two parts of which we are 
constitued. It is but the mutual and reciprocal dependence of 
our modifications based on the unshakable foundation of the 
divine decrees—decrees which through their efficacy endow me 
with the power which I have over my body, and through it 
over certain other bodies—decrees which through their immut¬ 
ability unite me with my body, and through it to my friends, 
my possessions, my whole environment, I derive nothing what¬ 
ever from my own nature, nothing from the nature imagined 
by the philosophers—all comes from God and his decrees. God 
has linked together all His works, though He has not on that 
account produced in them entities charged with the function of 
union. He has subordinated them to one another without en¬ 
dowing them with active qualities. The latter are but the vain 
pretensions of human pride, the chimerical productions of the 
philosophers’ ignorance. Men’s senses being affected by the 
presence of objects, their minds being moved by the inner feel¬ 
ing which they have of their own movements, they have not 
recognised the invisible operations of the Creator, the uniform¬ 
ity of His mode of action, the fruitfulness of His laws, the ever¬ 
present efficacy of His volitions, the infinite wisdom of His 
providence. Do not say any more, my dear Aristes, that your 
soul is united to your body more intimately than to anything 
else; since its immediate union is with God alone, since the 
divine decrees are the indissoluble bonds of union between the 
various parts of the universe and of the marvellous network of 
all the subordinate causes [which operate in the various parts 
of the universe]. 
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XIV. Aristes. Ah, Theodore, how clear, how sound and how 
Christian your principles are! Moreover, how estimable and 
affecting! I am deeply moved by that. What! It is then God 
Himself who is present in the midst of us, not as a mere spec¬ 
tator nor as an observer of our good and bad actions, but as the 
principle of our society, the bond of our friendship, the soul, so 
to speak, of the intercourse and communication which we have 
with one another. I can speak to you only through the efficacy 
of His powers, touch you or disturb you only by means of the 
movement which He communicates to me. I do not even know 
what arrangement of organs is necessary in order to make my 
voice utter what I am saying to you without any hesitation. 
The play of these organs is beyond me. The variety of words, 
tones, modulations, is almost infinite in detail. God knows this 
detail, He alone regulates the movement at the very instant of 
my desire. Yes, He alone drives back the air which He has Him¬ 
self made me breathe. He alone produces by means of my or¬ 
gans the vibrations and disturbances which are necessary. He 
alone diffuses them and makes out of them the words by the aid 
of which I can reach your mind and pour into your heart what 
mine can no longer keep within itself. In truth, it is not I who 
breathe; I breathe despite myself. It is not I who speak to 
you; I merely wish to speak to you. But suppose my breath 
did depend upon myself, suppose I knew exactly what to do 
in order to explain myself, suppose I could form words and 
give them utterance, how would they reach you, how strike 
your ears, how disturb your brain or affect your heart, were it 
not for the efficacy of the divine power which links together all 
the parts of the universe? Yes, Theodore, all this is a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the laws of the conjunction of soul and 
body and of the communication of motion. All this depends 
upon these two principles, of which I am convinced, that none 
but the Creator of bodies can be their mover, and that God 
communicates His power to us only through the establishment 
of certain general laws, the realisation of which we determine 
through our various modifications.. Ah, Theodore and Theoti- 
mus, God alone is the bond of our society. May He be its end, 
since He is its originating cause! Let us not abuse His power. 
Unhappy they who make use of it for their criminal passions! 
Nothing is more sacred than power, nothing more divine. It is 
a kind of sacrilege to make a profane use of it; now I see that 
to do this would mean to make the just avenger of crimes assist 
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in iniquity. Of ourselves we can do nothing hence of ourselves 
we ought to will nothing. We can act only through the efficacy 
of the divine power, hence we ought to will nothing except in 
accordance with the divine law. Nothing is more evident than 
these truths. 

Theodore. These are excellent conclusions . 1 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. How does Malebranehe prove that the self is a distinct and an 
immaterial reality? What do you think of his dualism? Compare 
him with Descartes. 

2. On what two principles does Malebranehe base the belief in the 
existence of external objects? Which is more certain? 

3. What does Malebranehe mean by the intelligible world? How 
is it related to God? 

4. How does Malebranehe prove the existence of God? Compare 
his proof with those of Spinoza, Descartes and Leibniz. 

5. State clearly the fundamental principle of Occasionalism. 
Compare this solution of the body-mind problem with that of 
Descartes. In what sense is it an advance over the interac- 
tionism of Descartes? 

6. Note especially the clock illustration of the theory of Occasion¬ 
alism in the footnote and compare it with Leibniz’s clock and 
watch illustrations below, p. 307. 

1 Arnold Geulincx, a contemporary of Malebranehe, also defended the 
theory of Occasionalism. In the following significant passage Geulincx 
uses the simile of two clocks to illustrate the theory, a simile which Leibniz 
later greatly expanded (see below, p. 307). “My will certainly does not 
move the moving power that it may move my limbs; but He who imparted 
motion to matter and laid down laws for it, Himself also formed my will. 
Therefore He bound together these most diverse things (the motion of 
matter and the choice of my will), and so that when my will wills, such 
a motion as it wills occurs, and on the other hand when the motion occurs, 
the will wills it, without any causality or influence ( influxes) of the one 
upon the other; as in the case of two clocks which are carefully adjusted 
together to the daily course of the sun, as often as the one strikes and 
tells us the hours, the other strikes in the same way and indicates the 
hours, and that apart from any causality, by which the one might produce 
this effect in the other, but solely on account of the connexion which 
comes from the fact that both were made by the same art and with the 
same workmanship. Thus, for example, the motion of the tongue accom¬ 
panies our volition to speak, and this volition accompanies that motion: 
and the motion does not depend upon the volition, nor the volition upon 
the motion, but both depend upon the same Supreme Artificer, who has so 
wonderfully connected and bound them together. ’ ’ From Arnold Geulincx’s 
Etliica, Tract I , Land’s edition, Vol. Ill, p. 211 as translated by R-. Latta 
in Leibniz, the Monadology, etc., p. 330, (note). 


CHAPTER IX 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA 
(Translations by R. II. M. Elwes from the Latin ) 

I. The Highest Good 
Introduction and Analysis 

At the beginning of his essay on The Improvement of the Under¬ 
standing Spinoza gives a brief account of his own spiritual develop¬ 
ment. And in the chapter on the Divine Law of his Theologico-Political 
Treatise he briefly states his conception of the intellectual love of God 
as the highest good. This selection comprises these two discussions, 
as translated by R. PI. M. Elwes in the Bohn Library edition of The 
Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza , published by George Bell and 
Sons, London (Revised edition, 1891), Yol. II, pp. 3-6, Yol. I, pp. 
59-60. 

Spinoza’s experience had taught him that all common values are 
purely relative and he finally resolved to seek the absolute good. 
At first he thought he could seek it while still holding fast to common 
values, but he soon found that he could not attain it by this method, 
since the pursuit of each class of common values—sense pleasures, 
honors and riches—is all-absorbing. Not only do these interests rob 
us of time needed to devote to the quest for the absolute good, but 
they are obstacles in the way of that quest. Hence Spinoza gave up 
his interest in common values, although it seemed like giving up certain 
values for a purely imaginary good. But he soon discovered that all 
the common values lose their hold the minute one ceases to care for 
them and he concluded that their whole value is constituted by their 
being desired by some one. He also found that the more he pursued 
the absolute good the more real it became and the greater his happiness. 
This leads him to a statement of the nature of the absolute good. 
It is the knowledge of the union existing between the mind and the 
whole of nature. It is an intellectual love of God, the perfect being. 
It is a love of God for the sake of perfection and not for fear of 
punishment or hope of reward. The footnote at the end of the selection 
contains certain propositions from Part Y of the Ethics, which make 
his conception of the intellectual love of God somewhat more definite. 

After experience bad taught me that all the usual surround¬ 
ings of social life are vain and futile; seeing that none of the 
objects of my fears contained in themselves anything either 
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good or bad, except in so far as the mind is affected by them, 
I finally resolved to inquire whether there might be some real 
good having power to communicate itself, which would affect 
the mind singly, to the exclusion of all else: whether, in fact, 
there might be anything of which the discovery and attainment 
would enable me to enjoy continuous, supreme, and unending 
happiness. I say “l finally resolved/' for at first sight it 
seemed unwise willingly to lose hold on what was sure for the 
sake of something then uncertain. I could see the benefits which 
are acquired through fame and riches, and that I should be 
obliged to abandon the quest of such objects, if I seriously 
devoted myself to the search for something different and new. 
I perceived that if true happiness chanced to be placed in the 
former I should necessarily miss it; while if, on the other hand, 
it were not so placed, and I gave them my whole attention, I 
should equally fail. 

I therefore debated whether it would not be possible to arrive 
at the new principle, or at any rate at a certainty concerning its 
existence, without changing the conduct and usual plan of my 
life; with this end in view I made many efforts, but in vain. 
For the ordinary surroundings of life which are esteemed by 
men (as their actions testify) to be the highest good, may be 
classed under the three heads—Riches, Fame, and the Pleasures 
of Sense: with these three the mind is so absorbed that it has 
little power to reflect on any different good. By sensual pleasure 
the mind is enthralled to the extent of quiescence, as if the 
supreme good were actually attained, so that it is quite incapable 
of thinking of any other object; when such pleasure has been 
gratified it is followed by extreme melancholy, whereby the 
mind, though not enthralled, is disturbed and dulled. 

The pursuit of honours and riches is likewise very absorbing, 
especially if such objects be sought simply for their own sake, 
inasmuch as they are then supposed to constitute the highest 
good. In the case of fame the mind is still more absorbed, for 
fame is conceived as always good for its own sake, and as the 
ultimate end to which all actions are directed. Further, the 
attainment of riches and fame is not followed as in the case of 
sensual pleasures by repentance, but, the more we acquire, the 
greater is our delight, and, consequently, the more are we in¬ 
cited to increase both the one and the other; on the other hand, 
if our hopes happen to be frustrated we are plunged into the 
deepest sadness. Fame has the further drawback that it com- 
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pels its votaries to order their lives according to the opinions of 
their fellow-men, shunning what they usually shun, and seeking 
what they usually seek. 

When I saw that all these ordinary objects of desire would 
be obstacles in the way of a search for something different and 
new—nay, that they were so opposed thereto, that either they 
or it would have to be abandoned, I was forced to inquire which 
would prove the most useful to me: for, as I say, I seemed to 
be willingly losing hold on a sure good for the sake of some¬ 
thing uncertain. However, after I had reflected on the matter, 
I came in the first place to the conclusion that by abandoning 
the ordinary objects of pursuit, and betaking myself to a new 
quest, I should be leaving a good, uncertain by reason of its own 
nature, as may be gathered from what has been said, for the 
sake of a good not uncertain in its nature (for I sought for a 
fixed good), but only uncertain in the possibility of its attain¬ 
ment. 

Further reflection convinced me, that if I could really get to 
the root of the matter I should be leaving certain evils for a 
certain good. I thus perceived that I was in a state of great 
peril, and I compelled myself to seek with all my strength for 
a remedy, however uncertain it might be; as a sick man strug¬ 
gling with a deadly disease, when he sees that death will surely 
be upon him unless a remedy be found, is compelled to seek 
such a remedy with all his strength, inasmuch as his whole hope 
lies therein. All the objects pursued by the multitude not only 
bring no remedy that tends to preserve our being, but even act 
as hindrances, causing tire death not seldom of those who possess 
them, and always of those who are possessed by them. There 
are many examples of men who have suffered persecution even to 
death for the sake of their riches, and of men who in pursuit 
of wealth have exposed themselves to so many dangers, that they 
have paid away their life as a penalty for their folly. Examples 
are no less numerous of men, who have endured the utmost* 
wretchedness for the sake of gaining or preserving their reputa¬ 
tion. Lastly, there are innumerable cases of men, who have 
hastened their death through over-indulgence in sensual pleas¬ 
ure. All these evils seem to have arisen from the fact, that 
happiness or unhappiness is made wholly to depend on the 
quality of the object which we love. When a thing is not loved, 
no quarrels will arise concerning it—no sadness will be felt if it 
perishes—no envy if it is possessed by another—no fear, no 
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hatred, in short no disturbances of the mind. All these arise 
from the love of what is perishable, such as the objects already 
mentioned. But love towards a thing eternal and infinite feeds 
the mind wholly with joy, and is itself unmingled with any sad¬ 
ness, wherefore it is greatly to be desired and sought for with 
all our strength. Yet it was not at random that I used the 
words, 4 'If I could go to the root of the matter/’ for, though 
what I have urged was perfectly clear to my mind, I could not 
forthwith lay aside all love of riches, sensual enjoyment, and 
fame. One thing was evident, namely, that while my mind was 
employed with these thoughts it turned away from its former 
objects of desire, and seriously considered the search for a new 
principle; this state of things was a great comfort to me, for I 
perceived that the evils were not such as to resist all remedies. 
Although these intervals were at first rare, and of very short 
duration, yet afterwards, as the true good became more and 
more discernible to me, they became more frequent and more 
lasting; especially after I had recognized that the acquisition of 
wealth, sensual pleasure, or fame, is only a hindrance, so long 
as they are sought as ends not as means; if they be sought as 
means, they will be under restraint, and, far from being hin¬ 
drances, will further not a little the end for which they are 
sought, as I will show in due time. 

I will here only briefly state what I mean by true good, and 
also what is the nature of the highest good. In order that this 
may be rightly understood, we must bear in mind that the terms 
good and evil are only applied relatively, so that the same thing 
may be called both good and bad, according to the relations in 
view, in the same way as it may be called perfect or imperfect. 
Nothing regarded in its own nature can be called perfect or 
imperfect; especially when we are aware that all things which 
come to pass, come to pass according to the eternal order and 
fixed laws of nature. However, human weakness cannot attain 
to this order in its own thoughts, but meanwhile man conceives 
a human character much more stable than his own, and sees 
that there is no reason why he should not himself acquire such 
a character. Thus he is led to seek for means which will bring 
him to this pitch of perfection, and calls everything which will 
serve as such means a true good. The chief good is that he 
should arrive, together with other individuals if possible, at the 
possession of the aforesaid character. What that character is 
we shall show in due time, namely, that it is the knowledge of 
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the union existing between the mind and the whole of 
nature. . . . 

. . . Inasmuch as the intellect is the best part of our being, 
it is evident that we should make every effort to perfect it as far 
as possible if we desire to search for what is really profitable to 
us. For in intellectual perfection the highest good should con¬ 
sist. Now, since all our knowledge, and the certainty which re¬ 
moves every doubt, depend solely on the knowledge of God;— 
firstly, because without God nothing can exist or be conceived; 
secondly, because so long as we have no clear and distinct idea of 
God we may remain in universal doubt—it follows that our 
highest good and perfection also depend solely on the knowledge 
of God. Further, since without God nothing can exist or be 
conceived, it is evident that all natural phenomena involve and 
express the conception of God as far as their essence and per¬ 
fection extend, so that we have greater and more perfect knowl¬ 
edge of God in proportion to our knowledge of natural phe¬ 
nomena: conversely (since the knowledge of an effect through 
its cause is the same thing as the knowledge of a particular 
property of a cause) the greater our knowledge of natural phe¬ 
nomena, the more perfect is our knowledge of the essence of 
God (which is the cause of all things). So, then, our highest 
good not only depends on the knowledge of God, but wholly 
consists therein; and it further follows that man is perfect or 
the reverse in proportion to the nature and perfection of the 
object of his special desire; hence the most perfect and the chief 
sharer in the highest blessedness is he who prizes above all else, 
and takes especial delight in, the intellectual knowledge of God, 
the most perfect Being. 

Hither, then, our highest good and our highest blessedness 
aim—namely, to the knowledge and love of God; therefore the 
means demanded by this aim of all human actions, that is, by 
God in so far as the idea of him is in us, may be called the 
commands of God, because they proceed, as it were, from God 
Himself, inasmuch as He exists in our minds, and the plan of 
life which has regard to this aim may be fitly called the law 
of God. 

The nature of the means, and the plan of life which this aim 
demands, how the foundations of the best states follow its lines, 
and how men’s life is conducted, are questions pertaining to 
general ethics. Here I only proceed to treat of the Divine law 
in a particular application. 
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As the love of God is man ’s highest happiness and blessedness, 
and the ultimate end and aim of all human actions, it follows 
that he alone lives by the Divine law who loves God not from 
fear or punishment, or from love of any other object, such as 
sensual pleasure, fame, or the like; but solely because he has 
knowledge of God, or is convinced that the knowledge and love 
of God is the highest good. The sum and chief precept, then, 
of the Divine law is to love God as the highest good, namely, 
as we have said, not from fear of any pains and penalties, or 
from the love of any other object in which we desire to take 
pleasure. The idea of God lays down the rule that God is our 
highest good—in other words, that the knowledge and love of 
God is the ultimate aim to which all our actions should be 
directed. The worldling cannot understand these things, they 
appear foolishness to him, because he has too meagre a knowl¬ 
edge of God, and also because in this highest good he can dis¬ 
cover nothing which he can handle or eat, or which affects the 
fleshly appetites wherein he chiefly delights, for it consists 
solely in thought and the pure reason. They, on the other hand, 
who know that they possess no greater gift than intellect and 
sound reason, will doubtless accept what I have said without 
question. 1 . . . 

II. Concerning God 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Part I of Spinoza’s Ethics, Ehves’s Translation, 
Yol. II, pp. 45-55 and 74-81. It illustrates Spinoza’s more geometrico 
or geometrical method of reasoning in philosophy. The numerous 
parenthetical references to other definitions, axioms, propositions or 
corollaries are an essential part of this method and I have included 
all of them in this part of the Ethics. . The beginning student is 
advised to ignore them on the first reading. Anyone interested in 
making a detailed study of Spinoza’s argument should get a complete 

1 In Part V, of the Ethics, Spinoza elaborates this conception of the 
intellectual love of God as follows: 

Prop. XXXVI. The intellectual love of the mind towards God is- that 
very love of God whereby God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, 
but in so far as lie can be explained through the essence of the human 
mind regarded under the form of eternity; in other words, the intel¬ 
lectual love of the mind towards God is part of the infinite love wherewith 
God loves Mmself. . . . Corollary.—Hence it follows that God, in so far 
as he loves himself, loves man, and, consequently, that the love of God 
towards men, and the intellectual love of the mind towards God are 
identical. . . . Prop. XXXVII. There is nothing in nature, wlvich is 
contrary to this intellectual love, or which can take it awa/y. . . . 
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copy of the Ethics, a philosophical classic than which there is none 
greater. 

Spinoza lays down eight definitions and seven axioms on which his 
whole argument is based. These should be carefully studied. He 
then states and proves, by aid of the definitions and axioms, ten 
propositions which embody, for the most part, his conception of God 
or Substance or Nature and the relation of God to attributes and modes. 
He concludes that God is One, Infinite, self-caused Source and Essence 
of all reality. The student should pay particular attention to the long 
Note II, explaining the proof of God’s infinity (Prop. VIII), and to 
the four additional axioms he lays down in that note. 

Spinoza’s proofs for the existence of God are stated under Prop. XI. 
Three proofs are given. One is that the denial of God’s existence 
would contradict Prop. VII, that the essence of substance implies 
its existence. His second proof is that no reason can be given for 
God’s non-existence, consequently, being conceived as God, existence 
f oIIoavs necessarily in the absence of proof that God does not exist. 
“Neither in the nature of God, nor external to his nature, can a cause 
or reason be assigned which would annul his existence. Therefore, 
God necessarily exists.” His third proof is that God must exist since 
finite beings exist. For they have to derive their existence from God. 
The explanation of the third proof in the Note is especially important. 

Propositions XII-XV develop the conception of God still further, 
and argue that “whatsoever is, is in God, and without God nothing 
can be or be conceived.” 

In a long Appendix Spinoza sums up his argument briefly and 
attacks certain misconceptions of God. These all arise from the idea 
that God, like men, works towards a final goal. Spinoza attributes 
this belief about God to the fact that human beings do all that they 
do for some end, and that makes them imagine that God must have 
created each natural object for an end. This end, such people think, 
is the welfare of man or of some group of men. Hence sects arise 
and all kinds of superstition spread. The evils in nature refute this 
belief in final causes, but believers meet them with the axiom “God’s 
judgments far transcend human understanding.” The whole belief 
is false because it makes God imperfect in making him dependent 
upon an end not yet attained. Those who accept such a belief make 
the will of God a “sanctuary of ignorance” by referring every event, 
the cause of which they do not know, to God. This impedes scientific 
progress. Such people also become highly intolerant of those who 
do not accept the doctrine, charging them with atheism and perse¬ 
cuting them. (Spinoza himself wms so persecuted. He is often called 
an atheist, although he has also been called a “God intoxicated man.”) 
The belief in final causes is also defective because it makes nature 
human and causes men to neglect and ignore, as far as they can, 
that part of nature which has no human utility or which is hostile 
to men. This comes out, Spinoza thinks, in the popular abstract 
moral ideas. 
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I. By that which is self-caused, I mean that of which the es¬ 
sence involves existence, or that of which the nature is only 
conceivable as existent. 

II. A thing is called finite after its kind, when it can be 
limited by another thing of the same nature; for instance, a body 
is called finite because we always conceive another greater body. 
So, also, a thought is limited by another thought, but a body is 
not limited by thought, nor a thought by body. 

III. By substance, I mean that which is in itself, and is con¬ 
ceived through itself: in other words, that of which a conception 
can be formed independently of any other conception. 

IV. By attribute, I mean that which the intellect perceives 
as constituting the essence of substance. 

V. By mode, I mean the modifications of substance, or that 
which exists in, and is conceived through, something other than 
itself. 

VI. By God, I mean a being absolutely infinite—that is, a 
substance consisting in infinite attributes, of which each ex¬ 
presses eternal and infinite essentiality. 

Explanation. —I say absolutely infinite, not infinite after its 
kind: for, of a thing infinite only after its kind, infinite at¬ 
tributes may be denied; but that which is absolutely infinite, 
contains in its essence whatever expresses reality, and involves 
no negation. 

VII. That thing is called free, which exists solely by the 
necessity of its own nature, and of which the action is deter¬ 
mined by itself alone. On the other hand, that thing is neces¬ 
sary, or rather constrained, which is determined by something 
external to itself to a fixed and definite method of existence or 
action. 

VIII. By eternity, I mean existence itself, in so far as it is 
conceived necessarily to follow solely from the definition of that 
which is eternal. 

Explanation .—Existence of this kind is conceived as an 
eternal truth, like the essence of a thing, and, therefore, cannot 
be explained by means of continuance or time, though continu¬ 
ance may be conceived without a beginning or end. 
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AXIOMS 

I. Everything which exists, exists either in itself or in some- 
thing else. 

II. That which cannot be conceived through anything else 
must be conceived through itself. 

III. From a given definite cause an effect necessarily follows; 
and, on the other hand, if no definite cause be granted, it is 
impossible that an effect can follow. 

IY. The knowledge of an effect depends on and involves the 
knowledge of a cause. 

V. Things which have nothing in common cannot be under¬ 
stood, the one by means of the other; the conception of one does 
not involve the conception of the other. 

VI. A true idea must correspond with its ideate or object. 

VII. If a thing can be conceived as non-existing, its essence 
does not involve existence. 

PROPOSITIONS 

Prop. I. Substance is by nature prior to its modifications. 

Proof. —This is clear from Deff. iii, and v. 

Prop. II. Two substances, whose attributes are different, have 
nothing in common. 

Proof. —Also evident from Def. iii. For each must exist m 
itself, and be conceived through itself; in other words, the con¬ 
ception of one does not imply the conception of the other. 

Prop. III. Things which have nothing in common cannot be 
one the cause of the other. 

Proof. —If they have nothing in common, it follows that one 
cannot be apprehended by means of the other (Ax. v.), and, 
therefore, one cannot be the cause of the other (Ax. iv.). Q.E.D. 

Prop. IV. Two or more distinct things are distinguished one 
from the other, either by the difference of the attributes of the 
substances, or by the difference of their modifications . 

Proof. —Everything which exists, exists either in itself or in 
something else (Ax. i.),—that is (by Deff. iii, and v.), nothing 
is granted in addition to the understanding, except substance 
and its modifications. Nothing is, therefore, given besides the 
understanding, by which several things may be distinguished one 
from the other, except the substances,, or, in other words (see 
Ax. iv.), their attributes and modifications. Q.E.D. 
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Prop. Y. There cannot exist in the universe two or more sub¬ 
stances having the same nature or attribute. 

Proof. —If several distinct substances be granted, they must be 
distinguished one from the other, either by the difference of their 
attributes, or by the difference of their modifications (Prop, 
iv.). If only by the difference of their attributes, it will be 
granted that there cannot be more than one with an identical 
attribute. If by the difference of their modifications—as sub¬ 
stance is naturally prior to its modifications (Prop, i.),—it fol¬ 
lows that setting the modifications aside, and considering sub¬ 
stance in itself, that is truly, (Deff. iii, and vi.), there cannot 
be conceived one substance different from another,—that is (by 
Prop, iv.), there cannot be granted several substances, but one 
substance only. Q.E.D. 

Prop. VI. One substance cannot be produced by another sub¬ 
stance. 

Proof. —It is impossible that there should be in the universe 
two substances with an identical attribute, i.e. which have any¬ 
thing common to them both (Prop, ii.), and, therefore (Prop, 
iii.), one cannot be the cause of another, neither can one be 
produced by the other. Q.E.D. 

Corollary .—Hence it follows that a substance cannot be pro¬ 
duced by anything external to itself. For in the universe 
nothing is granted, save substances and their modifications (as 
appears from Ax. i. and Deff. iii., and v.). Now (by the last 
Prop.) substance cannot be produced by another substance, 
therefore it cannot be produced by anything external to itself. 
Q.E.D. This is shown still more readily by the absurdity of the 
contradictory. For, if substance be produced by an external 
cause, the knowledge of it would depend on the knowledge of its 
cause (Ax. iv.), and (by Def. iii.) it would itself not be sub¬ 
stance. 

Prop. VII. Existence belongs to the nature of substance. 

Proof. —Substance cannot be produced by anything external 
(Corollary, Prop, vi.), it must, therefore, be its own cause— 
that is, its essence necessarily involves existence, or existence 
belongs to its nature. 

Prop. VIII. Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Proof. —There can only be one substance with an identical 
attribute, and existence follows from its nature (Prop, vii.) ; its 
nature, therefore, involves existence, either as finite or infinite. 
It does not exist as finite, for (by Def. ii.) it would then be 
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limited by something else of the same kind, which would also 
necessarily exist (Prop, vii.) ; and there would be two substances 
with an identical attribute, which is absurd (Prop. v.). It 
therefore exists as infinite. Q.E.D. 

Note I .—As finite existence involves a partial negation, and 
infinite existence is the absolute affirmation of the given nature, 
it follows (solely from Prop, vii.) that every substance is neces¬ 
sarily infinite. 

Note II .—No doubt it will be difficult for those who think 
about things loosely, and have not been accustomed to know 
them by their primary causes, to comprehend the demonstration 
of Prop. vii.: for such persons make no distinction between the 
modifications of substances and the substances themselves, and 
are ignorant of the manner in which things are produced; hence 
they attribute to substances the beginning which they observe 
in natural objects. Those who are ignorant of true causes, make 
complete confusion—think that trees might talk just as well as 
men—that men might be formed from stones as well as from 
seed; and imagine that any form might be changed into any 
other. So, also, those who confuse the two natures, divine and 
human, readily attribute human passions to the deity, especially 
so long as they do not know how passions originate in the mind. 
But, if people would consider the nature of substance, they 
would have no doubt about the truth of ’Prop. vii. In fact, 
this proposition would be a universal axiom, and accounted a 
truism. For, by substance, would be understood that which is 
in itself, and is conceived through itself—that is, something of 
which the conception requires not the conception of anything 
else; whereas modifications exist in something external to them¬ 
selves, and a conception of them is formed by means of a con¬ 
ception of the thing in which they exist. Therefore, we may 
have true ideas of non-existent modifications; for, although they 
may have no actual existence apart from the conceiving intellect, 
yet their essence is so involved in something external to them¬ 
selves that they may through it be conceived. Whereas the only 
truth substances can have, external to the intellect, must consist 
in their existence, because they are conceived through them¬ 
selves. Therefore, for a person to say that he has a clear and 
distinct—that is, a true—idea of a substance, but that he is not 
sure whether such substance exists, would be the same as if he 
said that he had a true idea, but was not sure whether or no it 
was false (a little consideration will make this plain) or if 
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anyone affirmed that substance is created, it would be the same 
as saying that a false idea was true—in short, the height of 
absurdity. It must, then, necessarily be admitted that the 
existence of substance as its essence is an eternal truth. And 
we can hence conclude by another process of reasoning—that 
there is but one such substance. I think that this may profitably 
be done at once; and, in order to proceed regularly with the 
demonstration, we must premise:— 

1. The true definition of a thing neither involves nor ex¬ 
presses anything beyond the nature of the thing defined. From 
this it follows that— 

2. No definition implies or expresses a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals, inasmuch as it expresses nothing beyond the nature of 
the thing defined. For instance, the definition of a triangle 
expresses nothing beyond the actual nature of a triangle: it does 
not imply any fixed number of triangles. 

3. There is necessarily for each individual existent thing a 
cause why it should exist. 

4. This cause of existence must either be contained in the 
nature and definition of the thing defined, or must be postulated 
apart from such definition. 

It therefore follows that, if a given number of individual 
things exist in nature, there must be some cause for the exist¬ 
ence of exactly that number, neither more nor less. For exam¬ 
ple, if twenty men exist in the universe (for simplicity’s sake, 
I will suppose them existing simultaneously, and to have had no 
predecessors), and we want to account for the existence of these 
twenty men, it will not be enough to show the cause of human 
existence in general; we must also show why there are exactly 
twenty men, neither more nor less: for a cause must be assigned 
for the existence of each individual. Now this cause cannot be 
contained in the actual nature of man, for the true definition 
of man does not involve any consideration of the number twenty. 
Consequently, the cause for the existence of these twenty men, 
and, consequently, of each of them, must necessarily be sought 
externally to each individual. ITence we may lay down the 
absolute rule, that everything which may consist of several indi¬ 
viduals must have an external cause. And, as it has been shown 
already that existence appertains to the nature of substance, 
existence must necessarily be included in its definition; and 
from its definition alone existence must be deducible. But from 
its definition (as we have shown, Notes ii., iii.), we cannot infer 
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the existence of several substances ; therefore it follows that there 
is only one substance of the same nature. Q.E.D. 

Prop. IX. The more reality or being a thing has the greater 
the number of its attributes (Def. iv.). 

Prop. X. Each particular attribute of the one substance must 
be conceived through itself . 

Proof. —An attribute is that which the intellect perceives of 
substance, as constituting its essence (Def. iv.), and, therefore, 
must be conceived through itself (Def. iii.). Q.E.D. 

Note. —It is thus evident that, though two attributes are, in 
fact, conceived as distinct—that is, one without the help of the 
other—yet we cannot, therefore, conclude that they constitute 
two entities, or two different substances. For it is the nature 
of substance that each of its attributes is conceived through itself, 
inasmuch as all the attributes it has have always existed simul¬ 
taneously in it, and none could be produced by any other; but 
each expresses the reality or being of substance. It is, then, 
far from an absurdity to ascribe several attributes to one sub¬ 
stance: for nothing in nature is more clear than that each and 
every entity must be conceived under some attribute, and that 
its reality or being is in proportion to the number of its at¬ 
tributes expressing necessity or eternity and infinity. Conse¬ 
quently it is abundantly clear, that an absolutely infinite being 
must necessarily be defined as consisting in infinite attributes, 
each of which expresses a certain eternal and infinite essence. 

If anyone now ask, by what sign shall he be able to distinguish 
different substances, let him read the following propositions, 
which show that there is but one substance in the universe, and 
that it is absolutely infinite, wherefore such a sign would be 
sought for in vain. 

Prop. XI. God, or substance, consisting of infinite attributes, 
of which each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality, neces¬ 
sarily exists. 

Proof. —If this be denied, conceive, if possible, that God does 
not exist: then his essence does not involve existence. But this 
(by Prop, vii.) is absurd. Therefore God necessarily exists. 

Another proof. —Of everything whatsoever a cause or reason 
must be assigned, either for its existence, or for its non-existence 
— e.g. if a triangle exist, a reason or cause must be granted for 
its existence; if, on the contrary, it does not exist, a cause imist 
also be granted, which prevents it from existing, or annuls its 
existence. This reason or cause must either be contained in the 
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nature of the thing in question, or be external to it. For in¬ 
stance, the reason for the non-existence of a square circle is 
indicated in its nature, namely, because it would involve a con¬ 
tradiction. On the other hand, the existence of substance follows 
also solely from its nature, inasmuch as its nature involves ex¬ 
istence. (See Prop, vii.) 

But the reason for the existence of a triangle or a circle does 
not follow from the nature of those figures, but from the order 
of universal nature in extension. From the latter it must fol¬ 
low, either that a triangle necessarily exists, or that it is im¬ 
possible that it should exist. So much is self-evident. It fol¬ 
lows therefrom that a thing necessarily exists, if no cause or 
reason be granted which prevents its existence. 

If, then, no cause or reason can be given, which prevents the 
existence of God, or which destroys his existence, we must cer¬ 
tainly conclude that he necessarily does exist. If such a reason 
or cause should be given, it must either be drawn from the very 
nature of God, or be external to him—that is, drawn from an¬ 
other substance of another nature. For if it were of the same 
nature, God, by that very fact, would be admitted to exist. 
But substance of another nature could have nothing in common 
with God (by Prop, ii.), and therefore would be unable either to 
cause or to destroy his existence. 

As, then, a reason or cause which would annul the divine 
existence cannot be drawn from anything external to the divine 
nature, such cause must perforce, if God does not exist, be 
drawn from God’s own nature, which would involve a contradic¬ 
tion. To make such an affirmation about a being absolutely 
infinite and supremely perfect, is absurd; therefore, neither in 
the nature of God, nor externally to his nature, can a cause or 
reason be assigned which would annul his existence. Therefore, 
God necessarily exists. Q.E.D. 

Another proof .—The potentiality of non-existence is a nega¬ 
tion of power, and contrariwise the potentiality of existence is 
a power, as is obvious. If, then, that which necessarily exists is 
nothing but finite beings, such finite beings are more powerful 
than a being absolutely infinite, which is obviously absurd; 
therefore, either nothing exists, or else a being absolutely infinite 
necessarily exists also. Now we exist either in ourselves, or in 
something else which necessarily exists (see Axiom i. and Prop, 
vii.). Therefore a being absolutely infinite—in other words, God 
(Def. vi.)—necessarily exists. Q.E.D. 
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Note. —In this last proof, I have purposely shown God’s exist¬ 
ence a posteriori, so that the proof might be more easily fol¬ 
lowed, not because, from the same premises, God’s existence does 
not follow a priori. For, as the potentiality of existence is a 
power, it follows that, in proportion as reality increases in the 
nature of a thing, so also will it increase its strength for exist¬ 
ence. Therefore a being absolutely infinite, such as God, has 
from himself an absolutely infinite power of existence, and hence 
he does absolutely exist. Perhaps there will be many who will 
be unable to see the force of this proof, inasmuch as they are 
accustomed only to consider those things which flow from ex¬ 
ternal causes. Of such things, they see that those which quickly 
come to pass—that is, quickly come into existence—quickly also 
disappear; whereas they regard as more difficult of accomplish¬ 
ment—that is, not so easily brought into existence—those tilings 
which they conceive as more complicated. 

However, to do away with this misconception, I need not here 
show the measure of truth in the proverb, “What comes quickly, 
goes quickly,” nor discuss whether, from the point of view of 
universal nature, all things are equally easy, or otherwise: I 
need only remark, that I am not here speaking of things, which 
come to pass through causes external to themselves, but only of 
substances which (by Prop, vi.) cannot be produced by any ex¬ 
ternal cause. Things which are produced by external causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or few, owe whatsoever per¬ 
fection or reality they possess solely to the efficacy of their ex¬ 
ternal cause, and therefore their existence arises solely from the 
perfection of their external cause, not from their own. Con¬ 
trariwise, whatsoever perfection is possessed by substance is due 
to no external cause; wherefore the existence of substance must 
arise solely from its own nature, which is nothing else but its 
essence. Thus, the perfection of a thing does not annul its 
existence, but, on the contrary, asserts it. Imperfection, on the 
other hand, does annul it; therefore we cannot be more certain 
of the existence of anything, than of the existence of a being 
absolutely infinite or perfect—that is, of God. For inasmuch 
as his essence excludes all imperfection, and involves absolute 
perfection, all cause for doubt concerning his existence is done 
away, and the utmost certainty on the question is given. This, 
I think, will be evident to every moderately attentive reader. 

Prop. XII. No attribute of substance can be conceived from 
which it woidd follow that substance can be divided. 
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Proof. —The parts into which substance as thus conceived 
would be divided, either will retain the nature of substance, or 
they will not. If the former, then (by Prop, viii.) each part 
will necessarily be infinite, and (by Prop, vi.) self-caused, and 
(by Prop, v.) will perforce consist of a different attribute, so 
that, in that case, several substances could be formed out of one 
substance, which (by Prop, vi.) is absurd. Moreover, the parts 
(by Prop, ii.) would have nothing in common with their whole, 
and the whole (by Def. iv. and Prop, x.) could both exist and 
be conceived without its parts, which everyone will admit to 
be absurd. If we adopt the second alternative—namely, that 
the parts will not retain the nature of substance—then, if the 
whole substance were divided into equal parts, it would lose the 
nature of substance, and would cease to exist, which (by Prop, 
vii.) is absurd. 

Prop. XIII. Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible. 

Proof. —If it could be divided, the parts into which it was 
divided would either retain the nature of absolutely infinite 
substance, or they would not. If the former, we should have 
several substances of the same nature, which (by Prop, v.) is 
absurd. If the latter, then (by Prop, vii.) substance absolutely 
infinite could cease to exist, which (by Prop, xi.) is also absurd. 

Corollary. —It follows, that no substance, and consequently 
no extended substance, in so far as it is substance, is divisible. 

Note. —The indivisibility of substance may be more easily 
understood as follows. The nature of substance can only be 
conceived as infinite, and by a part of substance, nothing else can 
be understood than finite substance, which (by Prop, viii.) in¬ 
volves a manifest contradiction. 

Prop. XIV. Besides God no substance can be granted or con¬ 
ceived. 

Proof. —As God is a being absolutely infinite, of whom no 
attribute that expresses the essence of substance can be denied 
(by Def. vi.), and he necessarily exists (by Prop, xi.) ; if any 
substance besides God were granted, it would have to be ex¬ 
plained by some attribute of God, and thus two substances with 
the same attributes would exist, which (by Prop, v.) is absurd; 
therefore, besides God no substance can be granted, or, conse¬ 
quently, be conceived. If it could be conceived, it would neces¬ 
sarily have to be conceived as existent; but this (by the first 
part of this proof) is absurd. Therefore, besides God no sub- 
s+nnce can be granted or conceived. Q.E.D. 
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Corollary I. —Clearly, therefore: 1. God is one, that is (by Def. 
vi.) only one substance can be granted in the universe, and that 
substance is absolute infinite, as we have already indicated (in 
the note to Prop. x.). 

Corollary II .—It follows: 2. That extension and thought are 
either attributes of God or (by Ax. i.) accidents ( affectiones ) 
of the attributes of God. 

Prop. XV. Whatsoever is, is in Gocl, and without God nothing 
can he, or he conceived. 

Proof. —Besides God, no substance is granted or can be con¬ 
ceived (by Prop, xiv.), that is (by Def. iii.) nothing which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself. But modes (by Def. v.) 
can neither be, nor be conceived without substance; wherefore 
they can only be in the divine nature, and can only through it 
be conceived. But substances and modes form the sum total of 
existence (by Ax. i.) therefore, without God nothing can be, or 
be conceived. Q.E.D. . . . 


APPENDIX. 

In the foregoing I have explained the nature and properties 
of God. I have shown that he necessarily exists, that he is 
one: that he is, and acts solely by the necessity of his own 
nature; that he is the free cause of all things, and how he is 
so; that all things are in God, and so depend on him, that 
without him they could neither exist nor be conceived; lastly, 
that all things are predetermined by God, not through his 
free will or absolute fiat, but from the very nature of God 
or infinite power. I have further, where occasion offered, taken 
care to remove the prejudices, which might impede the compre¬ 
hension of my demonstrations. Yet there still remain miscon¬ 
ceptions not a few, which might and may prove very grave 
hindrances to the understanding of the concatenation of things, 
as I have explained it above. I have therefore thought it worth 
while to bring these misconceptions before the bar of [human] 
reason. * 

All such opinions spring from the notion commonly enter¬ 
tained, that all things in nature act as men themselves act, 
namely, with an end in view. It is accepted as certain, that God 
himself directs all things to a definite goal (for it is said that 
God made all things for man, and made man that he might wor¬ 
ship him). I will, therefore, consider this opinion, asking first, 
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why it obtains general credence, and why all men are naturally 
so prone to adopt it? secondly, I will point out its falsity; and, 
lastly, I will show how it has given rise to prejudices about 
good and bad, right and wrong, praise and blame, order and 
confusion, beauty and ugliness, and the like. However, this is 
not the place to deduce these misconceptions from the nature 
of the human mind: it will be sufficient here, if I assume as a 
starting point, what ought to be universally admitted, namely, 
that all men are born ignorant of the causes of things, that all 
have the desire to seek for what is useful to them, and that they 
are conscious of such desire. Herefrom it follows, first, that men 
think themselves free inasmuch as they are conscious of their 
volitions and desires, and never even dream, in their ignorance, 
of the causes which have disposed them so to wish and desire. 
Secondly, that men do all things for an end, namely for that 
which is useful to them, and which they seek. Thus it comes 
to pass that they only look for a knowledge of the final causes 
of events, and when these are learned, they are content, as hav¬ 
ing no cause for further doubt. If they cannot learn such causes 
from external sources, they are compelled to turn to considering 
themselves, and reflecting what end would have induced them 
personally to bring about the given event, and thus they neces¬ 
sarily judge other natures by their own. Further, as they find 
in themselves and outside themselves many means which assist 
them not a little in their search for what is useful, for instance, 
eyes for seeing, teeth for chewing, herbs and animals for yield¬ 
ing food, the sun for giving light, the sea for breeding fish, &c., 
they come to look on the whole of nature as a means for obtain¬ 
ing such conveniences. Now as they are aware, that they found 
these conveniences and did not make them, they think they have 
cause for believing, that some other being has made them for 
their use. As they look upon things as means, they cannot be¬ 
lieve them to be self-created; but, judging from the means which 
they are accustomed to prepare for themselves, they are bound 
to believe in some ruler or rulers of the universe endowed with 
human freedom, who have arranged and adapted everything for 
human use. They are bound to estimate the nature of such 
rulers (having no information on the subject) in accordance 
with their own nature, and therefore they assert that the gods 
ordained everything for the use of man, in order to bind man 
to themselves and obtain from him the highest honour. Hence 
also it follows, that everyone thought out for himself, according 
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to his abilities, a different way of worshipping God, so that God 
might love him more than his fellows, and direct the whole 
course of nature for the satisfaction of his blind cupidity and 
insatiable avarice. Thus the prejudice developed into supersti¬ 
tion, and took deep root in the human mind; and for this reason 
everyone strove most zealously to understand and explain the 
final causes of things; but in their endeavour to show that nature 
does nothing in vain, i.e ., nothing which is useless to man, they 
only seem to have demonstrated that nature, the gods, and men 
are all mad together. Consider, I pray you, the result: among 
the many helps of nature they were bound to find some hin¬ 
drances, such as storms, earthquakes, diseases, &c.; so they 
declared that such things happen, because the gods are angry at 
some wrong done them by men, or at some fault committed in 
their worship. Experience day by day protested and showed by 
infinite examples, that good and evil fortunes fall to the lot of 
pious and impious alike; still they would not abandon their 
inveterate prejudice, for it was more easy for them to class such 
contradictions among other unknown things of whose use they 
were ignorant, and thus to retain their actual and innate condi¬ 
tion of ignorance, than to destroy the whole fabric of their rea¬ 
soning and start afresh. They therefore laid down as an axiom, 
that God’s judgments far transcend human understanding. 
Such a doctrine might well have sufficed to conceal the truth 
from the human race for all eternity, if mathematics had not fur¬ 
nished another standard of verity in considering solely the es¬ 
sence and properties of figures without regard to their final 
causes. There are other reasons (which I need not mention 
here) besides mathematics, which might have caused men’s 
minds to be directed to these general prejudices, and have led 
them to the knowledge of the truth. 

I have now sufficiently explained my first point. There is no 
need to show at length, that nature has no particular goal in 
view, and that final causes are mere human figments. This, I 
think, is already evident enough, both from the causes and foun¬ 
dations on which I have shown such prejudices to be based, and 
also from Prop, xvi., and the Corollary of Prop, xxxii., and, 
in fact, all those propositions in which I have shown, that every¬ 
thing in nature proceeds from a sort of necessity, and with the 
utmost perfection. However, I will add a few remarks, in order 
to overthrow this doctrine of a final cause utterly. That which 
is really a cause it considers as an effect, and vice versa: it makes 
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that which is by nature first to be last, and that which is highest 
and most perfect to be most imperfect. Passing over the ques¬ 
tions of cause and priority as self-evident, it is plain from 
Props, xxi., xxii., xxiii. that that effect is most perfect which 
is produced immediately by God; the effect which requires for 
its production several intermediate causes is, in that respect, 
more imperfect. But if those things which were made immedi¬ 
ately by God were made to enable him to attain his end, then the 
things which come after, for the sake of which the first were 
made, are necessarily the most excellent of all. 

Further, this doctrine does away with the perfection of God: 
for, if God acts for an object, he necessarily desires something 
which he lacks. Certainly, theologians and metaphysicians draw 
a distinction between the object of want and the object of as¬ 
similation; still they confess that God made all things for the 
sake of himself, not for the sake of creation. They are unable 
to point to anything prior to creation, except God himself, as 
an object for which God should act, and are therefore driven 
to admit (as they clearly must), that God lacked those things 
for whose attainment he created means, and further that he 
desired them. 

We must not omit to notice that the followers of this doctrine, 
anxious to display their talent in assigning final causes, have 
imported a new method of argument in proof of their theory— 
namely, a reduction, not to the impossible, but to ignorance; 
thus showing that they have no other method of exhibiting their 
doctrine. For example, if a stone falls from a roof on to some¬ 
one’s head, and kills him, they will demonstrate by their new 
method, that the stone fell in order to kill the man; for, if it 
had not by God’s will fallen with that object, how could so 
many circumstances (and there are often many concurrent cir¬ 
cumstances) have all happened together by chance? Perhaps 
you will answer that the event is due to the facts that the wind 
was blowing, and the man was walking that way. “But why,” 
they will insist, “was the wind blowing, and why was the man 
at that very time walking that way?” If you again answer, 
that the wind had then sprung up because the sea had begun 
to be agitated the day before, the weather being previously 
calm, and that the man had been invited by a friend, they will 
again insist: “But why was the sea agitated, and why was the 
man invited at that time?” So they will pursue their questions 
from cause to cause, till at last you take refuge in the will of 
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God—in other words, the sanctuary of ignorance. So, again, 
when they survey the frame of the human body, they are 
amazed; and being ignorant of the causes of so great a work 
of art, conclude that it has been fashioned, not mechanically, 
but by divine and supernatural skill, and has been so put to¬ 
gether that one part shall not hurt another. 

Hence anyone who seeks for the true causes of miracles, and 
strives to understand natural phenomena as an intelligent being, 
and not to gaze at them like a fool, is set down and denounced 
as an impious heretic by those, whom the masses adore as the 
interpreters of nature and the gods. Such persons know that, 
with the removal of ignorance, the wonder which forms their 
only available means for proving and preserving their authority 
would vanish also. But I now quit this subject, and pass on to 
my third point. 

After men persuaded themselves, that everything which is 
created is created for their sake, they were bound to consider 
as the chief quality in everything that which is most useful to 
themselves, and to account those things the best of all which 
have the most beneficial effect on mankind. Further, they were 
bound to form abstract notions for the explanation of the nature 
of things, such as goodness, badness, order, confusion, warmth, 
cold, beauty, deformity, and so on; and from the belief that they 
are free agents arose the further notions praise and blame, sin 
and merit. 

I will speak of these latter hereafter, when I treat of human 
nature; the former I will briefly explain here. 

Everything which conduces to health and the worship of God 
they have called good, everything which hinders these objects 
they have styled bad; and inasmuch as those who do not under¬ 
stand the nature of things do not verify phenomena in any way, 
but merely imagine them after a fashion, and mistake their 
imagination for understanding, such persons firmly believe that 
there is an order in things, being really ignorant both of things 
and their own nature. When phenomena are of such a kind, that 
the impression they make on our senses requires little effort of 
imagination, and can consequently be easily remembered, we 
say that they are well-ordered; if the contrary, that they are 
ill-ordered or confused. Further, .as things which are easily 
imagined are more pleasing to us, men prefer order to confusion 
—as though there were any order in nature, except in relation 
to our imagination—and say that God has created all things in 
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order; thus, without knowing it, attributing imagination to God, 
unless, indeed, they would have it that God foresaw human 
imagination, and arranged everything, so that it should be most 
easily imagined. If this be their theory, they would not, per¬ 
haps, be daunted by the fact that we find an infinite number of 
phenomena, far surpassing our imagination, and very many 
others which confound its weakness. But enough has been said 
on this subject. The other abstract notions are nothing but 
modes of imagining, in which the imagination is differently 
affected, though they are considered by the ignorant as the 
chief attributes of things, inasmuch as they believe that every¬ 
thing was created for the sake of themselves; and, according 
as they are affected by it, style it good or bad, healthy or rotten 
and corrupt. For instance, if the motion which objects we see 
communicate to our nerves be conducive to health, the objects 
causing it are styled beautiful; if a contrary motion be excited, 
they are styled ugly. 

Things which are perceived through our sense of smell are 
styled fragrant or fetid; if through our taste, sweet or bitter, 
full-flavoured or insipid; if through our touch, hard or soft, 
rough or smooth, &c. 

Whatsoever affects our ears is said to give rise to noise, 
sound, or harmony. In this last case, there are men lunatic 
enough to believe, that even God himself takes pleasure in har¬ 
mony; and philosophers are not lacking who have persuaded 
themselves, that the motion of the heavenly bodies gives rise to 
harmony—all of which instances sufficiently show that everyone 
judges of things according to the state of his brain, *or rather 
mistakes for things the forms of his imagination. We need no 
longer wonder that there have arisen all the controversies we 
have witnessed, and finally scepticism: for, although human 
bodies in many respects agree, yet in very many others they 
differ; so that what seems good to one seems bad to another; 
what seems well ordered to one seems confused to another; what 
is pleasing to one displeases another, and so on. I need not 
further enumerate, because this is not the place to treat the 
subject at length, and also because the fact is sufficiently well 
known. It is commonly said : ‘ ‘ So many men, so many minds; 
everyone is wise in his own way; brains differ as completely as 
palates.” All of which proverbs show, that men judge of 
things according to their mental disposition, and rather imagine 
than understand: for, if they understood phenomena, they would, 
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as mathematics attest, be convinced, if not attracted, by what 
I have urged. 

We have now perceived, that all the explanations commonly 
given to nature are mere modes of imagining, and do not indi¬ 
cate the true nature of anything, but only the constitution of the 
imagination; and, although they have names, as though they 
were entities, existing externally to the imagination, I call them 
entities imaginary rather than real; and, therefore, all argu¬ 
ments against us drawn from such abstractions are easily re¬ 
butted. 

Many argue in this way. If all things follow from a necessity 
of the absolutely perfect nature of God, why are there so many 
imperfections in nature? Such, for instance, as things corrupt 
to the point of putridity, loathsome deformity, confusion, evil, 
sin, &c. But these reasoners are, as I have said, easily confuted, 
for the perfection of things is to be reckoned only from their own 
nature and power; things are not more or less perfect, according 
as they delight or offend human senses, or according as they are 
serviceable or repugnant to mankind. To those who ask why 
God did not so create all men, that they should be governed only 
by reason, I give no answer but this: because matter was not 
lacking to him for the creation of every degree of perfection 
from highest to lowest; or, more strictly, because the laws of his 
nature are so vast, as to suffice for the production of everything 
conceivable by an infinite intelligence, as I have shown in 
Prop. xvi. 

Such are the misconceptions I have undertaken to note; if 
there are-any more of the same sort, everyone may easily dissi¬ 
pate them for himself with the aid of a little reflection. . . . 


III. The Relation of Mind and Body 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Elwes’s Translation, Vol. II, pp. 89-93 and 
244-247 and it comprises Propositions X-XIII of Part II of the Ethics 
and the Preface to Part V. 

Spinoza holds that man is not a substance nor an attribute, but 
his essence “is constituted by certain modifications of the attributes 
of God.” He means of the two known attributes—thought and exten¬ 
sion. The idea of an existing* thing is the beginning of man’s mind. 
The object of this idea is man’s body. Corresponding to each modi¬ 
fication in the body is a modification in the mind. We know the 
latter modifications clearly, but the former we know only confusedly. 
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This theory of the relation of mind and body is commonly called 
'parallelism. 

Spinoza denies the Stoic theory that the mind has absolute control 
over the emotions, a theory which is embodied in the story of the 
two dogs. He thinks that Descartes’s interaction theory is similar to 
the Stoic theory. He briefly expounds Descartes’s view, calling it 
an ingenious theory but expressing surprise that so great a philosopher 
should have devised such a theory. (See above, pp. 186-192.) He 
brings out the defects in the theory of interaction by asking a number 
of penetrating questions. He denies that there is any such gland 
as is required by Descartes’s theoiy. 

Prop. X. The being of substance does not appertain to the 
essence of man—in other words, substance does not constitute 
the actual being of man. 

Proof. —The being of substance involves necessary existence 
(Part i., Prop. vii). If, therefore, the being of substance ap¬ 
pertains to the essence of man, substance being granted, man 
would necessarily be granted also (II. Def. ii.), and, conse¬ 
quently, man would necessarily exist, which is absurd (II. Ax. 
i.). Therefore, &c. Q.E.D. 

Note. —This proposition may also be proved from I. v., in 
which it is shown that there cannot be two substances of the 
same nature; for as there may be many men, the being of 
substance is not that which constitutes the actual being of man. 
Again, the proposition is evident from the other properties of 
substance—namely, that substance is in its nature infinite, im¬ 
mutable, indivisible, &c., as anyone may see for himself. 

Corollary. —Hence it follows, that the essence of man is con¬ 
stituted by certain modifications of the attributes of God. For 
(by the last Prop.) the being of substance does not belong to 
the essence of man. That essence therefore (by i. 15) is some¬ 
thing which is in God, and which without God can neither be 
nor be conceived, whether it be a modification (i. 25 Coroll.), 
or a mode which expresses God’s nature in a certain conditioned 
manner. 

Note. —Everyone must surely admit, that nothing can be or 
be conceived without God. All men agree that God is the one 
and only cause of all things, both of their essence and of their 
existence; that is, God is not only the cause of things in respect 
to their being made ( secundum fieri), but also in respect to their 
being ( secundum esse). 

At the same time many assert, that that, without which a 
thing cannot be nor be conceived, belongs to the essence of that 
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thing; wherefore they believe that either the nature of God 
appertains to the essence of created things, or else that created 
things can be or be conceived without God; or else, as is more 
probably the case, they hold inconsistent doctrines. I think the 
cause for such confusion is mainly, that they do not keep to the 
proper order of philosophic thinking. The nature of God, which 
should be reflected on first, inasmuch as it is prior both in the 
order of knowledge and the order of nature, they have taken 
to be last in the order of knowledge, and have put into the first 
place what they call the objects of sensation; hence, while they 
are considering natural phenomena, they give no attention at 
all to the divine nature, and, when afterwards they apply their 
mind to the study of the divine nature, they are quite unable 
to bear in mind the first hypotheses, with which they have over¬ 
laid the knowledge of natural phenomena, inasmuch as such 
hypotheses are no help towards understanding the Divine na¬ 
ture. So that it is hardly to be wondered at, that these persons 
contradict themselves freely. 

However, I pass over this point. My intention here was only 
to give a reason for not saying, that that, without which a thing 
cannot be or be conceived, belongs to the essence of that thing: 
individual things cannot be or be conceived without God, yet 
God does not appertain to their essence. I said that “I con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the essence of a tiling that, which being 
given, the thing is necessarily given also, and which being re¬ 
moved, the thing is necessarily removed also; or that without 
which the thing, and which itself without the thing can neither 
be nor be conceived.” (II. Def. ii.) 

Prop. XI. The first element, which constiUctes the actual being 
of the human mind, is the idea of some particular thing actually 
existing. 

Proof. —The essence of man (by the Coroll, of the last Prop.) 
is constituted by certain modes of the attributes of God, namely 
(by II. Ax. ii.), by the modes of thinking, of all which (by II. 
Ax. iii.) the idea is prior in nature, and, when the idea is 
given, the other modes (namely, those of which the idea is prior 
in nature) must be in the same individual (by the same Axiom). 
Therefore an idea is the first element constituting the human 
mind. But not the idea of a non-existent thing, for then (II. 
viii. Coroll.) the idea itself cannot be said to exist; it must there¬ 
fore be the idea of something actually existing. But not of an 
infinite thing. For an infinite thing (I. xxi, xxii.), must always 
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necessarily exist; this would (by II. Ax. i.) involve an absurdity. 
Therefore the first element, which constitutes the actual being 
of the human mind, is the idea of something actually existing. 
Q.E.D. 

Corollary. —Hence it follows, that the human mind is part of 
the infinite intellect of God; thus when we say, that the human 
mind perceives this or that, we make the assertion, that God 
has this or that idea, not in so far as he is infinite, but in so far 
as he is displayed through the nature of the human mind, or 
in so far as he constitutes the essence of the human mind; and 
when we say that God has this or that idea, not only in so far 
as he constitutes the essence of the human mind, but also in so 
far as he, simultaneously with the human mind, has the further 
idea of another thing, we assert that the human mind perceives 
a thing in part or inadequately. 

Note. —Here, I doubt not, readers will come to a stand, and 
will call to mind many things which will cause them to hesitate; 
I therefore beg them to accompany me slowly, step by step, and 
not to pronounce on my statements, till they have read to the 
end. 

Prop. XII. Whatsoever comes to pass in the object of the 
idea, which constitutes the human mind, must be perceived by 
the human mind, or there will necessarily be an idea in the 
human mind of the said occurrence. That is, if the object of 
the idea constituting the human mind be a body, nothing can 
take place in that body without being perceived by the mind. 

Proof. —Whatsoever comes to pass in the object of any idea, 
the knowledge thereof is necessarily in God (II. ix. Coroll.), 
in so far as he is considered as affected by the idea of the said 
object. Therefore, whatsoever takes place in the object con¬ 
stituting the idea of the human mind, the knowledge thereof 
is necessarily in God, in so far as he constitutes the nature of 
the human mind; that is (by II. xi., Coroll.) the knowledge of 
the said thing will necessarily be in the mind, in other words 
the mind perceives it. 

Note. —This proposition is also evident, and is more clearly to 
be understood from II, vii., which see. 

Prop. XIII. The object of the idea constituting the human 
mind is the body, in other words a certain mode of extension 
which actually exists, and nothing else. 

Proof. —If indeed the body were not the object of the human 
mind, the ideas of the modifications of the body would not be 
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in God (II. ix. Coroll.) in virtue of his constituting our mind, 
but in virtue of his constituting the mind of something else; 
that is (II. xi. Coroll.) the ideas of the modifications of the body 
would not be in our mind; now (by II. Ax. iv.) we do possess the 
ideas of the modifications of the body. Therefore the object of 
the idea constituting the human mind is the body, and the body 
as it actually exists (II. xi.). Further, if there were any other 
object of the idea constituting the mind besides body, then, as 
nothing can exist from which some effect does not follow (I. 
xxxvi.) there would necessarily have to be in our mind an idea, 
which would be the effect of that other object (II, xi.) ; but (II. 
Ax. v.) there is no such idea. Wherefore the object of our mind 
is the body as it exists, and nothing else. Q.E.D. 

Note.-We thus comprehend, not only that the human mind 
is united to the body, but also the nature of the union between 
mind and body. However, no one will be able to grasp this 
adequately or distinctly, unless he first has adequate knowledge 
of the nature of our body. The propositions we have advanced 
hitherto have been entirely general, applying not more to men 
than to other individual things, all of which, though in differ¬ 
ent degrees, are animated. For of everything there is neces¬ 
sarily an idea in God, of which God is the cause, in the same 
way as there is an idea of the human body; thus whatever we 
have asserted of the idea of the human body must necessarily 
also be asserted of the idea of everything else. Still, on the 
other hand, we cannot deny that ideas, like objects, differ one 
from the other, one being more excellent than another and con¬ 
taining more reality, just as the object of one idea is more excel¬ 
lent than the object of another idea, and contains more reality. 

Wherefore, in order to determine, wherein the human mind 
differs from other things, and wherein it surpasses them, it is 
necessary for us to know the nature of its object, that is, of the 
human body. What this nature is, I am not able here to explain, 
nor is it necessary for the proof of what I advance, that I should 
do so. I will only say generally, that in proportion as any 
given body is more fitted than others for doing many actions 
or receiving many impressions at once, so also is the mind, of 
which it is the object, more fitted than others for forming many 
simultaneous perceptions; and the more the actions of one body 
depend on itself alone, and the fewer other bodies concur with 
it in action, the more fitted is the mind of which it is the object 
for distinct comprehension. We may thus recognize the su- 
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periority of one mind over others, and may further see the cause, 
why we have only a very confused knowledge of our body. . . . 

... At length I pass to the remaining portion of my Ethics, 
which is concerned with the way leading to freedom. I shall 
therefore treat therein of the power of the reason, showing how 
far the reason can control the emotions, and what is the nature 
of Mental Freedom or Blessedness; we shall then be able to see, 
how much more powerful the wise man is than the ignorant. 
It is no part of my design to point out the method and means 
whereby the understanding may be perfected, nor to show the 
skill whereby the body may be so tended, as to be capable of 
the due performance of its functions. The latter question lies 
in the province of Medicine, the former in the province of Logic. 
Here, therefore, I repeat, I shall treat only of the power of the 
mind, or of reason; and I shall mainly show the extent and na¬ 
ture of its dominion over the emotions, for their control and 
moderation. That we do not ’possess absolute dominion over 
them, I have already shown. Yet the Stoics have thought, that 
the emotions depended absolutely on our will, and that we could 
absolutely govern them. But these philosophers were compelled, 
by the protest of experience, not from their own principles, to 
confess, that no slight practice and zeal is needed to control and 
moderate them: and this someone endeavoured to illustrate by 
the example (if I remember rightly) of two dogs, the one a 
house-dog and the other a hunting-dog. For by long training it 
could be brought about, that the house-dog should become ac¬ 
customed to hunt, and the hunting-clog to cease from running 
after hares. To this opinion Descartes not a little inclines. 
For he maintained, that the soul or mind is specially united to 
a particular part of the brain, namely, to that part called the 
pineal gland, by the aid of which the mind is enabled to feel all 
the movements which are set going in the body, and also ex¬ 
ternal objects, and which the mind by a simple act of volition 
can put in motion in various ways. He asserted, that this gland 
is so suspended in the midst of the brain, that it could be moved 
by the slightest motion of the animal spirits: further, that this 
gland is suspended in the midst of the brain in as many different 
manners, as the animal spirits can impinge thereon; and, again, 
that as many different marks are impressed on the said gland, 
as there are different external objects which impel the animal 
spirits towards it; whence it follows, that if the will of the 
soul suspends the gland in a position, wherein it has already 
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been suspended once before by the animal spirits driven in one 
way or another, the gland in its turn reacts on the said spirits, 
driving and determining them to the condition wherein they 
were, when repulsed before by a similar position of the gland. 
He further asserted, that every act of mental volition is united 
in nature to a certain given motion of the gland. For instance, 
whenever anyone desires to look at a remote object, the act of 
volition causes the pupil of the eye to dilate, whereas, if the per¬ 
son in question had only thought of the dilatation of the pupil, 
the mere wish to dilate it would not have brought about the 
result, inasmuch as the motion of the gland, which serves to 
impel the animal spirits towards the optic nerve in a way which 
would dilate or contract the pupil, is not associated in nature 
with the wish to dilate or contract the pupil, but with the wish 
to look at remote or very near objects. Lastly, he maintained 
that, although every motion of the aforesaid gland seems to 
have been united by nature to one particular thought out of the 
whole number of our thoughts from the very beginning of our 
life, yet it can nevertheless become through habituation asso¬ 
ciated with other thoughts; this he endeavours to prove in the 
Passions de I’ame, I. 50. He thence concludes, that there is no 
soul so weak, that it cannot, under proper direction, acquire 
absolute power over its passions. For passions as defined by 
him are “ perceptions, or feelings, or disturbances of the soul, 
which are referred to the soul as species, and which (mark the 
expression) are produced, preserved, and strengthened through 
some movement of the spirits.’’ (Passions de l’ame , I. 27.) But, 
seeing that we can join any motion of the gland, or consequently 
of the spirits, to any volition, the determination of the will de¬ 
pends entirely on our own powers; if, therefore, we determine 
our will with sure and firm decisions in the direction to which 
we wish our actions to tend, and associate the motions of the 
passions which we wish to acquire with the said decisions, we 
shall acquire an absolute dominion over our passions. Such is 
the doctrine of this illustrious philosopher (in so far as I gather 
it from his own words) ; it is one which, had it been Jess in¬ 
genious, I could hardly believe to have proceeded from so great 
a man. Indeed, I am lost in wonder, that a philosopher, who 
had stoutly asserted, that he would draw no conclusions which 
do not follow from self-evident premises, and would affirm 
nothing which he did not clearly and distinctly perceive, and 
who had so often taken to task the scholastics for wishing to 
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explain obscurities through occult qualities, could maintain a 
hypothesis, beside which occult qualities are commonplace. 
What does he understand, I ask, by the union of the mind and 
the body? What clear and distinct conception has he got of 
thought in most intimate union with a certain particle of ex¬ 
tended matter? Truly I should like him to explain this union 
through its proximate cause. But he had so distinct a concep¬ 
tion of mind being distinct from body, that he could not assign 
any particular cause of the union between the two, or of the 
mind itself, but was obliged to have recourse to the cause of 
the whole universe, that is to God. Further, I should much 
like to know, what degrees of motion the mind can impart to 
this pineal gland, and with what force can it hold it suspended ? 
For I am in ignorance, whether this gland can be agitated more 
slowly or more quickly by the mind than by the animal spirits, 
and whether the motions of the passions, which we have closely 
united with firm decisions, cannot be again disjoined therefrom 
by physical causes; in which case it would follow that, although 
the mind firmly intended to face a given danger, and had united 
to this decision the motions of boldness, yet at the sight of the 
danger the gland might become suspended in a way, which 
would preclude the mind thinking of anything except running 
away. In truth, as there is no common standard of volition and 
motion, so is there no comparison possible between the powers 
of the mind and the power or strength of the body; consequently 
the strength of one cannot in any wise be determined by the 
strength of the other. We may also add, that there is no gland 
discoverable in the midst of the brain, so placed that it can 
thus easily be set in motion in so many ways, and also that 
all the nerves are not prolonged so far as the cavities of the 
brain. Lastly, I omit all the assertions which he makes con¬ 
cerning the will and its freedom, inasmuch as I have abun¬ 
dantly proved that his premises are false. Therefore, since the 
power of the mind, as I have shown above, is defined by the 
understanding only, we shall determine solely by the knowledge 
of the mind the remedies against the emotions, which I believe 
all have had experience of, but do not accurately observe or dis¬ 
tinctly see, and from the same basis we shall deduce all those 
conclusions, which have regard to the mind's blessedness. . . . 
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IV. Natural Right 


Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Elwes’s Translation, Yol. I, pp. 291-300 
and it comprises practically all of Chapter II of Spinoza’s A Political 
Treatise. 

Spinoza argues that the power of God is what makes natural things 
begin to exist and to continue in existence. Hence “every natural 
thing has by nature as much right, as it has power to exist and 
operate.” This applies to man. If men were purely rational their 
natural rights would always be determined by the power of reason 
only. “But men are more led by blind desire, than by reason,” and, 
hence, their natural rights are everywhere determined by their desires. 
And in considering the natural rights of men generally rational desires 
cannot be distinguished from irrational ones. Spinoza here turns 
aside to criticise those who think of men as “created directly by God.” 
On this view the first man was controlled wholly by reason until he 
was ensnared by the wiles of the devil. He rejects this orthodox view 
and insists that even the first man was as much subject to passions 
as we are. 

Spinoza next develops his paradoxical doctrine of human freedom. 
Every man is free to the extent that he lives according to reason, 
but no man does this perfectly. Ultimately we are all bound by 
nature. But we are also bound by our fellows. However, the only 
way others can effectively bind us is by deceiving our mind, and we 
are free from this bondage when we use our own reason. This is 
real freedom and it assumes the necessity of acting. 

Spinoza discusses promises and decides that they are broken by 
natural right whenever the giver of the promise decides that he will 
lose more by carrying it out than by breaking it. In the state of 
nature each man has the minimum of power. Moreover “without 
mutual help men can hardly support life and cultivate the mind.” 
Hence some form of government is necessary to that kind of natural 
right which is specifically human. If this is what the schoolmen 
meant by calling man “a sociable animal,” Spinoza thinks that they 
were right. The power of government over men he calls Dominion. 
He distinguishes three types of dominion—democracy, aristocracy and 
monarchy but he passes no judgment on their relative merits. 

In the state of nature no act is wrong, unless it is a wrong to the 
agent. Wrong-doing is only conceivable in a dominion or under a state. 
Spinoza objects to calling an act right, when reason controls the desire 
of an individual, since the failure of reason to control is a “weakness 
of the mind” and cannot be called wrong. We cannot define wrong as 
a violation of the laws of God, because no man can violate God’s 
laws. “We should remember that we are subject to God’s authority, as 
clay to that of the potter, who of the same lump makes some vessels 
unto honour, and others unto dishonour” (Romans IX, 21). Justice 
and injustice, like right and wrong, are only conceivable under a 
government. 
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... 2. Any natural tiling whatever can be just as well con¬ 
ceived, whether it exists or does not exist. As then the beginning 
of the existence of natural things cannot be inferred from their 
definition, so neither can their continuing to exist. For their 
ideal essence is the same, after they have begun to exist, as it 
was before they existed. As then their beginning to exist can¬ 
not be inferred from their essence, so neither can their continu¬ 
ing to exist; but they need the same power to enable them to go 
on existing, as to enable them to begin to exist. From which it 
follows, that the power, by which natural things exist, and 
therefore that by which they operate, can be no other than the 
eternal power of God itself. For were it another and a created 
power, it could not preserve itself, much less natural things, 
but it would itself, in order to continue to exist, have need of 
the same power which it needed to be created. 

3. From this fact therefore, that is, that the power whereby 
natural things exist and operate is the very power of God it¬ 
self, we easily understand what natural right is. For as God 
has a right to everything, and God’s right is nothing else, but 
his very power, as far as the latter is considered to be absolutely 
free; it follows from this, that every natural thing has by nature 
as much right, as it has power to exist and operate; since the 
natural power of every natural thing, whereby it exists and 
operates, is nothing else but the power of God, which is abso¬ 
lutely free. 

4. And so by natural right I understand the very laws or 
rules of nature, in accordance with which everything takes 
place, in other words, the power of nature itself. And so the 
natural right of universal nature, and consequently of every 
individual thing, extends as far as its power; and accordingly, 
whatever any man does after the laws of his nature, he does 
by the highest natural right, and he has as much right over na¬ 
ture as he has power. 

5. If then human nature has been so constituted, that men 
should live according to mere dictate of reason, and attempt 
nothing inconsistent therewith, in that case natural right, con¬ 
sidered as special to mankind, would be determined by the power 
of reason only. But men are more led by blind desire, than by 
reason: and therefore the natural power or right of human be¬ 
ings should be limited, not by reason, but by every appetite, 
whereby they are determined to action, or seek their own preser¬ 
vation. I, for my part, admit, that those desires, which arise 
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not from reason, are not so much actions as passive affections 
of man. But as we are treating here of the universal power or 
right of nature, we cannot here recognize any distinctions be¬ 
tween desires, which are engendered in us by reason, and those 
which are engendered by other causes; since the latter, as much 
as the former, are effects of nature, and display the natural im¬ 
pulse, by which man strives to continue in existence. For man, 
be he learned or ignorant, is part of nature, and everything, 
by which any man is determined to action, ought to be referred 
to the power of nature, that is, to that power, as it is limited 
by the nature of this or that man. For man, whether guided 
by reason or mere desire, does nothing save in accordance with 
the laws and rules of nature, that is, by natural right. (Sec¬ 
tion 4) 

6. But most people believe, that the ignorant rather disturb 
than follow the course of nature, and conceive of mankind in 
nature as of one dominion within another. For they maintain, 
that the human mind is produced by no natural causes, but 
created directly by God, and is so independent of other things, 
that it has an absolute power to determine itself, and make a 
right use of reason. Experience, however, teaches us but too 
well, that it is no more in our power to have a sound mind, than 
a sound body. Next, inasmuch as everything whatever, as far 
as in it lies, strives to preserve its own existence, we cannot at 
all doubt, that, were it as much in our power to live after the 
dictate of reason, as to be led by blind desire, all would be led 
by reason, and order their lives wisely; which is very far from 
being the case. For 

“Each is attracted by his own delight.” ( Virgil, Eel. ii. 65.) 
Nor do divines remove this difficulty, at least not by deciding, 
that the cause of this want of power is a vice or sin in human 
nature, deriving its origin from our first parents’ fall. For if 
it was even in the first man’s power as much to stand as to fall, 
and he was in possession of his senses, and had his nature un¬ 
impaired, how could it be, that he fell in spite of his knowledge 
and foresight? But they say, that he was deceived by the 
devil. Who then was it, that deceived the devil himself ? Who, 
I say, so maddened that very being that excelled all other created 
intelligences, that he wished to be greater than God? For was 
not his effort too, supposing him of sound mind, to preserve him¬ 
self and his existence, as far as in him lay? Besides, how could 
it happen, that the first man himself, being in his senses, and 
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master of his own will, should be led astray, and suffer himself 
to be taken mentally captive ? For if he had the power to make 
a right use of reason, it was not possible for him to be deceived, 
for as far as in him lay, he of necessity strove to preserve his 
existence and his soundness of mind. But the hypothesis is, 
that he had this in his power; therefore he of necessity main¬ 
tained his soundness of mind, and could not be deceived. But 
this from his history, is known to be false. And, accordingly, 
it must be admitted, that it was not in the first man’s power to 
make a right use of reason, but that, like us, he was subject to 
passions. 

7. But that man, like other beings, as far as in him lies, 
strives to preserve his existence, no one can deny. For if any 
distinction could be conceived on this point, it must arise from 
man’s having a free will. But the freer we conceived man to 
be, the more we should be forced to maintain, that he must of 
necessity preserve his existence and be in possession of his 
senses; as anyone will easily grant me, that does not confound 
liberty with contingency. For liberty is a virtue, or excellence. 
Whatever, therefore, convicts a man of weakness cannot be as¬ 
cribed to his liberty. And so man can by no means be called 
free, because he is able not to exist or not to use his reason, but 
only in so far as he preserves the power of existing and operat¬ 
ing according to the laws of human nature. The more, there¬ 
fore, we consider man to be free, the less we can say, that he 
can neglect to use reason, or choose evil in preference to good; 
and, therefore, God, who exists in absolute liberty, also under¬ 
stands and operates of necessity, that is, exists, understands, 
and operates according to the necessity of his own nature. For 
there is no doubt, that God operates by the same liberty whereby 
he exists. As then he exists by the necessity of his own nature, 
by the necessity of his own nature also he acts, that is, he acts 
with absolute liberty. 

8. So we conclude, that it is not in the power of any man 
always to use his reason, and be at the highest pitch of human 
liberty, and yet that everyone always, as far as in him lies, 
strives to preserve his own existence; and that (since each has 
as much right as he has power) whatever anyone, be he learned 
or ignorant, attempts and does, he attempts and does by su¬ 
preme natural right. From which it follows that the law and 
ordinance of nature, under which all men are born, and for the 
most part live, forbids nothing but what no one wishes or is able 
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to do, and is not opposed to strifes, hatred, anger, treachery, 
or, in general, anything that appetite suggests. For the bounds 
of nature are not the laws of human reason, which do but pur¬ 
sue the true interest and preservation of mankind, but other in¬ 
finite laws, which regard the eternal order of universal nature, 
whereof man is an atom; and according to the necessity of this 
order only are all individual beings determined in a fixed man¬ 
ner to exist and operate. Whenever, then, anything in nature 
seems to us ridiculous, absurd, or evil, it is because we have but 
a partial knowledge of things, and are in the main ignorant of 
the order and coherence of nature as a whole, and because we 
want everything to be arranged according to the dictate of our 
own reason; although, in fact, what our reason pronounces bad, 
is not really bad as regards the order and laws of universal 
nature, but only as regards the laws of our own nature taken 
separately. 

9. Besides, it follows that everyone is so far rightfully de¬ 
pendent on another, as he is under that other's authority, and 
so far independent, as he is able to repel all violence, and avenge 
to his heart's content all damage done to him, and in general to 
live after his own mind. 

10. lie has another under his authority, who holds him bound, 
or has taken from him arms and means of defence or escape, or 
inspired him with fear, or so attached him to himself by past 
favour, that the man obliged would rather please his benefactor 
than himself, and live after his mind than after his own. He 
that has another under authority in the first or second of these 
ways, holds but his body, not his mind. But in the third or 
fourth way he has made dependent on himself as well the mind 
as the body of the other; yet only as long as the fear or hope 
lasts, for upon the removal of the feeling the other is left in¬ 
dependent. 

11. The judgment can be dependent on another, only as far 
as that other can deceive the mind; whence it follows that the 
mind is so far independent, as it uses reason aright. Nay, inas¬ 
much as human power is to be reckoned less by physical vigour 
than by mental strength, it follows that those men are most in¬ 
dependent whose reason is strongest, and who are most guided 
thereby. And so I am altogether for calling a man so far free, 
as he is led by reason; because so far he is determined to action 
by such causes, as can be adequately understood by his unas¬ 
sisted nature, although by these causes he be necessarily de- 
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termined to action. For liberty, as we showed above (sec. 7), 
does not take away the necessity of acting, bnt supposes that 
necessity. 

12. The pledging of faith to any man, where one has but 
verbally promised to do this or that, which one might right¬ 
fully leave undone, or vice versa, remains so long valid as the 
will of him that gave his word remains unchanged. For he that 
has authority to break faith has, in fact, bated nothing of his 
own right, but only made a present of words. If, then, he, being 
by natural right judge in his own case, comes to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly (for “to err is human”), that more harm 
than profit will come of his promise, by the judgment of his 
own mind he decides that the promise should be broken, and by 
natural right (sec. 9) he will break the same. 

13. If two come together and unite their strength, they have 
jointly more power, and consequently more right over nature 
than both of them separately, and the more there are that have 
so joined in alliance, the more right they all collectively will 
possess. 

14. In so far as men are tormented by anger, envy, or any 
passion implying hatred, they are drawn asunder and made 
contrary one to another, and therefore are so much the more to 
be feared, as they are more powerful, crafty, and cunning than 
the other animals. And because men are in the highest degree 
liable to these passions (Chap. I, Sec. 5), therefore men are 
naturally enemies. For he is my greatest enemy, whom I must 
most fear and be on my guard against. 

15. But inasmuch as (Sec. 6) in the state of nature each is 
so long independent, as he can guard against oppression by an¬ 
other, and it is in vain for one man alone to try and guard 
against all, it follows hence that so long as the natural right of 
man is determined by the power of every individual, and be¬ 
longs to everyone, so long it is a nonentity, existing in opinion 
rather than fact, as there is no assurance of making it good. 
And it is certain that the greater cause of fear every individual 
has, the less power, and consequently the less right, he possesses. 
To this must be added, that without mutual help men can hardly 
support life and cultivate the mind. And so our conclusion is, 
that that natural right, which is special to the human race, can 
hardly be conceived, except where men have general rights, and 
combine to defend the possession of the lands they inhabit and 
cultivate, to protect themselves, to repel all violence, and to live 
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according to the general judgment of all. For (Sec. 13) the 
more there are that combine together, the more riglr: they col¬ 
lectively possess. And if this is why the schoolmen want to 
call man a sociable animal—I mean because men ir the state 
of nature can hardly be independent—I have nothing to say 
against them. 

16. Where men have general rights, and are all guided, as 
it were, by one mind, it is certain (Sec. 13), that every individ¬ 
ual has the less right the more the rest collectively exceed him 
in power; that is, he has, in fact, no right over nature but that 
which the common law allows him. But whatever he is ordered 
by the general consent, he is bound to execute, or may right¬ 
fully be compelled thereto (Sec. 4). 

17. This right, which is determined by the power of a multi¬ 
tude, is generally called Dominion. And, speaking generally, 
he holds dominion, to whom are entrusted by common consent 
affairs of state—such as the laying down, interpretation, and 
abrogation of laws, the fortification of cities, deciding on war 
and peace, &c. But if this charge belong to a council, composed 
of the general multitude, then the dominion is called a democ¬ 
racy ; if the council be composed of certain chosen persons, then 
it is an aristocracy; and if, lastly, the care of affairs of state 
and, consequently, the dominion rest with one man, then it has 
the name of monarchy. 

18. From what we have proved in this chapter, it becomes 
clear to us that, in the state of nature, wrong-doing is impos¬ 
sible ; or, if anyone does wrong, it is to himself, not to another. 
For no one by the law of nature is bound to please another, un¬ 
less he chooses, nor to hold anything to be good or evil, but what 
he himself, according to his own temperament, pronounces to be 
so; and, to speak generally, nothing is forbidden by the law of 
nature, except what is beyond everyone’s power (Secs. 5 and 
8). But wrong-doing is action, which cannot lawfully be com¬ 
mitted. But if men by the ordinance of nature were bound to 
be led by reason, then all of necessity would be so led. For the 
ordinances of nature are the ordinances of God (Secs. 2, 3), 
which God has instituted by the liberty, whereby he exists, and 
they follow, therefore, from the necessity of the divine nature 
(Sec. 7), and, consequently, are eternal, and cannot be broken. 
But men are chiefly guided by appetite, without reason; yet for 
all this they do not disturb the course of nature, but follow it 
of necessity. And, therefore, a man ignorant and w r eak of mind, 
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is no more bound by natural law to order his life wisely, than a 
sick man is bound to be sound of body. 

19. Therefore wrong-doing cannot be conceived of, but under 
dominion—that is, where, by the general right of the whole 
dominion, it is decided what is good and what evil, and where 
no one does anything rightfully, save what he does in accord¬ 
ance with the general decree or consent (Sec. 16). For that, as 
we said in the last section, is wrong-doing, which cannot law¬ 
fully be committed, or is by law forbidden. But obedience is 
the constant will to execute that, which by law is good, and by 
the general decree ought to be done. 

20. Yet we are accustomed to call that also wrong, which is 
done against the sentence of sound reason, and to give the name 
of obedience to the constant will to moderate the appetite ac¬ 
cording to the dictate of reason: a manner of speech which I 
should quite approve, did human liberty consist in the licence 
of appetite, and slavery in the dominion of reason. But as 
human liberty is the greater, the more man can be guided by 
reason, and moderate his appetite, we cannot without great im¬ 
propriety call a rational life obedience, and give the name of 
wrong-doing to that which is, in fact, a weakness of the mind, 
not a°licence of the mind directed against itself, and for which 
a man may be called a slave, rather than free (Secs. 7 and 11). 

21. However, as reason teaches one to practise piety, and be 
of a calm and gentle spirit, which cannot be done save under 
dominion ; and, further, as it is impossible for a multitude to be 
guided, as it were, by one mind, as under dominion is required, 
unless it has laws ordained according to the dictate of reason; 
men who are accustomed to live under dominion are not, there¬ 
fore, using words so improperly, when they call that wrong¬ 
doing which is done against the sentence of reason, because the 
laws of the best dominion ought to be framed according to that 
dictate (Sec. 18). But, as for my saying (Sec. 18) that man in 
a state of nature, if he does wrong at all, does it against him¬ 
self, see, on this point, Chap. IV., Secs. 4, 5, where is shown, in 
what sense we can say, that he who holds dominion and possesses 
natural right, is bound by laws and can do wrong. 

22. As far as religion is concerned, it is further clear, that a 
man is most free and most obedient to himself when he most 
loves God, and worships him in sincerity. But so far as we 
regard, not the course of nature, which we do not understand, 
but the dictates of reason only, which respect religion, and like- 
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wise reflect that these dictates are revealed to ns by God, speak¬ 
ing, as it were, within ourselves, or else were revealed to prophets 
as laws; so far, speaking in human fashion, we say that man 
obeys God when he worships him in sincerity, and, on the con¬ 
trary, does wrong when he is led by blind desire. But, at the 
same time, we should remember that we are subject to God’s 
authority, as clay to that of the potter, who of the same lump 
makes some vessels unto honour, and other unto dishonour. 
(Romans ix. 21.) And thus man can, indeed, act contrarily to 
the decrees of God, as far as they have been written like laws 
in the minds of ourselves or the prophets, but against that 
eternal decree of God, which is written in universal nature, and 
has regard to the course of nature as a whole, he can do nothing. 

23. As, then, wrong-doing and obedience, in their strict 
sense, so also justice and injustice cannot be conceived of, ex¬ 
cept under dominion. For nature offers nothing that can be 
called this man’s rather than another’s; but under nature every¬ 
thing belongs to all—that is, they have authority to claim it for 
themselves. But under dominion, where it is by common law 
determined what belongs to this man, and what to that, he is 
called just who has a constant will to render to every man his 
own, but he unjust who strives, on the contrary, to make his own 
that which belongs to another. 

24. But that praise and blame are emotions of joy and sad¬ 
ness, accompanied by an idea of human excellence or weakness 
as their cause, w r e have explained in our Ethics. . . . 


Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Wliat theory of the nature of good and evil is implied in the 
first part of the first selection? Do you agree with this theory? 
Explain why or why not. 

2. Hoav does Spinoza define the intellectual love of God? How 
does he define God? Make a list of the various characteristics 
which he attributes to God. Does Spinoza’s idea that God is 
the highest good square with his conception of the nature of good? 

3. State briefly and concisely each of Spinoza’s proofs that substance 
or God exists. Which do you regard as the strongest and why? 
Which do you think Spinoza regards as the strongest? 

4. What are the chief reasons against believing in final causes or 
that nature acts with ends in view? 

5. How does Spinoza deal with the problem of evil and what do 
you think of his solution of this problem? 

6. Compare Spinoza’s account of the relation of mind and body 
with that of Descartes above, p. 189. Lkt the criticisms Spinoza 
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makes of Descartes near the end of the selection dealing with this 
problem. Which theory do you like best and why? 

7. Is Spinoza’s theory of the relation of mind and body the same 
as that of Malebranche’s? Give reason for your answer. 

8. Compare Spinoza’s account of natural right with Hobbes’s theory 
°f the state of nature above, pp. 145 if. Draw up a list of the 
similarities and differences between these two philosophers. 


CHAPTER X 


GOTTFRIED WILHELM VON LEIBNIZ 

(Translations from the French by George Martin Duncan ) 

I. Wisdom and the Three Arts 
Introduction and Analysis 

All the selections from Leibniz are from Professor G. M. Duncan’s 
The Philosophical Works of Leibniz , published by The Tuttle, More¬ 
house & Taylor Co. (New Haven, 1908), and reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. This volume will hereafter be referred to as D. 
This selection is from pp. 295-298. The title is abbreviated. 

Leibniz lays down a definition of wisdom as a sufficiently perfect 
grasp of the principles of the sciences and of the art of applying 
them to enable one to attain comfort and self-mastery. It embodies 
a knowledge of three arts, (i) The Art of Reasoning Well, which 
consists of three basic maxims (a) doubting for the sake of certainty, 
(b) distinguishing the degrees of probability of our beliefs, and (c) 
careful examination of each step in every inference made, (ii) The 
Art of Discovery. Here Leibniz lists ten maxims, including definition, 
analysis, repetition of the analysis to insure accuracy, and prediction 
of the outcome, (iii) The Art of Remembering. Leibniz lists seven 
rules, such as attentiveness, enumeration of data, recognition of 
differences and of resemblances, inventiveness and the use of mnemonic 
devices and manuals. 

Wisdom is a perfect knowledge of the principles of all the 
sciences and of the art of applying them. I call principles all 
the fundamental truths which suffice for drawing thence all con¬ 
clusions in case of need, after some exercise and with some little 
application. In a word, that which serves to lead the mind to 
regulate the manners, to subsist honestly, and everywhere, even 
if one were amid barbarians, to preserve the health, to perfect 
one’s self in every kind of thing of which one may have need, 
and to provide, finally, the conveniences of life. The art of 
applying these principles to exigencies, embraces the art of 
judging well or reasoning, the art of discovering unknown 
truths, and finally, of remembering what one knows, in the nick 
of time and when one has need of it. 

276 
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The art of reasoning well consists in the following 
maxims: 

1. Nothing is ever to be recognized as true but what is so 
manifest that no ground for doubt can be found. This is why 
it will be well, in beginning one’s investigation, to imagine one’s 
self interested in sustaining the contrary, in order to see if this 
incitement could not arouse one to find that the matter has some¬ 
thing solid to be said in its favor. For prejudices must be 
avoided and nothing be ascribed to things but what they include. 
But also one must never be opinionated. 

2. When there appears to be no means of attaining this as¬ 
surance, we must, in waiting for greater light, content our¬ 
selves with probability. But we must distinguish the degrees of 
probability and we must remember that all that we infer from 
a principle which is but probable must bear the marks of the 
imperfection of its source, especially when several probabilities 
must be supposed in order to reach this conclusion, for it thereby 
becomes still less certain than was each probability which serves 
it as basis. 

3. To infer one truth from another, a certain connection, 
which shall be without interruption, must be observed. For as 
one may feel sure that a chain will hold when he is assured that 
each separate link is of good material and that it clasps the 
two neighboring links, viz., the one preceding and the one fol¬ 
lowing it, so we may be sure of the accuracy of the reasoning 
when the matter is good, that is to say, when nothing doubtful 
enters into it, and when the form consists in a perpetual conca¬ 
tenation of truths which allows of no gap. For example, A is 
B and B is C. and C is D, hence A is D. This concatenation 
will always teach us never to put in the conclusion more than 
there was in the premises. 

The art of discovery consists in the following maxims: 

1. In order to know a thing we must consider all the requis¬ 
ites of that thing, that is to say, all that which suffices to dis¬ 
tinguish it from every other thing. This is what is called defini¬ 
tion, nature, reciprocal property. 

2. Having once found a means of distinguishing it from 
every other thing, this same first rule must be applied to the 
consideration of each condition or requisite which enters into 
this means, and all the requisites of each requisite must be con¬ 
sidered. And this is what I call true analysis or distribution of 
the difficulty into several parts. 
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3. When we have pushed the analysis to the end, that is to 
say, when we have considered the requisites which enter into 
the consideration of the thing proposed and even the requisites 
of the requisites, and when we have finally come to the considera¬ 
tion of some natures which are understood only through them¬ 
selves, which are without requisites and which need nothing out¬ 
side of themselves in order to be conceived, we have reached a 
perfect knowledge of the thing proposed. 

4. When the thing deserves it, we must try to have this per¬ 
fect knowledge present in the mind all at once, and this is done 
by repeating the analysis several times until it seems to us that 
we see the whole of it at a single glance of the mind. And for 
this result a certain order in repetition must be observed. 

5. The mark of perfect knowledge is when nothing presents 
itself in the thing in question for which we cannot account and 
when there is no conjuncture the outcome of which we cannot 
predict beforehand. It is very difficult to carry through an 
analysis of things, but it is not so difficult to complete the anal¬ 
ysis of truths of which we have need. Because the analysis of 
a truth is completed when its demonstration has been found, and 
it is not always necessary to complete the analysis of the sub¬ 
ject or predicate in order to find the demonstration of a propo¬ 
sition. Most often the beginning of the analysis of a thing suf¬ 
fices for the analysis or perfect knowledge of the truth which 
we know of the thing. 

6. We must always begin our investigations with the easiest 
thing, such as the most general and the simplest, likewise those 
on which it is easy to make experiments and to find their rea¬ 
son, such as numbers, lines, motions. 

7. We must proceed in order, and from easy things to those 
which are difficult, and we must try to discover some progres¬ 
sion in the order of our meditations, so that we may have nature 
itself as our guide and voucher. 

8. We must try to omit nothing in all our distributions or 
enumerations. For this, dichotomies by opposite members are 
very useful. 

9. The fruit of several analyses of different particular mat¬ 
ters will be the catalogue of simple thoughts, or those which 
are not far removed from simple. 

10. Having the catalogue of simple thoughts, we shall be in 
position to recommence a priori and to explain the origin of 
things, beginning at their source, in a perfect order and in a 
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combination or synthesis absolutely complete. And this is all 
that our mind can do in the state in which it is at present. 

THE ART OF REMEMBERING in the nick of time and 
when it is needed what one knows, consists in the following 
observations: 

1. We must accustom ourselves to ~be present-minded, that is 
to say, to be able to meditate just as well in a tumult, on occa¬ 
sion, and in danger, as in our cabinet. This is why we must 
test ourselves on occasions and even seek them; with this pre¬ 
caution, however, that we do not expose ourselves without good 
reason to irreparable evil. In the meanwhile it is good to exer¬ 
cise ourselves on occasions when the danger is imaginary or 
small, as in our sport, conversations, conferences, exercises, and 
comedies. 

2. We must accustom ourselves to enumerations. This is 
why it is well to exercise ourselves in collecting all possible 
cases of the matter in question, all the species of a genus, all the 
conveniences or inconveniences of a means, all possible ways of 
aiming at some end. 

3. We must accustom ourselves to distinctions; namely, two 
or more very similar things being given, to find on the spot all 
their differences. 

4. We must accustom ourselves to analogies; namely, two or 
more very different things being given to find their resemblances. 

5. We must be able to adduce on the spot things which closely 
resemble the given thing or which are very different from it. 
For example, when one denies some general maxim, it is well if 
I can adduce on the spot some examples. And when another 
quotes some maxim against me, it is well if I can forthwith 
oppose an instance to him. When one tells me a story, it is 
well if I can adduce then and there a similar one. 

6. When there are truths or knowledges in which the natural 
connection of the subject with its predicate is not known to us, 
as happens in matters of fact and in truths of experience, in 
order to retain them we must make use of certain artifices, as 
for example, for the specific properties of simples, natural, civil 
and ecclesiastical history, geography, customs, laws, canons, 
languages. I see nothing so fitted to make us retain these things 
as burlesque verses and sometimes certain figures; also hypoth¬ 
eses invented to explain them in imitation of natural things (as 
an appropriate etymology, true or false, for languages, Regula 
mundi, in imagining certain orders of providence for history). 
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7 . Finally, it is well to make an inventory in writing of the 
knowledges which are the most useful, with a register or alpha¬ 
betical table. And finally a portable manual must be drawn 
therefrom of what is most necessary and most ordinary. 

II. The Relation of the Senses to the Intellect 
Introduction and Analysis 

This title is mine. The selection is a part of a letter of Leibniz to 
Queen Charlotte of Prussia, Avritten in 1702 and entitled On the Super¬ 
sensible Element in Knowledge and on the Immaterial in Nature, 
D., pp. 157-164. 

Leibniz holds that our external sense organs give us a knowledge 
of the existence of particular sense objects, but do not enable us to 
understand them. “Sensible qualities are in fact occult qualities .” 
It is true that many discoveries have been made of these occult 
qualities, yet we do not understand their causes and we do not even 
possess nominal definitions of them. Such ideas are clear but they 
are not distinct. However, the senses give us other qualities such 
as numbers and patterns. These we ascribe to common sense, because 
they do not belong to any one of the senses. Their existence proves 
that we have an internal sense where the perceptions of the external 
senses are fused. This is imagination and out of its clear and distinct 
ideas it builds- the pure mathematical sciences and applies them to 
nature. This is only possible because something higher than imag¬ 
ination and the senses is supplied by the understanding . The under¬ 
standing has its own unique objects. “Such is the object of my thought 
when I think of myself.” Applying the idea of the Ego to others 
I reach such metaphysical concepts as substance in general, cause, 
effect, action and similarity. There are, then, three grades of ideas: 
(a) the sensible only, (b) the sensible and the intelligible, and (c) the 
intelligible only. The existence of intellect and its objects is “incom¬ 
parably more sure than the existence of sensible things.” 

Leibniz applies this theory to various types of objects. First to 
being and to truth, then to logical processes such as the conversion 
of propositions, then to the axioms of mathematics, and finally to 
inductions about nature. The uncertainty of inductions based only 
upon an enumeration of instances is illustrated, first, by an example 
from arithmetic and, secondly, by the Englishman who argued that 
we can avoid death. Such examples show that our knowledge of 
nature does not rest upon the senses and enumeration of cases 
observed with the senses, but on a “light born within us.” He refers 
to Socrates’s eliciting the knowledge of mathematics from a child 
who had never been taught (see Plato’s dialogue entitled Meno) as 
proof of this. He admits that the senses are necessary to knowledge 
but he denies that sense material constitutes the essence of knowledge. 

... We use the external senses as, to use the comparison of 
one of the ancients, a blind man does a stick, and they make us 
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know their particular objects, which are colors, sounds, odors, 
flavors, and the qualities of touch. But they do not make us 
know what these sensible qualities are or in what they consist. 
For examples, whether red is the revolving of certain small glob¬ 
ules which it is claimed cause light; whether heat is the whir¬ 
ling of a very fine dust; whether sound is made in the air as 
circles in the water when a stone is thrown into it, as certain 
philosophers claim; this is what we do not see. And we could 
not even understand how this revolving, these whirlings and 
these circles, if they should be real, should cause exactly these 
perceptions which we have of red, of heat, of noise. Thus it 
may be said that sensible qualities are in fact occult qualities, 
and that there must be others more manifest which can render 
the former more explicable. And far from understanding only 
sensible things, it is exactly these which we understand the least. 
And although they are familiar to us we do not understand them 
the better for that; as a pilot understands no better than an¬ 
other person the nature of the magnetic needle which turns 
toward the north, although he has it always before his eyes in 
the compass, and although he does not admire it any the more 
for that reason. 

I do not deny that many discoveries have been made con¬ 
cerning the nature of these occult qualities, as, for example, we 
know by what kind of refraction blue and yellow are formed, 
and that these two colors mixed form green; but for all this we 
cannot yet understand how the perception which we have of 
these three colors results from these causes. Also we have not 
even nominal definitions of such qualities by which to explain 
the terms. The purpose of nominal definitions is to give suffi¬ 
cient marks by which the thing may be recognized; for ex¬ 
ample, assayers have marks by which they distinguish gold 
from every other metal, and even if a man had never seen gold 
these signs might be taught him so that he would infallibly 
recognize it if he should some day meet with it. But it is not 
the same with these sensible qualities; and marks to recognize 
blue, for example, could not be given if we had never seen it. 
So that blue is its own mark, and in order that a man may know 
what blue is it must necessarily be shown to him. 

It is for this reason that we are accustomed to say that the 
notions of these qualities are clear, for they serve to recognize 
them; but that these same notions are not distinct, because we 
cannot distinguish or develop that which they include. It is an 
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1 know not what of which we are conscious, but for which we 
cannot account. Whereas we can make another understand 
what a thing is of which we have some description or nominal 
definition, even although we should not have the thing itself at 
hand to show him. However we must do the senses the justice 
to say that, in addition to these occult qualities, they make us 
know other qualities which are more manifest and which furnish 
more distinct notions. And these are those which we ascribe 
to the common sense, because there is no external sense to which 
they are particularly attached and belong. And here defini¬ 
tions of the terms or words employed may be given. Such 
is the idea of numbers, which is found equally in sounds, colors, 
and touches. It is thus that we perceive also figures, which are 
common to colors and to touches, but which we do not notice in 
sounds. Although it is true that in order to conceive distinctly 
numbers and even figures, and to form sciences of them, we 
must come to something which the senses cannot furnish, and 
which the understanding adds to the senses. 

As therefore our sold compares (for example) the numbers 
and figures which are in colors with the numbers and figures 
which are found by touch, there must be an internal sense, in 
which the perceptions of these different external senses are found 
united. This is what is called the imagination, which comprises 
at once the notions of the particular senses, which are clear but 
confused, and the notions of the common sense, which are clear 
and distinct. And these clear and distinct ideas which are sub¬ 
ject to the imagination are the objects of the mathematical 
sciences, namely of arithmetic and geometry, which are pure 
mathematical sciences, and of the application of these sciences 
to nature, forming mixed mathematics. It is evident also that 
particular sensible qualities are susceptible of explanations and 
of reasonings only in so far as they involve what is common 
to the objects of several external senses, and belong to the in¬ 
ternal sense. For those who try to explain sensible qualities 
distinctly always have recourse to the ideas of mathematics, 
and these ideas always involve size or multitude of parts. It 
is true that the mathematical sciences would not be demonstra¬ 
tive, and would consist in a simple induction or observation, 
which would never assure us of the perfect generality of the 
truths there found, if something higher and which intelligence 
alone can furnish did not come to the aid of the imagination and 
the senses. 

There are, therefore, objects of still other nature, which are 
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not included at all in what is observed in the objects of the 
senses in particular or in common, and which consequently are 
not objects of the imagination either. Thus besides the sensible 
and imageable, there is that which is purely intelligible, as being 
the object of the understanding alone, and such is the object of 
my thought when I think of myself. 

This thought of the Ego, which informs me of sensible 
objects, and of my own action resulting therefrom, adds some¬ 
thing to the objects of the senses. To think a color and to ob¬ 
serve that one thinks it, are two very different thoughts, as dif¬ 
ferent as the color is from the Ego which thinks it. And as I 
conceive that other beings may also have the right to say I, or 
that it could be said for them, it is through this that I conceive 
what is called substance in general, and it is also the considera¬ 
tion of the Ego itself which furnishes other metaphysical no¬ 
tions, such as cause, effect, action, similarity, etc., and even 
those of logic and of ethics. Thus it can be said that there is 
nothing in the understanding which does not come from the 
senses, except the understanding itself, or that which under¬ 
stands. 

There are then three grades of notions: the sensible only, 
which are the objects appropriate to each sense in particular; 
the sensible and at the same time intelligible, which pertain to 
the common sense; and the intelligible only, which belong to the 
understanding. The first and the second are both imageable, 
but the third are above the imagination. The second and third 
are intelligible and distinct; but the first are confused, although 
they are clear or recognizable. 

Being itself and truth are not known wholly through the 
senses; for it would not be impossible for a creature to have 
long and orderly dreams, resembling our life, of such a sort that 
everything which it thought it perceived through the senses 
would be but mere appearances . There must therefore be some¬ 
thing beyond the senses, which distinguishes the true from the 
apparent. But the truth of the demonstrative sciences is ex¬ 
empt from these doubts, and must even serve for judging, of 
the truth of sensible things. For as able philosophers, ancient 
and modern, have already well remarked:—if all that I should 
think that I see should be but a dream, it would always be true 
that I who think while dreaming, would be something, and 
would actually think in many ways, for which there must always 
be some reason. 

Thus what the ancient Flatonists have observed is very 
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true, and is very worthy of being considered, that the existence 
of sensible things and particularly of the Ego which thinks 
and which is called spirit or soul, is incomparably more sure 
than the existence of sensible things; and that thus it would not 
be impossible, speaking with metaphysical rigor, that there 
should be at bottom only these intelligible substances, and that 
sensible things should be but appearances. While on the other 
hand our lack of attention makes us take sensible things for the 
only true things. It is well also to observe that if I should dis¬ 
cover any demonstrative truth, mathematical or other, while 
dreaming (as might in fact be), it would be just as certain as if 
I had been awake. This shows us how intelligible truth is 
independent of the truth or of the existence outside of us of 
sensible and material things. 

This conception of being and of truth is found therefore in 
the Ego and in the understanding, rather than in the external 
senses and in the perception of exterior objects. 

There we find also what it is to affirm, to deny, to doubt, to 
will, to act. But above all we find there the force of the conse¬ 
quences or reasoning, which are a part of what is called the 
natural light. For example, from this premise, that no wise 
man is wicked, we may, by reversing the terms, draw this con¬ 
clusion, that no wicked man is wise. Whereas from this sen¬ 
tence, that every wise man is praiseworthy, we cannot conclude 
by converting it, that every one praiseworthy is wise but only 
that some praiseworthy ones are wise. Although we may al¬ 
ways convert particular affirmative propositions, for example, 
if some wise man is rich it must also be that some rich men are 
wise, this cannot be done in particular negatives. For example, 
we may say that there are charitable persons who are not just, 
which happens when charity is not sufficiently regulated; but 
we cannot infer from this that there are just persons who are 
not charitable; for in justice are included at the same time char¬ 
ity and the rule of reason. 

It is also by this natural light that the axioms of mathematics 
are recognized; for example, that if from two equal things the 
same quantity be taken away the things which remain are equal; 
likewise that if in a balance everything is equal on the one side 
and on the other, neither will incline, a thing which we foresee 
without ever having experienced it. It is upon such foundations 
that we construct arithmetic, geometry, mechanics and the other 
demonstrative sciences; in which, in truth, the senses are very 
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necessary, in order to have certain ideas of sensible things, and 
experiments are necessary to establish certain facts, and even 
useful to verify reasonings as by a kind of proof. But the 
force of the demonstrations depends upon intelligible notions 
and truths, which alone are capable of making us discern what 
is necessary, and which, in the conjectural sciences, are even 
capable of determining demonstratively the degree of prob¬ 
ability upon certain given suppositions, in order that we may 
choose rationally among opposite appearances, the one which is 
greatest. Nevertheless this part of the art of reasoning has not 
yet been cultivated as much as it ought to be. 

But to return to necessary truths, it is generally true that we 
know them only by this natural light, and not at all by the ex¬ 
periences of the senses. For the senses can very well make 
known, in some sort, what is, but they cannot make known what 
ought to he or could not be otherwise. 

For example, although we may have experienced numberless 
times that every massive body tends toward the centre of the 
earth and is not sustained in the air, we are not sure that this 
is necessary as long as we do not understand the reason of it. 
Thus we could not be sure that the same thing would occur in 
air at a higher altitude, at a hundred or more leagues above 
us; and there are philosophers who imagine that the earth is a 
magnet, and as the ordinary magnet does not attract the needle 
when a little removed from it, they think that the attractive 
force of the earth does not extend very far either. I do not say 
that they are right, but I do say that one cannot go very cer¬ 
tainly beyond the experiences one has had, when one is not aided 
by reason. 
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This is why the geometricians have always 
considered that what is only proved by induc¬ 
tion or by examples, in geometry or in arith¬ 
metic, is never perfectly proved. For example, 
experience teaches us that odd numbers con¬ 
tinuously added together produce the square 
numbers, that is to say, those which come from 
multiplying a number by itself. Thus 1 and 3 
make 4, that is to say 2 times 2. And 1 and 3 
and 5 make 9, that is to say 3 times 3. And 1 
and 3 and 5 and 7 make 16, that is 4 times 4. 
And 1 and 3 and 5 and 7 and 9 make 25, that is 
5 times 5. And so on. 
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However, if one should experience it a hundred thousand 
times, continuing the calculation very far, he may reasonably 
think that this will always follow; but he does not therefore 
have absolute certainty of it, unless he learns the demonstrative 
reason which the mathematicians found out long ago. And it 
is on this foundation of the uncertainty of inductions, but car¬ 
ried a little too far, that an Englishman has lately wished to 
maintain that we can avoid death. For (said he) the inference 
is not good: my father, my grandfather, my great-grandfather 
are dead and all the others who have lived before us; therefore 
we shall also die. For their death has no influence on us. The 
trouble is that we resemble them a little too much in this respect 
that the causes of their death subsist also in us. For the resem¬ 
blance would not suffice to draw sure consequences without the 
consideration of the same reasons. 

In truth there are experiments which succeed numberless 
times and ordinarily, and yet it is found in some extraordinary 
cases that there are instances where the experiment does not 
succeed. For example, if we should have found a hundred thou¬ 
sand times that iron put all alone on the surface of water goes 
to the bottom, we are not sure that this must always happen. 
And without recurring to the miracle of the prophet Elisha, 
who made iron float, we know that an iron pot may be made so 
hollow that it floats, and that it can even carry besides a con¬ 
siderable weight, as do boats of copper or of tin. And even the 
abstract sciences like geometry furnish cases in which what 
ordinarily occurs occurs no longer. For example, we ordinarily 
find that two lines which continually approach each other finally 
meet, and many people will almost swear that this could never 
be otherwise. And nevertheless geometry furnishes us with 
extraordinary lines, which are for this reason called asymptotes, 
which prolonged ad infinitum continually approach each other, 
and nevertheless never meet. 

This consideration shows also that there is a light born with 
us. For since the senses and inductions could never teach us 
truths which are thoroughly universal, nor that which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, but only that which is, and that which is found 
in particular examples; and since we nevertheless know neces¬ 
sary and universal truths of the sciences, a privilege which we 
have above the brutes; it follows that we have derived these 
truths in part from what is within us. Thus we may lead a 
child to these by simple interrogations, after the manner of 
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Socrates, without telling him anything, and without making him 
experiment at all upon the truth of what is asked him. And 
this could very easily be practiced in numbers and other similar 
matters. 0 

I agree, nevertheless, that in the present state the external 
senses are necessary to us for thinking, and that, if we had none, 
we could not think. But that which is necessary for something 
does not for all that constitute its essence. Air is necessary for 
life, but our life is something else than air. The senses furnish 
us the matter for reasoning, and we never have thoughts so 
abstract that something from the senses is not mingled there¬ 
with ; but reasoning requires something else in addition to what 
is from the senses. . . . 


III. The Monadology 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from D., pp. 308-323. It is a summary of Leibniz’s 
philosophical principles as set forth in numerous papers and, more 
at length, in the Theodicee. The author’s briefer Principles of Nature 
and of Grace sets forth similar ideas and was the germ out of which 
the Monadology developed. (See D., pp. 299-307.) 

The Monadology falls into two main divisions: paragraphs 1-48 
and 49-90. The first division sets forth Leibniz’s conception of the 
monads or individual substances out of which everything is consti¬ 
tuted. The second division sets forth the various mutual relations 
between monads to explain the way the world, as we know it, is formed. 

In the first division there are three subdivisions, (i) Paragraphs 
1-18 tell what created monads are. (ii). 19-30 classify created monads 
into three chief classes—bare monads, conscious monads, and self- 
conscious monads, (iii). 31-48 explain the logical principles of con¬ 
tradiction and sufficient reason. Leibniz uses these principles to prove 
the existence of the uncreated monad (God). The result is a highly 
integrated theory of reality. He thinks that reality is constituted of 
a series of monads arranged in an hierarchy, with the bare monads at 
the bottom of the series and God at the top. 

In the second division there are also three subdivisions, (i). Para¬ 
graphs 49-60 develop Leibniz’s famous theory of Preestablished Har¬ 
mony and the equally famous doctrine that this is “the best of all 
possible worlds,” satirized by Voltaire in Candide. (ii). 61-82 goes 
into some detail on such questions as the relation of various classes 
of substances to each other, the nature of organisms, the relation of 
soul and body and the nature of the life cycle, (iii). 83-90 deal more 
specifically with the relation of God to the system of monads, the 
conception of causality—distinguishing efficient from final causes, and 
ending with an analogous distinction between the physical world and 
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the spiritual world, or between God as architect and God as the 
supremely perfect sovereign of the eternal city of spirits. 

1. The monad of which we shall here speak is merely a simple 
substance, which enters into compounds ; simple, that is to say, 
without parts. 

2. And there must be simple substances, since there are com¬ 
pounds ; for the compound is only a collection or aggregation of 
simple substances. 

3. Now where there are no parts, neither extension, nor fig¬ 
ure nor divisibility is possible. And these monads are the true 
atoms of nature, and in a word, they are the elements of all 
things. 

4. Their dissolution also is not at all to be feared, and there 
is no conceivable way in which a simple substance can perish 
naturally. 

5. For the same reason there is no conceivable way in which 
a simple substance can begin naturally, since it cannot be formed 
by composition. 

6. Thus it may be said that the monads can only begin or 
end all at once, that is to say, they can only begin by creation 
and end by annihilation; whereas that which is compound begins 
or ends by parts. 

7. There is also no way of explaining how a monad can be 
altered or changed in its inner being by any other creature, 
for nothing can be transposed within it, nor can there be con¬ 
ceived in it any internal movement which can be excited, 
directed, augmented or diminished within it, as can be done in 
compounds where there is change among the parts. The monads 
have no windows through which anything can enter or depart. 
The accidents cannot detach themselves nor go forth from the 
substances, as did formerly the sensible species of the School¬ 
men. Thus neither substance nor accident can enter a monad 
from without. 

8. Nevertheless, the monads must have some qualities, other¬ 
wise they would not even be entities. And if simple substances 
did not differ at all in their qualities there would be no way of 
perceiving any change in things, since what is in the compound 
can only come from the simple ingredients, and the monads, if 
they had no qualities, would be indistinguishable from one an¬ 
other, seeing also they do not differ in quantity. Consequently, 
a plenum being supposed, each place would always receive, in 
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any motion, only the equivalent of what it had had before, and 
one state of things would be indistinguishable from another. 

9. It is necessary, indeed, that each monad be different from 
every other. For there are never in nature two beings which 
are exactly alike and in which it is not possible to find an in¬ 
ternal difference, or one founded upon an intrinsic quality. 

10. I take it also for granted that every created being, and 
consequently the created monad also, is subject to change, and 
that this change is continual in each. 

11. It follows from what has just been said, that the natural 
changes of the monads proceed from an internal principle, since 
an external cause could not influence their interior. 

12. But, besides the principle of change, there must be a 
detail of changes, which forms, so to speak, the specification and 
variety of the simple substances. 

13. This detail must involve multitude in the unity or in 
that which is simple. For since every natural change takes 
place by degrees, something changes and something remains; 
and consequently, there must be in the simple substance a 
plurality of affections and of relations, although it has no parts. 

14. The passing state, which involves and represents multi¬ 
tude in unity or in the simple substance, is nothing else than 
what is called perception, which must be distinguished from ap¬ 
perception of consciousness, as will appear in what follows. 
Here it is that the Cartesians, especially failed, having made no 
account of the perceptions of which we are not conscious. It 
is this also which made them believe that spirits only are monads 
and that there are no souls of brutes or of other entelechies. 
They, with the vulgar, have also confounded a long state of un¬ 
consciousness [etourdissement] with death strictly speaking, and 
have therefore agreed with the old scholastic prejudice of en¬ 
tirely separate souls, and have even confirmed ill-balanced minds 
in the belief in the mortality of the soul. 

15. The action of the internal principle which causes the 
change or the passage from one perception to another, may be 
called appetition; it is true that the desire cannot always com¬ 
pletely attain to the whole perception which it strives for, but it 
always attains something of it and reaches new perceptions. 

16. We experience in ourselves a multiplicity in a simple 
substance, when we find that the most trifling thought of which 
we are conscious involves a variety in the object. Thus all those 
who admit that the soul is a simple substance ought to admit 
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this multiplicity in the monad, and M. Bayle ought not to have 
found any difficulty in it, as he has done in his Dictionary, 
article Rorarius. 

17. We must confess, moreover, that perception and that 
which depends on it are inexplicable by mechanical causes , that 
is, by figures and motions. And, supposing that there were a 
machine so constructed as to think, feel and have perception, 
we could conceive of it as enlarged and yet preserving the same 
proportions, so that we might enter it like a mill. And this 
granted, we should only find on visiting it, pieces which push 
one against another, but never anything by which to explain a 
perception. This must be sought for, therefore, in the simple 
substance and not in the compound or in a machine. Further¬ 
more, nothing but this (namely, perceptions and their changes) 
can be found in the simple substance. It is also in this alone 
that all the internal activities of simple substances can consist. 

18. The name of entelechies might be given to all simple sub¬ 
stances or created monads, for they have within themselves a 
certain perfection (exova i to evreXes) ; there is a certain suffi¬ 
ciency ( avTOLpueia ) which makes them the sources of their in¬ 
ternal activities, and so to speak, incorporeal automata. 

19. If we choose to give the name soul to everything that has 
perceptions and desires in the general sense which I have just ex¬ 
plained, all simple substances or created monads may be called 
souls, but as feeling is something more than a simple percep¬ 
tion, I am willing that the general name of monads or entelechies 
shall suffice for those simple substances which have only percep¬ 
tion, and that those substances only shall be called soids whose 
perception is more distinct and is accompanied by memory. 

20. For we experience in ourselves a state in which we re¬ 
member nothing and have no distinguishable perception, as 
when we fall into a swoon or when we are overpowered by a 
profound and dreamless sleep. In this state the soul does not 
differ sensibly from a simple monad; but as this state is not 
continuous and as the soul frees itself from it, the soul is some¬ 
thing more than a mere monad. 

21. And it does not at all follow that in such a state the 
simple substance is without any perception. This is indeed im¬ 
possible, for the reasons mentioned above; for it cannot perish, 
nor can it subsist without some affection, which is nothing else 
than its perception; but when there is a great number of minute 
perceptions, in which nothing is distinct, we are stunned; as 
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when we turn continually in the same direction many times in 
succession, whence arises a dizziness which may make us swoon, 
and which does not let us distinguish anything. And death may 
produce for a time this condition in animals. 

22. And as every present state of a simple substance is natu¬ 
rally the consequence of its preceding state, so its present is big 
with its future. 

23. Therefore, since on being awakened from a stupor, we 
are aware of our perceptions, we must have had them imme¬ 
diately before, although we were entirely unconscious of them; 
for one perception can come in a natural way only from another 
perception, as a motion can come in a natural way only from a 
motion. 

24. From this we see that if there were nothing distinct, noth¬ 
ing, so to speak, in relief and of a higher flavor, in our percep¬ 
tions, we should always be in a dazed state. This is the condi¬ 
tion of the naked monads. 

25. We also see that nature has given to animals heightened 
perceptions, by the pains she has taken to furnish them with 
organs which collect many rays of light or many undulations of 
air, in order to render these more efficacious by their union. 
There is something of the same in odor, in taste, in touch and 
perhaps in a multitude of other senses which are unknown to 
us. And I shall presently explain how that which takes place 
in the soul represents that which occurs in the organs. 

26. Memory furnishes souls with a sort of consecutiveness 
which imitates reason, but which ought to be distinguished from 
it. We observe that animals, having the perception of some¬ 
thing which strikes them and of which they have had a similar 
perception before, expect through the representations of their 
memory, that which was associated with it in the preceding per¬ 
ception, and experience feelings similar to those which they had 
had at that time. For instance, if we show dogs a stick, they 
remember the pain it has caused them and whine and run. 

27. And the strong imagination which impresses and moves 
them, arises either from the magnitude or the multitude of pre¬ 
ceding perceptions. For often a strong impression produces 
all at once the effect of a long-continued habit , or of many oft- 
repeated moderate perceptions. 

28. Men act like the brutes, in so far as the consecutiveness 
of their perceptions results from the principle of memory alone, 
resembling the empirical physicians who practice without the- 
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ory; and we are simple empirics in three-fourths of our actions. 
For example, when we expect that there will be daylight to¬ 
morrow, we are acting as empirics, because that has up to this 
time always taken place. It is only the astronomer who judges 
of this by reason. 

29. But the knowledge of necessary and eternal truths is 
what distinguishes us from mere animals and furnishes us with 
reason and the sciences, raising us to a knowledge of ourselves 
and of God. This is what we call in us the rational soul or 
spirit. 

30. It is also by the knowledge of necessary truths, and by 
their abstractions, that we rise to acts of reflection , which make 
us think of that which calls itself “I” and to observe that this 
or that is within us: and it is thus that, in thinking of ourselves, 
we think of being, of substance, simple or compound, of the 
immaterial and of God himself, conceiving that what is limited 
in us is in him without limits. And these reflective acts furnish 
the principal objects of our reasonings. 

31. Our reasonings are founded on two great principles, that 
of contradiction, in virtue of which we judge that to be false 
which involves contradiction, and that true, which is opposed 
or contradictory to the false. 

32. And that of sicfficient reason, in virtue of which we hold 
that no fact can be real or existent, no statement true, unless 
there be a sufficient reason why it is so and not otherwise, al¬ 
though most often these reasons cannot be known to us. 

33. There are also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning and 
those of fact. Truths of reasoning are necessary and their op¬ 
posite is impossible, and those of fact are contingent and their 
opposite is possible. When a truth is necessary its reason can be 
found by analysis, resolving it into more simple ideas and truths 
until we reach those which are primitive. 

34. It is thus that mathematicians by analysis reduce specu¬ 
lative theorems and practical canons to definitions, axioms and 
postulates. 

35. And there are finally simple ideas, definitions of which 
cannot be given; there are also axioms and postulates, in a word, 
primary principles, which cannot be proved, and indeed need no 
proof; and these are identical propositions, whose opposite in¬ 
volves an express contradiction. 

36. But there must also be a sufficient reason for contingent 
truths, or those of fact, —that is, for the sequence of things dif- 
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fused through the universe of created objects—where the reso¬ 
lution into particular reasons might run into a detail without 
limits, on account of the immense variety of the things in nature 
and the division of bodies ad infinitum. There is an infinity 
of figures and of movements, present and past, which enter into 
the efficient cause of my present writing, and there is an infinity 
of slight inclinations and dispositions, past and present, of my 
soul, which enter into the final cause. 

37. And as all this detail only involves other contingents, 
anterior or more detailed, each one of which needs a like analysis 
for its explanation, we make no advance: and the sufficient or 
final reason must be outside of the sequence or series of this 
detail of contingencies, however infinite it may be. 

38. And thus it is that the final reason of things must be 
found in a necessary substance, in which the detail of changes 
exists only eminently, as in their source; and that is what we call 
God. 

39. Now this substance, being a sufficient reason of all this 
detail, which also is linked together throughout, there is but one 
God, and this God is sufficient. 

40. We may also conclude that this supreme substance, which 
is unique, universal and necessary, having nothing outside of 
itself which is independent of it, and being a pure sequence of 
possible being, must be incapable of limitations and must con¬ 
tain as much of reality as is possible. 

41. Whence it follows that God is absolutely perfect, perfec¬ 
tion being only the magnitude of positive reality taken in its 
strictest meaning, setting aside the limits or bounds in things 
which have them. And where there are no limits, that is, in 
God, perfection is absolutely infinite. 

42. It follows also that the creatures have their perfections 
from the influence of God, but that their imperfections arise 
from their own nature, incapable of existing without limits. For 
it is by this that they are distinguished from God. 

43. It is also true that in God is the source not only of exist¬ 
ences but also of essences, so far as they are real, or of that 
which is real in the possible. This is because the understanding 
of God is the region of eternal truths, or of the ideas on which 
they depend, and because, without him, there would be nothing 
real in the possibilities, and not only nothing existing but also 
nothing possible. 

44. For, if there is a reality in essences or possibilities or 
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indeed in the eternal truths, this reality must be founded in 
something existing and actual, and consequently in the existence 
of the necessary being, in whom essence involves existence, or 
with whom it is sufficient to be possible in order to be actual. 

45. Hence God alone (or the necessary being) has this prerog¬ 
ative, that he must exist if he is possible. And since nothing 
can hinder the possibility of that which possesses no limitations, 
no negation, and, consequently, no contradiction, this alone is 
sufficient to establish the existence of God a priori. We have 
also proved it by the reality of the eternal truths. But we have 
a little while ago (paragraphs 36-39), proved it also a posteriori, 
since contingent beings exist, which can only have their final 
or sufficient reason in a necessary being who has the reason 
of his existence in himself. 

46. Yet we must not imagine, as some do, that the eternal 
truths, being dependent upon God, are arbitrary and depend 
upon his will, as Descartes seems to have held, and afterwards 
M. Poiret. This is true only of contingent truths, the principle 
of which is fitness or the choice of the best, whereas necessary 
truths depend solely on his understanding and are its internal 
object. 

47. Thus God alone is the primitive unity or the original 
simple substance; of which all created or derived monads are 
the products, and are generated, so to speak, by continual fi¬ 
gurations of the Divinity, from moment to moment, limited by 
the receptivity of the creature, to whom limitation is essential. 

48. In God is Power, which is the source of all; then Knowl¬ 
edge, which contains the detail of ideas; and finally Will, whicli 
effects changes or products according to the principle of the 
best. These correspond to what in created monads form the 
subject or basis, the perceptive faculty, and the appetitive fac¬ 
ulty. But in God these attributes are absolutely infinite or per¬ 
fect; and in the created monads or in the entelechies (or perfec- 
tihabies, as Harmolaus Barbarus translated the word), they 
are only imitations proportioned to the perfection of the monads. 

49. The creature is said to act externally in so far as it has 
perfection, and to suffer from another in so far as it is imper¬ 
fect. Thus action is attributed to the monad in so far as it has 
distinct perceptions, and passivity [passion ] in so far as it has 
confused perceptions. 

50. And one creature is more perfect than another, in this 
that there is found in it that which serves to account a priori for 
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what takes place in the other, and it is in this way that it is said 
to act upon the other. 

51. But in simple substances the influence of one monad 
upon another is purely ideal and it can have its effect only 
through the intervention of God, inasmuch as in the ideas of 
God a monad may demand with reason that God in regulating 
the others from the commencement of things, have regard to it. 
For since a created monad can have no physical influence upon 
the interior of another, it is only in this way that one can be 
dependent upon another. 

52. And hence it is that the actions and passions of creatures 
are mutual. For God, in comparing two simple substances, 
finds in each one reasons which compel him to adjust the other 
to it, and consequently that which in certain respects is active, 
is according to another point of view, passive; active in so far 
as that what is known distinctly in it, serves to account for that 
which takes place in another; and passive in so far as the reason 
for what takes place in it, is found in that which is distinctly 
known in another. 

53. Now, as there is an infinity of possible universes in the 
ideas of God, and as only one of them can exist, there must be a 
sufficient reason for the choice of God, which determines him to 
select one rather than another. 

54. And this reason can only be found in the fitness, or in the 
degrees of perfection, which these worlds contain, each possible 
world having a right to claim existence according to the meas¬ 
ure of perfection which it possesses. 

55. And this is the cause of the existence of the Best; namely, 
that his wisdom makes it known to God, his goodness makes him 
choose it, and his power makes him produce it. 

56. Now this connection, or this adaptation, of all created 
things to each and of each to all, brings it about that each simple 
substance has relations which express all the others, and that, 
consequently, every monad is a perpetual living mirror of the 
universe. 

57. And as the same city regarded from different sides ap¬ 
pears entirely different, and is as if multiplied perspectively; 
so also it happens that, because of the infinite multitude of 
simple substances,, there are as it were so many different uni¬ 
verses, which are nevertheless only the perspective of a single 
one, according to the different points of view of each monad. 

58. And this is the way to obtain as great a variety as pos- 
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sible, but with the greatest possible order; that is, it is the way 
to obtain as much perfection as possible. 

59. Moreover, this hypothesis (which I dare to call demon¬ 
strated) is the only one which brings into relief the grandeur 
of God. M. Bayle recognized this, when in his Dictionary (Art. 
Rorarius) he raised objections to it; in which indeed he was dis¬ 
posed to think that I attributed too much to God and more than 
is possible. But he can state no reason why this universal har¬ 
mony, which brings it about that each substance expresses ex¬ 
actly all the others through the relatious which it sustains to 
them, is impossible. 

60. Besides, we can see, in what I have just said, the a priori 
reasons why things could not be otherwise than they are. Be¬ 
cause God, in regulating all, has had regard to each part, and 
particularly to each monad, whose nature being representative, 
nothing can limit it to representing only a part of things; al¬ 
though it may be true that this representation is but confused 
as regards the detail of the whole universe, and can be distinct 
only in the case of a small part of things, that is to say, in the 
case of those which are nearest or greatest in relation to each of 
the monads; otherwise each monad would be a divinity. It is 
not in the object but only in the modification of the knowledge 
of the object, that monads are limited. They all tend confusedly 
toward the infinite, toward the whole; but they are limited and 
differentiated by the degrees of their distinct perceptions. 

61. And compound substances resemble in this respect simple 
substances. For since the world is a plenum, rendering all mat¬ 
ter connected, and since in a plenum every motion has some 
effect on distant bodies in proportion to their distance, so that 
each body is affected not only by those in contact with it, and 
feels in some way all that happens to them, but also by their 
means is affected by those which are in contact with the former, 
with which it itself is in immediate contact, it follows that this 
intercommunication extends to any distance whatever. An d 
consequently, each body feels all that passes in the universe, 
so that he who sees all, could read in each that which passes 
everywhere, and even that which has been or shall be, discover¬ 
ing in the present that which is removed in time as well as in 
space; ovuTvoia ir&vra , said Hippocrates. But a soul can read 
in itself only that which is distinctly represented in it. It can¬ 
not develop its laws all at once, for they reach into the infinite. 

62. Thus, although each created monad represents the entire 
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universe, it represents more distinctly the body which is par¬ 
ticularly appropriated to it, and of which it forms the entel- 
echy; and as this body expresses the whole universe through 
the connection of all matter in a plenum, the soul also represents 
the whole universe in representing this body, which belongs to 
it in a particular way. 

63. The body belonging to a monad, which is its entelechy 
or soul, constitutes together with the entelechy what may be 
called a living being, and together with the soul what may be 
called an animal. Now this body of a living being or of an 
animal is always organic, for since every monad is in its way a 
mirror of the universe, and since the universe is regulated in 
perfect order, there must also be order in the representative, that 
is, in the perceptions of the soul, and hence in the body, through 
which the universe is represented in the soul. 

64. Thus each organic body of a living being is a kind of 
divine machine or natural automaton, which infinitely surpasses 
all artificial automata. Because a machine which is made by 
man’s art is not a machine in each one of its parts; for example, 
the teeth of a brass wheel have parts or fragments which to us 
are no longer artificial and have nothing in themselves to show 
the use to which the wheel was destined in the machine. But 
nature’s machines, that is, living bodies, are machines even in 
their smallest parts ad infinitum . Herein lies the difference 
between nature and art, that is, between the divine art and 
human art. 

65. And the author of nature has been able to employ this 
divine and infinitely marvellous artifice, because each portion of 
matter is not only divisible ad infinitum, as the ancients recog¬ 
nized, but also each part is actually endlessly subdivided into 
parts, of which each has some motion of its own; otherwise it 
would be impossible for each portion of matter to express the 
whole universe. 

66. Whence we see that there is a world of creatures, of liv¬ 
ing beings, of animals, of entelechies, of souls, in the smallest 
particle of matter. 

67. Each portion of matter may be conceived of as a garden 
full of plants, and as a pond full of fishes. But each branch of 
the plant, each member of the animal, each drop of its humors 
is also such a garden or such a pond. 

68. And although the earth and air which lies between the 
plants of the garden, or the water between the fish of the pond, 
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is neither plant nor fish, they yet contain more of them, hut 
for the most part so tiny as to be to us imperceptible. 

69. Therefore there is nothing uncultivated, nothing sterile, 
nothing dead in the universe, no chaos, no confusion except in 
appearance; somewhat as a pond would appear from a distance, 
in which we might see the confused movement and swarming, so 
to speak, of the fishes in the pond, without discerning the fish 
themselves. 

70. We see thus that each living body has a ruling entelecliy, 
which in the animal is the soul; but the members of this living 
body are full of other living beings, plants, animals, each of 
which has also its entelecliy or governing soul. 

71. But it must not be imagined, as has been done by some 
people who have misunderstood my thought, that each soul has 
a mass or portion of matter belonging to it or attached to it 
forever, and that consequently it possesses other inferior living 
beings, destined to its service forever. For all bodies are, like 
rivers, in a perpetual flux, and parts are entering into them 
and departing from them continually. 

72. Thus the soul changes its body only gradually and by 
degrees, so that it is never deprived of all its organs at once. 
There is often a metamorphosis in animals, but never metempsy¬ 
chosis nor transmigration of souls. There are also no entirely 
separate souls, nor genii -without bodies. God alone is wholly 
without body. 

73. For which reason alone, it happens that there is, strictly 
speaking, neither absolute generation nor entire death, consist¬ 
ing in the separation of the soul from the body. What we call 
generation is development or growth, as what we call death is 
envelopment and diminution. 

74. Philosophers have been greatly puzzled over the origin 
of forms, entelecliies, or souls; but to-day, when we know by 
exact investigations upon plants, insects and animals, that the 
organic bodies of nature are never products of chaos or putre¬ 
faction, but always come from seeds, in -which there was un¬ 
doubtedly some pre-formation, it has been thought that not only 
the organic body was already there before conception, but also 
a soul in this body, and, in a word, the animal itself; and that 
by means of conception this animal has merely been prepared 
for a great transformation, in order to become an animal of 
another kind. Something similar is seen outside of generation, 
as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become butterflies. 
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75. The animals, some of which are raised by conception to 
the grade of larger animals, may be called spermatic; but those 
among them, which remain in their class, that is, the most part, 
are born, multiply, and are destroyed like the larger animals, 
and it is only a small number of chosen ones which pass to a 
larger theatre. 

76. But this is only half the truth. I have, therefore, held 
that if the animal never commences by natural means, no more 
does it end by natural means; and that not only will there be 
no generation, but also no utter destruction or death, strictly 
speaking. And these reasonings, made a posteriori and drawn 
from experience, harmonize perfectly with my principles de¬ 
duced a priori, as above [cf. 3* 4, 5]. 

77. Thus it may be said that not only the soul (mirror of 
an indestructible universe) is indestructible, but also the animal 
itself, although its mechanism often perishes in part and takes 
on or puts off organic coatings. 

78. These principles have given me the means of explaining 
naturally the union or rather the conformity of the soul and the 
organic body. The soul follows its own peculiar laws and the 
body also follows its own laws, and they agree in virtue of the 
preestablished harmony between all substances, since they are 
all representations of one and the same universe. 

79. Souls act according to the laws of final causes, by appeti- 
tions, ends and means. Bodies act in accordance with the laws 
of efficient causes or of motion. And the two realms, that of 
efficient causes and that of final causes, are in harmony with 
each other. 

80. Descartes recognized that souls cannot impart any force 
to bodies, because there is always the same quantity of force in 
matter. Nevertheless he believed that the soul could change the 
direction of bodies. But this was because, in his day, the law 
of nature which affirms also the conservation of the same total 
direction in matter, was not known. If he had known this, he 
would have lighted upon my system of preestablished harmony. 

81. According to this system, bodies act as if (what is im¬ 
possible) there were no souls, and that souls act as if there were 
no bodies, and that both act as if each influenced the other. 

82. As to spirits or rational souls, although I find that the 
same thing which I have stated (namely, that animals and souls 
begin only with the world and end only with the world) holds 
good at bottom with regard to all living beings and animals, yet 
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there is this peculiarity in rational animals, that their spermatic 
animalcules, as long as they remain such, have only ordinary or 
sensitive souls; but as soon as those which are, so to speak, 
elected, attain by actual conception to human nature, their sen¬ 
sitive souls are elevated to the rank of reason and to the preroga¬ 
tive of spirits. 

83. Among other differences which exist between ordinary 
souls and spirits, some of which I have already mentioned, 
there is also this, that souls in general are the living mirrors 
or images of the universe of creatures, but spirits are in addition 
images of the Divinity itself, or of the author of nature, able 
to know the system of the universe and to imitate something of 
it by architectonic samples, each spirit being like a little divinity 
in its own department. 

84. Hence it is that spirits are capable of entering into a 
sort of society with God, and that he is, in relation to them, not 
only what an inventor is to his machine (as God is in relation 
to the other creatures), but also what a prince is to his subjects, 
and even a father to his children. 

85. Whence it is easy to conclude that the assembly of all 
spirits must compose the City of God, that is, the most perfect 
state which is possible, under the most perfect of monarchs. 

86. This City of God, this truly universal monarchy, is a 
moral world within the natural world, and the highest and 
most divine of the works of God; it is in this that the glory of 
God truly consists, for he would have none if his greatness and 
goodness were not known and admired by spirits. It is, too, 
in relation to this divine city that he properly has goodness; 
whereas his wisdom and his power are everywhere manifest. 

87. As we have above established a perfect harmony between 
two natural kingdoms, the one of efficient, the other of final 
causes, we should also notice here another harmony between 
the physical kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of 
grace; that is, between God considered as the architect of the 
mechanism of the universe and God considered as monarch of 
the divine city of spirits. 

88. This harmony makes things progress toward grace by 
natural methods. This globe, for example, must be destroyed 
and repaired by natural means, at such times as the government 
of spirits may demand it, for the punishment of some and the 
reward of others. 

89. It may be said, farther, that God as architect satisfies 
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in every respect God as legislator, and that therefore sins, by 
the order of nature and in virtue even of the mechanical struc¬ 
ture of things, must carry their punishment with them; and 
that in the same way, good actions will obtain their rewards by 
mechanical ways through their relations to bodies, although 
this cannot and ought not always to happen immediately. 

90. Finally, under this perfect government, there will be no 
good action unrewarded, no bad action unpunished; and every¬ 
thing must result in the well-being of the good, that is, of those 
who are not disaffected in this great State, who after having 
done their duty, trust in providence, and who love and imitate 
as is meet, the author of all good, pleasing themselves with the 
contemplation of his perfections, according to the nature of 
truly pure love, which takes pleasure in the happiness of the 
beloved. This is what causes wise and virtuous persons to work 
at all which seems conformable to the divine will, presumptive 
or antecedent, and nevertheless to content themselves with that 
which God in reality brings to pass by his secret, consequent 
and decisive will, recognizing that if we could sufficiently com¬ 
prehend the order of the universe, we should find that it sur¬ 
passes all the wishes of the wisest, and that it is impossible to 
render it better than it is, not only for all in general, but also 
for ourselves in particular, if we are attached, as we should be, 
to the author of all, not only as to the architect and efficient 
cause of our being, but also as to our master and final cause, 
who ought to be the whole aim of our will, and who, alone, can 
make our happiness. 

IV. The Relation op Mind and Body 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection comprises part of Leibniz’s A New System, of Nature, 
etc., and his Third Explanation, D., pp. 81-86 and 98-99. 

Leibniz holds that there is a difference not merely of degree but 
of kind between machines made by man and the machines of nature. 
He then summarizes his theory of monads, here called atoms of 
substance and metaphysical points. The metaphysical is distinguished 
from the mathematical and from the physical point. He then states 
the difficult problem of the connection between soul and body, which 
was too much for Descartes but which his followers attempted to 
explain by the theory of Occasionalism. (See above, pp. 227ft.) 
On its negative side this theory was quite thorough but on its positive 
side it amounts to “having recourse to miracle.” Reflecting on this 
problem led Leibniz to his theory of Preestablished Harmony. On this 
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view each monad in the body and the soul monad mirrors the universe 
in its particular way, but all act in harmony. “It is this mutual 
relationship, regulated beforehand in every substance of the universe, 
which produces what we call their intercommunication and alone con¬ 
stitutes the union between the soul and the body.” Leibniz shows that 
this hypothesis is possible and reasonable, and that it has three distinct 
advantages in philosophy. First, it makes genuine human freedom 
possible. Secondly, it favors belief in immortality. Thirdly, it is 
“a new proof of the existence of God.” But Preestablished Harmony 
is more than an hypothesis, for there is no other intelligible way of 
explaining the relation of soul and body and it removes a number of 
difficulties in human thinking. Moreover, it is useful in the science 
of Dynamics. He uses the interesting analogy of the two clocks 
(borrowed from Geulincx, see above, p. 235, note), which are 
perfectly synchronized, and develops the similarities between them 
and the relation between the soul and the body. 

... I am the best disposed in the world to do justice to the 
moderns; nevertheless I think they have carried reform too far, 
for instance, in confounding natural things with artificial, for 
the reason that they have not sufficiently high ideas of the 
majesty of nature. They conceive that the difference between 
its machines and ours is only that of large to small. This caused 
a very able man, author of Conversations on the Plurality of 
Worlds, to say recently that in regarding nature close at hand 
it is found less admirable than had been believed, being only 
like the workshop of an artisan. I believe that this does not give 
a worthy idea of it and that only our system can finally make 
men realize the true and immense distance which there is be¬ 
tween the most trifling productions and mechanisms of the di¬ 
vine wisdom and the greatest masterpieces of the art of a finite 
mind, this difference consisting not merely in degree but also in 
kind. It must then be known that the machines of nature have 
a truly infinite number of organs and that they are so well 
protected and so proof against all accidents that it is not pos¬ 
sible to destroy them. A natural machine remains a machine 
even to its least parts and, what is more, it remains always the 
same machine it has been, being only transformed by the differ¬ 
ent folds it receives and sometimes expanded, sometimes com¬ 
pressed and, as it were, concentrated, when believed to be lost. 

Farther, by means of the soul or of form there arises a true 
unity which answers to what we call the I in us, that which 
could take place neither in the machines of art nor in the simple 
mass of matter however well organized it might be, which can 
only be considered as an army, or as a herd of cattle, or as a 
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pond full of fish, or as a watch composed of springs and wheels. 
Nevertheless, if there were not real substantial unities there 
would be nothing substantial or real in the mass. It was this 
which forced Cordemoi to abandon Descartes, and to embrace 
Democritus’ doctrine of the Atoms, in order to find a true unity. 
But atoms of matter are contrary to reason, leaving out of ac¬ 
count the proof that they are made up of parts, for the invin¬ 
cible attachment of one part to another (if such a thing could 
be conceived or with reason supposed) would not at all destroy 
their diversity. Only atoms of substance, i.e., unities which are 
real and absolutely destitute of parts, are sources of actions 
and the absolute first principles of the composition of things, 
and, as it were, the last elements of the analysis of substances. 
They might be called metaphysical points; they possess a cer¬ 
tain vitality and a kind of perception, and mathematical points 
are their points of view to express the universe. But when 
corporeal substances are compressed all their organs together 
form only a physical point to our sight. Thus physical points 
are only indivisible in appearance; mathematical points are so 
in reality but they are merely modalities; only metaphysical 
points or those of substance (constituted by forms or souls) are 
exact and real, and without them there would be nothing real, 
for without true unities there could not be multiplicity. 

After having established these propositions I thought myself 
entering into port, but when I came to meditate on the union 
of the soul with the body I was as if cast back into the open sea. 
For I found no way of explaining how the body can cause any¬ 
thing to pass into the soul, or vice versa; nor how one substance 
can communicate with another created substance. Descartes 
gave up the attempt on that point, as far as can be learned 
from his writings, but his disciples seeing that the common view 
was inconceivable, were of the opinion that we perceive the 
qualities of bodies because God causes thoughts to arise in the 
soul on the occasion of movements of matter; and when the soul 
wished to move the body in its turn they judged that it was 
God who moved it for the soul. And as the communication of mo¬ 
tions again seemed to them inconceivable, they believed that God 
gave motion to a body on the occasion of the motion of another 
body. This is what they call the system of Occasional Causes, 
which has been much in vogue on account of the excellent re¬ 
marks of the author of the Search after Truth. (Malebranche) 

It must be confessed that the difficulty has been well gone 
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into in telling us what cannot take place, but it does not appear 
that it is done away with by their explanation of what actually 
takes place. It is indeed true that there is no real influence of 
one created substance upon another, speaking in metaphysical 
strictness, and that all things with all their realities are continu¬ 
ally produced by the power of God; but in resolving problems 
it is not enough to employ a general cause and to call in what 
is called the Deus ex Machina. For when this is done and there 
is no other explanation which can be drawn from secondary 
causes, this is, properly, having recourse to miracle. In philos¬ 
ophy we should try to give reasons by explaining how things 
occur by divine wisdom in conformity with the idea of the sub¬ 
ject under consideration. 

Being then obliged to admit that it is not possible for the 
soul or any true substance to receive any influence from with¬ 
out, if it be not by the divine omnipotence, I was led insensibly 
to an opinion which surprised me but which appears inevitable 
and which has in truth great advantages and many beauties. It 
is this: it must then be said that God created the soul, or every 
other real unity, in the first place in such a way that everything 
with it comes into existence from its own proper nature [foncls] 
through perfect spontaneity as regards itself and in perfect 
harmony with objects outside itself. And that thus our internal 
feelings (i.e., those within the soul itself and not in the brain or 
finer parts of the body), being only phenomena consequent 
upon external objects or true appearances, and like well-ordered 
dreams, it is necessary that these internal perceptions within 
the soul itself come to it by its own proper original constitution, 
i.e., by the representative nature (capable of expressing beings 
outside itself by relation to its organs), which has been given 
it at its creation and which constitutes its individual character. 
This brings it about that each of these substances in its own 
way and according to a certain point of view, represents exactly 
the entire universe, and perceptions or impressions of external 
things reach the soul at the proper time in virtue of its own 
laws , as if it were in a world apart, and as if there existed 
nothing but God and itself (to make use of the manner of speak¬ 
ing of a certain person of great elevation of mind, whose piety 
is well known) ; there is also perfect harmony among all these 
substances, producing the same effects as if they communicated 
with each other by a transmission of kinds or of qualities, as 
philosophers generally suppose. 
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Further, the organized mass, within which is the point of view 
of the soul, being expressed more nearly, finds itself reciprocally 
ready to act of itself, following the laws of the bodily mechan¬ 
ism, at the moment when the soul wills it, without either one 
troubling the laws of the other, the nerves and the blood having 
just at that time received the impulse which is necessary in 
order to make them respond to the passions and perceptions of 
the soul; it is this mutual relationship, regulated beforehand 
in every substance of the universe, which produces what we 
call their intercommunication and alone constitutes the union 
between the soul and body. And we may understand from this 
how the soul has its seat in the body by an immediate presence 
which could not be greater, for it is there as the unit is in the 
complex of units, which is the multitude. 

This hypothesis is very possible. For why might not God 
give to a substance in the beginning a nature or internal force 
which could produce in it in perfect order (as in a spiritual or 
formal automaton, but free here since it has reason to its share), 
all that which will happen to it; that is to say all the appear¬ 
ances or expressions it will have, and that without the aid of any 
creature? All the more as the nature of the substance neces¬ 
sarily demands and essentially includes a progress or change, 
without which it would not have power to act. And this nature 
of the soul, being representative, in a very exact (although 
more or less distinct) manner, of the universe, the series of 
representations which the soul will produce for itself will natur¬ 
ally correspond to the series of changes in the universe itself; 
as, in turn, the body has also been accommodated to the soul, 
for the encounters where it is conceived as acting outwardly. 
This is the more reasonable as bodies are only made for those 
spirits which are capable of entering into communion with God 
and of celebrating His glory. Thus from the moment the possi¬ 
bility of this hypothesis of harmonies is perceived, we perceive 
also that it is the most reasonable and that it gives a marvellous 
idea of the harmony of the universe and of the perfection of the 
works of God. 

This great advantage is also found in it, that instead of saying 
that we are free only in appearance and in a way practically 
sufficient, as many persons of ability have believed, it must 
rather be said that we are only enchained in appearance, and 
that according to the strictness of metaphysical expressions we 
are in a state of perfect independence as respects the influence 
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of all other creatures. This again places in a marvellous light 
the immortality of the soul and the always uniform preserva¬ 
tion of our individuality, regulated perfectly by its own nature 
beyond the risk of all accidents from without, whatever appear¬ 
ance there may be to the contrary. Never has a system so 
clearly proved our high standing. Every spirit, being like a 
separate world sufficient to itself, independent of every other 
creature, involving the infinite, expressing the universe, is as 
durable, as stable and as absolute as the universe of creatures 
itself. Therefore we ought always to appear in it in the way 
best fitted to contribute to the perfection of the society of all 
spirits, wdiich makes their moral union in the city of God. Here 
is found also a new proof of the existence of God , which is one 
of surprising clearness. For this perfect harmony of so many 
substances which have no communication with each other, can 
only come from a common cause. 

Besides all these advantages which render this system com¬ 
mendable, it can also be said that this is more than an hypoth¬ 
esis, since it hardly seems possible to explain the facts in any 
other intelligible manner, and since several great difficulties 
wdiich have exercised the mind up to this time, seem to dis¬ 
appear of themselves as soon as this system is well understood. 
The customary w^ays of speaking can still be retained. For we 
can say that the substance, the disposition of which explains the 
changes in others in an intelligible manner (in this respect, 
that it may be supposed that the others have been in this point 
adapted to it since the beginning, according to the order of the 
decrees of God), is the one which must be conceived of as acting 
upon the others. Also the action of one substance upon another 
is not the emission or transfer of an entity as is commonly be¬ 
lieved, and cannot be understood reasonably except in the way 
I have just mentioned. It is true that we can easily conceive 
in matter both emissions and receptions of parts, by means of 
which we are right in explaining mechanically all the phenom¬ 
ena of physics; but as the material mass is not a substance it 
is apparent that action as regards substance itself can only be 
what I have just said. 

These considerations, however metaphysical they may appear, 
have yet a marvellous use in physics in establishing the laws of 
motion, as our Dynamics can make clear. For it can be said 
that in the collision of bodies, each one suffers only by reason 
of its own elasticity, because of the motion which is already 
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in it. And as to absolute motion, it can in no way be deter¬ 
mined mathematically, since everything terminates in relations; 
therefore there is always a perfect equality of hypotheses, as in 
astronomy, so that whatever number of bodies may be taken it 
is arbitrary to assign repose or a certain degree of velocity to 
any one that may be chosen, without being refuted by the 
phenomena of straight, circular and composite motion. Never¬ 
theless it is reasonable to attribute to bodies real movements, 
according to the supposition which explains phenomena in the 
most intelligible manner, since this description is in conformity 
to the idea of action which I have just established. . . . 

Some wise and penetrating friends, having considered my 
novel hypothesis concerning the great question of the union 
of soul and body, and having found it of importance have be¬ 
sought me to give some explanations of the difficulties which 
have been raised and which come from the fact that it has not 
been well understood. 

I have thought that the matter might be rendered intelligible 
to every sort of mind by the following comparison: 

Imagine two clocks or two watches which agree perfectly. 
Now this may happen in three ways. The first consists in the 
mutual influence of one clock on the other; the second, in the 
care of a man who attends thereto; the third, in their own 
accuracy. 

The first way, which is that of influence, has been experi¬ 
mented on by the late M. Huygens, to his great astonishment. 
He had two large pendulums attached to the same piece of 
wood; the continual beats of these pendulums communicated 
similar vibrations to the particles of wood; but these different 
vibrations not being able to subsist very well in their order and 
without interfering with each other, unless the pendulums 
agreed, it happened by a kind of marvel that even when their 
beats had been purposely disturbed they soon came again to beat 
together, almost like two chords which are in unison. 

The second way of making two clocks, even although poor 
ones, always accord, would be to have a skillful workman who 
should see to it that they are kept in constant agreement. This 
is what I call the way of assistance. 

Finally, the third way would be to make at the start these 
two clocks with such art and accuracy that we could be assured 
of their future accordance. This is the way of preestablished 
agreement. 
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Put now the soul and the body in the place of these two clocks. 
Their harmony or sympathy will arise in one of these three 
ways. The way of influence is that of the common philosophy; 
but as we cannot conceive of material particles or properties, 
or immaterial qualities, which can pass from one of these sub¬ 
stances into the other, we are obliged to abandon this view. The 
way of assistance is that of the system of occasional causes; but 
I hold that this is making a Deus ex Machina intervene in a 
natural and ordinary matter, when, according to reason, he 
ought not to intervene except in the manner in which he cooper¬ 
ates in all the other affairs of nature. 

Thus, there remains only my hypothesis; that is, the way of 
the harmony preestablished by a prevenient divine contrivance, 
which from tfie beginning has formed each of these substances 
in a way so perfect, and regulated with so much accuracy, that 
merely by following laws of its own, received with its being, it 
nevertheless agrees with the other, just as if there were mutual 
influence, or as if God in addition to his general cooperation 
constantly put his hand thereto. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion. 

1. Compare and contrast Leibniz’s method of reasoning with that 
of Descartes above, pp. 153 ff. Which of Leibniz’s rules seem 
to you to be most valuable and why? 

2. How does Leibniz distinguish clearness from distinctness? How 
does he prove that there is an internal sense? 

3. Make a classification of ideas based on Leibniz’s discussion. 

4. State two reasons why Leibniz is classified as a rationalist. 

5. List the various characteristics of a monad and distinguish the 
chief types or kinds of monads. 

6. State briefly each of the two great principles of reasoning. How 
does Leibniz use the second principle to prove God? What other 
proof for God does he later develop? 

7. What is the relation of God to the monads? Of an entelechy 
monad to other monads? Is the latter relation essentially the 
same as the former? Are there any important differences between 
the two relations? If so, what? 

8. Compare Leibniz’s theory of preestablished harmony with 
Spinoza’s parallelism, Descartes’s interactionism, and Male- 
branche’s occasionalism. 

9. What advantages does Leibniz claim for his theory of pre 
established harmony? List them. 

10. Compare Leibniz’s analogy of the two clocks with Geulincx’s 
analogy above, p. 235 (note). 


CHAPTER XI 


JOHN LOCKE 

I. Experience the Source of Our Ideas 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Book II, Chap. I, of Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. See A. C. Fraser’s edition, 2 vols., Clarendon 
Press. I have omitted many italics in the Fraser text. Here Locke 
undertakes to prove that all our ideas come from experience. He 
assumes that the mind is a blank piece of paper which is written 
upon by both inner and outer experience. The latter he calls sensation 
and the former reflection. Examples of each type are given. Locke 
appeals to introspection to prove that these two are the only sources 
of ideas. Additional proof is found in the growth of the child’s mind. 
As a recipient of ideas the mind is purely passive. 

Every man being conscious to himself that he thinks, and that 
which his mind is applied about, whilst thinking, being the ideas 
that are there, it is past doubt, that men have in their minds 
several ideas, such as are those expressed by the words, White¬ 
ness, Plardness, Sweetness, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, 
Army, Drunkenness, and others. It is in the first place then to 
be inquired, how he comes by them. I know it is a received 
doctrine, that men have native ideas, and original characters, 
stamped upon their minds, in their very first being. This 
opinion I have, at large, examined already; and, I suppose, 
what I have said, in the foregoing book, will be much more 
easily admitted, when I have shewn, whence the understanding 
may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they 
may come into the mind; for which I shall appeal to every one’s 
own observation and experience. 

Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be 
furnished? Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy 
and boundless fancy of man has painted on it, with an almost 
endless variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason and 
knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from experience; 
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in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ulti¬ 
mately derives itself. Our observation employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of our 
minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is that which 
supplies our understandings with all the materials of thinking. 
These two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring. 

First, Our senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, 
do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, 
according to those various ways wherein those objects do affect 

them. And thus we come by those ideas we have, of Yellow, 
White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all those 
which we call sensible qualities; which when I say the senses con¬ 
vey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey 
into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This 
great source of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly 
upon our senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I 
Call SENSATION. 

Secondly, the other fountain, from which experience fur- 
nisheth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the 
operations of our own mind within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got; which operations, when the soul comes to 
reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding with an¬ 
other set of ideas, which could not be had from things without; 
and such are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reason¬ 
ing, Knowing, Willing, and all the different actings of our 
own minds; which we being conscious of and observing in our¬ 
selves, do from these receive into our understandings as dis¬ 
tinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses. This 
source of ideas every man has wholly in himself; and though it 
be not sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet 
it is very like it, and might properly enough be called internal 
sense. But as I call the other sensation, so I call this reflec¬ 
tion, the ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets by 
reflecting on its own operations within itself. By reflection 

then, in the following part of this discourse, I would be under¬ 
stood to mean that notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations, and the manner of them; by reason whereof there 
come to be ideas of these operations in the understanding. 
These two, I say, viz. external material things, as the objects 
of sensation; and the operations of our own minds within as the 
objects of reflection; are to me the only originals from whence 
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all our ideas take their beginnings. The term operations here I 
use in a large sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of 
the mind about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising some¬ 
times from them, such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising 
from any thought. 

The understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmer¬ 
ing of any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of these 
two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sen¬ 
sible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they 
produce in us: and the mind furnishes the understanding with 
ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them and their 
several modes, combinations, and relations, we shall find to 
contain all our whole stock of ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our minds which did not come in one of these two ways. 
Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly search 
into his understanding; and then let him tell me, whether all 
the original ideas he has there, are any other than of the ob¬ 
jects of his senses, or of the operations of his mind, considered 
as objects of his reflection. And how great a mass of knowledge 
soever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon taking a 
strict view, see that he has not any idea in his mind, but what 
one of these two have imprinted; though perhaps, with infinite 
variety compounded and enlarged by the understanding, as we 
shall see hereafter. . . . 

To ask at what time a man has first any ideas, is to ask when 
he begins to perceive; having ideas, and perception, being the 
same thing. I know it is an opinion, that the soul always thinks, 
and that it has the actual perception of ideas in itself constantly, 
as long as it exists; and that actual thinking is as inseparable 
from the soul as actual extension is from the body: which if 
true, to inquire after the beginning of a man’s ideas is the same 
as to inquire after the beginning of his soul. For by this account 
soul and its ideas, as body and its extension, will begin to exist 
both at the same time. . . . 

I see no reason, therefore, to believe that the soul thinks be¬ 
fore the senses have furnished it with ideas to think on; and as 
those are increased and retained, so it comes, by exercise, to 
improve its faculty of thinking in the several parts of it; as 
well as afterwards, by compounding those ideas, and reflecting 
on its own operations; it increases its stock, as well as facility, in 
remembering, imagining, reasoning, etc. . . . 
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Follow a child'from its birth, and observe the alterations that 
time makes, and you shall find, as the mind by the senses comes 
more and more to be furnished with ideas, it comes to be more 
and more awake; thinks more, the more it has matter to think 
on. After some time it begins to know the objects, which, being 
most familiar with it, have made lasting impressions. Thus it 
comes by degrees to know the persons it daily converses with, 
and distinguish them from strangers; which are instances and 
effects of its coming to retain and distinguish the ideas the 
senses convey to it. And so we may observe how the mind, by 
degrees, improves in these, and advances to the exercise of those 
other faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abstracting its 
ideas, and of reasoning about them, and reflecting upon all 
these; of which I shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. 

Thus the first capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted to receive the impressions made on it; either through the 
senses by outward objects; or by its own operations when it 
reflects on them. This is the first step a man makes towards 
the discovery of any thing, and the ground-work whereon to 
build all those notions which ever he shall have naturally in 
this world. All those sublime thoughts which tower above the 
clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, take their rise and 
footing here: in all that good extent wherein the mind wanders, 
in those remote speculations, it may seem to be elevated with, 
it stirs not one jot beyond those ideas which sense or reflection 
have offered for its contemplation. 

In this part the understanding is merely passive; and whether 
or no it will have these beginnings, and as it were materials of 
knowledge, is not in its own power. For the objects of our senses 
do, many of them, obtrude their particular ideas upon our minds 
whether we will or no; and the operations of our minds will not 
let us be without, at least, some obscure notions of them.. No 
man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 
These simple ideas, when offered to the mind, the understanding 
can no more refuse to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, 
nor blot them out, and make new ones itself, than a mirror 
can refuse, alter, or obliterate the images or ideas which the 
objects set before it do therein produce. As the bodies that sur¬ 
round us do diversely affect our organs, the mind is forced to 
receive the impressions, and cannot avoid the perception of those 
ideas that are annexed to them. 
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II. A Classification of Oue Ideas 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is compiled from Book II of the Essay, chapters II- 
XII. Although objects are made up of qualities which are blended 
to form a unity, each quality produces in the mind a simple idea. 
The understanding can “repeat, compare and unite” simple ideas to 
form complex ideas. But it can not destroy the simple ideas it has 
or control the sources from which they come. In other parts of the 
universe there may be beings who have more than the five sense organs 
of human being's, but we can only get our ideas by means of the 
instruments at our disposal. 

Simple ideas are classified into four groups and each group is 
briefly discussed and exemplified. Locke singles out the idea of solidity 
for special consideration. He defines it as “that which hinders the 
approach of two bodies, when they are moved one towards another.” 
Solidity is identical with the extension of body but the extension of 
space is something different. But the senses alone can tell a man 
what solidity is. Locke discusses briefly space, motion, the various 
ideas of reflection, pleasure, pain, existence, unity, et cetera, all of 
which are simple ideas. 

Complex ideas are those the mind constructs out of simple ideas. 
There are especially three acts of the mind by which such ideas are 
formed—combination, comparison and abstraction. Examples of ideas 
formed by each process are given. Complex ideas are further subdi¬ 
vided into (1) modes, (2) substances and (3) relations. Examples 
of each of these types are given. 

The better to understand the nature, manner, and extent of 
our knowledge, one thing is carefully to be observed concerning 
the ideas we have; and that is, that some of them are simple, 
and some complex. 

Though the qualities that affect our senses are, in the things 
themselves, so united and blended, that there is no separation, 
no distance between them; yet it is plain, the ideas they pro¬ 
duce in the mind enter by the senses simple and unmixed. For 
though the sight and touch often take in from the same object, 
at the same time, different ideas; as a man sees at once motion 
and colour; the hand feels softness and warmth in the same piece 
of wax: yet the simple ideas, thus united in the same subject, 
are as perfectly distinct as those that come in by different 
senses: the coldness and hardness which a man feels in a piece 
of ice being as distinct ideas in the mind, as the smell and 
whiteness of a lily; or as the taste of sugar, and smell of a rose. 
And there is nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and 
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distinct perception he has of those simple ideas; which, being 
each in itself uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one uni¬ 
form appearance, or conception in the mind, and is not distin¬ 
guishable into different ideas. 

These simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
suggested and furnished to the mind only by those two ways 
above-mentioned, viz. sensation and reflection. When the under¬ 
standing is once stored with these simple ideas, it has the power 
to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almost infinite 
variety; and so can make at pleasure new complex ideas. But 
it is not in the power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged under¬ 
standing, by any quickness or variety of thought, to invent or 
frame one new simple idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways 
aforementioned: nor can any force of the understanding destroy 
those that are there. The dominion of man, in this little world 
of his own understanding, being much-what the same as it is in 
the great world of visible things; wherein his power, however 
managed by art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound 
and divide the materials that are made to his hand; but can do 
nothing towards the making of the least particle of new matter, 
or destroying one atom of what is already in being. The same 
inability will every one find in himself, who shall go about to 
fashion in his understanding any simple idea, not received in 
by his senses from external objects, or by reflection from the 
operations of his own mind about them. I would have any one 
try to fancy any taste, which had never affected his palate; or 
frame the idea of a scent he had never smelt: and when he can 
do this, I will also [be willing to] conclude that a blind man 
hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man true distinct notions of 
sound. 

This is the reason why, though we cannot believe it impossible 
to God to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to 
convey into the understanding .the notice of corporeal things 
than those five, as they are usually counted, which he has given 
to man: yet I think, it is not possible for any one to imagine any 
other qualities in bodies, howsoever constituted, whereby they 
can be taken notice of, besides sounds, tastes, smells, visible and 
tangible qualities. And had mankind been made but with four 
senses, the qualities then, which are the object of the fifth sense, 
had been as far from our notice, imagination, and conception, 
as now any belonging to a sixth, seventh, or eighth sense, can 
possibly be: which, whether yet some other creatures, in some 
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other parts of this vast and stupendous universe, may not have, 
will be a greater presumption to deny. He that will not set 
himself proudly at the top of all things, but will consider the 
immensity of this fabric, and the great variety that is to be 
found in this little and inconsiderable part of it which he has to 
do with, may be apt to think that in other mansions of it there 
may be other and different intelligent beings, of whose faculties 
he has as little knowledge or apprehension, as a worm shut up in 
one drawer of a cabinet hath of the senses or understanding of a 
man: such variety and excellency being suitable to the wisdom 
and power of the maker. 

SIMPLE IDEAS 

The better to conceive the ideas we receive from sensation, it 
may not be amiss for us to consider them, in reference to the 
different ways whereby they make their approaches to our minds, 
and make themselves perceivable by us. 

First, Then, there are some which come into our minds by 
one sense only. 

Secondly, There are others that convey themselves into the 
mind by more senses than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are some that make themselves way, and 
are suggested to the mind by all the ways of sensation and re¬ 
flection. 

We shall consider them apart under their several heads. 

There are some ideas which have admittance only through one 
sense, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus light 
and colours, as white, red, yellow, blue, with their several de¬ 
grees of shades and mixtures, as green, scarlet, purple, sea- 
green, and the rest, come in only by the eyes: all kinds of 
noises, sounds, and tones, only by the ears: and several tastes 
and smells, by the nose and palate. And if these organs, or the 
nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from without to 
their audience in the brain, the mind’s presence-room (as I may 
so call it) are any of them so disordered, as not to perform 
their functions, they have no postern to be admitted by; no 
other way to bring themselves into view, and be perceived by the 
understanding. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the touch are heat 
and cold, and solidity: all the rest, consisting almost wholly in 
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the sensible configuration, as smooth and rough, or else more 
or less firm adhesions of the parts, as hard and soft, tough and 
brittle, are obvious enough. 

I think, it will be needless to enumerate all the particular 
simple ideas, belonging to each sense. Nor indeed is it possible, 
if we would; there being a great many more of them belonging to 
most of the senses, than w r e have names for. The variety of 
smells, which are as many almost, if not more, than species of 
bodies in the world, do most of them want names. Sweet and 
stinking commonly serve our turn for these ideas, which in 
effect is little more than to call them pleasing or displeasing; 
though the smell of a rose and violet, both sweet, are certainly 
very distinct ideas. Nor are the different tastes, that by our 
palates we receive ideas of, much better provided with names. 
Sweet, bitter, sour, harsh, and salt, are almost all the epithets 
we have to denominate that numberless variety of relishes, which 
are to be found distinct, not only in almost every sort of crea¬ 
tures, but in the different parts of the same plant, fruit or ani¬ 
mal. The same may be said of colours and sounds. I shall 
therefore, in the account of simple ideas I am here giving, con¬ 
tent myself to set down only such, as are most material to our 
present purpose, or are in themselves less apt to be taken notice 
of, though they are very frequently the ingredients of our com¬ 
plex ideas, amongst which, I think, I may well account solidity; 
which therefore I shall treat of in the next chapter. 

1. The Idea of Solidity 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch; and it arises from 
the resistance which we find in body, to the entrance of any other 
body into the place it possesses, till it has left it. There is no 
idea which we receive more constantly from sensation, than 
solidity. Whether we move or rest, in what posture soever we 
are, we always feel something under us that supports us, and 
hinders our farther sinking downwards; and the bodies which 
we daily handle make us perceive, that, whilst they remain 
between them, they do by an insurmountable force hinder the 
approach of the parts of our hands that press them. That 
which thus hinders the approach of two bodies, when they are 
moved one towards another, I call solidity. 

This is the idea which belongs to body, whereby we conceive 
it to fill space. The idea of which filling of space is, that, where 
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we imagine any space taken up by a solid substance, we con¬ 
ceive it so to possess it, that it excludes all other solid sub¬ 
stances, and will forever hinder any other two bodies, that 
move towards one another in a straight line, from coming to 
touch one another, unless it removes from between them, in 
a line not parallel to that which they move in. This idea of it 
the bodies which we ordinarily handle sufficiently furnish us 
with. 

This resistance, whereby it keeps other bodies out of the space 
w r hich it possesses, is so great, that no force, how great soever, 
can surmount it. All the bodies in the world, pressing a drop 
of water on all sides, will never be able to overcome the resist¬ 
ance which it will make, soft as it is, to their approaching one 
another, till it be removed out of their way: whereby our idea 
of solidity is distinguished both from pure space, which is 
capable neither of resistance nor motion; and from the ordinary 
idea of hardness. . . . 

By this idea of solidity, is the extension of body distinguished 
from the extension of space; the extension of body being nothing 
but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, moveable 
parts; and the extension of space, the continuity of unsolid, in¬ 
separable, and immoveable parts. Upon the solidity of bodies 
also depend their mutual impulse, resistance, and protrusion. Of 
pure space then, and solidity, there are several (amongst which 
I confess myself one) who persuade themselves they have clear 
and distinct ideas; and that they can think on space, without 
any thing in it that resists or is protruded by body. This is 
the idea of pure space, which they think they have as clear, as 
any idea they can have of the extension of body; the idea of the 
distance between the opposite parts of a concave superficies 
being equally as clear without as with the idea of any solid 
parts between: and on the other side they persuade themselves, 
that they have, distinct from that of pure space, the idea of 
something that fills space, that can be protruded by the impulse 
of other bodies, or resist their motion. If there be others that 
have not these two ideas distinct, but confound them, and make 
but one of them; I know not how men, who have the same idea 
under different names, or different ideas under the same name, 
can in that case talk with one another; any more than a man, 
who, not being blind or deaf, has distinct ideas of the colour of 
scarlet, and the sound of a trumpet, could discourse concerning 
scarlet colour with the blind man I mention in another place, 
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who fancied that the idea of scarlet was like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

If any one ask me, what this solidity is, I send him to his 
senses to inform him: let him put a flint or a football between 
his hands, and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. 
If he thinks this is not a sufficient explication of solidity, what 
it is, and wherein it consists; I promise to tell him what it is, 
and wherein it consists, when he tells me what thinking is, or 
wherein it consists; or explains to me what extension or motion 
is, which perhaps seems much easier. The simple ideas we have 
are such as experience teaches them us, but if, beyond that, we 
endeavour by words to make them clearer in the mind, we shall 
succeed no better, than if we went about to clear up the dark¬ 
ness of a blind man’s mind by talking; and to discourse unto 
him the ideas of light and colours. 

2. The Ideas of Space, Motion, Etc . 

The ideas we get by more than one sense are of space, or 
extension, figure, rest, and motion; for these make perceivable 
impressions, both on the eyes and touch: and we can receive 
and convey into our minds the ideas of the extension, figure, 
motion, and rest of bodies, both by seeing and feeling. . . . 

3. The Ideas of Reflection 

The mind, receiving the ideas, mentioned in the foregoing 
chapters, from without, when it turns its view inward upon 
itself, and observes its own actions about those ideas it has, 
takes from thence other ideas, which are as capable to be the 
objects of its contemplation as any of those it received from 
foreign things. 

The two great and principal actions of the mind, which are 
most frequently considered, and which are so frequent, that 
every one that pleases may take notice of them in himself, are 
these two: Perception or Thinking; and Volition or Willing. 
The power of thinking is called the understanding, and the 
power of volition is called the will; and these two powers or 
abilities in the mind are denominated faculties. Of some of 
the modes of these simple ideas of reflection, such as are Re¬ 
membrance, Discerning, Reasoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, 
&c. I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
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4. The Ideas of Pleasure and Pain, Existence, Unity, Etc. 

There be other simple ideas which convey themselves into 
the mind 'by all the ways of sensation and reflection, viz. 
Pleasure or Delight, and its opposite, Pain or Uneasiness, Power, 
Existence, Unity. 

Delight or uneasiness, one or other of them, join themselves 
to almost all our ideas, both of sensation and reflection; and 
there is scarce any affection of our senses from without, any 
retired thought of our mind within, which is not able to produce 
in us pleasure or pain. By pleasure and pain I would be under¬ 
stood to signify whatsoever delights or molests us most; whether 
it arises from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing operating 
on our bodies. For whether we call it satisfaction, delight, 
pleasure, happiness, &e. on the one side; or uneasiness, trouble, 
pain, torment, anguish, misery, &c. on the other; they are. still 
but different degrees of the same thing, and belong to the ideas 
of pleasure and pain, delight or uneasiness; which are the names 
I shall most commonly use for those two sorts of ideas. . . . 

COMPLEX IDEAS 

We have hitherto considered those ideas, in the reception 
whereof the mind is only passive, which are those simple ones 
received from sensation and reflection before mentioned, whereof 
the mind cannot make one to itself, nor have any idea which 
does not wholly consist of them. But as the mind is wholly 
passive in the reception of all its simple ideas, so it exerts several 
acts of its own, whereby out of its simple ideas as the materials 
and foundations of the rest, the others are framed. The acts of 
the mind, wherein it exerts its power over its simple ideas, are 
chiefly these three: 1. Combining several simple ideas into one 
compound one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The 
second is bringing two ideas, whether simple or complex, to¬ 
gether, and setting them by one another, so as to take a view 
of them at once, without uniting them into one; by which way it 
gets all its ideas of relations. 3. The third is separating them 
from all other ideas that accompany them in their real exist¬ 
ence; this is called abstraction: and thus all its general ideas 
are made. This shows man’s power, and its ways of operation, 
to be much-what. the same in the material and intellectual world. 
For the materials in both being such as he has no power over, 
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either to make or destroy, all that man can do is either to unite 
them together, or to set them by one another, or wholly separate 
them. I shall here begin with the first of these in the considera¬ 
tion of complex ideas, and come to the other two iff their due 
places. As simple ideas are observed to exist in several com¬ 
binations united together, so the mind has a power to consider 
several of them united together as one idea; and that not only 
as they are united in external objects, but as itself has joined 
them. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones put together, 
I call complex; such as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, 
the universe; which though complicated of various simple ideas, 
or complex ideas made up of simple ones, yet are, when the mind 
pleases, considered each by itself as one entire thing, and signi¬ 
fied by one name. 

In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, 
the mind has great power in varying and multiplying the objects 
of its thoughts, infinitely beyond what sensation or reflection 
furnishes it with; but all this still confined to those simple ideas 
which it received from those two sources, and which are the 
ultimate materials of all its compositions: for simple ideas are 
all from things themselves, and of these the mind can have no 
more, nor other than what are suggested to it. It can have no 
other ideas of sensible qualities than what come from without 
by the senses; nor any ideas of other kind of operations of a 
thinking substance than what it finds in itself; but when it has 
once got these simple ideas, it is not confined barely to observa¬ 
tion, and what offers itself from without: it can, by its own 
power, put together those ideas it has, and make new complex 
ones, which it never received so united. 

Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, 
though their number be infinite, and the variety endless, where¬ 
with they fill and entertain the thoughts of men; yet, I think, 
they may be all reduced under these three heads: 1. Modes! 
2. Substances. 3. Relations. 

First, Modes I call such complex ideas, which, however com¬ 
pounded, contain not in them the supposition of subsisting by 
themselves, but are considered as dependencies on or affections 
of substances; such as are ideas signified by the words triangle, 
gratitude, murder, &c. And if in this I use the word mode°in 
somewhat a different sense from its ordinary signification, I beg 
pardon; it being unavoidable in discourses, differing from the 
ordinary received notions, either to make new words, or to use 
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old words in somewhat a new signification: the latter whereof, 
in our present case, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

Of these modes, there are two sorts which deserve distinct 
consideration. First, there are some which are only variations, 
or different combinations of the same simple idea, without the 
mixture of any other; as a dozen or score; which are nothing 
but the ideas of so many distinct units added together: and 
these I call simple modes, as being contained within the bounds 
of one simple idea. Secondly, there are others compounded of 
simple ideas of several kinds, put together to make one complex 
one; v. g. beauty, consisting of a certain composition of colour 
and figure, causing delight in the beholder; theft, which being 
the concealed change of the possession of any thing, without the 
consent of the proprietor, contains, as is visible, a combination 
of several ideas of several kinds: and these I call mixed modes. 

Secondly, the ideas of substances are such combinations of 
simple ideas, as are taken to represent distinct particular things 
subsisting by themselves; in which the supposed or confused 
idea of substance, such as it is, is always the first and chief. 
Thus if to substance be joined the simple idea of a certain dull 
whitish colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardness, duc¬ 
tility, and fusibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combina¬ 
tion of the ideas of a certain sort of figure, with the powers of 
motion. Thought and reasoning, joined to substance, make the 
ordinary idea of a man. Now of substances also, there are two 
sorts of ideas; one of single substances, as they exist separately, 
as of a man or a single sheep; the other of several of those put 
together, as an army of men, or flock of sheep: which collective 
ideas of several substances thus put together, are as much each 
of them one single idea, as that of a man, or an unit. 

Thirdly, the last sort of complex ideas, is that we call rela¬ 
tion, which consists in the consideration and comparing one idea 
with another. Of these several kinds we shall treat in their 

order. , . xl ., .. , 

If we trace the progress of our minds, and with attention ob¬ 
serve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its simple ideas 
received from sensation or reflection, it will lead us farther than 
at first perhaps we should have imagined. And I believe we 
shall find, if we warily observe the originals of our notions, that 
even the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem 
from sense, or from any operations of our own minds, are yet 
only such as the understanding frames to itself, by repeating and 
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joining together ideas, that it had either from objects of sense, 
or from its own operations about them: so that those even large 
and abstract ideas are derived from sensation or reflection, being 
no other than what the mind, by the ordinary use of its own 
faculties, employed about ideas received from objects of sense, 
or from the operations it observes in itself about them, may and 
does attain unto. This I shall endeavour to show in the ideas 
we have of space, time, and infinity, and some few others, that 
seem the most remote from those originals. . . . 

III. The Relation of Our Simple Ideas to the Qualities 
of Objects 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection comprises a part of Book II, Chap. VIII, of the Essay. 
Simple ideas never exactly copy their originals in nature. Every object, 
for example, a snow-ball, has powers to produce ideas in us. These 
powers are qualities. The idea produced by a quality is “the immediate 
object before the mind” and is not in the object. Some of the qualities 
of an object are inseparable from it and these are called primary 
qualities. Other qualities are only powers in the object to produce 
ideas.. These powers are called secondary qualities. The primary 
qualities are solidity, extension, figure, motion or rest and number. 
the secondary qualities are colors, sounds, tastes, odors, heat, cold, 
warmth, et cetera. Our ideas of primary qualities resemble the quali¬ 
ties, but our ideas of secondary qualities are not at all like the powers 
in the object which produce them. This is illustrated with snow, fire, 
porphyry and an almond. But the powers to produce ideas of secon¬ 
dary qualities are not the only powers in an object. There are also its 
powers to change another object, as when the sun whitens wax or fire 
makes lead fluid. These alterations in turn affect the mind, giving us 
different ideas than we had before. 

To discover the nature of our ideas the better, and to dis¬ 
course of them intelligibly, it will be convenient to distinguish 
them as they are ideas or perceptions in our minds, and as they 
are modifications of matter in the bodies that cause such percep¬ 
tions in us: that so we may not think (as perhaps usually is 
done) that they are exactly the images and resemblances of 
something inherent in the subject; most of those of sensation 
being in the mind no more the likeness of something existing 
without us, than the names that stand for them are the likeness 
of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite in us. 

Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is the immediate 
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object of perception, thought, or understanding, that I call idea; 
and the power to produce any idea in our mind I call quality of 
the subject wherein that power is. Thus a snow-ball having the 
power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and round, 
the powers to produce those ideas in us, as they are in the snow¬ 
ball, I call qualities; and as they are sensations or perceptions 
in our understandings, I call them ideas: which ideas, if I speak 
of sometimes, as in the things themselves, I would be understood 
to mean those qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 

Qualities thus considered in bodies are, first, such as are 
utterly inseparable from the body, in what estate soever it be; 
such as in all the alterations and changes it suffers, all the force 
can be used upon it, it constantly keeps; and such as sense con¬ 
stantly finds in every particle of matter which has bulk enough 
to be perceived, and the mind finds inseparable from every 
particle of matter, though less than to make itself singly be 
perceived by our senses, v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it 
into two parts, each part has still solidity, extension, figure, and 
mobility; divide it again, and it retains still the same qualities; 
and so divide it on till the parts become insensible, they must 
retain still each of them all those qualities. For division (which 
is all that a mill, or pestle, or any other body does upon another, 
in reducing it to insensible parts) can never take away either 
solidity, extension, figure, or mobility from any body, but only 
makes two or more distinct separate masses of matter, of that 
which was but one before: all which distinct masses, reckoned as 
so many distinct bodies, after division make a certain number. 
These I call original or primary qualities of body, which I think 
we may observe to produce simple ideas in us, viz. solidity, exten¬ 
sion, figure, motion or rest, and number. 

Secondly, such qualities which in truth are nothing in the 
objects themselves, but powers to produce various sensations in 
us by their primary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of their insensible parts, as colours, sounds, tastes, 
&c. these I call secondary qualities. To these might be added 
a third sort, which are allowed to be barely powers, though they 
are as much real qualities in the subject, as those which I, to 
comply with the common way of speaking, call qualities, but 
for distinction, secondary qualities. For the power in fire to 
produce a new colour, or consistency, in wax or clay,—by its 
primary qualities, is as much a quality in fire, as the power 
it has to produce in me a new idea or sensation of warmth or 
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burning, which. I felt not before,—by the same primary qualities, 
viz. the bulk, texture, and motion of its insensible parts. . . . 

The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies themselves; 
but the ideas, produced in us by these secondary qualities, have 
no resemblance of them at all. There is nothing like our ideas 
existing in the bodies themselves. They are, in the bodies we 
denominate from them, only a power to produce those sensa¬ 
tions in us: and what is sweet, blue or warm in idea, is but 
the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the insensible parts, in 
the bodies themselves, which we call so. . . . 

The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the parts 
of fire, or snow, are really in them, whether any one’s senses 
perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called real quali¬ 
ties, because they really exist in those bodies. But light, heat, 
whiteness or coldness, are no more really in them, than sickness 
or pain is in manna. Take away the sensation of them; let not 
the eyes see light, or colours, nor the ears hear sounds; let the 
palate not taste, nor the nose smell; and all colours, tastes, 
odours, and sounds, as they are such particular ideas, vanish 
and cease, and are reduced to their causes, i. e. bulk, figure, and 
motion of parts. . . . 

Let us consider the red and white colours in porphyry: hinder 
light from striking on it, and its colours vanish, it no longer 
produces any such ideas in us; upon the return of light, it pro¬ 
duces these appearances on us again. Can any one think any 
real alterations are made in the porphyry, by the presence or 
absence of light; and that those ideas of whiteness and redness 
are really in porphyry in the light, when it is plain it has 
no colour in the dark? It has, indeed, such a configuration of 
particles, both night and day, as are apt, by the rays of light 
rebounding from some parts of that hard stone, to produce in us 
the idea of redness, and from others the idea of whiteness; 
but whiteness or redness are not in it at any time, but such a 
texture, that hath the power to produce such a sensation in us. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the sweet taste into an oily one. What 
real alteration can the beating of the pestle make in any body, 
but an alteration of the texture of it? . . . 

I have in what just goes before been engaged in physical 
inquiries a little further than perhaps I intended. But it being 
necessary to make the nature of sensation a little understood, 
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and to make the difference between the qualities in bodies, and 
the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be distinctly con¬ 
ceived, without which it were impossible to discourse intelligibly 
of them; I hope I shall be pardoned this little excursion into 
natural philosophy, it being necessary in our present inquiry 
to distinguish the primary and real qualities of bodies, which 
are always in them (viz. solidity, extension, figure, number, and 
motion, or rest; and are sometimes perceived by us, viz. when 
the bodies they are in are big enough singly to be discerned) 
from those secondary and imputed qualities, which are but the 
powers of several combinations of those primary ones when they 
operate, without being distinctly discerned; whereby we may 
also come to know what ideas are, and what are not, resem¬ 
blances of something really existing in the bodies we denominate 
from them. 

The qualities then that are in bodies rightly considered, are 
of three sorts. 

First, the bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion, or rest 
of their solid parts; those are in them, whether we perceive them 
or no; and when they are of that size, that we can discover them, 
we have by these an idea of the thing, as it is in itself, as is 
plain in artificial things. These I call primary qualities. 

Secondly, the power that is in any body, by reason of its 
insensible primary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner 
on any of our senses, and thereby produce in us the different 
ideas of several colours, sounds, smells, tastes, &c. These are 
usually called sensible qualities. 

Thirdly, the power that is in any body, by reason of the par¬ 
ticular constitution of its primary qualities, to make such a 
change in the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of another body, 
as to make it operate on our senses, differently from what it did 
before. Thus the sun has a power to make wax white, and fire 
to make lead fluid. These are usually called powers. 

The first of these, as has been said, I think, may be properly 
called real, original, or primary qualities, because they are in 
the things themselves, whether they are perceived or no; and 
upon their different modifications it is, that the secondary quali¬ 
ties depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently upon other 
things, which powers result from the different modifications of 
those primary qualities. . . . 

To conclude, besides those before mentioned primary qualities 
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in bodies, viz. bulk, figure, extension, number, and motion of 
tbeir solid parts; all the rest whereby we take notice of bodies, 
and distinguish them one from another, are nothing *else but 
several powers in them depending on those primary qualities; 
whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our 
bodies, to produce several different ideas in us; or else by 
operating on other bodies, so to change their primary qualities, 
as to render them capable of producing ideas in us, different 
from what before they did. The former of these, 1 think, may 
be called secondar}^ qualities, immediately perceivable: the lat¬ 
ter, secondary qualities mediately perceivable. 

IV. The Nature and Degrees of Knowledge 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is compiled from Book IV, Chaps. I-III, of the Essay. 
Knowledge is defined as “the perception of connexion and agreement 
or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of our ideas,” and four 
kinds of agreement are distinguished, namely, identity or diversity, 
relation, co-existence or necessary connection, and real existence. 
Each of these is briefly expounded. Identity is the knowledge that 
each idea is itself and not another. Relation is knowledge of the 
ways in which ideas resemble each other or differ from each other. 
Co-existence is knowledge that substances contain certain features 
which are reciprocally essential to the substance in question. Gold 
is.used as an . example. Real existence is the knowledge of that 
existent which is agreeable to a given idea. 

Another way of classifying knowledge is according to the degrees 
of its. evidences, or, as we should say, its degree of probability. 
Intuitive knowledge is immediate and requires no proof. Knowledge 
that one idea is itself and not another (identity above) is an example. 
Intuitive knowledge is certain beyond any quibble. Demonstrative 
knowledge is such as requires evidence to support it. This is true 
of all knowledge where we have to introduce other ideas than the 
ones immediately. before the mind, as in proving that the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles. The intervening 
ideas are called proofs, and when the mind comprehends the proofs 
it has demonstrative knowledge. Such knowledge rests upon and is 
less certain than intuitive knowledge. 

Much so-called knowledge Locke calls belief or opinion. No matter 
how strong the belief may be yet it is not knowledge until the proof 
is comprehended. However, we do know’ that there are existents 
corresponding to our ideas, since we can distinguish dreams from 
realities. Locke calls the conviction that there are such existents 
sensitive knowledge. He admits that there are varying degrees of all 
these kinds of knowledge, and he lays down five restrictions on human 
knowing. These five restrictions are briefly explained and the con- 
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elusion is reached that human knowledge is comparatively small in 
amount. 

Since the mind, in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate; it is evident, that our knowledge is only con¬ 
versant about them. 

Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the perception 
of the connexion and agreement, or disagreement and repug¬ 
nancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. Where 
this perception is, there is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always come short 
of knowledge. For when we know that white is not black, what 
do we else but perceive that these two ideas do not agree ? When 
we possess ourselves with the utmost security of the demon¬ 
stration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, what do we more but perceive, that equality to two 
right ones does necessarily agree to, and is inseparable from the 
three angles of a triangle? 

But to understand a little more distinctly wherein this agree¬ 
ment or disagreement consists, I think we may reduce it all to 
these four sorts: 

1. Identity, or diversity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-existence, or necessary connexion. 

4. Real existence. 

First, as to the first sort of agreement or disagreement, viz. 
identity or diversity. It is the first act of the mind, when it has 
any sentiments or ideas at all, to perceive its ideas; and so far 
as it perceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby also 
to perceive their difference, and that one is not another. This 
is so absolutely necessary, that without it there could be no 
knowledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no distinct thoughts, 
at all. By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives each 
idea to agree with itself, and to be what it is; and all distinct 
ideas to disagree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it 
does without pains, labour, or deduction; but at first view, by 
its natural power of perception and distinction. And though 
men of art have reduced this into those general rules, ‘ 4 what is, 
is,” and “it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be,” for ready application in all cases, wherein there may be 
occasion to reflect on it: yet it is certain, that the first exercise 
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of this faculty is about particular ideas. A man infallibly 
knows, as soon as ever lie has them in his mind, that the ideas 
he calls white and round, are the very ideas they are, and that 
they are not other ideas which he calls red or square. Nor can 
any maxim or proposition in the world make him know it clearer 
or surer than he did before, and without any such general rule. 
This then is the first agreement or disagreement, which the 
mind perceives in its ideas; which it always perceives at first 
sight: and if there ever happen any doubt about it, it will always 
be found to be about the names, and not the ideas themselves, 
whose identity and diversity will always be perceived, as soon 
and clearly as the ideas themselves are; nor can it possibly be 
otherwise. 

Secondly, the next sort of agreement or disagreement, the 
mind perceives in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called rela¬ 
tive, and is nothing but the perception of the relation between 
any two ideas, of what kind soever, whether substances, modes, 
or any other. For since all distinct ideas must eternally be 
known not to be the same, and so be universally and constantly 
denied one of another, there could be no room for any positive 
knowledge at all, if we could not perceive any relation between 
our ideas, and find out the agreement or disagreement they have 
one with another, in several ways the mind takes of comparing 
them. 

Thirdly, the third sort of agreement, or disagreement, to be 
found in our ideas, which the perception of the mind is em¬ 
ployed about, is co-existence, or non-coexistence in the same 
subject; and this belongs particularly to substances. Thus when 
we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, our knowledge 
of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixedness, or a 
power to remain in the fire unconsumed, is an idea that always 
accompanies, and is joined with that particular sort of yellow¬ 
ness, weight, fusibility, malleableness, and solubility in aqua 
regia, which make our complex idea, signified by the word gold. 

Fourthly, the fourth and last sort is that of actual and real 
existence agreeing to any idea. Within these four sorts of 
agreement or disagreement, is, I suppose, contained all the 
knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all the inquiries we 
can make concerning any of our ideas, all that we know or can 
affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, or is not, the same 
with some other; that it does or does not always co-exist with 
some other idea in the same subject; that it has this or that 
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relation with some other idea; or that it has a real existence 
without the mind. Thus blue is not yellow; is of identity: two 
triangles upon equal bases between two parallels are equal; is 
of relation: iron is susceptible of magnetical impressions; is of 
co-existence: God is; is of real existence. Though identity and 
co-existence are truly nothing but relations, yet they are such 
peculiar ways of agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that 
they deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and not 
under relation in general; since they are so different grounds 
of affirmation and negation, as will easily appear to any one, 
who will but reflect on what is said in several places of this essay. 
I should now proceed to examine the several degrees of our 
knowledge, but that it is necessary first to consider the different 
acceptations of the word knowledge. . . . 

All our knowledge consisting, as I have said, in the view the 
mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmost light and greatest 
certainty we, with our faculties, and in our way of knowledge, 
are capable of; it may not be amiss to consider a little the de¬ 
grees of its evidence. The different clearness of our knowledge 
seems to me to lie in the different way of perception the mind 
has of the agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas. For 
if we reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall find that 
sometimes the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas immediately by themselves, without the interven¬ 
tion of any other; and this, I think, we may call intuitive 
knowledge. For in this the mind is at no pains of proving or 
examining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, only 
by being directed towards it. Thus the mind perceives, that 
white is not black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are 
more than two, and equal to one and two. Such kind of truths 
the mind perceives at the first sight of the ideas together, by 
bare intuition, without the intervention of any other idea; and 
this kind of knowledge is the clearest and most certain, that 
human frailty is capable of. This part of knowledge is irre¬ 
sistible, and like bright sunshine forces itself immediately to 
be perceived, as soon as ever the mind turns its view that way; 
and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, but 
the mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It is on 
this intuition that depends all the certainty and evidence of all 
our knowledge; which certainty every one finds to be so great, 
that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a greater: 
for a man cannot conceive himself capable of a greater cer- 
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tainty, than to know that any idea in his mind is such as he 
perceives it to be; and that two ideas wherein he perceives a 
difference, are different and not precisely the same. He that 
demands a greater certainty than this, demands he knows not 
what, and shows only that he has a mind to be a seeptick, without 
being able to be so. Certainty depends so wholly on this intui¬ 
tion, that in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demon¬ 
strative, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions of the 
intermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain knowledge 
and certainty. 

The next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives 
the agreement or disagreement of any ideas, but not imme¬ 
diately. Though wherever the mind perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of any of its ideas, there be certain knowledge: 
yet it does not always happen, that the mind sees that agreement 
or disagreement which there is between them, even where it is 
discoverable: and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most 
gets no farther than a probable conjecture. The reason why 
the mind cannot always perceive presently the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of two ideas, is, because those ideas, concerning whose 
agreement or disagreement the inquiry is made, cannot by the 
mind be so put together as to show it. In this case then, when 
the mind cannot so bring its ideas together, as by their imme¬ 
diate comparison, and as it were juxtaposition or application one 
to another, to perceive their agreement or disagreement, it is 
fain, by the intervention of other ideas (one or more, as it hap¬ 
pens) to discover the agreement or disagreement which it 
searches; and this is that which we call reasoning. Thus the 
mind being willing to know the agreement or disagreement in 
bigness, between the three angles of a triangle and two right 
ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do it: 
because the three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, 
and be compared with any one or two angles; and so of this 
the mind has no immediate, no intuitive knowledge. In this 
case the mind is fain to find out some other angles, to which the 
three angles of a triangle have an equality; and, finding those 
equal to two right ones, comes to know their equality to two 
right ones. 

Those intervening ideas which serve to show the agreement 
of any two others, are called proofs; and where the agreement 
and disagreement is by this means plainly and clearly per¬ 
ceived, it is called demonstration, it being shown to the under- 
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standing, and the mind made to see that it is so. A quickness 
in the mind to find out these intermediate ideas (that shall dis¬ 
cover the agreement or disagreement of any other) and to apply 
them right, is, I suppose, that which is called sagacity. 

This knowledge by intervening proofs, though it be certain, 
yet the evidence of it is not altogether so clear and bright, nor 
the assent so ready, as in intuitive knowledge. For though, in 
demonstration, the mind does at last perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of the ideas it considers; yet it is not without pains 
and attention: there must be more than one transient view to 
find it. A steady application and pursuit are required to this 
discovery; and there must be a progression by steps and de¬ 
grees, before the mind can in this way arrive at certainty, and 
come to perceive the agreement or repugnancy between two ideas 
that need proofs and the use .of reason to show it. . . . 

Now, in every step reason makes in demonstrative knowledge, 
there is an intuitive knowledge of that agreement or disagree¬ 
ment it seeks with the next intermediate idea, which it uses as 
a proof; for if it were not so, that yet would need a proof; since 
without the perception of such agreement or disagreement, there 
is no knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itself, it is in¬ 
tuitive knowledge: if it cannot be perceived by itself, there is 
need of some intervening idea, as a common measure to show 
their agreement or disagreement. . . . 

These two, viz. intuition and demonstration, are the degrees 
of our knowledge; whatever comes short of one of these, with 
what assurance soever embraced, is but faith, or opinion, but 
not knowledge, at least in all general truths. There is, indeed, 
another perception of the mind, employed about the particular 
existence of finite beings without us; which going beyond bare 
probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the fore¬ 
going degrees of certainty, passes under the name of knowledge. 
There can be nothing more certain, than that the idea we receive 
from an external object is in our minds; this is intuitive knowl¬ 
edge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that 
idea in our minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the 
existence of any thing without us, which corresponds to that 
idea, is that, whereof some men think there may be a question 
made; because men may have such ideas in their minds, when no 
such thing exists, no such object affects their senses. But yet 
here, I think, we are provided with an evidence, that puts us 
past doubting: for I ask any one, whether he be not invincibly 
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conscious to himself of a different perception, when he looks on 
the sun by day, and thinks on it by night; when he actually 
tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only thinks on that savour 
or odour? We as plainly find the difference there is between an 
idea revived in our minds by our own memory, and actually 
coming into our minds by our senses, as we do between any two 
distinct ideas. If any one say, a dream may do the same thing, 
and all these ideas may be produced in us without any external 
objects; he may please to dream that I make him this answer: 
1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove this scruple or 
no: where all is but dream, reasoning and arguments are of no 
use, truth and knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he will 
allow a very manifest difference between dreaming of being in 
the fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be resolved to 
appear so sceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being 
actually in the fire is nothing but a dream; and we cannot 
thereby certainly know, that any such thing as fire actually 
exists without us: I answer, that we certainly find that pleas¬ 
ure or pain follows upon the application of certain objects 
to us, whose existence we perceive, or dream that we perceive 
by our senses; this certainty is as great as our happiness or 
misery, beyond which we ha've no concernment to know or to 
be. So that, I think, we may add to the two former sorts of 
knowledge this also of the existence of particular external ob¬ 
jects, by that perception and consciousness we have of the actual 
entrance of ideas from them, and allow these three .degrees of 
knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonstrative, and sensitive: in each 
of which there are different degrees and ways of evidence and 
certainty. . . . 

Knowledge, as has been said, lying in the perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, it follows 
from hence, that, 

First, we can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas. 

Secondly, that we have no knowledge farther than we can 
have perception of their agreement or disagreement. Which 
perception being, 1. Either by intuition, or the immediate com¬ 
paring any two ideas; or, 2. By reason, examining the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of some 
others; or, 3. By sensation, perceiving the existence of particu¬ 
lar things: hence it also follows, 

Thirdly, that we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that 
shall extend itself to all our ideas, and all that we would know 
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about them; because we cannot examine and perceive all the 
relations they have one to another by juxtaposition, or an im¬ 
mediate comparison one with another. Thus having the ideas 
of an obtuse and an acute angled triangle, both drawn from 
equal bases, and between parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, 
perceive the one not to be the other, but cannot that way know 
whether they be equal or no; because their agreement or dis¬ 
agreement in quality can never be perceived by an immediate 
comparing them: the difference of figure makes their parts in¬ 
capable of an exact immediate application; and therefore there 
is need of some intervening qualities to measure them by, which 
is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 

Fourthly, it follows also, from what is above observed, that 
our rational knowledge cannot reach to the whole extent of our 
ideas: because between two different ideas we would examine, 
we cannot always find such mediums, as we can connect one to 
another with an intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the de¬ 
duction; and wherever that fails, we come short of knowledge 
and demonstration. 

Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reaching no farther than the ex¬ 
istence of things actually present to our senses, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former. 

From all which it is evident, that the extent of our knowledge 
comes not only short of the reality of things, but even of the 
extent of our own ideas. Though our knowledge be limited to 
our ideas, and cannot exceed them either in extent or perfec¬ 
tion; and though these be very narrow bounds, in respect of 
the extent of All-being, and far short of what we may justly 
imagine to be in some even created understandings, not tied 
down to the dull and narrow information which is to be received 
from some few, and not very acute ways of perception, such as 
are our senses; yet it would be well with us if our knowledge 
were but as large as our ideas, and there were not many doubts 
and inquiries concerning the ideas we have, whereof we are not, 
nor I believe ever shall be in this world resolved. Nevertheless 
I do not question but that human knowledge, under the present 
circumstances of our beings and constitutions, may be carried 
much farther than it has hitherto been, if men would sincerely, 
and with freedom of mind, employ all that industry and labour 
of thought, in improving the means of discovering truth, which 
they do for the colouring or support of falsehood, to maintain 
a system, interest, or party, they are once engaged in. . . . 
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V. An Examination op Descartes’s Proof for God 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from The Life of John Locke (with extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals and Common-Place Books), by Lord 
King, London, 1829, pp. 312-315. This criticism of Descartes was 
written in 1696. The last paragraph, which gives Locke’s argument 
for God, I have appended to the paper on Descartes. It is from the 
miscellaneous papers, pp. 317 f. of Lord King’s Life, etc. 

Locke, having long been suspicious of Descartes’s celebrated onto¬ 
logical argument for God, made a special study of it which confirmed 
his suspicion. The chief weakness in the argument is its neutrality 
on the main issue between theism and atheism. Both admit an eternal 
cause of the world, only theists say it is an intelligent being and 
atheists that it is a senseless matter. In proving a necessary being 
this issue remains unsettled. To any idea of necessary being existence 
may be added. But “the putting together or separating . . . any one 
or more ideas, out of any complex one in my head, has no influence 
at all upon the being of things.” Hence both theists and atheists beg 
the question when they assume that the idea of a necessary being 
includes existence. “Real existence can be proved only by real 
existence.” Hence the only cogent proof of God is the real existence 
of other things. We have an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, 
and from this we reach an incontestable proof of a God. 

Locke, then, states his own proof. Since I am a thinking being 
and know myself to exist as such, the being behind the universe must 
be an eternal thinking Thing or God. For it is absurd to say that 
“thinking things were made out of unthinking things by an unthinking 
power.” If matter were the eternal thinking thing, each atom of 
matter would have to be a thinking thing. But such a supposition 
would make it impossible to comprehend the harmony, and beauty 
of the world. Only an eternal God with “more knowledge and more 
power than all matter taken together” could make so orderly and 
beautiful a world. 

Though I had heard Descartes’s opinion concerning the being 
of a God often questioned by sober men, and no enemies to his 
name, yet I suspended my judgment of him till lately setting 
myself to examine his proof of a God, I found that by it sense¬ 
less matter might be the first eternal being and cause of all 
things, as well as an immaterial intelligent spirit; this, joined 
to his shutting out the consideration of final causes out of his 
philosophy, and his labouring to invalidate all other proofs of a 
God but his own, does unavoidably draw upon him some 
suspicion. 

The fallacy of his pretended great proof of a Deity appears 
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to me thus:—The question between the Theists and Atheists I 
take to be this, viz. not whether there has been nothing from 
eternity, but whether the eternal Being that made, and still 
keeps all things in that order, beauty, and method, in which 
we see them, be a knowing immaterial substance, or a senseless 
material substance; for that something, either senseless matter, 
or a knowing spirit, has been from eternity, I think nobody 
doubts. 

The idea of the Theists’ eternal Being is, that it is a knowing 
immaterial substance, that made and still keeps all the beings 
of the universe in that order in which they are preserved. The 
idea of the Atheists’ eternal Being is senseless matter. The 
question between them then is, which of these really is that 
eternal Being that has always been. Now I say, whoever will 
use the idea of necessary existence to prove a God, i.e. an im¬ 
material eternal knowing spirit, will have no more to say for it 
from the idea of necessary existence, than an Atheist has for 
his eternal, all-doing, senseless matter, v.g. The complex idea 
of God, says the Theist, is substance, immateriality, eternity, 
knowledge, and the power of making and producing all things. 
I allow it, says the Atheist; but how do you prove any real 
Being exists, answering the complex idea in which these simple 
ideas are combined. By another idea, says the Cartesian The¬ 
ist, which I include in my complex idea of God, viz. the idea 
of necessary existence. If that will do, says the Atheist, I can 
equally prove the eternal existence of my first being, matter; 
for it is but adding the idea of a necessary existence to the one 
which I have, wherein substance, extension, solidity, eternity, 
and the power of making and producing all things are com¬ 
bined, and my eternal matter is proved necessarily to exist 
upon as certain grounds as the immaterial God; for whatso¬ 
ever is eternal must needs have necessary existence included 
in it. And who now has the odds in proving by adding in his 
mind the idea of necessary existence to his idea of the first 
being? The truth is in this way, that which should be proved, 
viz. existence, is supposed, and so the question is only begged 
on both sides. 

I have the complex idea of substance, solidity, and extension 
joined together, which I call matter: does this prove matter 
to be? No. I, with Descartes, add to this idea of matter a 
bulk as large as space itself; does this prove such a bulk of 
matter to be? No. I add to it this complex idea, the idea of 
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eternity; does this prove matter to be eternal? No. I add to it 
the idea of necessary existence; does this prove matter neces¬ 
sarily to exist? No. Try it in spirit, and it will be just so 
there. The reason whereof is, that the putting together or 
separating; the putting in, or leaving out, any one or more 
ideas, out of any complex one in my head, has no influence 
at all upon the being of things, without me to make them exist 
so, as I put ideas together in my mind. 

But it will be said that the idea of God includes necessary 
existence, and so God has a necessary existence. 

I answer: The idea of God, as far as the name of Gocl stands 
for the first eternal cause, includes necessary existence. 

And so far the Atheist and the Tlieist are agreed; or rather, 
there is no Atheist who denies an eternal first Being, which 
has necessary existence. That which puts the difference be¬ 
tween the Tlieist and the Atheist is this: that the Tlieist says, 
that this eternal Being, which has necessary existence, is a know¬ 
ing spirit; the Atheist, that it is blind unthinking matter: for 
the deciding of which question, the joining the idea of neces¬ 
sary existence to that of eternal first Being or Substance, does 
nothing. Whether that eternal first Being, necessarily exist¬ 
ing, be material or immaterial, thinking or not thinking, must 
be proved some other way; and when thus a God is proved, 
necessary existence will be included in the idea of God, and 
not till then. For an eternal necessary existing Being, mate¬ 
rial, and without wisdom, is not the Tlieist’s God. So that 
real existence is but supposed on either side; and the adding 
in our thoughts the idea of necessary existence to an idea of a 
senseless material substance, or to the idea of an immaterial 
knowing spirit, makes neither of them to exist, nor alters any¬ 
thing in the reality of their existence, because our ideas alter 
nothing in the reality of things, v.g. The Atheist would put 
into his idea of matter, necessary existence; he may do that as 
he pleases, but he will not thereby at all prove the real exist¬ 
ence of any thing answering that idea; he must first prove, 
and that by other ways than that idea, the existence of an 
eternal all-doing matter, and then his idea will be proved evi¬ 
dently a true idea; till then it is but a precarious one, made 
at pleasure, and proves nothing of real existence, for the rea¬ 
son above mentioned, viz. our ideas make or alter nothing in 
the real existence of things, nor will it follow that any thing 
really exists in nature answering it, because we can make such 
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a complex idea in our minds. By ideas in the mind we discern 
the agreement or disagreement of ideas that have a like ideal 
existence in our minds, but that reaches no farther, proves no 
real existence; for the truth we so know is only of our ideas, 
and is applicable to things only as they are supposed to exist 
answering such ideas. But any idea, simple or complex, barely 
by being in our minds, is no evidence of the real existence of 
any thing out of our minds answering that idea. Real exist¬ 
ence can be proved only by real existence; and therefore, the 
real existence of a God can only be proved by the real existence 
of other things. The real existence of other things without us, 
can be evinced to us only by our senses; but our own existence 
is known to us by a certainty yet higher than our senses can 
give us of the existence of other things, and that is internal 
perception, a self-consciousness, or intuition; from whence, 
therefore, may be drawn, by a train of ideas, the surest and 
most incontestable proof of the existence of a God. . . . 

Let us see what direct contradiction they must be involved 
in who deny a God. If there be no God from eternity, then 
there was no thinking thing from eternity; for the eternal 
thinking Thing, I call God. If from eternity there were no 
thinking Thing, then thinking things were made out of unthink¬ 
ing things by an unthinking power: as great an absurdity as 
that nothing should produce something. If matter be that eter¬ 
nal thinking thing, let us change that deceitful word matter, 
which seems to stand for one thing when it means the congeries 
of all bodies, and then the opinion will be, that all bodies, every 
distinct atoip, is in its own nature a thinking thing. Let any 
one then, resolve with himself how much an infinite number of 
distinct independent thinking things came to be of one mind, 
and to comment and contrive together, to make such an admir¬ 
able frame as the world, and the species of things and their 
successive continuation is. How some of them consented to lie 
buried for long or numberless ages in the bowels and centre of 
the earth, or other massy globes,—places certainly very uneasy 
for thinking beings,—whilst others are delighting themselves in 
the pleasures of freedom and the day. Let them produce har¬ 
mony, beauty, constancy, from such a congeries of thinking in¬ 
dependent atoms, and one, may I think, allow them to be cre¬ 
ators of this world, and I know not why upon their own grounds 
they should not think so themselves, since there is no reason 
why the thinking atoms in them should not be as wise as any 
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other in the universe; for if they once allow me one atom of 
matter to have from eternity some degrees of knowledge and 
power above any other, they must tell us a reason why it is so, 
or else their supposition will be ridiculous when set up against 
the supposition of a Being that had from eternity more knowl¬ 
edge and more power than all matter taken together, and so was 
able to frame it into this orderly state of nature so visible and 
admirable in all the parts of it. . . . 

VI. Locke’s Ethics 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is compiled from a paper entitled “Of Ethics in 
General” and from one entitled “Thus I think,” pp. 306-312, and 
304-305 of Lord King’s Life of John Locke. 

Locke lays down the principle that happiness and misery are the 
two great springs of human action. He accepts the theory that 
morality is universal among human beings. Ethics has always been 
treated as a distinct science, “the proper province of philosophy.” 
This proves to Locke that there is among men the law of nature , 
distinct from the commands of God or the enactments of governments. 
He thinks that ethics is based upon this law of nature. Hitherto 
philosophers have failed to discover it. In fact, most ethical writers 
have merely disputed about words. This is especially true of Aristotle 
and the Aristotelians. Locke suggests the principle that “those actions 
are esteemed virtuous which are thought absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of society, and those that disturb or dissolve the bonds 
of community are everywhere esteemed ill and vicious.” 

Moral actions are those that depend upon the choice of a free agent, 
who naturally seeks happiness and shuns misery. “There is nothing 
morally good which does not produce pleasure to a man, nor nothing 
morally evil that does not bring pain to him.” Natural good is dis¬ 
tinguished from moral good by the fact that whereas both produce 
pleasure, the latter alone does so through the intervention of a free 
agent. Drinking to excess is used to illustrate both kinds of good. 
Unless we derive morality from a law all talk of virtue evaporates 
into words. For behind all practical rules of action and all names 
of virtues and vices is the law of nature which God hath determined. 
It is the source of all special rules, and whether our actions conform 
to it we know intuitively. All our moral ideas are complex ideas 
Avhich refer to actions but also to a law. Hence moral ideas have 
a double meaning. “In one, any action is only a collection of simple 
ideas, and so is a positive complex idea; in the other it stands in 
relation to a law or rule, and according as it agrees or disagrees, is 
virtue or vice.” Hence the basis of all morality is the law of nature 
which is derived from God. 

Locke lays down a set of rules for the guidance of his own life, 
derived from the pleasure-pain principle. These rules determine 
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five great* and durable pleasures, and all momentary sense pleasures 
have to be strictly subordinated to these five, if true happiness is to 
be attained. 

1. Happiness and misery are the two great springs of human 
actions, and though in different ways we find men so busy in the 
world, they all aim at happiness, and desire to avoid misery, as 
it appears to them in different places and shapes. 

2. I do not remember that I have heard of any nation of 
men who have not acknowledged that there has been right and 
wrong in men’s actions, as well as truth and falsehood in their 
sayings; some measures there have been every where owned, 
though very different; some rules and boundaries to men’s ac¬ 
tions, by which they were judged to be good or bad; nor is there, 
I think, any people amongst whom there is not distinction be¬ 
tween virtue and vice; some kind of morality is to be found 
every where received; I will not say perfect and exact, but yet 
enough to let us know that the notion of it is more or less every 
where, and that men think that even where politics, societies, 
and magistrates are silent, men yet are under some laws to 
which they owe obedience. 

3. But however morality be the great business and concern¬ 
ment of mankind, and so deserves our most attentive applica¬ 
tion and study; yet in the very entrance this occurs very 
strange and worthy our consideration, that morality hath been 
generally in the world rated as a science distinct from theology, 
religion, and law; and that it hath been the proper province of 
philosophers, a sort of men different both from divines, priests, 
and lawyers, whose profession it has been to explain and teach 
this knowledge to the world; a plain argument to me of some 
discovery still amongst men, of the law of nature, and a secret 
apprehension of another rule of action which rational creatures 
had a concernment to conform to, besides what either the priests 
pretended was the immediate command of their God, (for all the 
heathen ceremonies of worship pretended to revelation, reason 
failing in the support of them,) or the lawyer told them was 
the command of the Government. 

4. But yet these philosophers seldom deriving these rules up 
to their original, nor arguing them as the commands of the great 
God of heaven and earth, and such as according to which he 
would retribute to men after this life, the utmost enforcements 
they could add to them were reputation and disgrace by those 
names of virtue and vice, which they endeavoured by their 
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authority to make names of weight to their scholars and the 
rest of the people. Were there no human law, nor punishment, 
nor obligation of civil or divine sanctions, there would yet still 
be such specie^ of actions in the world as justice, temperance, 
and fortitude, drunkenness and theft, which would also be 
thought some of them good, some had; there would be distinct 
notions of virtues and vices; for to each of these names there 
would belong a complex idea, or otherwise all these and the 
like words which express moral things in all languages would 
be empty, insignificant sounds, and all moral discourses would 
be perfect jargon. But all the knowledge of virtues and vices 
which a man attained to, this way, would amount to no more, 
than taking the definitions or the significations of the words of 
any language, either from the men skilled in that language, 01 
the common usage of the country, to know how to apply them, 
and call particular actions in that country by their right names; 
and so in effect would be no more but the skill how to speak 
properly, or at most to know what actions in the country he 
lives in are thought laudable or disgraceful; i.e. are called 
virtues and vices, the general rule whereof, and the most con¬ 
stant that I can find is, that those actions are esteemed virtu¬ 
ous which are thought absolutely necessary to the preservation 
of society, and those that disturb or dissolve the bonds of com¬ 
munity, are every where esteemed ill and vicious. 

5. This would necessarily fall out, for were there no obliga¬ 
tion or superior law at all, besides that of society, since it can¬ 
not be supposed that any men should associate together and 
unite in the same community, and at the same time allow that 
for commendable, i.e. count it a virtue, nay not discountenance 
and treat such actions as blameable; i.e. count them vices, which 
tend to the dissolution of that society in which they were 
united; but all other actions that are not thought to have such 
an immediate influence on society, I find not (as far as I have 
been conversant in histories,) but that in some countries or so¬ 
cieties they are virtues, in others vices, and in others indiffer¬ 
ent, according as the authority of some esteemed wise men in 
some places, or as inclination or fashion of people in other 
places, have happened to establish them virtues or vices; so that 
the ideas of virtues taken up this way teach us no more than 
to speak properly according to the fashion of the country we 
are in, without any very great improvement of our knowledge, 
more than what men meant by such words; and this is the 
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knowledge contained in the common ethics of the schools; and 
this is not more but to know the right names of certain complex 
modes, and the skill of speaking properly. 

6. The ethics of the schools, built upon the authority of 
Aristotle, but perplexed a great deal more with hard words and 
useless distinctions, telling us wliat he or they are pleased to 
call virtues and vices, teach us nothing of morality, but only to 
understand their names, or call actions as they or Aristotle 
does; which is in effect but to speak their language properly. 
The end and use of morality being to direct our lives, and by 
showing us what actions are good, and what bad, prepare us to 
do the one, and avoid the other; those that pretend to teach 
morals mistake their business, and become only language-mas¬ 
ters where they do not do this,—when they teach us only to talk 
and dispute, and call actions by the names they prescribe, when 
they do not show the inferments that may draw us to virtue, 
and deter us from vice. 

7. Moral actions are only those that depend upon the choice 
of an understanding, and free agent. And an understanding 
free agent naturally follows that which causes pleasure to it, 
and flies that which causes pain; i.e. naturally seeks happiness 
and shuns misery. That, then, which causes to any one pleasure, 
that is good to him; and that which causes him pain, is bad to 
him: and that which causes the greater pleasure is the greater 
good, and that which causes the greater pain, the greater evil. 
For happiness and misery consisting only in pleasure and pain, 
either of mind or body, or both, according to the interpretation 
I have given above of those words, nothing can be good or bad 
to any one but as it tends to their happiness or misery, as it 
serves to produce in them pleasure or pain: for good and bad, 
being relative terms, do not denote any thing in the nature of 
the thing, but only the relation it bears to another, in its aptness 
and tendency to produce in it pleasure or pain; and thus we 
see and say, that which is good for one man is bad for another. 

8. Now, though it be not so apprehended generally, yet it is 
from this tendency to produce to us pleasure or pain, that moral 
good or evil has its name, as well as natural. Yet perhaps it will 
not be found so erroneous as perhaps at first sight it will seem 
strange, if one should affirm, that there is nothing morally good 
which does not produce pleasure to a man, nor nothing morally 
evil that does not bring pain to him. The difference between 
moral and natural good and evil is only this; that we call that 
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naturally good and evil, which, by the natural efficiency of the 
thing, produces pleasure or pain in us; and that is morally good 
or evil which, by the intervention of the will of an intelligent 
free agent, draws pleasure or pain after it, not by any natural 
consequence, but by the intervention of that power. Thus, 
drinking to excess, when it produces the head-ache or sickness 
is a natural evil; but as it is a transgression of law, by which a 
punishment is annexed to it, it is a moral evil. For rewards 
and punishments are the good and evil whereby superiors en¬ 
force the observance of their laws; it being impossible to set any 
other motive or restraint to the actions of a free understanding 
agent, but the consideration of good or evil; that is, pleasure or 
pain that will follow from. it. 

9. Whoever treats of morality so as to give us only the defi¬ 
nitions of justice and temperance, theft and incontinency, and 
tells us which are virtues, which are vices, does only settle cer¬ 
tain complex ideas of modes with their names to them, whereby 
we may learn to understand others well, when they talk by 
their rules, and speak intelligibly and properly to others who 
have been informed in their doctrine. But whilst they dis¬ 
course ever so acutely of temperance or justice, but show no 
law of a superior that prescribes temperance, to the observation 
or breach of which law there are rewards and punishments an¬ 
nexed, the force of morality is lost, and evaporates only into 
words, disputes, and niceties. And, however Aristotle or Ana- 
charsis, Confucius, or any one amongst us shall name this or that 
action, a virtue or a vice, their authorities are all of them alike, 
and they exercise but what power every one has, which is to 
show what complex ideas their words shall stand for: for with¬ 
out showing a law that commands or forbids them, moral good¬ 
ness will be but an empty sound, and those actions which the 
schools here call virtues or vices, may by the same authority be 
called by contrary names in another country; and if these be 
nothing more than their decisions and determinations in the 
case, they will be still nevertheless indifferent as to any man’s 
practice, which will by such kind of determinations be under 
no obligation to observe them. 

10. But there is another sort of morality or rules of our 
actions, which though they may in many parts be coincident and 
agreeable with the former, yet have a different foundation, 
and we come to the knowledge of them a different way; these 
notions or standards of our actions not being ideas of our own 
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making, to which we give names, but depend upon something 
without us, and so not made by us, but for us, and these are the 
rules set to our actions by the declared will or laws of another, 
who hath power to punish our aberrations;—these are properly 
and truly, the rules of good and evil, because the conformity 
or disagreement of our actions with these, bring upon us good 
or evil; these influence our lives as the other do our words, and 
there is as much difference between these two, as between living 
well and attaining happiness on the one hand, compared with 
speaking properly and understanding of words on the other. 
The notion of one, men have by making to themselves a collec¬ 
tion of simple ideas, called by those names which they take to be 
names of virtues and vices; the notion of the other, we come by 
from the rules set us by a superior power: but because we cannot 
come to the knowledge of those rules without 1st. making known 
a lawgiver to all mankind, with power and will to reward and 
punish; and 2d. without showing how he hath declared his will 
and law, I must only at present suppose this rule, till a fit place 
to speak of these, viz. God and the law of nature; and only at 
present mention what is immediately to the purpose in hand, 
1st. That this rule of our actions set us by our law-maker is 
conversant about, and ultimately terminates in, those simple 
ideas before mentioned; viz. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 2d. That the law being known, or supposed known by 
us, the relation of our actions to it, i.e. the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of any thing we do to that rule, is as easy and clearly 
known as any other relation. 3d. That we have moral ideas as 
well as others, that we come by them the same way, and that 
they are nothing but collections of simple ideas. Only we are 
carefully to retain that distinction of moral actions, that they 
have a double consideration; 1st. As they have their proper 
denominations, as liberality , modesty , frugality , &c. &c. and 
thus they are but modes, i.e. actions made up of such a precise 
collection of simple ideas; but it is not thereby determined that 
they are either good or bad, virtues or vices. 2d. As they refer 
to a law with which they agree or disagree, so are they good 
or bad, virtues or vices. EurpaTreXux was a name amongst the 
Greeks, of such a peculiar sort of actions; i.e. of such a collec¬ 
tion of simple ideas concurring to make them up; but whether 
this collection of simple ideas called EuTpaireXia, be a virtue 
or vice, is known only by comparing it to that rule which deter¬ 
mines virtue or vice, and this is that consideration that properly 
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belongs to actions, i.e. their agreement with a rule. In one, 
any action is only a collection of simple ideas, and so is a posi¬ 
tive complex idea: in the other it stands in relation to a law 
or rule, and according as it agrees or disagrees, is virtue or vice. 
So education and piety, feasting and gluttony, are modes alike, 
being but certain complex ideas called by one name: but when 
they are considered as virtues and vices, and rules of life carry¬ 
ing an obligation with them, they relate to a law, and so come 
under the consideration of relation. 

To establish morality, therefore, upon its proper basis, and 
such foundations as may carry an obligation with them, we must 
first prove a law, which always supposes a law-maker: one that 
has a superiority and right to ordain, and also a power to re¬ 
ward and punish according to the tenor of the law established 
by him. This sovereign law-maker who has set rules and bounds 
to the actions of men is God, their Maker, whose existence we 
have already proved. The next thing then to show is, that there 
are certain rules, certain dictates, which it is his will all men 
should conform their actions to, and that this will of his is suffi¬ 
ciently promulgated and made known to all mankind. . . . 

It is a man’s proper business to seek happiness and avoid 
misery. 

Happiness consists in what delights and contents the mind, 
misery in what disturbs, decomposes, or torments it. 

I will therefore make it my business to seek satisfaction and 
delight, and avoid uneasiness, and disquiet; to have as much 
of the one and as little of the other as may be. 

But here I must have a care I mistake not; for if I prefer a 
short pleasure to a lasting one, it is plain I cross my own 
happiness. 

Let me then see wherein consists the most lasting pleasures 
of this life, and that as far as I can observe is in these things: 

1st. Health,—without which no sensual pleasure can have 
any relish. 

2d. Reputation,—for that I find every body is pleased with, 
and the want of it is a constant torment. 

3d. Knowledge,—for the little knowledge I have, I find I 
would not sell at any rate, nor part with it for any other 
pleasure. 

4th. Doing good,—for I find the well-cooked meat I eat to¬ 
day does now no more delight me, nay, I am diseased after a full 
meal. The perfumes I smelt yesterday now no more affect me 
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with any pleasure, but the good turn I did yesterday, a year, 
seven years since, continues still to please and delight me as 
often as I reflect on it. 

5th. The expectation of eternal and incomprehensible hap¬ 
piness in another world is that also which carries a constant 
pleasure with it. 

If then I will faithfully pursue that happiness I propose to 
myself, whatever pleasure offers itself to me, I must carefully 
look that it cross not any of those five great and constant 
pleasures above mentioned. F’or example, the fruit I see tempts 
me with the taste of it that I love, but if it endanger my health, 
I part with a constant and lasting for a very short and transient 
pleasure, and so foolishly make myself unhappy, and am not 
true to my own interest. 

Hunting, plays, and other innocent diversions delight me: if 
I make use of them to refresh myself after study and business, 
they preserve my health, restore the vigour of my mind, and 
increase my pleasure; but if I spend all, or the greatest part 
of my time in them, they hinder my improvement in knowledge 
and useful arts, they blast my credit, and give me up to the 
uneasy state of shame, ignorance, and contempt, in which I 
cannot but be very unhappy. Drinking, gaming, and vicious 
delights will do me this mischief, not only by wasting my time, 
but by a positive efficacy endanger my health, impair my parts, 
imprint ill habits, lessen my esteem, and leave a constant lasting 
torment on my conscience; therefore all vicious and unlawful 
pleasures I will always avoid, because such a mastery of my 
passions will afford me a constant pleasure greater than any 
such enjoyments; and also deliver me from the certain evil of 
several kinds, that by indulging myself in a present temptation 
I shall certainly afterwards suffer. 

All innocent diversions and delights as far as they will con¬ 
tribute to my health, and consist with my improvement, condi¬ 
tion, and my other more solid pleasures of knowledge and 
reputation, I will enjoy, but no farther, and this I will carefully 
watch and examine, that I may not be deceived by the flattery 
of a present pleasure to lose a greater. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What is Locke’s idea of the sources of all our ideas'? Contrast 
him with the rationalists—Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz—on 
this point. 
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2. Make a classification of all our ideas, giving an example of each 
type. 

3. What are the qualities of objects and how are they related to 
our ideas ? Distinguish the primary from the secondary qualities, 
and contrast Locke with Berkeley on this distinction, below, 
pp. 351 ff. 

4. How does Locke define knowledge? Distinguish the different 
types of agreement and criticise Locke’s definition, indicating 
its values and defects. 

5. What are the chief kinds of knowledge? What are the five 
restrictions on human knowledge and how much knowledge do 
they leave us? 

6. Compare Locke’s criticism of Descartes’s proof for God with 
Descartes’s statement of the proof above, pp. 176 ff. Do you 
agree with Locke or would you accept the proof in the face of 
these criticisms? Give reasons for your answer. 

7. State Locke’s own proof for God. Does it seem to you to be 
better than Descartes’s proof? Why or why not? 

8. What is the basic principle of Locke’s ethics? Should he be 
classified as a hedonist? Why or why not? 

9. Discuss each of Locke’s moral maxims, giving your own reaction 
to each. 


CHAPTER XII 


GEORGE BERKELEY 

I. Principles of Human Knowledge 
Introduction and Analysis 

The selection comprises the first thirty-three paragraphs of Part 
First of Berkeley’s A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. It is taken from Frazer’s 1901 edition of The Works of 
George Berkeley, Yol. I, pp. 257-275, published by the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. 

The view presented in this selection has been called mentalism, sub¬ 
jective idealism and spiritual pluralism. It rests upon the esse est 
percipi principle, first mentioned at the end of the third paragraph, 
according to which the existence of “sensible things,” now more fre¬ 
quently called sense data, sensa, or sense objects, is wholly dependent 
upon their being perceived by some percipient being. Berkeley thus 
reduces the world to spirits and their ideas, since he calls sensible 
things ideas. He says the theory that sensible things are independently 
real rests upon an illegitimate abstraction in which the sensation is 
distinguished from the object. Spirit is the only substance. Matter 
is only an idea. 

Berkeley deals with the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities of sensible things, arguing that the distinction is unwar¬ 
ranted, since one can not conceive of one sensible quality apart from 
the others. All sensible qualities are alike and on the same level so 
far as their reality is concerned. He takes up the primary qualities 
of figure, motion, extension, solidity and number, and shows how each 
is relative to the percipient. Then he does the same for the secondary 
qualities of heat, cold, sweetness, bitterness and colors. Elsewhere 
he has done the same for odors and sounds. 

Having thus broken down the Lockian distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities, the author attacks the doctrine that 
these qualities inhere in a material substratum on three grounds. 
(I). We can have ideas without there being such a substratum for 
them, as is proven by dreams and imaginations. (2). Matter is pow¬ 
erless to explain ideas, even though its existence be granted. (3). The 
doctrine leads to numerous errors, difficulties and even impieties. 

The author rests his whole case on the impossibility of conceiving 
of things existing without the mind when one introspects and seriously 
tries to do so. This fact proves that it is a direct contradiction to 
say that a sensible thing can exist in absolute independence of any 
mind or spirit. Thus Berkeley has two lines of argument: the principle 
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of the relativity of all sense data to the percipient and the contra¬ 
diction between the data of introspection and the theory that sensible 
thing’s are independent of the mind. 

Yet our ideas are caused and therefore they must be caused by a 
spirit. We have a notion of spirit rather than an idea, a distinction 
which is very important to Berkeley. Those ideas of ours which we 
know we did not produce must have been caused by the “Author of 
Nature” in accordance with the “laws of nature.” These ideas which 
God causes are “more strong, orderly, and coherent” than the images 
we construct in our dreams and imaginations. 

1. It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the objects 
of human knowledge, that they are either ideas actually im¬ 
printed on the senses; or else such as are perceived by attend¬ 
ing to the passions and operations of the mind; or lastly, ideas 
formed by help of memory and imagination—either compound¬ 
ing, dividing, or barely representing those originally perceived 
in the foresaid ways. By sight I have the ideas of light and 
colours, with their several degrees and variations. By touch I 
perceive hard and soft, heat and cold, motion and resistance; 
and of all these more and less either as to quantity or degree. 
Smelling furnishes me with odours; the palate with tastes; 
and hearing conveys sounds to the mind in all their variety of 
tone and composition. 

And as several of these are observed to accompany each other, 
they come to be marked by one name, and so to be reputed as 
one thing. Thus, for example, a certain colour, taste, smell, 
figure and consistence having been observed to go together, are 
accounted one distinct thing, signified by the name apple; other 
collections of ideas constitute a stone, a tree, a book, and the 
like sensible things; which as they are pleasing or disagreeable 
excite the passions of love, hatred, joy, grief, and so forth. 

2. But, besides all that endless variety of ideas or objects of 
knowledge, there is likewise Something which knows or perceives 
them; and exercises divers operations, as willing, imagining, 
remembering, about them. This perceiving, active being is what 
I call mind, spirit, sold, or myself. By which words I do not 
denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct from 
them, wherein they exist, or, which is the same thing, whereby 
they are perceived; for the existence of an idea consists in being 
perceived. 

3. That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas formed 
by the imagination, exist without the mind is what everybody 
will allow. And to me it seems no less evident that the various 
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sensations or ideas imprinted on the Sense, however blended 
or combined together (that is, whatever objects they compose), 
cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. I think 
an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this, by any one that 
shall attend to what is meant by the term exist when applied to 
sensible things. The table I write on I say exists; that is, I see 
and feel it: and if I were out of my study I should say it ex¬ 
isted; meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might per¬ 
ceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. 
There was an odour, that is, it was smelt; there was a sound, 
that is, it was heard; a colour or figure, and it was perceived by 
sight or touch. This is all that I can understand by these and 
the like expressions. For as to what is said of the absolute 
existence of unthinking things, without any relation to their 
being perceived, that is to me perfectly unintelligible. Their 
esse is percipi; nor is it possible they should have any existence 
out of the minds of thinking beings which perceive them. 

4. It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, 
that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all sensible ob¬ 
jects, have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by the understanding. But, with how great an 
assurance and acquiesence soever this Principle may be enter¬ 
tained in the world, yet whoever shall find in his heart to call 
it in question may, if I mistake not, perceive it to involve a 
manifest contradiction. For, what are the forementioned ob¬ 
jects but the things we perceive by sense? and what do we per¬ 
ceive besides our own ideas or sensations? and is it not plainly 
repugnant that any one of these, or any combination of them, 
should exist unperceived? 

5. If we thoroughly examine this tenet it will, perhaps, be 
found at bottom to depend on the doctrine of abstract ideas. 
For can there be a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish 
the existence of sensible objects from their being perceived, so 
as to conceive them existing unperceived? Light and colours, 
heat and cold, extension and figures—in a word the things we 
see and feel—what are they but so many sensations, notions, 
ideas, or impressions on the sense? and is it possible to separate, 
even in thought, any of these from perception? For my part, 
I might as easily divide a thing from itself. I may, indeed, 
divide in my thoughts, or conceive apart from each other, those 
things which perhaps I never perceived by sense so divided. 
Thus, I imagine the trunk of a human body without the limbs, 
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or conceive the smell of a rose without thinking on the rose 
itself. So far, I will not deny, I can abstract; if that may prop¬ 
erly be called abstraction which extends only to the conceiving 
separately such objects as it is possible may really exist or be 
actually perceived asunder. But my conceiving or imagining 
power does not extend beyond the possibility of real existence 
or perception. Hence, as it is impossible for me to see or feel 
anything without an actual sensation of that thing, so is it 
impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing 
or object distinct from the sensation or perception of it. (In 
truth, the object and the sensation are the same thing, and 
cannot therefore be abstracted from each other.) 

6. Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that 
a man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this 
important one to be, viz. that all the choir of heaven and furni¬ 
ture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a 
mind; that their being is to be perceived or known; that conse¬ 
quently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exist in my mind, or that of any other created spirit, they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind 
of some Eternal Spirit: it being perfectly unintelligible, and 
involving all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any 
single part of them an existence independent of a spirit. (To 
be convinced of which, the reader need only reflect, and try to 
separate in his own thoughts the being of a sensible thing from 
its being perceived.) 

7. From what has been said it is evident there is not any 
other Substance than Spirit, or that which perceives. But, for 
the fuller proof of this point, let it be considered the sensible 
qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, and such like, 
that is the ideas perceived by sense. Now, for an idea to exist in 
an unperceiving thing is a manifest contradiction; for to have 
an idea is all one as to perceive: that therefore wherein colour, 
figure, and the like qualities exist must perceive them. Hence 
it is clear there can be no unthinking substance or substratum 
of those ideas. 

8. But, say you, though the ideas themselves do not exist 
without the mind, yet there may be things like them whereof 
they* are copies or resemblances; which things exist without the 
mind, in an unthinking substance. I answer, an idea can be 
like nothing but another colour or figure. If we look but never 
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so little into our thoughts, we shall find it impossible for us to 
conceive a likeness except only between our ideas. Again, I 
ask whether those supposed originals, or external things, of 
which our ideas are the pictures or representations, be them¬ 
selves perceivable or no? If they are, then they are ideas, and 
we have gained our point: but if you say they are not, I appeal 
to any one whether it be sense to assert a colour is like some¬ 
thing which is invisible; hard or soft, like something which is 
intangible; and so of the rest. 

9. Some there are who make a distinction betwixt primary 
and secondary qualities. By the former they mean extension, 
figure, motion, rest, solidity or impenetrability, and number; 
by the latter they denote all other sensible qualities, as colours, 
sounds, tastes, and so forth. The ideas we have of these last 
they acknowledge not to be the resemblances of anything existing 
without the mind, or unperceived; but they will have our ideas 
of the primary qualities to be patterns or images of things which 
exist without the mind, in an unthinking substance which they 
call Matter. By Matter, therefore, we are to understand an 
inert, senseless substance, in which extension, figure, and motion 
do actually subsist. But it is evident, from what we have al¬ 
ready shewn, that extension, figure and motion are only ideas 
existing in the mind, and that an idea can be like nothing but 
another idea; and that consequently neither they nor their 
archetypes can exist in an unperceiving substance. Hence, it 
is plain that the very notion of what is called Matter or cor¬ 
poreal substance, involves a contradiction in it. (Insomuch that 
I should not think it necessary to spend more time in exposing 
its absurdity. But, because the tenet of the existence of Mattex 
seems to have taken so deep a root in the minds of philosophers, 
and draws after it so many ill consequences, I choose rather to 
be thought prolix and tedious than to omit anything that 
might conduce to the full discovery and full extirpation of that 
prejudice.) 

10. They who assert that figure, motion, and the rest of the 
primary or original qualities do exist without the mind, in un¬ 
thinking substances, do at the same time acknowledge that 
colours, sounds, heat, cold, and suchlike secondary qualities, do 
not; which they tell us are sensations, existing in the mind 
alone, that depend on and are occasioned by the different size, 
texture, and motion of the minute particles of matter. This 
they take for an undoubted truth, which they can demonstrate 
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beyond all exception. Now, if it be certain that those original 
qualities are inseparably united with the other sensible qualities, 
and not, even in thought, capable of being abstracted from them, 
it plainly follows that they exist only in the mind. But I de¬ 
sire any one to reflect, and try whether he can, by any abstrac¬ 
tion of thought, conceive the extension and motion of a body 
without all other sensible qualities. For my own part, I see 
evidently that it is not in my power to frame an idea of a body 
extended and moving, but I must withal give it some colour or 
other sensible quality, which is acknowledged to exist only in 
the mind. In short, extension, figure, and motion, abstracted 
from all other qualities, are inconceivable. Where therefore the 
other sensible qualities are. there must these be also, to wit, in 
the mind and nowhere else. 

11. Again, great and small , swift and sloiv, are allowed to 
exist nowhere without the mind; being entirely relative, and 
changing as the frame or position of the organs of sense varies. 
The extension therefore which exists without the mind is neither 
great nor small, the motion neither swift nor slow; that is, they 
are nothing at all. But, say you, they are extension in general, 
and motion in general. Thus we see how much the tenet of 
extended moveable substances existing without the mind de¬ 
pends on that strange doctrine of abstract ideas. And here I 
cannot but remark how nearly the vague and indeterminate 
description of Matter, or corporeal substance, which the modern 
philosophers are run into by their own principles, resembles that 
antiquated and so much ridiculed notion of materia jirima, to be 
met with in Aristotle and his followers. Without extension 
solidity cannot be conceived: since therefore it has been shewn 
that extension exists not in an unthinking substance, the same 
must also be true of solidity. 

12. That number is entirely the creature of the mind, even 
though the other qualities be allowed to exist without, will be 
evident to whoever considers that the same thing bears a differ¬ 
ent denomination of number as the mind views it with different 
respects. Thus, the same extension is one, or three, or thirty- 
six, according as the mind considers it with reference to a yard, 
a foot, or an inch. Number is so visibly relative, and dependent 
on men’s understanding, that it is strange to think how any one 
should give it an absolute existence without the mind. We say 
one book, one page, one line, &c; all these are equally units, 
though some contain several of the others. And in each in- 
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stance, it is plain, the unit relates to some particular combination 
of ideas arbitrarily put together by the mind. 

13. Unity I know some will have to be a simple or uncom¬ 
pounded idea, accompanying all other ideas into the mind. That 
I have any such idea answering the word unity I do not find; 
and if I had, methinks I could not miss finding it; on the con¬ 
trary, it should be the most familiar to my understanding, since 
it is said to accompany all other ideas, and to be perceived by all 
the ways of sensation and reflexion. To say no more, it is an 
abstract idea . 

14. I shall farther add, that, after the same manner as modern 
philosophers prove certain sensible qualities to have no exist¬ 
ence in Matter, or without the mind, the same thing may be 
likewise proved of all other sensible qualities whatsoever. Thus, 
for instance, it is said that heat and cold are affections only of 
the mind, and not at all patterns of real beings, existing in the 
corporeal substances which excite them; for that the same body 
which appears cold to one hand seems warm to another. Now, 
why may we not as well argue that figure and extension are not 
patterns or resemblances of qualities existing in Matter; because 
to the same eye at different stations, or eyes of a different tex¬ 
ture at the same station, they appear various, and cannot there¬ 
fore be the images of anything settled and determinate without 
the mind? Again, it is proved that sweetness is not really in 
the sapid thing; because the thing remaining unaltered the 
sweetness is changed into bitter, as in case of a fever or other¬ 
wise vitiated palate. Is it not as reasonable to say that motion 
is not without the mind; since if the succession of ideas in the 
mind become swifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, shall 
appear slower, without any alteration in any external object? 

15. In short, let any one consider those arguments which 
are thought manifestly to prove that colours and tastes exist 
only in the mind, and he shall find they may with equal force 
be brought to prove the same thing of extension, figure, and 
motion. Though it must be confessed this method of arguing 
does not so much prove that there is no extension or colour in 
an outward object, as that we do not know by sense which is the 
true extension or colour of the object. But the arguments fore¬ 
going plainly shew it to be impossible that any colour or exten¬ 
sion at all, or other sensible quality whatsoever, should exist 
in an unthinking subject without the mind, or in truth that 
there should be any such thing as an outward object. 
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16. But let us examine a little tlie received opinion. It is 
said extension is a mode or accident of Matter, and that Matter 
is the substratum that supports it. Now I desire that you 
would explain to me what is meant by Matter’s supporting 
extension. Say you, I have no idea of Matter; and therefore 
cannot explain it. I answer, though you have no positive, yet, 
if you have any meaning at all, you must at least have a rela¬ 
tive idea of Matter; though you know not what it is, yet you 
must be supposed to know what relation it bears to accidents, 
and what is meant by its supporting them. It is evident sup¬ 
port cannot here be taken in its usual or literal sense, as when 
we say that pillars support a building. In what sense therefore 
must it be taken? (For my part, I am not able to discover any 
sense at all that can be applicable to it.) 

17. If we inquire into what the most accurate philosophers 
declare themselves to mean by material substance , we shall find 
them acknowledge they have no other meaning annexed to those 
sounds but the idea of Being in general, together with the rela¬ 
tive notion of its supporting accidents. The general idea of 
Being appeareth to me the most abstract and incomprehensible 
of all other; and as for its supporting accidents, this, as we have 
just now observed, cannot be understood in the common sense 
of those words; it must therefore be taken in some other sense, 
but what that is they do not explain. So that when I consider 
the two parts or branches which make the signification of the 
words material substance, I am convinced there is no distinct 
meaning annexed to them. But why should we trouble our¬ 
selves any farther, in discussing this material substratum or 
support of figure’ and motion and other sensible qualities ? Does 
it not suppose they have an existence without the mind? And 
is not this a direct repugnancy, and altogether inconceivable? 

18. But, though it were possible that solid, figured, moveable 
substances may exist without the mind, corresponding to the 
ideas we have of bodies, yet how is it possible for us to know 
this? Either we must know it by Sense or by Reason. As for 
our senses, by them we have the knowledge only of our sensa¬ 
tions, ideas, or those things that are immediately perceived by 
sense, call them what you will: but they do not inform us that 
things exist without the mind, or unperceived, like to those 
which are perceived. This the materialists themselves acknowl¬ 
edge.—It remains therefore that if we have any knowledge at 
all of external things, it must be by reason inferring their exist- 
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ence from wliat is immediately perceived by sense. But (I do 
not see) what reason can induce us to believe the existence of 
bodies without the mind, from what we perceive, since the very 
patrons of Matter themselves do not pretend there is any neces¬ 
sary connexion betwixt them and our ideas ? I say it is granted 
on all hands (and what happens in dreams, frensies, and the 
like, puts it beyond dispute) that it is possible we might be 
affected with all the ideas we have now, though no bodies existed 
without resembling them. Hence it is evident the supposition of 
external bodies is not necessary for the producing our ideas; 
since it is granted they are produced sometimes, and might 
possibly be produced always, in the same order we see them in 
at present, without their concurrence. 

19. But, though we might possibly have all our sensations 
without them, yet perhaps it may be thought easier to conceive 
and explain the manner of their production, by supposing ex¬ 
ternal bodies in their likeness rather than otherwise; and so it 
might be at least probable there are such things as bodies that 
excite their ideas in our minds. But neither can this be said. 
For, though we give the materialists their external bodies, they 
by their own confession are never the nearer knowing how our 
ideas are produced; since they own themselves unable to compre¬ 
hend in what manner body can act upon spirit, or how it is 
possible it should imprint any idea in the mind. Hence it is 
evident the production of ideas or sensations in our minds, can 
be no reason why we should suppose Matter or corporeal sub¬ 
stances; since that is acknowledged to remain equally inex¬ 
plicable with or without this supposition. If therefore it were 
possible for bodies to exist without the mind, yet to hold they 
do so must needs be a very precarious opinion; since it is to 
suppose, without any reason at all, that God has created in¬ 
numerable beings that are entirely useless, and serve to no 
manner of purpose. 

20. In short, if there were external bodies, it is impossible we 
should ever come to know it; and if there were not, we might 
have the very same reasons to think there were that we have 
now. Suppose—what no one can deny possible—an intelligence, 
without the help of external bodies, to be affected with the same 
train of sensations or ideas that you are, imprinted in the same 
order and with like vividness in his mind. I ask whether that 
intelligence hath not all the reason to believe the existence of 
Corporeal Substances, represented by his ideas, and exciting 
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them in his mind, that you can possibly have for believing the 
same thing? Of this there can be no question. Which one con¬ 
sideration were enough to make any reasonable person suspect 
the strength of whatever arguments he may think himself to 
have, for the existence of bodies without the mind. 

21. Were it necessary to add any farther proof against the 
existence of Matter, after what has been said, I could instance 
several of those errors and difficulties (not to mention impieties) 
which have sprung from that tenet. It has occasioned number¬ 
less controversies and disputes in philosophy, and not a few of 
far greater moment in religion. But I shall not enter into the 
detail of them in this place, as well because I think arguments 
a, posteriori are unnecessary for confirming what has been, if I 
mistake not, sufficiently demonstrated a priori, as because I shall 
hereafter find occasion to speak somewhat of them. 

22. I am afraid I have given cause to think I am needlessly 
prolix in handling this subject. For, to what purpose is it to 
dilate on that which may be demonstrated with the utmost evi¬ 
dence in a line or two, to any one that is capable of the least 
reflexion? It is but looking into your own thoughts, and so 
trying whether you can conceive it possible for a sound, or 
figure, or motion, or colour to exist without the mind or un¬ 
perceived. This easy trial may perhaps make you see that what 
you contend for is a downright contradiction. Insomuch that 
I am content to put the whole upon this issue:—If you can but 
conceive it possible for one extended moveable substance, or 
in general for any one idea, or anything like an idea, to exist 
otherwise than in a mind perceiving it, I shall readily give up 
the cause. And, as for all that compages of external bodies 
you contend for, I shall grant you its existence, though you 
cannot either give me any reason why you believe it exists, or 
assign any use to it when it is supposed to exist. I say, the 
bare possibility of your opinions being true shall pass for an 
argument that it is so. 

23. But, say you, surely there is nothing easier than for me 
to imagine trees, for instance, in a park, or books existing in a 
closet, and nobody by to perceive them. I answer, you may so, 
there is no difficulty in it. But what is all this, I beseech you, 
more than framing in your mind certain ideas which you call 
books and trees, and at the same time omitting to frame the idea 
of any one that may perceive them? But do not you yourself 
perceive or think of them all the while ? This therefore is noth- 
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ing to the purpose: it only shews you have the power of imagin¬ 
ing, or forming ideas in your mind; but it does not shew that 
you can conceive it possible the objects of your thought may 
exist without the mind. To make out this, it is necessary that 
you conceive them existing unconceived or unthought of; which 
is a manifest repugnancy. When we do our utmost to conceive 
the existence of external bodies, we are all the while only con¬ 
templating our own ideas. But the mind, taking no notice of 
itself, is deluded to think it can and does conceive bodies existing 
unthought of, or without the mind, though at the same time they 
are apprehended by, or exist in, itself. A little attention will 
discover to any one the truth and evidence of what is here said, 
and make it unnecessary to insist on any other proofs against 
the existence of material substance. 

24. (Could men but forbear to amuse themselves with words, 
we should, I believe, soon come to an agreement in this point.) 
It is very obvious, upon the least inquiry into our own thoughts, 
to know whether it be possible for us to understand what is 
meant by the absolute existence of sensible objects in themselves , 
or without the mincl. To me it is evident those words mark 
out either a direct contradiction, or else nothing at all. And to 
convince others of this, I know no readier or fairer way than 
to entreat they would calmly attend to their own thoughts; and 
if by this attention the emptiness or repugnancy of those ex¬ 
pressions does appear, surely nothing more is requisite for their 
conviction. It is on this therefore that I insist, to wit, that the 
absolute existence of unthinking things are words without a 
meaning, or which include a contradiction. This is what I re¬ 
peat and inculcate, and earnestly recommend to the attentive 
thoughts of the reader. 

25. All our ideas, sensations, notions, or the things which we 
perceive, by whatsoever names they may be distinguished, are 
visibly inactive: there is nothing of power or agency included 
in them. So that one idea or object of thought cannot produce 
or make any alteration in another. To be satisfied of the truth 
of this, there is nothing else requisite but a bare observation of 
our ideas. For, since they and every part of them exist only 
in the mind, it follows that there is nothing in them but what 
is perceived: but whoever shall attend to his ideas, whether of 
sense or reflexion, will not perceive in them any power or ac¬ 
tivity; there is, therefore, no such thing contained in them. A 
little attention will discover to us that the very being of an idea 
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implies passiveness and inertness in it; insomuch that it is im¬ 
possible for an idea to do anything, or, strictly speaking, to be 
the cause of anything: neither can it be the resemblance or pat¬ 
tern of any active being, as is evident from sect. 8. Whence it 
plainly follows that extension, figure, and motion cannot be the 
cause of our sensations. To say, therefore, that these are the 
effects of powers resulting from the configuration, number, mo¬ 
tion, and size of corpuscles, must certainly be false. 

26. We perceive a continual succession of ideas; some are 
anew excited, others are changed or totally disappear. There 
is therefore, some cause of these ideas, whereon they depend, 
and which produces and changes them. That this cause cannot 
be any quality or idea or combination of ideas, is clear from 
the preceding section. It must therefore be a substance; but 
it has been shewn that there is no corporeal or material sub¬ 
stance; it remains therefore that the cause of ideas is an in¬ 
corporeal active substance or Spirit. 

27. A Spirit is one simple, undivided, active being—as it per¬ 
ceives ideas it is called the understanding, and as it produces 
or otherwise operates about them it is called the will. Hence 
there can be no idea formed of a soul or spirit; for all ideas 
whatever, being passive and inert (vid. sect. 25), they cannot 
represent unto us, by way of image or likeness, that which acts. 
A little attention will make it plain to any one, that to have an 
idea which shall be like that active Principle of motion and 
change of ideas is absolutely impossible. Such is the nature of 
Spirit, or that which acts, that it cannot be of itself perceived, 
but only by the effects which it produceth. If any man shall 
doubt of the truth of what is here delivered, let him but reflect 
and try if he can frame the idea of any power or active being; 
and whether he has ideas of two principal powers, marked by 
the names will and understanding, distinct from each other, as 
well as from a third idea of Substance or Being in general, with 
a relative notion of its supporting or being the subject of the 
aforesaid powers—which is signified by the name soul or spirit. 
This is what some hold; but, so far as I can see, the words will, 
(understanding, mincl) soul, spirit, do not stand for different 
ideas, or, in truth, for any idea at all, but for something which 
is very different from ideas, and which, being an agent, cannot 
be like unto, or represented by, any idea whatsoever. (Though 
it must be owned at the same time that we have some notion 
of soul, spirit, and the operations of the mind, such as willing, 
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loving, hating—inasmuch as we know or understand the mean¬ 
ing of these words.) 

28. I find I can excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, and vary 
and shift the scene as oft as I think fit. It is no more than 
willing> and straightway this or that idea arises in my fancy; 
and by the same power it is obliterated and makes way for an¬ 
other. This making and unmaking of ideas doth very prop¬ 
erly denominate the mind active. Thus much is certain and 
grounded on experience: but when we talk of unthinking agents, 
or of exciting ideas exclusive of volition, we only amuse our¬ 
selves with words. 

29. But, whatever power I may have over my own thoughts, 
I find the ideas actually perceived by Sense have not a like 
dependency on my will. When in broad daylight I open my 
eyes, it is not in my p®wer to choose whether I shall see or no, 
or to determine what particular objects shall present themselves 
to my view: and so likewise as to the hearing and the other 
senses; the ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my 
will. There is therefore some other Will or Spirit that produces 
these ideas. 

30. The ideas of Sense are more strong, lively and distinct 
than those of the Imagination; they have likewise a steadiness, 
order, and coherence, and are not excited at random, as those 
which are the effects of human wills often are, but in a regular 
train or series—the admirable connexion whereof sufficiently 
testifies the wisdom and benevolence of its Author. Now the 
set rules, or established methods, wherein the Mind we depend 
on excites in us the ideas of Sense, are called the laws of nature; 
and these we learn by experience, which teaches us that such 
and such ideas are attended with such and such other ideas, in 
the ordinary course of things. 

31. This gives us a sort of foresight, which enables us to 
regulate our actions for the benefit of life. And without this 
we should be eternally at a loss: we could not know how to act 
anything that might procure us the least pleasure, or remove 
the least pain of sense. That food nourishes, sleep refreshes, 
and fire warms us; that to sow in the seed-time is the way to 
reap in the harvest; and in general that to obtain such or such 
ends, such or such means are conducive—all this we know, not 
by discovering any necessary connexion between our ideas, but 
only by the observation of the settled laws of nature; without 
which we should be all in uncertainty and confusion, and a 
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grown man no more know how to manage himself in the affairs 
of life than an infant just born. 

32. And yet this consistent uniform working, which so evi¬ 
dently displays the Goodness and Wisdom of that Governing 
Spirit whose Will constitutes the laws of nature, is so far from 
leading our thoughts to Him, that it rather sends them wander¬ 
ing after second causes. For, when we perceive certain ideas 
of Sense constantly followed by other ideas, and we know this 
is not of our own doing, we forthwith attribute power and 
agency to the ideas themselves, and make one the cause of an¬ 
other, than which nothing can be more absurd and unintelligible. 
Thus, for example, having observed that when we perceive by 
sight a certain round luminous figure, we at the same time per¬ 
ceive by touch the idea or sensation called heat, we do from 
thence conclude the sun to be the cause of heat. And in like 
manner perceiving the motion and collision of bodies to be 
attended with sound, we are inclined to think the latter the effect 
of the former. 

33. The ideas imprinted on the Senses by the Author of 
nature are called real things: and those excited in the imagina¬ 
tion, being less regular, vivid, and constant, are more properly 
termed ideas or images of things, which they copy and repre¬ 
sent. But then our sensations , be they never so vivid and dis¬ 
tinct, are nevertheless ideas: that is, they exist in the mind, or 
are perceived by it, as truly as the ideas of its own framing. 
The ideas of Sense are allowed to have more reality in them, 
that is, to be more strong, orderly, and coherent than the crea¬ 
tures of the mind; but this is no argument that they exist 
without the mind. They are also less dependent on the spirit 
or thinking substance which perceives them, in that they are 
excited by the will of another and more powerful Spirit: yet 
still they are ideas: and certainly no idea, whether faint or 
strong, can exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it. . . . 

II. A New Proof for the Existence of God 
Introduction and Analysis 

In the second of his Dialogues Between Ilylas and Philonous 
(Frazer’s 1901 edition of The Works of George Berkeley, Yol. I, 
pp. 422-428, reprinted here with the permission of the publishers. 
The Oxford University Press), the author fomulates a new proof for 
the existence of God on the basis of his new theory of ideas. Ilylas 
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represents any naive person who accepts the common-sense viewpoint 
and Philonous represents Berkeley. 

By arguments similar to those above Philonous forced Hylas to 
admit that he is now a sceptic. Philonous then calls his attention to 
the visible beauty of nature, and asks him whether he is not ashamed 
of calling it “a false imaginary glare.” Hylas is surprised to find 
that Philonous is not a sceptic, since he supposes that the denial of 
matter makes one a sceptic. But Philonous regards this denial as 
essential to the affirmation of a deity, inasmuch as a deity would not 
be necessary if there actually were a matter able to cause our ideas. 
But since sensible things are real and are dependent upon mind for 
their reality, there must be an infinite mind which creates them. Here, 
thinks Berkeley, is a proof for God that can Avithstand all the assaults 
of atheism. 

Philonous next differentiates his theory from that of Malebranche, 
to which Hylas refers as the doctrine of “seeing all things in God.” 
That doctrine would make sensible things copies of archetypes or 
models in God’s mind, and is open to many objections, two of which 
Philonous mentions, whereas Berkeley’s view makes them the direct 
products of God’s activity. 

Phil . Well then, are you at length satisfied that no sensible 
things have a real existence$ and that you are in truth an arrant 
sceptic ? 

Eyl. It is too plain to be denied. 

Phil. Look! are not the fields covered with a delightful ver¬ 
dure? Is there not something in the woods and groves, in the 
rivers and clear springs, that soothes, that delights, that trans¬ 
ports the soul? At the prospect of the wide and deep ocean, 
or some huge mountain whose top is lost in the clouds, or of an 
old gloomy forest, are not our minds filled with a pleasing 
horror? Even in rocks and deserts is there not an agreeable 
wildness? Plow sincere a pleasure is it to behold the natural 
beauties of the earth! To preserve and renew our relish for 
them, is not the veil of night alternately drawn over her face, 
and doth she not change her dress with the seasons ? How aptly 
are the elements disposed! What variety and use (in the mean¬ 
est productions of nature!) 1 What delicacy, what beauty, what 
contrivance, in animal and vegetable bodies! Ilow exquisitely 
are all things suited, as well to their particular ends, as to 
constitute opposite parts of the whole! And, while they 
mutually aid and support, do they not also set off and illustrate 
each other? Raise now your thoughts from this ball of earth 
to all those glorious luminaries that adorn the high arch of 

1 The text of the first and second edition reads: “in stones and minerals.’’ 
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heaven. The motion and situation of the planets, are they not 
admirable for use and order? Were those (miscalled erratic) 
globes once known to stray, in their repeated journeys through 
the pathless void? Do they not measure areas round the sun 
ever proportioned to the times? So fixed, so immutable are 
the laws by which the unseen Author of nature actuates the 
universe. How vivid and radiant is the lustre of the fixed 
stars! ITow magnificent and rich that negligent profusion with 
which they appear to be scattered throughout the whole azure 
vault! Yet, if you take the telescope, it brings into your sight 
a new host of stars that escape the naked eye. Here they seem 
contiguous and minute, but to a nearer view immense orbs of 
light at various distances, far sunk in the abyss of space. Now 
you must call imagination to your aid. The feeble narrow sense 
cannot descry innumerable worlds revolving round the central 
fires; and in those worlds the energy of an all-perfect Mind dis¬ 
played in endless forms. But, neither sense nor imagination 
are big enough to comprehend the boundless extent, with all its 
glittering furniture. Though the labouring mind exert and 
strain each power to its utmost reach, there still stands out un¬ 
grasped a surplusage immeasurable. Yet all the vast bodies 
that compose this mighty frame, how distant and remote soever, 
are by some secret mechanism, some Divine art and force, linked 
in a mutual dependence and intercourse with each other; even 
with this earth, which was almost slipt from my thoughts and 
lost in the crowd of worlds. Is not the whole system immense, 
beautiful, glorious beyond expression and beyond thought! 
What treatment, then, do those philosophers deserve, who would 
deprive these noble and delightful scenes of all reality? How 
should those Principles be entertained that lead us to think all 
the visible beauty of the creation a false imaginary glare? To 
be plain, can you expect this Scepticism of yours will not be 
thought extravagantly absurd by all men of sense ? 2 

Hyl. Other men may think as they please; but for your part 
you have nothing to reproach me with. My comfort is, you are 
as much a sceptic as I am. 

Phil. There, Hylas, I must beg leave to differ from you. 

Hyl. What! Have you all along agreed to the premises, 
and do you now deny the conclusion, and leave me to maintain 
those paradoxes by myself which you led me into ? This surely 
is not fair. 

3 For a fuller statement of this scepticism see Hume below, pp. 392 ff. 
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Phil. I deny that I agreed with you in those notions that 
led to Scepticism. You indeed said the reality of sensible things 
consisted in an absolute existence out of the mincls of spirits, 
or distinct from their being perceived. And pursuant to this 
notion of reality, you are obliged to deny sensible things any 
real existence: that is, according to your own definition, you pro¬ 
fess yourself a sceptic. But I neither said nor thought the 
reality of sensible things was to be defined after that manner. 
To me it is evident, for the reasons you allow, that sensible 
things cannot exist otherwise than in a mind or spirit. Whence 
I conclude, not that they have no real existence, but that, seeing 
they depend not on my thought, and have an existence distinct 
from being perceived by me, there must be some other Mind 
wherein they exist. As sure, therefore, as the sensible world 
really exists, so sure is there an infinite omnipresent Spirit who 
contains and supports it. 

Hyl. What! This is no more than I and all Christians hold; 
nay, and all others too who believe there is a God, and that 
He knows and comprehends all things. 

Phil. Aye, but here lies the difference. Men commonly be¬ 
lieve that all things are known or perceived by God, because 
they believe the being of a God; whereas I, on the other side, 
immediately and necessarily conclude the being of a God, be¬ 
cause all sensible things must be perceived by Him. 

Hyl. But, so long as we all believe the same thing, what 
matter is it how we come by that belief ? 

Phil. But neither do we agree in the same opinion. For 
philosophers, though they acknowledge all corporeal beings to 
be perceived by God, yet they attribute to them an absolute 
subsistence distinct from their being perceived by any mind 
whatever; which I do not. Besides, is there no difference be¬ 
tween saying, There is a God, therefore He perceives all things; 
and saying, Sensible things do really exist; and , if they really 
exist, they are necessarily perceived by an infinite Mind: there¬ 
fore there is an infinite Mind, or God? This furnishes you 
with a direct and immediate demonstration, from a most evi¬ 
dent principle, of the being of a God. Divines and philosophers 
had proved beyond all controversy, from the beauty and useful¬ 
ness of the several parts of the creation, that it was the work¬ 
manship of God. But that—setting aside all help of astronomy 
and natural philosophy, all contemplation of the contrivance, 
order, and adjustment of things—an infinite Mind should be 
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necessarily inferred from the bare existence of the sensible 
world, is an advantage to them only who have made this easy 
reflexion: That the sensible world is that which we perceive 
by our several senses; and that nothing is perceived by the 
senses beside ideas; and that no idea or archetype of an idea can 
exist otherwise than in a mind. You may now, without any 
lrborious search into the sciences, without any subtlety of rea¬ 
son, or tedious length of discourse, oppose and baffle the most 
strenuous advocate for Atheism. Those miserable refuges, 
whether in an eternal succession of unthinking causes and effects, 
or in a fortuitous concourse of atoms; those wild imaginations 
of Vanini, Hobbes, and Spinoza: in a word, the whole system 
of Atheism, is it not entirely overthrown, by this single re¬ 
flexion on the repugnancy included in supposing the whole, or 
any part, even the most rude and shapeless, of the visible world, 
to exist without a Mind? Let any one of those abettors of 
impiety but look into his own thoughts, and there try if he can 
conceive how so much as a rock, a desert, a chaos, or confused 
jumble of atoms; how anything at all, either sensible or imagin¬ 
able, can exist independent of a Mind, and he need go no farther 
to be convinced of his folly. Can anything be fairer than to 
put a dispute on such an issue, and leave it to a man himself to 
see if he can conceive, even in thought, what he holds to be 
true in fact, and from a notional to allow it a real existence? 

Hyl. It cannot be denied there is something highly service¬ 
able to -religion in what you advance. But do you not think 
it looks very like a notion entertained by some eminent mod¬ 
erns , 3 of seeing all things in God? 

Phil. I would gladly know what opinion: pray explain it to 
me. 

Hyl. They conceive that the soul, being immaterial, is in¬ 
capable of being united with material things, so as to perceive 
them in themselves; but that she perceives them by her union 
with the substance of God, which, being spiritual, is therefore 
purely intelligible, or capable of being the immediate object of 
a spirit’s thought. Besides, the Divine essence contains in it 
perfections correspondent to each created being; and which are, 
for that reason, proper to exhibit or represent them to the mind. 

Phil. I do not understand how our ideas, which are things 
altogether passive and inert, can be the essence, or any part (or 
like any part) of the essence or substance of God, who is an im- 

3 The reference is to Malebranche. See above pp. 216 ft. 
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passive, indivisible, pure, active being. Many more difficulties 
and objections there are which occur at first view against this 
hypothesis; but I shall only add, that it is liable to all the ab¬ 
surdities of the common hypothesis, in making a created world 
exist otherwise than in the mind of a Spirit. Beside all which 
it hath this peculiar to itself; that it makes that material world 
serve to no purpose. And, if it pass for a good argument against 
other hypotheses in the sciences, that they suppose Nature, or 
the Divine wisdom, to make something in vain, or do that by 
tedious roundabout methods which might have been performed 
in a much more easy and compendious way, what shall we think 
of that hypothesis which supposes the whole world made in vain ? 

Hyl. But w r hat say you? Are not you too of .opinion that 
we see all things in God? If I mistake not, what you advance 
comes near it. 

Phil. (Few men think; yet all have opinions. Hence men’s 
opinions are superficial and confused. It is nothing strange that 
tenets which in themselves are ever so different, should never¬ 
theless be confounded with each other, by those who do not con¬ 
sider them attentively. I shall not therefore be surprised if 
some men imagine that I run into the enthusiasm of Male- 
branche; though in truth I am very remote from it. He builds 
on the most abstract general ideas, which I entirely disclaim. 
He asserts an absolute external world, which I deny. He main¬ 
tains that we are deceived by our senses, and know not the real 
natures or the true forms and figures of extended beings; of all 
which I hold the direct contrary. So that upon the whole there 
are no Principles more fundamentally opposite than his and 
mine. It must be owned that) I entirely agree with what the 
holy Scripture saith, 4 That in God we live and move and have 
our being.’ But that we see things in His essence, after the 
manner above set forth, I am far from believing. Take here in 
brief my meaning:—It is evident that the things I perceive are 
my own ideas, and that no idea can exist unless it be in a mind: 
nor is it less plain that these ideas or things by me perceived, 
either themselves or their archetypes, exist independently of my 
mind, since I know myself not to be their author, it being out 
of my power to determine at pleasure what particular ideas I 
shall be affected with upon opening my eyes or ears: they must 
therefore exist in some other Mind, whose "Will it is they should 
be exhibited to me. The things, I say, immediately perceived 
are ideas or sensations, call them which you will. But how can 
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any idea or sensation exist in, or be produced by, anything but 
a mind or spirit? This indeed is inconceivable. And to assert 
that which is inconceivable is to talk nonsense: is it not ? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil. But, on the other hand, it is very conceivable that they 
should exist in and be produced by a Spirit; since this is no 
more than I daily experience in myself, inasmuch as I perceive 
numberless ideas; and, by an act of my will, can form a great 
variety of them, and raise them up in my imagination: though, 
it must be confessed, these creatures of the fancy are not alto¬ 
gether so distinct, so strong, vivid, and permanent, as those per¬ 
ceived by my senses—which latter are called real things. From 
all which I conclude, there is a Mind which affects me every mo¬ 
ment with all the sensible impressions I perceive. And, from 
the variety, order, and manner of these, I conclude the Author 
of them to be wise, powerful, and good, beyond comprehension. 
Mark it well; I do not say, I see things by perceiving that which 
represents them in the intelligible Substance of God. This I do 
not understand; but I say, the things by me perceived are known 
by the understanding, and produced by the will of an infinite 
Spirit. And is not all this most plain and evident? Is there 
any more in it than what a little observation in our own minds 
and that which passeth in them, not only enables us to conceive, 
but also obliges us to acknowledge? 

Hyl. I think I understand you very clearly; and own the 
proof you give of a Deity seems no less evident than it is sur¬ 
prising. . . . 

III. Some Objections Stated and Answered 
Introduction and Analysis 

Both in his Principles of Human Knowledge and in the third of his 
Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous, Berkeley anticipated all the 
objections to his theory which he could conceive and answered each. 
The following are typical and such as students today would make. 
(See Frazer’s 1901 edition of The Works of George Berkeley, Vol. I, 
pp. 446-453, 458-459. Reprinted here by permission of the publishers, 
the Oxford University Press.) 

Hylas asks whether we can have an idea of a spirit and Philonous 
answers no, but that we can form a notion of a spirit by reflecting 
upon our own. acts. Hylas asks why we cannot form a notion of 
matter, and Philonous answers that the notion of matter is inconsistent 
and repugnant to reason. This is not true of our notions of other 
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minds, since there is probability in favor of the existence of such 
minds, and there are numerous signs and effects on which to base 
an inference that they exist. (Note that Berkeley here denies that 
we have direct experience of other minds and bases his proof on 
analogy.) 

Hylas then charges Philonous with reducing the self to a “system 
of floating ideas.” Philonous argues for a unified self, distinct from 
ideas, on the ground that one idea cannot perceive another. “A colour 
can not perceive a sound, nor a sound a colour.” 

A third objection that the view of Philonous conflicts with common 
sense is made by Hylas, and is refuted by an appeal to the gardener, 
who believes that things exist outside his own mind, but not apart 
from the infinite mind of God. And this is Philonous’s view, only the 
gardener does not understand the proof for it. 

A fourth objection is that there would be no distinction between 
real things and dreams and chimeras, but Philonous insists that he 
can use any method of making this distinction which is used by his 
opponents. lie answers the objection that his view sounds odd and 
extravagant in much the same way, for is not the doctrine that ideas 
are caused by an unthinking substance even more ridiculous? 

A sixth objection is more serious. Hylas says that the view of 
Philonous would make God suffer pain and this would mean that he 
would be imperfect. In answering this objection Philonous is forced 
to deny that God perceives as we do. Some of Berkeley’s critics 
regard this as fatal to his proof for God. 

Hyl. Not so fast, Philonous: you say you cannot conceive 
how sensible things should exist without the mind. Do you 
not? 

Phil. I do. 

Hyl. Supposing you were annihilated, cannot you conceive 
it possible that things perceivable by sense may still exist ? 

Phil. I can; but then it must be in another mind. When 
I deny sensible things an existence out of the mind, I do not 
mean my mind in particular, but all minds. Now, it is plain 
they have an existence exterior to my mind; since 1 find them 
by experience to be independent of it. There is therefore some 
other Mind wherein they exist, during the intervals between the 
times of my perceiving them: as likewise they did before my 
birth, and would do after my supposed annihilation. And, as 
the same is true with regard to all other finite created spirits, 
it necessarily follows there is an omnipresent eternal Mind , 
which knows and comprehends all things, and exhibits them 
to our view in such a manner, and according to such rules, as 
He Himself hath ordained, and are by us termed the laws of 
nature. 
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Ilyl. Answer me, Pliilonous. Are all our ideas perfectly 
inert beings ? Or have they any agency included in them ? 

Phil. They are altogether passive and inert. 

Ilyl. And is not God an agent, a being purely active? 

Phil. I acknowledge it. 

Ilyl. No idea therefore can be like unto, or represent the 
nature of God? 

Phil. It cannot. 

Ilyl. Since therefore you have no idea of the mind of God, 
how can you conceive it possible that things should exist in His 
mind ? Or, if you can conceive the mind of God, without having 
an idea of it, why may not I be allowed to conceive the existence 
of Matter, notwithstanding I have no idea of it ? 

Phil. As to your first question: I own I have properly no 
idea, either of God or any other spirit; for these being active, 
cannot be represented by things perfectly inert, as our ideas are. 
I do nevertheless know that I who am a spirit or thinking sub¬ 
stance, exist as certainly as I know my ideas exist. Farther, I 
know what I mean by the terms I and myself; and I know this 
immediately or intuitively, though I do not perceive it as I 
perceive a triangle, a colour, or a sound. The Mind, Spirit, or 
Soul is that indivisible unextended thing which thinks, acts, and 
perceives. I say indivisible, because unextended; and unex¬ 
tended, because extended, figured, moveable things are ideas ; 
and that which perceives ideas, which thinks and wills, is plainly 
itself no idea, nor like an idea. Ideas are things inactive, and 
perceived. And Spirits a sort of beings altogether different 
from them. I do not therefore say my soul is an idea, or like 
an idea. However, taking the word idea in a large sense, my 
soul may be said to furnish me with an idea, that is, an image 
or likeness of God—though indeed extremely inadequate. For, 
all the notion I have of God is obtained by reflecting on my own 
soul, heightening its powers, and removing its imperfections. I 
have, therefore, though not an inactive idea, yet in myself some 
sort of an active thinking image of the Deity. And, though I 
perceive Him not by sense, yet I have a notion of Him, or know 
Him by reflexion and reasoning. My own mind and my own 
ideas I have an immediate knowledge of; and, by the help of 
these, do mediately apprehend the possibility of the existence of 
other spirits and ideas. Farther, from my own being, and from 
the dependency I find in myself and my ideas, I do, by an act 
of reason, necessarily infer the existence of a God, and of all 
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created tilings in the mind of God. So much for your first ques¬ 
tion. For the second: I suppose by this time you can answer it 
yourself. For you neither perceive Matter objectively, as you 
do an inactive being or idea; nor know it, as you do yourself, 
by a reflex act; neither do you mediately apprehend it by simili¬ 
tude of the one or the other; nor yet collect it by reasoning from 
that which you know immediately. All w T hich makes the case of 
Matter widely different from that of the Deity. 

(Hyl. You say your own soul supplies you with some sort 
of an idea or image of God. But, at the same time, you acknowl¬ 
edge you have, properly speaking, no idea of your own soul. 
You even affirm that spirits are a sort of beings altogether 
different from ideas. Consequently that no idea can be like a 
spirit. "We have therefore no idea of any spirit. You admit 
nevertheless that there is spiritual Substance, although you have 
no idea of it; while you deny there can be such a thing as mate¬ 
rial Substance, because you have no notion or idea of it. Is 
this fair dealing? To act consistently, you must either admit 
Matter or reject Spirit. What say you to this? 

Phil. I say, in the first place, that I do not deny the exist¬ 
ence of material substance, merely because I have no notion of 
it, but because the notion of it is inconsistent; or, in other words, 
because it is repugnant that there should be a notion of it. 
Many things, for aught I know, may exist, whereof neither I 
nor any other man hath or can have any idea or notion whatso¬ 
ever. But then those things must be possible, that is, nothing 
inconsistent must be included in their definition. I say, sec¬ 
ondly, that, although we believe things to exist which we do 
not perceive, yet we may not believe that any particular thing 
exists, without some reason for such belief: but I have no reason 
for believing the existence of Matter. I have no immediate in¬ 
tuition thereof: neither can I immediately from my sensations, 
ideas, notions, actions, or passions, infer an unthinking, un¬ 
perceiving, inactive Substance—either by probable deduction, 
or necessary consequence. Whereas the being of my Self, that 
is, my own soul, mind, or thinking principle, I evidently know 
by reflexion. You will forgive me if I repeat the same things 
in answer to the same objections. In the very notion or defini¬ 
tion of material Substance, there is included a manifest repug¬ 
nance and inconsistency. But this cannot be said of the notion 
of Spirit. That ideas should exist in what doth not perceive, or 
be produced by what doth not act, is repugnant. But, it is no 
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repugnancy to say that a perceiving thing should be the subject 
of ideas, or an active thing the cause of them. It is granted we 
have neither an immediate evidence nor a demonstrative knowl¬ 
edge of the existence of other finite spirits; but it wall not thence 
follow that such spirits are on a foot with material substances: 
if to suppose the one be inconsistent, and it be not inconsistent 
to suppose the other; if the one can be inferred by no argument, 
and there is a probability for the other; if we see signs and 
effects indicating distinct finite agents like ourselves, and see no 
sign or symptom whatever that leads to a rational belief of 
Matter. I say, lastly, that I have a notion of Spirit, though I 
have not, strictly speaking, an idea of it. I do not perceive 
Spirit as an idea, or by means of an idea, but I know Spirit by 
reflexion. 

Hyl. Notwithstanding all you have said, to me it seems that, 
according to your own way of thinking, and in consequence of 
your own principles, it should follow that you are only a system 
of floating ideas, without any substance to support them. Words 
are not to be used without a meaning. And, as there is no more 
meaning in spiritual Substance than in material Substance, the 
one is to be exploded as well as the other. 

Phil. How often must I repeat, that I know or am conscious 
of my own being; and that / myself am not my ideas, but some¬ 
what else, a thinking, active principle that perceives, knows, 
wills, and operates about ideas. I know that I, one and the 
same self, perceive both colours and sounds: that a colour can¬ 
not perceive a sound, nor a sound a colour: that I am therefore 
one individual principle, distinct from colour and sound; and, 
for the same reason, from all other sensible things and inert 
ideas. But, I am not in like manner conscious either of the 
existence or essence of Matter. On the contrary, I know that 
nothing inconsistent can exist, and that the existence of Matter 
implies an inconsistency. Farther, I know what I mean when 
I affirm that there is a spiritual substance or support of ideas, 
that is, that a spirit knows and perceives ideas. But, I do not 
know what is meant when it is said that an unperceiving sub¬ 
stance hath inherent in it and supports either ideas or the 
archetypes of ideas. There is therefore upon the whole no 
parity of case between Spirit and Matter.) 

Hyl. I own myself satisfied in this point. But, do you in 
earnest think the real existence of sensible things consists in 
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their being actually perceived? If so; how comes it that all 
mankind distinguish between them? Ask the first man you 
meet, and he shall tell you, to be perceived is one thing, and to 
exist is another. 

Phil. I am content, Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of 
the world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener why 
he thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden, and he shall 
tell you, because he sees and feels it; in a word, because he 
perceives it by his senses. Ask him why he thinks an orange- 
tree not to be there, and he shall tell you, because he does not 
perceive it. What he perceives by sense, that he terms a real 
being, and saith it is or exists; but, that which is not perceiv¬ 
able, the same, he saith, hath no being. 

IIyl. Yes, Philonous, I grant the existence of a sensible thing 
consists in being perceivable, but not in being actually per¬ 
ceived. 

Phil. And what is perceivable but an idea? And can an 
idea exist without being actually perceived? These are points 
long since agreed between us. 

Hyl. But, be your opinion never so true, yet surely you will 
not deny it is shocking, and contrary to the common sense of 
men. Ask the fellow whether yonder tree hath an existence out 
of his mind: what answer think you he would make ? 

Phil. The same that I should myself, to wit, that it doth 
exist out of his mind. But then to a Christian it cannot surely 
be shocking to say, the real tree, existing without his mind, 
is truly known and comprehended by (that is exists in) the in¬ 
finite mind of God. Probably he may not at first glance be 
aware of the direct and immediate proof there is of this; inas¬ 
much as the very being of a tree, or any other sensible thing, 
implies a mind wherein it is. But the point itself he cannot 
deny. The question between the Materialists and me is not, 
whether things have a real existence out of the mind of this or 
that person, but, whether they have an absolute existence, dis¬ 
tinct from being perceived by God, and exterior to all minds. 
This indeed some heathens and philosophers have affirmed, but 
whoever entertains notions of the Deity suitable to the Holy 
Scriptures will be of another opinion. 

Hyl. But, according to your notions, what difference is there 
between real things, and chimeras formed by the imagination, 
or the visions of a dream—since they are all equally in the 
mind? 
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Phil. The ideas formed by the imagination are faint and in¬ 
distinct; they have, besides, an entire dependence on the will. 
But the ideas perceived by sense, that is, real things, are more 
vivid and clear; and, being imprinted on the mind by a spirit 
distinct from us, have not the like dependence on our will. 
There is therefore no danger of confounding these with the fore¬ 
going : and there is as little of confounding them with the visions 
of a dream, which are dim, irregular, and confused. And, 
though they should happen to be never so lively and natural, 
yet, by their not being connected, and of a piece with the pre¬ 
ceding and subsequent transactions of our lives, they might 
easily be distinguished from realities. In short, by whatever 
method you distinguish things from chimeras on your scheme, 
the same, it is evident, will hold also upon mine. For, it must 
be, I presume, by some perceived difference; and I am not for 
depriving you of any one thing that you perceive. 

llyl. But still, Philonous, you hold, there is nothing in the 
world but spirits and ideas. And this, you must needs acknowl¬ 
edge, sounds very oddly. 

Phil. I own the word idea, not being commonly used for 
thing , sounds something out of the way. My reason for using 
it was, because a necessary relation to the mind is understood 
to be implied by that term; and it is now commonly used by 
philosophers to denote the immediate objects of the understand¬ 
ing. But, however oddly the proposition may sound in words, 
yet it includes nothing so very strange or shocking in its sense; 
which in effect amounts to no more than this, to wit, that there 
are only things perceiving, and things perceived; or that every 
unthinking being is necessarily, and from the very nature of 
its existence, perceived by some mind; if not by a finite created 
mind, yet certainly by the infinite mind of God, in whom ‘we 
live, and move, and have our being. ’ Is this as strange as to 
say, the sensible qualities are not on the objects: or that we 
cannot be sure of the existence of things, or know anything of 
their real natures—though we both see and feel them, and per¬ 
ceive them by all our senses? 

Idyl. And, in consequence of this, must we not think there 
are no such things as physical or corporeal causes; but that a 
Spirit is the immediate cause of all the phenomena in nature? 
Can there be anything more extravagant than this? 

Phil. Yes, it is infinitely more extravagant to say—a thing 
which is inert operates on the mind, and which is unperceiving 
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is the cause of our perceptions (without any regard either to 
consistency, or the old known axiom, Nothing can give to an¬ 
other that which it hath not itself). Besides, that which to you, 
I know not for what reason, seems so extravagant is no more 
than the Holy Scriptures assert in a hundred places. In them 
God is represented as the sole and immediate Author of all those 
effects which some heathens and philosophers are wont to 
ascribe to Nature, Matter, Fate, or the like unthinking principle. 
This is so much the constant language of Scripture that it w T ere 
needless to confirm it by citations. . . . 

Hyl. But you have asserted that whatever ideas we perceive 
from without are in the mind which affects us. The ideas, there¬ 
fore, of pain and uneasiness are in God; or, in other words, God 
suffers pain: that is to say, there is an imperfection in the 
Divine nature: which, you acknowledged, was absurd. So you 
are caught in a plain contradiction. 

Phil. That God knows or understands all things, and that 
He knows, among other things, what pain is, even every sort 
of painful sensation, and what it is for His creatures to suffer 
pain, I make no question. But, that God, though He knows 
and sometimes causes painful sensations in us, can Himself 
suffer pain, I positively deny. We, who are limited and de¬ 
pendent spirits, are liable to impressions of sense, the effects 
of an external Agent, which, being produced against our wills, 
are sometimes painful and uneasy. But God, whom no external 
being can affect, who perceives nothing by sense as we do; whose 
will is absolute and independent, causing all things, and liable 
to be thwarted or resisted by nothing: it is evident, such a Being 
as this can suffer nothing, nor be affected with any painful 
sensation, or indeed any sensation at all. We are chained to a 
body: that is to say, our perceptions are connected with cor¬ 
poreal motions. By the law of our nature, we are affected 
upon every alteration in the nervous parts of our sensible body; 
which sensible body, rightly considered, is nothing but a com¬ 
plexion of such qualities or ideas as have no existence distinct 
from being perceived by a mind. So that this connexion of 
sensations with corporeal motions means no more than a cor¬ 
respondence in the order of nature, between two sets of ideas, 
or things immediately perceivable. But God is a Pure Spirit, 
disengaged from all such sympathy, or natural ties. No cor¬ 
poreal motions are attended with the sensations of pain or 
pleasure in Plis mind. To know everything knowable, is cer- 
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tainly a perfection; but to endure, or suffer, or feel anything 
by sense, is an imperfection. The former, I say, agrees to God, 
but not the latter. God knows, or hath ideas; but His ideas 
are not conveyed to Him by sense, as ours are. Your not dis¬ 
tinguishing, where there is so manifest a difference, makes you 
fancy you see an absurdity where there is none. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Dr. Samuel Johnson refuted Berkeley by kicking a stone to prove 
that it is not an idea. Do you regard this as a sufficient refu¬ 
tation? Why or why not? 

2. Does the objection that according to Berkeley we would eat, 
wear, ride on ideas, et cetera, really refute Berkeley? Why or 
why not? 

3. Josiah Royce said that Berkeley’s proof for God is only a restate¬ 
ment of the old design argument, which infers a designer or 
supreme architect of the universe from the beauty and harmony 
of nature. Discuss Royce’s statement and try to answer it by 
showing wherein Berkeley’s argument is really new. 

4. State an objection of your own to Berkeley’s view and show that 
it is different from those given in Selection III. Can you suggest 
any way in which Berkeley might answer your objection? 

5. R. B. Perry holds that Berkeley’s argument is based upon “the 
ego-centric predicament,” by which he means that one cannot 
talk about an independently existing object without having an 
idea of it. Perry argues that this predicament proves nothing. 
Do you agree? Why or why not? 


CHAPTER XIII 


DAVID HUME 

I. The Origin, Kinds op and Connections between Ideas 
Introduction and Analysis. 

All the selections from Hume are from the 1854 edition of The 
Philosophical Works of David Ilume, published jointly by Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston, and Adam and Charles Black, of 
Edinburgh, hereafter referred to as H. The following selection is 
from Vol. I, pp. 15-18, and 22-26, and it comprises Book I, Part I, 
Sections' I (in part), II, III and IV (in part) of A Treatise of Human 
Nature. 

Hume uses the term impression to mean any sensation or feeling 
as it is first experienced and while it is being experienced, and he 
uses the term idea to mean the faint images or copies of impressions 
used in thinking. In dreams and insanity ideas are sometimes .as 
strong as impressions but the difference between them is usually quite 
noticeable. Both ideas and impressions may be either simple or 
complex. An example of a complex impression is this apple. One 
quality of the apple, say taste, is a simple impression. This distinc¬ 
tion is important because simple ideas exactly copy simple impres¬ 
sions, whereas there is only a general resemblance between complex 
ideas and complex impressions. Hume expresses the fact that simple 
ideas exactly copy simple impressions as a general law of the relation 
of ideas to impressions. In simplified form this law is: All simple 
ideas are exact copies of the impression from which they are derived. 

Hume next divides imjmessions into those of sensation and those of 
reflection, following Locke. An impression leaves a copy of itself 
and this is an idea. When the copy returns later it gives pleasure 
or pain, and these feelings give rise to new impressions of desire and 
aversion. These are impressions of reflection. These are in turn 
copied and give rise to other ideas. “The impressions of reflection 
are not only antecedent to their correspondent ideas, but posterior 
to those of sensation and derived from them.” 

Ideas are next considered more at length and classified as ideas of 
memory and of imagination, the former being more lively and more 
like impressions and the latter being a “perfect idea” in the sense that 
it has entirely lost its vivacity. Memory is restricted to the saihe order 
and form as the original impression but imagination is not. Thus 
the chief function of memory is the preservation of the order and 
position of the ideas as determined by the original impressions, whereas 
the chief function of the imagination is to transpose and change this 
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order freely. Think, for instance, of the ideas of winged horse and 
fiery dragon. In making these connections of ideas imagination is 
more or less controlled by three principles or laws of association. 
This fact makes one’s complex ideas have a certain permanence or 
fixity, but the bonds holding a complex idea together are never very 
strong. These laws of association are resemblance, contiguity and 
cause and effect. The first two are briefly defined. 

All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
into two distinct kinds, which I shall call impressions and ideas. 
The difference betwixt these consists in the degrees of force 
and liveliness, with which they strike upon the mind, and make 
their way into onr thought or consciousness. Those percep¬ 
tions which enter with most force and violence, we may name 
impressions; and, under this name, I comprehend all our sensa¬ 
tions, passions, and emotions, as they make their first appear¬ 
ance in the soul. By ideas, I mean the faint images of these in 
thinking and reasoning; such as, for instance, are all the per¬ 
ceptions excited by the present discourse, excepting only those 
which arise from the sight and touch, and excepting the im¬ 
mediate pleasure or uneasiness it may occasion. I believe it 
will not be very necessary to employ many words in explaining 
this distinction. Every one of himself will readily perceive the 
difference betwixt feeling and thinking. The common degrees 
of these are easily distinguished; though it is not possible but, 
in particular instances, they may very nearly approach to each 
other. Thus, in sleep, in a fever, in madness, or in any very 
violent emotions of souls, our ideas may approach to our im¬ 
pressions: as, on the other hand, it sometimes happens, that 
our impressions are so faint and low, that we cannot distinguish 
them from our ideas. But, notwithstanding this near resem¬ 
blance in a few instances, they are in general so very different, 
that no one can make a scruple to rank them under distinct 
heads, and assign to each a peculiar name to mark the 
difference. 1 

There is another division of our perceptions, which it will be 
convenient to observe, and which extends itself both to our 

1 1 here make use of these terms, impression and idea, in a sense different 
from what is usual, and I hope this liberty will be allowed me. Perhaps 
I rather restore the word idea to its original sense, from which Mr. Locke 
had perverted it, in making it stand for all our perceptions. By the term 
impression, I would not be understood to express the manner in which 
our lively perceptions are produced in the soul, but merely the perceptions 
themselves; for which there is no particular name, either in the English or 
any other language that I know of. 
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impressions and ideas. This division is into simple and complex. 
Simple perceptions, or impressions and ideas, are such as admit 
of no distinction nor separation. The complex are the contrary 
to these, and may be distinguished into parts. Though a par¬ 
ticular color, taste, and smell, are qualities all united together 
in this apple, it is easy to perceive they are not the same, but 
are at least distinguishable from each other. 

Having, by these divisions, given an order and arrangement 
to our objects, we may now apply ourselves to consider, with 
the more accuracy, their qualities and relations. The first cir¬ 
cumstance that strikes my eye, is the great resemblance betwixt 
our impressions and ideas in every other particular, except their 
degree of force and vivacity. The one seems to be, in a manner, 
the reflection of the other; so that all the perceptions of the 
mind are double, and appear both as impressions and ideas. 
When I shut my eyes, and think of my chamber, the ideas I 
form are exact representations of the impressions I felt; nor is 
there any circumstance of the one, which is not to be found in 
the other. In running over my other perceptions, I find still 
the same resemblance and representation. Ideas and impres¬ 
sions appear always to correspond to each other. This circum¬ 
stance seems to me remarkable, and engages my attention for a 
moment. 

Upon a more accurate survey I find I have been carried away 
too far by the first appearance, and that I must make use of the 
distinction of perceptions into simple and complex, to limit this 
general decision, that all our ideas and impressions are resem¬ 
bling. I observe that many of our complex ideas never had im¬ 
pressions that corresponded to them, and that many of our com¬ 
plex impressions never are exactly copied in ideas. I can imag¬ 
ine to myself such a city as the New Jerusalem, whose pavement 
is gold, and walls are rubies, though I never saw any such. 
I have seen Paris; but shall I affirm I can form such an idea of 
that city, as will perfectly represent all its streets and houses 
in their real and just proportions? 

I perceive, therefore, that though there is, in general, a great 
resemblance betwixt our complex impressions and ideas, yet the 
rule is not universally true, that they are exact copies of each 
other. We may next consider, how the case stands with our 
simple perceptions. After the most accurate examinations of 
which I am capable, I venture to affirm, that the rule here holds 
without any exception, and that every simple idea has a simple 
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impression, which resembles it, and every simple impression a 
correspondent idea. That idea of red, which we form in the 
dark, and that impression which strikes our eyes in sunshine, 
differ only in degree, not in nature. That the case is the same 
with all our simple impressions and ideas, it is impossible to 
prove by a particular enumeration of them. Every one may 
satisfy himself in this point by running over as many as he 
pleases. But if any one should deny this universal resemblance, 
I know no way of convincing him, but by desiring him to 
show a simple impression that has not a correspondent idea, 
or a simple idea that has not a correspondent impression. If 
he does not answer this challenge, as it is certain he cannot, we 
may, from his silence and our own observation, establish our 
conclusion. 

Thus we find, that all simple ideas and impressions resemble 
each other; and, as the complex are formed from them, we may 
affirm in general, that these two species of perception are ex¬ 
actly correspondent. Having discovered this relation, which 
requires no further examination, I am curious to find some other 
of their qualities. Let us consider, how they stand with regard 
to their existence, and which of the impressions and ideas are 
causes, and which effects. 

The full examination of this question is the subject of the 
present treatise; and, therefore, we shall here content ourselves 
with establishing one general proposition, That all our simple 
ideas in their first appearance, are derived from simple impres¬ 
sions, which are correspondent to them, and which they exactly 
represent. . . . 

Since it appears, that our simple impressions are prior to 
their correspondent ideas, and that the exceptions are very rare, 
method seems to require we should examine our impressions 
before we consider our ideas. Impressions may be divided into 
two kinds, those of sensation, and those of reflection. The first 
kind arises in the soul originally, from unknown causes. The 
second is derived, in a great measure, from our ideas, and that 
in the following order. An impression first strikes upon the 
senses, and makes us perceive heat or cold, thirst or hunger, 
pleasure or pain, of some kind or other. Of this impression 
there is a copy taken by the mind, which remains after the im¬ 
pression ceases; and this we call an idea. This idea of pleasur 
or pain, when it returns upon the soul, produces the new im¬ 
pressions of desire and aversion, hope and fear, which may 
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properly be called impressions of reflection, because derived 
from it. These again are copied by the memory and imagina¬ 
tion, and become ideas: which, perhaps, in their turn, give rise 
to other impressions and ideas; so that the impressions of re¬ 
flection, are not only antecedent to their correspondent ideas, 
but posterior to those of sensation, and derived from them. The 
examination of our sensations belongs more to anatomists and 
natural philosophers than to moral; and, therefore, shall not at 
present be entered upon. And, as the impressions of reflection, 
viz. passions, desires, and emotions, which principally deserve 
our attention, arise mostly from ideas, it will be necessary to re¬ 
verse that method, which at first sight seems most natural; and, 
in order to explain the nature and principles of the human mind, 
give a particular account of ideas, before we proceed to impres¬ 
sions. For this reason, I have chosen to begin with ideas. 

We find, by experience, that when any impression has been 
present with the mind, it again makes its appearance there as 
an idea; and this it may do after two different ways: either 
when, in its new appearance, it retains a considerable degree of 
its first vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate betwixt an im¬ 
pression and an idea; or when it entirely loses that vivacity, 
and is a perfect idea. The faculty by which we repeat our 
impressions in the first manner, is called the memory , and the 
other the imagination. It is evident, at first sight, that the ideas 
of the memory are much more lively and strong than those of 
the imagination, and that the former faculty paints its objects 
in more distinct colors than any which are employed by the 
latter. When we remember an}^ past event, the idea of it flows 
in upon the mind in a forcible manner; whereas, in the imagina- 
tion, the perception is faint and languid, and cannot, without 
difficulty, be preserved by the mind steady and uniform for any 
considerable time. Here, then, is a sensible difference betwixt 
one species of ideas and another. 

There is another difference betwixt these two kinds of ideas, 
which is no less evident, namely, that though neither the ideas 
of the memory nor imagination, neither the lively nor faint 
ideas, can make their appearance in the mind, unless their cor¬ 
respondent impressions have gone before to prepare the way for 
them, yet the imagination is not restrained to the same order 
and form with the original impressions; while the memory is 
in a manner tied down in that respect, without any power of 
variation. 
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It is evident, that the memory preserves the original form, 
in which its objects were presented, and that wherever we de¬ 
part from it in recollecting any thing, it proceeds from some 
defect or imperfection in that faculty. An historian may, per¬ 
haps, for the more convenient carrying on of his narration, re¬ 
late an event before another to which it was in fact posterior; 
but then, he takes notice of this disorder, if he be exact; and, 
by that means, replaces the idea in its due position. It is the 
same case in our recollection of those places and persons, with 
which we were formerly acquainted. The chief exercise of the 
memory is not to preserve the simple ideas, but their order and 
position. In short, this principle is supported by such a number 
of common and vulgar phenomena, that we may spare ourselves 
the trouble of insisting on it any further. 

The same evidence follows us in our second principle, of the 
liberty of the imagination to transpose and change its ideas. 
The fables we meet with in poems and romances put this en¬ 
tirely out of question. Nature there is totally confounded, and 
nothing mentioned but winged horses, fiery dragons, and mon¬ 
strous giants. Nor will this liberty of the fancy appear strange, 
when we consider that all our ideas are copied from our im¬ 
pressions, and that there are not any two impressions which are 
perfectly inseparable. Not to mention, that this is an evident 
consequence of the division of ideas into simple and complex. 
Wherever the imagination perceives a difference among ideas, 
it can easily produce a separation. 

As all simple ideas may be separated by the imagination, and 
may be united again in what form it pleases, nothing would be 
more unaccountable than the operations of that faculty, were 
it not guided by some universal principles, which render it, in 
some measure, uniform with itself in all times and places. Were 
ideas entirely loose and unconnected, chance alone would join 
them; and it is impossible the same simple ideas should fall 
regularly into complex ones (as they commonly do), without 
some bond of union among them, some associating quality, by 
which one idea naturally introduces another. This uniting 
principle among ideas is not to be considered as an inseparable 
connection; for that has been already excluded from the imag¬ 
ination ; nor yet are we to conclude, that without it the mind 
cannot join two ideas; for nothing is more free than that fac¬ 
ulty : but we are only to regard it as a gentle force, which com¬ 
monly prevails, and is the cause why, among other things, 
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languages so nearly correspond to each other ■ Nature, in a man¬ 
ner, pointing out to every one those simple ideas, which are most 
proper to be united into a complex one. The qualities, from 
which this association arises, and by which the mind is, after 
this manner, conveyed from one idea to another, are three, viz. 
resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cause and effect. 

I believe it will not be very necessary to prove, that these 
qualities produce an association among ideas, and, upon the ap¬ 
pearance of one idea, naturally introduce another. It is plain, 
that, in the course of our thinking, and in the constant revolu¬ 
tion of our ideas, our imagination runs easily from one idea to 
any other that resembles it, and that this quality alone is to the 
fancy a sufficient bond and association. It is likewise evident, 
that as the senses, in changing their objects, are necessitated to 
change them regularly, and take them as they lie contiguous 
to each other, the imagination must, by long custom, acquire 
the same method of thinking, and run along the parts of space 
and time in conceiving its objects. . . . 

II. Causation 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is compiled from pp. 101-105, 199-200, 209-213, 217- 
218 and 221-224 of H., Vol. I, and it comprises Book I, Part III, 
Sections II (in part), XIV (in part) and XV (in pail). 

ITume seeks the impression from which the idea of causation is 
derived. . It is obviously not a single impression like the quality of an 
object, since no matter what quality I select I can always find some 
object lacking this quality which is, nevertheless, a cause. Anything 
whatsoever may be a cause and there is no single quality common to 
everything.. Consequently the impression the author seeks must be 
some relation between objects. But what relation? Contiguity in 
space or contiguity in time, which is succession are the only two 
relations common to all causes. Hence causation seems to reduce to 
spatial or temporal contiguity. To bring in the idea of power to 
produce is to argue in a circle, since power to produce and causation 
are synonyms. So far as a particular case or instance of causation 
is concerned it reduces to contiguity or temporal sequence. 

How about causation in general? Here the idea of necessary con¬ 
nection is highly important. What, then, is the source of this idea? 
Evidently its impression is custom. We really would never think of 
causation from the observation of a single instance. Repetition or 
“multiplicity of resembling instances” might give us the idea. Yet 
the mere repetition adds nothing, for the instances are quite distinct. 
Nothing new is produced in objects by repetition. But something 
new is produced in the mind of the observer. He forms a mental 
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habit of expecting the effect when he sees the cause, because he has 
seen the effect follow repeatedly in the past. This custom is an impres¬ 
sion of reflection and is, therefore, in the mind and not in objects or 
between objects. Hume sums up his view in two interesting exact 
definitions of causation. He then states eight important rules for 
judging whether there is a causal relation involved, and remarks that 
these eight rules are all the logic he sees fit to use in his reasoning. 

We must consider the idea of causation, and see from what 
origin it is derived. It is impossible to reason justly, without 
understanding perfectly the idea concerning which we reason; 
and it is impossible perfectly to understand any idea, without 
tracing it up to its origin, and examining that primary impres¬ 
sion, from which it arises. The examination of the impression 
bestows a clearness on the idea; and the examination of the 
idea bestows a like clearness on all our reasoning. 

Let us therefore cast our eye on any two objects, which we 
call cause and effect, and turn them on all sides, in order to 
find that impression, which produces an idea of such prodigious 
consequence. At first sight I perceive, that I must not search 
for it in any of the particular qualities of the objects; since, 
whichever of these qualities I pitch on, I find some object that 
is not possessed of it, and yet falls under the denomination of 
cause or effect. And indeed there is nothing existent, either 
externally or internally, which is not to be considered either 
as a cause or an effect; though it is plain there is no one quality 
which universally belongs to all beings, and gives them a title 
to that denomination. 

The idea then of causation must be derived from some relation 
among objects; and that relation we must now endeavor to dis¬ 
cover. I find in the first place, that whatever objects are con¬ 
sidered as causes or effects, are contiguous; and that nothing 
can operate in a time or place, which is ever so little removed 
from those of its existence. Though distant objects may some¬ 
times seem productive of each other, they are commonly found 
upon examination to be linked by a chain of causes, which are 
contiguous among themselves, and to the distant objects; and 
when in any particular instance we cannot discover this con¬ 
nection, we still presume it to exist. We may therefore consider 
the relation of contiguity as essential to that of causation. . . . 

The second relation I shall observe as essential to causes and 
effects, is not so universally acknowledged, but is liable to some 
controversy. It is that of priority of time in the cause before 
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the effect. Some pretend that it is not absolutely necessary a 
cause should precede its effect; but that any object or action, 
in the very first moment of its existence, may exert its produc¬ 
tive quality, and give rise to another object or action, perfectly 
contemporary with itself. But beside that experience in most 
instances seems to contradict this opinion, we may establish the 
relation of priority by a kind of inference or reasoning. It is 
an established maxim, both in natural and moral philosophy, 
that an object, which exists for any time in its full perfection 
without producing another, is not its sole cause; but is assisted 
by some other principle which pushes it from its state of in¬ 
activity, and makes it exert that energy, of which it was secretly 
possessed. Now if any cause may be perfectly contemporary 
with its effect, it is certain, according to this maxim, that they 
must all of them be so; since any one of them, which retards 
its operation for a single moment, exerts not itself at that very 
individual time, in which it might have operated; and therefore 
is no proper cause. The consequence of this would be no less 
than the destruction of that succession of causes, which we ob¬ 
serve in the world; and indeed the utter annihilation of time. 
For if one cause were contemporary with its effect, and this 
effect with its effect, and so on, it is plain there would be no 
such thing as succession, and all objects must be coexistent. 

If this argument appear satisfactory, it is well. If not, I beg 
the reader to allow me the same liberty, which I have used in 
the preceding case, of supposing it such. For he shall find, that 
the affair is of no great importance. 

Having thus discovered or supposed the two relations of con¬ 
tiguity and succession to be essential to causes and effects, I find 
I am stopped short, and can proceed no further in considering 
any single instance of cause and effect. Motion in one body 
is regarded upon impulse as the cause of motion in another. 
When we consider these objects with the utmost attention, we 
find only that the one body approaches the other; and that 
the motion of it precedes that of the other, but without any 
sensible interval. It is in vain to rack ourselves with further 
thought and reflection upon this subject. We can go no further 
in considering this particular instance. 

Should any one leave this instance, and pretend to define a 
cause, by saying it is something productive of another, it is 
evident he would say nothing. For what does he mean by pro¬ 
duction? Can he give any definition of it, that will not be the 
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same with that of causation? If he can, I desire it may be 
produced. If he cannot, he here runs in a circle, and gives a 
synonymous term instead of a definition. 

Shall we then rest contented with these two relations of con¬ 
tiguity and succession, as affording a complete idea of causa¬ 
tion? By no means. An object may be contiguous and prior to 
another, without being considered as its cause. There is a 
necessary connection to be taken into consideration; and that 
relation is of much greater importance, than any of the other 
two above mentioned. 

Here again I turn the object on all sides, in order to dis¬ 
cover the nature of this necessary connection, and find the im¬ 
pression, or impressions, from which its idea may be derived. 
When I cast my eye on the known qualities of objects, I im¬ 
mediately discover that the relation of cause and effect depends 
not in the least on them. When I consider their relations , I find 
none but those of contiguity and succession; which I have al¬ 
ready regarded as imperfect and unsatisfactory. Shall the de¬ 
spair of success make me assert, that I am here possessed of an 
idea, which is not preceded by any similar impression? This 
would be too strong a proof of levity and inconstancy; since 
the contrary principle has been already so firmly established, 
as to admit of no further doubt; at least, till we have more fully 
examined the present difficulty. . . . 

What is our idea of necessity , when we say that two objects 
are necessarily connected togetherf Upon this head I repeat, 
what I have often had occasion to observe, that as we have no 
idea that is not derived from an impression, we must find some 
impression that gives rise to this idea of necessity, if we assert 
we have really such an idea. In order to this, I consider in 
what objects necessity is commonly supposed to lie; and, finding 
that it is always ascribed to causes and effects, I turn my eye to 
two objects supposed to be placed in that relation, and examine 
them in all the situations of which they are susceptible. I im¬ 
mediately perceive that they are contiguous in time and place, 
and that the object we call cause precedes the other we call 
effect. In no one instance can I go any further, nor is it pos¬ 
sible for me to discover any third relation betwixt these ob¬ 
jects. I therefore enlarge my view to comprehend several in¬ 
stances, where I find like objects always existing in like relations 
of contiguity and succession. At first sight this seems to serve 
but little to my purpose. The reflection on several instances 
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only repeats the same objects; and therefore can never give rise 
to a new idea. But upon further inquiry I find, that the repeti¬ 
tion is not in every particular the same, but produces a new 
impression, and by that means the idea which I at present 
examine. For after a frequent repetition I find, that upon the 
appearance of one of the objects, the mind is determined by 
custom to consider its usual attendant, and to consider it in a 
stronger light upon account of its relation to the first object. 
It is this impression, then, or determination, which affords me 
the idea of necessity. . . . 

Suppose two objects to be presented to us, of which the one 
is the cause and the other the effect; it is plain that, from the 
simple consideration of one, or both these objects, we never shall 
perceive the tie by which they are united, or be able certainly 
to pronounce, that there is a connection betwixt them. It is not, 
therefore, from any one instance, that we arrive at the idea of 
cause and effect, of a necessary connection of power, of force, 
of energy, and of efficacy. Did we never see any but particu¬ 
lar conjunctions of objects, entirely different from each other, 
we should never be able to form any such ideas [as cause and 
effect]. 

But, again, suppose we observe several instances in which the 
same objects are always conjoined together, we immediately con¬ 
ceive a connection betwixt them, and begin to draw an infer¬ 
ence from one to another. This multiplicity of resembling in¬ 
stances, therefore, constitutes the very essence of power or con¬ 
nection, and is the source from which the idea of it arises. In 
order, then, to understand the idea of power, we must consider 
that multiplicity; nor do I ask more to give a solution of that 
difficulty, which has so long perplexed us. For thus I reason. 
The repetition of perfectly similar instances can never alone 
give rise to an original idea, different from what is to be found 
in any particular instance, as has been observed, and as evi¬ 
dently follows from our fundamental principles, that all ideas 
are copied from impressions. Since, therefore, the idea of power 
is a new original idea, not to be found in any one instance, and 
which yet arises from the repetition of several instances, it fol¬ 
lows, that the repetition alone has not that effect, but must 
either discover or produce something new, which is the source 
of that idea. Did the repetition neither discover nor produce 
any thing new, our ideas might be multiplied by it, but would 
not be enlarged above what they are upon the observation of 
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one single instance. Every enlargement, therefore (such as the 
idea of power or connection), which arises from the multiplicity 
of similar instances, is copied from some effects of the multipli¬ 
city, and will be perfectly understood by understanding these 
effects. Wherever we find any thing new to be discovered or 
produced by the repetition, there we must place the power, and 
must never look for it in any other object. 

But it is evident, in the first place, that the repetition of 
like objects in like relations of succession and contiguity, dis¬ 
covers nothing new in any one of them; since we can draw no 
inference from it, nor make it a subject either of our demon¬ 
strative or probable reasonings. . . . Nay, suppose we could 
draw an inference, it would be of no consequence in the present 
case; since no kind of reasoning can give rise to a new idea, such 
as this of power is; but whenever we reason, we must ante¬ 
cedently be possessed of clear ideas, which may be the objects 
of our reasoning. The conception always precedes the under¬ 
standing; and where the one is obscure, the other is uncertain; 
where the one fails, the other must fail also. 

Secondly, it is certain that this repetition of similar objects 
in similar situations, produces nothing new either in these ob¬ 
jects, or in any external body. For it will readily be allowed, 
that the several instances we have of the conjunction of resem¬ 
bling causes and effects, are in themselves entirely independent, 
and that the communication of motion, which I see result at 
present from the shock of two billiard balls, is totally distinct 
from that which I saw result from such an impulse a twelve¬ 
month ago. These impulses have no influence on each other. 
They are entirely divided by time and place; and the one might 
have existed and communicated motion, though the other never 
had been in being. 

There is, then, nothing new either discovered or produced 
in any objects by their constant conjunction, and by the unin¬ 
terrupted resemblance of their relations of succession and con¬ 
tiguity. But it is from this resemblance, that the ideas of neces¬ 
sity, of power, and of efficacy, are derived. These ideas, there¬ 
fore, represent not any thing, that does or can belong to the 
objects, which are constantly conjoined. This is an argument, 
which, in every view we can examine it, will be found perfectly 
unanswerable. Similar instances are still the first source of 
our idea of power or necessity; at the same time that they have 
no influence by their similarity either on each other, or on any 
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external object. We must, therefore, turn ourselves to some 
other quarter to seek the origin of that idea. 

Though the several resembling instances, which give rise to 
the idea of power, have no influence on each other, and can 
never produce any new quality in the object , which can be the 
model of that idea, yet the observation of this resemblance 
produces a new impression in the mind, which is its real model. 
For after we have observed the resemblance in a sufficient num¬ 
ber of instances, we immediately feel a determination of the 
mind to pass from one object to its usual attendant, and to 
conceive it in a stronger light upon account of that relation. 
This determination is the only effect of the resemblance; and, 
therefore, must be the same with power or efficacy, whose idea 
is derived from the resemblance. The several instances of re¬ 
sembling conjunctions lead us into the notion of power and 
necessity. These instances are in themselves totally distinct 
from each other, and have no union but in the mind, which 
observes them, and collects their ideas. Necessity, then, is the 
effect of this observation, and is nothing but an internal im¬ 
pression of the mind, or a determination to carry our thoughts 
from one object to another. Without considering it in this 
view, we can never arrive at the most distant notion of it, or be 
able to attribute it either to external or internal objects, to 
spirit or body, to causes or effects. 

The necessary connection betwixt causes and effects is the 
foundation of our inference from one to the other. The founda¬ 
tion of our inference is the transition arising from the accus¬ 
tomed union. These are, therefore, the same. 

The idea of necessity arises from some impression. There is 
no impression conveyed by our senses, which can give rise to 
that idea. It must, therefore, be derived from some internal 
impression, or impression of reflection. There is no internal 
impression which has any relation to the present business, but 
that propensity, which custom produces, to pass from an object 
to the idea of its usual attendant. This, therefore, is the essence 
of necessity. Upon the whole, necessity is something that exists 
in the mind, not in objects; nor is it possible for us ever to 
form the most distant idea of it, considered as a quality in 
bodies. Either we have no idea of necessity, or necessity is 
nothing but that determination of the thought to pass from 
causes to effects, and from effects to causes, according to their 
experienced union. 
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Tims, as the necessity, which makes two times two equal to 
four, or three angles of a triangle equal to two right ones, lies 
only in the act of the understanding, by which we consider and 
compare these ideas; in like manner, the necessity of power, 
which unites causes and effects, lies in the determination of 
the mind to pass from the one to the other. The efficacy or 
energy of causes is neither placed in the causes themselves, nor 
in the Deity, nor in the concurrence of these two principles; 
but belongs entirely to the soul, which considers the union of 
two or more objects in all past instances. It is here that the 
real power of causes is placed, along with their connection and 
necessity. . . . 

It is now time to collect all the different parts of this reason¬ 
ing, and, by joining them together, form an exact definition of 
the relation of cause and effect, which makes the subject of the 
present inquiry. This order would not have been excusable, of 
first examining our inference from the relation before we had 
explained the relation itself, had it been possible to proceed in 
a different method. But as the nature of the relation depends 
so much on that of the inference, we have been obliged to ad¬ 
vance in this seemingly preposterous manner, and make use of 
terms before we were able exactly to define them, or fix their 
meaning. We shall now correct this fault by giving a precise 
definition of cause and effect. 

There may two definitions be given of this relation, which are 
only different by their presenting a different view of the same 
object, and making us consider it either as a philosophical or as 
a natural relation; either as a comparison of two ideas, or as an 
association betwixt them. We may define a cause to be “An 
object precedent and contiguous to another, and where all the 
objects resembling the former are placed in like relations of 
precedency and contiguity to those objects that resemble the 
latter.’’ If this definition be esteemed defective, because drawn 
from objects foreign to the cause, we may substitute this other 
definition in its place, viz. “A cause is an object precedent and 
contiguous to another, and so united with it that the idea of the 
one determines the mind to form the idea of the other, and the 
impression of the one to form a more lively idea of the other.” 
Should this definition also be rejected for the same reason, I 
know no other remedy, than that the persons who express this 
delicacy should substitute a juster definition in its place. But, 
for my part, I must own my incapacity for such an undertaking. 
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When I examine, with the utmost accuracy, those objects which 
are commonly denominated causes and effects, I find, in con¬ 
sidering a single instance, that the one object is precedent and 
contiguous to the other; and in enlarging my view to consider 
several instances, I find only that like objects are constantly 
placed in like relations of succession and contiguity. Again, 
when I consider the influence of this constant conjunction, I 
perceive that such a relation can never be an object of reason¬ 
ing, and can never operate upon the mind but by means of cus¬ 
tom, which determines the imagination to make a transition 
from the idea of one object to that of its usual attendant, and 
from the impression of one to a more lively idea of the other. 
However extraordinary these sentiments may appear, I think it 
fruitless to trouble myself with any further inquiry or reason¬ 
ing upon the subject, but shall repose myself on them as on 
established maxims. . . . 

According to the precedent doctrine, there are no objects 
which, by the mere survey, without consulting experience, we 
can determine to be the causes of any other; and no objects 
which we can certainly determine in the same manner not to be 
the causes. Any thing may produce any thing. Creation, an¬ 
nihilation, motion, reason, volition; all these may arise from 
one another, or from any other object we can imagine. Nor will 
this appear strange if we compare two principles explained 
above, that the constant conjunction of objects determines their 
causation, and that, properly speaking, no objects are contrary 
to each other but existence and non-existence. Where objects are 
not contrary, nothing hinders them from having that constant 
conjunction on which the relation of cause and effect totally 
depends. 

Since, therefore, it is possible for all objects to become causes 
or effects to each other, it may be proper to fix some general 
rules by which we may know when they really are so. 

1. The cause and effect must be contiguous in space and time. 

2. The cause must be prior to the effect. 

3. There must be a constant union betwixt the cause and 
effect. It is chiefly this quality that constitutes the relation. 

4. The same cause always produces the same effect, and the 
same effect never arises but from the same cause. This principle 
we derive from experience, and is the source of most of our 
philosophical reasonings. For when by any clear experiment we 
have discovered the causes or effects of any phenomenon, we im- 
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mediately extend our observation to every phenomenon of the 
same kind, without waiting for that constant repetition, from 
which the first idea of this relation is derived. 

5. There is another principle which hangs upon this, viz. that 
where several different objects produce the same effect, it must 
be by means of some quality which we discover to be common 
amongst them. For as like effects imply like causes, we must 
always ascribe the causation to the circumstance where we dis¬ 
cover the resemblance. 

6. The following principle is founded on the same reason. 
The difference in the effects of two resembling objects must 
proceed from that particular in which they differ. For as like 
causes always produce like effects, when in any instance we find 
our expectation to be disappointed, we must conclude that this 
irregularity proceeds from some difference in the causes. 

7. When any object increases or diminishes with the increase 
or diminution of its cause, it is to be regarded as a compounded 
effect, derived from the union of the several different effects 
which arise from the several different parts of the cause. The 
absence or presence of one part of the cause is here supposed 
to be always attended with the absence or presence of a pro¬ 
portional part of the effect. This constant conjunction suffi¬ 
ciently proves that the one part is the cause of the other. We 
must, however, beware not to draw such a conclusion from a 
few experiments. A certain degree of heat gives pleasure; if 
you diminish that heat, the pleasure diminishes; but it does not 
follow, that if you augment it beyond a certain degree, the 
pleasure will likewise augment; for we find that it degenerates 
into pain. 

8. The eighth and last rule I shall take notice of is, that an 
object, which exists for any time in its full perfection without 
any effect, is not the sole cause of that effect, but requires to be 
assisted by some other principle, which may forward its in¬ 
fluence and operation. For as like effects necessarily follow 
from like causes, and in a contiguous time and place, their sepa¬ 
ration for a moment shows that these causes are not complete 
ones. 

Here is all the logic I think proper to employ in my reason¬ 
ing; and perhaps even this was not very necessary, but might 
have been supplied by the natural principles of our understand¬ 
ing. Our scholastic headpieces and logicians show no such 
superiority above the mere vulgar in their reason and ability, 
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as to give us any inclination to imitate them in delivering a long 
system of rules and precepts to direct our judgment in philos¬ 
ophy. All the rules of this nature are very easy in their in¬ 
vention, but extremely difficult in their application; and even 
experimental philosophy, which seems the most natural and 
simple of any, requires the utmost stretch of human judgment. 
There is no phenomenon in nature hut what is compounded 
and modified by so many different circumstances, that, in 
order to arrive at the decisive point, we must carefully separate 
whatever is superfluous, and inquire, by new experiments, if 
every particular circumstance of the first experiment was essen¬ 
tial to it. These new experiments are liable to a discussion of 
the same kind; so that the utmost constancy is required to make 
us persevere in our inquiry, and the utmost sagacity to choose 
the right way among so many that present themselves. If this 
be the case even in natural philosophy, how much more in moral, 
where there is a much greater complication of circumstances, 
and where those views and sentiments, which are essential to any 
action of the mind, are so implicit and obscure, that they often 
escape our strictest attention, and are not only unaccountable 
in their causes, but even unknown in their existence? . . . 

III. Scepticism 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from H., Vol. I, pp. 229-234, 237-240 and 310-315. 
It comprises Book I, Part IV, Sections I (in part) and VI (in part) 
of A Treatise of Human Nature . 

Hume points out that “all knowledge degenerates into probability” 
whenever we attempt to demonstrate any belief. This is even true 
of mathematical knowledge. All that we can do is to explain the 
primary or original probability by a secondary or derived probability. 
This secondary probability is due to the judging faculty. When we 
question the judging faculties on one belief, then we must question 
the question and so on ad infinitum. Therefore the more we subject 
our beliefs to scrutiny the more sceptical we perforce become. No man 
can rest in such regressive scepticism. The author’s only reason for 
stating it is to show that belief is more a matter of our senses than 
of our reason. 

A sceptic continues to believe even though he can never defend his 
reason by reason. We do continue to believe in the existence of body 
in spite of the fact that we cannot prove there actually is body. Why 
do we? This really involves two other questions. Why do we believe 
that bodies continue to exist, even when they are not present to the 
senses? And, why do we believe a body to be distinct from our per- 
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ception or impression of it? These questions are closely related. The 
senses cannot prove continued existence, for to do so sensations would 
have to continue on and this contradicts the assumption in the question. 
Nor can the senses prove distinct existence, for they give us only 
impressions “and never give us the least intimation of anything- beyond” 
themselves. This raises the question of how far we are ourselves the 
objects of our senses. Some philosophers think that we have an intui¬ 
tive knowledge of our self or soul as a spiritual substance (see Locke, 
above, p. 33i, and Berkeley, p. 370). ITume denies this on the ground 
that the idea of self is not the copy of any single impression but of 
the totality of our impressions. Moreover, the idea of self is an idea 
of something constant and invariable, whereas every impression is 
variable. It follows that there is no such idea as that of self or soul. 
We are but “a bundle or collection of different perceptions.” The 
self is identical with particular perceptions. The mind is not an 
identity at all. He uses the analogy of the theater to make this clear. 
Why, then, do we think there is personal identity when there is really 
none? Because we confuse identity with succession of related objects. 
Having made this confusion we “feign some new and unintelligible 
principle” which we call the self or soul or spiritual substance. As 
Dr. Whitehead has pointed out, Mr. Santayana has admirably rewritten 
Hume’s Scepticism in Scepticism and Animal Faith. 

In all demonstrative sciences the rules are certain and infal¬ 
lible; but when we apply them, our fallible and uncertain fac¬ 
ulties are very apt to depart from them, and fall into error. We 
must, therefore, in every reasoning form a new judgment, as a 
check or control on our first judgment or belief; and must en¬ 
large our view to comprehend a kind of history of all the in¬ 
stances, wherein our understanding has deceived us, compared 
with those wherein its testimony was just and true. Our reason 
must be considered as a kind of cause, of which truth is the 
natural effect; but such a one as, by the irruption of other 
causes, and by the inconstancy of our mental powers, may fre¬ 
quently be prevented. By this means all knowledge degenerates 
into probability; and this probability is greater or less, accord¬ 
ing to our experience of the veracity or deceitfulness of our 
understanding, and according to the simplicity or intricacy of 
the question. 

There is no algebraist nor mathematician so expert in his 
science, as to place entire confidence in any truth immediately 
upon his discovery of it, or regard it as any thing but a mere 
probability. Every time he runs over his proofs, his confidence 
increases; but still more by the approbation of his friends; and 
is 1 aised to its utmost perfection by the universal assent and 
applauses of the learned world. Now, it is evident that this 
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gradual increase of assurance is nothing but the addition of 
new probabilities, and is derived from the constant union of 
causes and effects, according to past experience and observation. 

In accounts of any length or importance, merchants seldom 
trust to the infallible certainty of numbers for their security; 
but by the artificial structure of the accounts, produce a prob¬ 
ability beyond what is derived from the skill and experience of 
the accountant. For that is plainly of itself some degree of 
probability; though uncertain and variable, according to the 
degrees of his experience and length of the account. Now as 
none will maintain, that our assurance in a long numeration 
exceeds probability, I may safely affirm, that there scarce is 
any proposition concerning numbers, of which we can have a 
fuller security. For it is easily possible, by gradually dimin¬ 
ishing the numbers, to reduce the longest series of additions 
to the most simple question which can be formed, to an addition 
of two single numbers; and upon this supposition we shall find 
it impracticable to show the precise limits of knowledge and of 
probability, or discover that particular number of which the one 
ends and the other begins. But knowledge and probability are 
of such contrary and disagreeing natures, that they cannot well 
run insensibly into each other, and that because they will not 
divide, but must be either entirely present, or entirely absent. 
Besides, if any single addition were certain, every one would 
be so, and consequently the whole or total sum; unless the whole 
can be different from all its parts. I had almost said, that this 
was certain; but I reflect that it must reduce itself , as well as 
every other reasoning, and from knowledge degenerate into 
probability. 

Since, therefore, all knowledge resolves itself into probability, 
and becomes at last of the same nature with that evidence which 
we employ in common life, we must now examine this latter 
species of reasoning, and see on what foundation it stands. 

In every judgment which we can form concerning probability, 
as well as concerning knowledge, we ought always to correct the 
first judgment, derived from the nature of the object, by an¬ 
other judgment, derived from the nature of the understanding. 
It is certain a man of solid sense and long experience ought to 
have, and usually has, a greater assurance in his opinions, than 
one that is foolish and ignorant, and that our sentiments have 
different degrees of authority, even with ourselves, in proportion 
to the degrees of our reason and experience. In the man of the 
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best sense and longest experience, this authority is never entire; 
since even such a one must be conscious of many errors in the 
past, and must still dread the like for the future. Here then 
arises a new species of probability to correct and regulate the 
first, and fix its just standard and proportion. As demonstra¬ 
tion is subject to the control of probability, so is probability 
liable to a new correction by a reflex act of the mind, wherein 
the nature of our understanding, and our reasoning from the 
first probability, become our objects. 

Having thus found in every probability, besides the original 
uncertainty inherent in the subject, a new uncertainty, derived 
from the weakness of that faculty which judges, and having 
adjusted these two together, we are obliged by our reason to 
add a new doubt, derived from the possibility of error in the 
estimation we make of the truth and fidelity of our faculties. 
This is a doubt which immediately occurs to us, and of which, 
if we would closely pursue our reason, we cannot avoid giving 
a decision. But this decision, though it should be favorable to 
our preceding judgment, being founded only on probability, 
must weaken still further our first evidence, and must itself be 
weakened by a fourth doubt of the same kind, and so on in 
infinitum; till at last there remain nothing of the original prob¬ 
ability, however great we may suppose it to have been, and 
however small the diminution by every new uncertainty. No 
finite object can subsist under a decrease repeated in infinitum; 
and even the vastest quantity, which can enter into human im¬ 
agination, must in this manner be reduced to nothing. Let our 
first belief be never so strong, it must infallibly perish, by 
passing through so many new examinations, of which each di¬ 
minishes somewhat of its force and vigor. When I reflect on the 
natural fallibility of my judgment, I have less confidence in my 
opinions, than when I only consider the objects concerning 
which I reason; and when I proceed still further, to turn the 
scrutiny against every successive estimation I make of my 
faculties, all the rules of logic require a continual diminution, 
and at last a total extinction of belief and evidence. 

Should it here be asked me, whether I sincerely assent to this 
argument, which I seem to take such pains to inculcate, and 
whether I be really one of those sceptics, who hold that all is 
uncertain, and that our judgment is not in any thing possessed 
of any measures of truth and falsehood; I should reply, that 
this question is entirely superfluous, and that neither I, nor 
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any other person, was ever sincerely and constantly of that 
opinion. Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, 
has determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel; nor 
can we any more forbear viewing certain objects in a stronger 
and fuller light, upon account of their customary connection 
with a present impression, than we can hinder ourselves from 
thinking, as long as we are awake, or seeing the surrounding 
bodies, when we turn our eyes towards them in broad sunshine. 
Whoever has taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total 
scepticism, has really disputed without an antagonist, and en¬ 
deavored by arguments to establish a faculty, which nature has 
antecedently implanted in the mind, and rendered unavoidable. 

My intention then in displaying so carefully the arguments 
of that fantastic sect, is only to make the reader sensible of the 
truth of my hypothesis, that all our reasonings concerning 
causes and effects, are derived from nothing but custom; and 
that belief is more properly an act of the sensitive, than of the 
cogitative part of our natures. I have here proved, that the 
very same principles, which make us form a decision upon any 
subject, and correct that decision by the consideration of our 
genius and capacity, and of the situation of our mind, when 
we examined that subject; I say, I have proved, that these same 
principles, when carried further, and applied to every new 
reflex judgment, must, by continually diminishing the original 
evidence, at last reduce it to nothing, and utterly subvert all 
belief and opinion. If belief, therefore, were a simple act of 
the thought, without any peculiar manner of conception, or the 
addition of force and vivacity, it must infallibly destroy itself, 
and in every case terminate in a total suspense of judgment. 
But as experience will sufficiently convince any one, who thinks 
it worth while to try, that though he can find no error, in the 
foregoing arguments, yet he still continues to believe, and think, 
and reason, as usual, he may safely conclude, that his reasoning 
and belief is some sensation or peculiar manner of conception, 
which it is impossible for mere ideas and reflections to 
destroy. . . . 

Thus the sceptic still continues to reason and believe, even 
though he asserts that he cannot defend his reason by reason; 
and by the same rule he must assent to the principle concerning 
the existence of body, though he cannot pretend, by any argu¬ 
ments of philosophy, to maintain its veracity. Nature has not 
left this to his choice, and has doubtless esteemed it an affair 
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of too great importance, to be trusted to our uncertain reason¬ 
ings and speculations. AVe may well ask, What causes induce 
its to believe in the existence of body? but it is in vain to ask, 
Whether there be body or not? That is a point, which we must 
take for granted in all our reasonings. 

The subject, then, of our present inquiry, is concerning the 
causes which induce us to believe in the existence of body: and 
my reasonings on this head I shall begin with a distinction, 
which at first sight may seem superfluous, but which will con¬ 
tribute very much to the perfect understanding of what fol¬ 
lows. We ought to examine apart those two questions, which 
are commonly confounded together, viz. Why we attribute a 
continued existence to objects, even when they are not present 
to the senses; and why we suppose them to have an existence 
distinct from the mind and perception? Under this last head 
I comprehend their situation as well as relations, their external 
position as well as the independence of their existence and oper¬ 
ation. These two questions concerning the continued and dis¬ 
tinct existence of body are intimately connected together. For 
if the objects of our senses continue to exist, even when they are 
not perceived, their existence is of course independent of and 
distinct from the perception; and vice versa, if their existence 
be independent of the perception, and distinct from it, they 
must continue to exist, even though they be not perceived. But 
though the decision of the one question decides the other; yet 
that we may the more easily discover the principles of human 
nature, from whence the decision arises, we shall carry along 
with us this distinction, and shall consider, whether it be the 
senses, reason, or the imagination, that produces the opinion of a 
continued or of a distinct existence. These are the only ques¬ 
tions that are intelligible on the present subject. For as to the 
notion of external existence, when taken for something specifi¬ 
cally different from our perceptions, we have already shown 
its absurdity. (See Part II. Sect. 6.) 

To begin with the senses, it is evident these faculties are in¬ 
capable of giving rise to the notion of the continued existence 
of their objects, after they no longer appear to the senses. For 
that is a contradiction in terms, and supposes that the senses 
continue to operate, even after they have ceased all manner of 
operation. These faculties, therefore, if they have any influence 
in the present case, must produce the opinion of a distinct, not 
of a continued existence; and in order to that, must present 
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their impressions either as images and representations, or as 
these very distinct and external existences. 

That our senses offer not their impressions as the images of 
something distinct, or independent, and external, is evident; be¬ 
cause they convey to us nothing but a single perception, and 
never give us the least intimation of any thing beyond. A 
single perception can never produce the idea of a double exist¬ 
ence, but by some inference either of the reason or imagination. 
When the mind looks further than what immediately appears 
to it, its conclusions can never be put to the account of the 
senses; and it certainly looks further, when from a single per- 
cej3tion it infers a double existence, and supposes the relations 
of resemblance and causation betwixt them. 

If our senses, therefore, suggest any idea of distinct exist¬ 
ences, they must convey the impressions as those very existences, 
by a kind of fallacy and illusion. Upon this head we may ob¬ 
serve, that all sensations are felt by the mind, such as they 
really are, and that, when we doubt whether they present them¬ 
selves as distinct objects, or as mere impressions, the difficulty 
is not concerning their nature, but concerning their relations and 
situation. Now, if the senses presented our impressions as ex¬ 
ternal to, and independent of ourselves, both the objects and 
ourselves must be obvious to our senses, otherwise they could not 
be compared by these faculties. The difficulty then, is, how far 
we are ourselves the objects of our senses. 

It is certain there is no question in philosophy more abstruse 
than that concerning identity, and the nature of the uniting 
principle, which constitutes a person. So far from being able 
by our senses merely to determine this question, we must have 
recourse to the most profound metaphysics to give a satisfactory 
answer to it; and in common life it is evident these ideas of self 
and person are never very fixed nor determinate. It is absurd 
therefore to imagine the senses can ever distinguish betwixt 
ourselves and external objects. . . . 

There are some philosophers, who imagine we are every mo¬ 
ment intimately conscious of what we call our self; that we 
feel its existence and its continuance in existence; and are 
certain, beyond the evidence of a demonstration, both of its 
perfect identity and simplicity. The strongest sensation, the 
most violent passion, say they, instead of distracting us from 
this view, only fix it the more intensely, and make us consider 
their influence on self either by their pain or pleasure. To 
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attempt a further proof of this were to weaken its evidence; 
since no proof can be derived from any fact of which we are so 
intimately conscious; nor is there any thing, of which we can be 
certain, if we doubt of this. 

Unluckily all these positive assertions are contrary to that 
very experience which is pleaded for them; nor have we any 
idea of self, after the manner it is here explained. For, from 
what impression could this idea be derived? This question it 
is impossible to answer without a manifest contradiction and 
absurdity; and yet it is a question which must necessarily be 
answered, if we would have the idea of self pass for clear and 
intelligible. It must be some one impression that gives rise to 
every real idea. But self or person is not any one impression, 
but that to which our several impressions and ideas are sup¬ 
posed to have a reference. If any impression gives rise to the 
idea of self, that impression must continue invariably the 
same, through the whole course of our lives; since self is sup¬ 
posed to exist after that manner. But there is no impression 
constant and invariable. Pain and pleasure, grief and joy, pas¬ 
sions and sensations succeed each other, and never all exist at 
the same time. It cannot therefore be from any of these im¬ 
pressions, or from any other, that the idea of self is derived; 
and consequently there is no such idea. 

But further, what must become of all our particular percep¬ 
tions upon this hypothesis? All these are different, and distin¬ 
guishable, and separable from each other, and may be separately 
considered, and may exist separately, and have no need of any 
thing to support their existence. After what manner therefore 
do they belong to self, and how are they connected with it? 
For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per¬ 
ception, and never can observe any thing but the perception. 
When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely anni¬ 
hilated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make me 
a perfect nonentity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced 
reflection, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must 
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confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are essen¬ 
tially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, perceive 
something simple and continued, which he calls himself; though 
I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which suc¬ 
ceed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
perpetual flux and movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their 
sockets without varying our perceptions. Our thought is still 
more variable than our sight; and all our other senses and 
faculties contribute to this change; nor is there any single power 
of the soul, which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for 
one moment. The mind is a kind of theatre, where several per¬ 
ceptions successively make their appearance; pass, repass, glide 
away, and mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situa¬ 
tions. There is properly no simplicity in it at one time, nor 
identity in different, whatever natural propension we may have 
to imagine that simplicity and identity. The comparison of 
the theatre must not mislead us. They are the successive per¬ 
ceptions only, that constitute the mind; nor have we the most 
distant notion of the place where these scenes are represented, 
or of the materials of which it is composed. 

What then gives us so great a propension to ascribe an iden¬ 
tity to these successive perceptions, and to suppose ourselves 
possessed of an invariable and uninterrupted existence through 
the whole course of our lives? In order to answer this ques¬ 
tion, we must distinguish betwixt personal identity, as it re¬ 
gards our thought or imagination, and as it regards our passions 
or the concern we take in ourselves. The first is our present 
subject; and to explain it perfectly we must take the matter 
pretty deep, and account for that identity, which we attribute 
to plants and animals; there being a great analogy betwixt it 
and the identity of a self or person. 

We have a distinct idea of an object that remains invariable 
and uninterrupted through a supposed variation of time; and 
this idea we call that of identity or sameness. We have also 
a distinct idea of several different objects existing in succes¬ 
sion, and connected together by a close relation; and this to an 
accurate view affords as perfect a notion of diversity, as if there 
was no manner of relation among the objects. But though these 
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two ideas of identity, and a succession of related objects, be in 
themselves perfectly distinct, and even contrary, yet it is cer¬ 
tain that, in our common way of thinking, they are generally 
confounded with each other. That action of the imagination, 
by which we consider the uninterrupted and invariable object, 
and that by which we reflect on the succession of related ob¬ 
jects, are almost the same to the feeling; nor is there much 
more effort of thought required in the latter case than in the 
former. The relation facilitates the transition of the mind from 
one object to another, and renders its passage as smooth as if 
it contemplated one continued object. This resemblance is the 
cause of the confusion and mistake, and makes us substitute 
the notion of identity, instead of that of related objects. How¬ 
ever at one instant we may consider the related succession as 
variable or interrupted, we are sure the next to ascribe to it a 
perfect identity, and regard it as invariable and uninterrupted. 
Our propensity to this mistake is so great from the resemblance 
above mentioned, that we fall into it before we are aware; and 
though we incessantly correct ourselves by reflection, and re¬ 
turn to a more accurate method of thinking, yet we cannot long 
sustain our philosophy or take off this bias from the imagination. 
Our last resource is to yield to it, and boldly assert that these 
different related objects are in effect the same, however inter¬ 
rupted and variable. In order to justify to ourselves this ab¬ 
surdity, we often feign some new and unintelligible principle, 
that connects the objects together, and prevents their interrup¬ 
tion or variation. Thus, we feign the continued existence of 
the perceptions of our senses, to remove the interruption; and 
run into the notion of a soul, and self, and substance, to dis¬ 
guise the variation. . . . 


IV. Miracles 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from H., Yol. IY, pp. 130-136 and 149 and it 
comprises a part of Section X of An Inquiry Concerning the Human 
Understanding . A long footnote on page 131 has been omitted. 

In the omitted footnote Hume defines a miracle as “a transgression 
of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the 
interposition of some invisible agent” Against every miracle in this 
sense of the word there is some uniform experience and it is really 
a proof that the miracle did not occur. Hume lays down the basic 
maxim that the testimony which establishes a miracle must be such 
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that its falsity would be a greater miracle than the one such evidence 
supports. But there never was a miracle so established. There are 
three difficulties in evidence offered to prove miracles, (i). The people 
who bear witness for miracles are all fallible in one way or another. 

(ii) . When people accept miraculous events as true, they are under 
the influence of that pleasing emotion of surprise and wonder which 
such stories evoke. This is shown by the way many accept without 
question stories of prodigies told by travelers, but it is even more 
apparent in the lives of those whose wonder is reenforced by the “spirit 
of religion,” which is made up of the desire to propagate the faith, 
of vanity and of self-esteem. Referring to the auditors and the nar¬ 
rator of miraculous events, Hume says: “Their credulity increases his 
impudence; and his impudence overpowers their credulity.” The many 
cases of forged miracles should put one on his guard against this. 

(iii) . Stories of miracles abound most among ignorant and barbarous 
people, and this fact is good evidence against them. The myths of 
jDeoples prove this. Hume calls them “renowned lies.” He ends with 
a plea to the reader to accept the Christian religion on faith and not 
on the testimony of its miracles. 


A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm 
and unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire 
as any argument from experience can possibly be imagined. 
Why is it more than probable that all men must die; that lead 
cannot, of itself, remain suspended in the air; that fire con¬ 
sumes wood, and is extinguished by water; unless it be that 
these events are found agreeable to the laws of nature, and 
there is required a violation of these laws, or, in other words, a 
miracle, if it ever happen in the common course of nature. It 
is no miracle that a man, seemingly in good health, should die 
on a sudden; because such a kind of death, though more unusual 
than any other, has yet been frequently observed to happen. 
But it is a miracle that a dead man should come to life; because 
that has never been observed in any age or country. There 
must, therefore, be an uniform experience against every miracu¬ 
lous event, otherwise the event would not merit that appellation. 
And as an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here 
a direct and full proof , from the nature of the fact, against the 
existence of any miracle; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or 
the miracle rendered credible, but by an opposite proof, which 
is superior. 

The plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim worthy 
of our attention), * ‘ That no testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its false- 
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hood would be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavors 
to establish; and even in that case there is a mutual destruction 
of arguments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suit¬ 
able to that degree of force which remains after deducting the 
inferior.’ 7 AVhen any one tells me that he saw a dead man re¬ 
stored to life, I immediately consider with myself whether it 
be more probable that this person should either deceive or be 
deceived, or that the fact which he relates should really have 
happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other; and ac¬ 
cording to the superiority which I discover, I pronounce my 
decision, and always reject the greater miracle. If the falsehood 
of his testimony would be more miraculous than the event which 
he relates, then, and not till then, can he pretend to command 
my belief or opinion. 

In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed, that the testi¬ 
mony upon which a miracle is founded, may possibly amount 
to entire proof, and that falsehood of that testimony would be 
a real prodigy: but it is easy to show that we have been a great 
deal too liberal in our concession, and that there never was a 
miraculous event established on so full an evidence [for the 
following reasons]. 

For, first, There is not to be found, in all history, any miracle 
attested by a sufficient number of men, of such unquestioned 
good sense, education, and learning, as to secure us against all 
delusion in themselves; or such undoubted integrity, as to place 
them beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive others; of 
such credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to have 
a great deal to lose in case of their being detected in any false¬ 
hood; and at the same time attesting facts, performed in such 
a public manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, as 
to render the detection unavoidable: all which circumstances 
are requisite to give us a full assurance in the testimony of 
men. 

Secondly, We may observe in human nature a principle which, 
if strictly examined, will be found to diminish extremely the 
assurance, which we might, from human testimony, have in any 
kind of prodigy. The maxim, by which we commonly conduct 
ourselves in our reasonings, is, that the objects, of which we 
have no experience, resemble those of which we have; that what 
we have found to be most usual is always most probable; and 
that where there is an opposition of arguments, we ought to 
give the preference to such as are founded on the greatest 
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number of past observations. But though, in proceeding by 
this .rule,, we readily reject any fact which is unusual and in¬ 
credible in an ordinary degree ,* yet in advancing further, the 
mind observes not always the same rule; but when any thing is 
affirmed, utterly absurd and miraculous, it rather the more read¬ 
ily admits, of such a fact, upon account of that very circum¬ 
stance which ought to destroy all its authority. The passion 
of surpi ise and wonder , arising from miracles, being an agree¬ 
able emotion, gives a sensible tendency towards the belief of 
those events from which it is derived. And this goes so far, 
that even those who cannot enjoy this pleasure immediately, 5 
nor can believe those miraculous events of which they are in¬ 
formed, yet love to partake the satisfaction at second hand, or 
by rebound, and place a pride and delight in exciting the 'ad¬ 
miration of others. 

With what greediness are the miraculous accounts of trav¬ 
ellers received, their descriptions of sea and land monsters, 
their relations of wonderful adventures, strange men, and un¬ 
couth manners? But if the spirit of religion join itself to the 
love of wonder, there is an end of common sense; and human 
testimony, in these circumstances, loses all pretensions to au¬ 
thority. A religionist may be an enthusiast, and imagine he 
sees what has no reality: he may know his narrative to be false, 
and yet persevere in it, with the best intentions in the world, 
for the sake of promoting so holy a cause: or even where this 
delusion has not jdace, vanity, excited by so strong a tempta¬ 
tion, operates on him more powerfully than on the rest of man¬ 
kind in any other circumstances; and self-interest with equal 
force. ITis auditors may not have, and commonly have not, 
sufficient judgment to canvass his evidence: what judgment 
they have, they renounce by principle, in these sublime and 
mysterious subjects: or if they were ever so willing to employ 
it, passion and a heated imagination disturb the regularity of 
its operations. Their credulity increases his impudence; and 
his impudence overpowers their credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little room for 
reason 01 reflection; but addressing itself entirely to the fancy 
or the affections, captivates the willing hearers, and subdues 
their understanding. Happily, this pitch it seldoms attains. 
But what a Tully or a Demosthenes could scarcely effect over a 
Roman, or Athenian audience, every C apucliin, every itinerant 
or stationary teacher, can perform over the generality of man- 
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kind, and in a higher degree, by touching such gross and vulgar 
passions. 

The many instances of forged miracles and prophecies and 
supernatural events, which, in all ages, have either been de¬ 
tected by contrary evidence, or which detect themselves by their 
absurdity, prove sufficiently the strong propensity of mankind 
to the extraordinary and marvellous, and ought reasonably to 
beget a suspicion against all relations of this kind. This is our 
natural way of thinking, even with regard to the most common 
and most credible events. For instance, there is no kind of 
report which arises so easily, and spreads so quickly, especially 
in country places and provincial towns, as those concerning mar¬ 
riages; insomuch that two young persons of equal condition 
never see each other twice, but the whole neighborhood imme¬ 
diately join them together. The pleasure of telling a piece of 
news so interesting, of propagating it, and of being the first 
reporters of it, spreads the intelligence; and this is so well 
known, that no man of sense gives attention to these reports 
till he find them confirmed by some greater evidence. Do not the 
same passions, and others still stronger, incline the generality 
of mankind to believe and report, with the greatest vehemence 
and assurance, all religious miracles? 

Thirdly , It forms a strong presumption against all superna¬ 
tural and miraculous relations, that they are observed chiefly 
to abound among ignorant and barbarous nations ; or if a civi¬ 
lized people has ever given admission to any of them, that peo¬ 
ple will be found to have received them from ignorant and bar¬ 
barous ancestors, who transmitted them with that inviolable 
sanction and authority which always attend received opinions. 
When we peruse the first histories of all nations, we are apt to 
imagine ourselves transported ihto some new world, where the 
whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every element performs 
its operations in a different manner from what it does at pres¬ 
ent. Battles, revolutions, pestilence, famine, and death, are 
never the effect of those natural causes which we experience. 
Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments, quite obscure the few 
natural events that are intermingled with them. But as the 
former grow thinner every age, in proportion as we advance 
nearer the enlightened ages, we soon learn that there is nothing 
mysterious or supernatural in the case, but that all proceeds 
from the usual propensity of mankind towards the marvellous, 
and that, though this inclination may at intervals receive a check 
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from sense and learning, it can never be thoroughly extirpated 
from human nature. 

It is strange, a judicious reader is apt to say, upon the perusal 
of these wonderful historians, that such 'prodigious events never 
happen in our days! But it is nothing strange, I hope, that 
men should lie in all ages. You must surely have seen instances 
enough of that frailty. You have yourself heard many such 
marvellous relations started, which, being treated with scorn 
by all the wise and judicious, have at last been abandoned even 
by the vulgar. Be assured, that those renowned lies, which 
have spread and flourished to such a monstrous height, arose 
from like beginnings; but being sown in a more proper soil, shot 
up at last into prodigies almost equal to those which they 
relate. . . . 

I am the better pleased with the method of reasoning here 
delivered, as I think it may serve to confound those dangerous 
friends, or disguised enemies to the Christian religion, who have 
undertaken to defend it by the principles of human reason. 
Our most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason; and 
it is a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is 
by no means fitted to endure. . . . 

V. The Origin of the Natural Virtues and Vices 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from II., Vol. II, pp. 353-360, and it comprises a 
part of Section I, of Part III, of Book III of A Treatise of Human 
Nature. A footnote in Latin (Quinct. lib. 8) on p. 356 is omitted. 

Hume has previously shown that morality springs, not from reason, 
but from feeling. Here he argues that the chief source is pleasure 
or pain. First these produce the opposite forms of volition—desire 
and aversion, grief and joy, hope and fear—depending on the direction 
the pleasure or pain take. When these opposed volitions are in turn 
directed towards the objects evoking the pleasure or pain sets of 
indirect passions—pride and humility, love and hatred—are produced. 
These “have a double relation of impressions and ideas to the pain 
or pleasure.” It is these indirect paired passions which produce virtue 
and vice. Every quality of the mind is virtuous which causes love or 
pride in an impartial spectator and every quality is vicious which 
causes hatred or humility. Actions are vicious or virtuous only as 
signs of the quality of the mind in which they originate. Thus Hume 
reaches the paradoxical conclusion that actions are never considered 
in morality. This conclusion he says is self-evident. Only the motive 
or quality or character from which the act springs affects the sentiments 
of the impartial spectator. This calls for a deeper analysis. 
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The whole'matter really rests on sympathy. This is a sentiment 
common to all men. We are just so built that when we perceive the 
causes of any emotion, we look also at the effects, and we are then 
actuated by the same emotions in ourselves. This is sympathy. Iiume 
shows that it gives a satisfactory explanation of beauty, as well as 
of the moral sentiments. ITe first shows this for the artificial virtues, 
such as justice, loyalty, modesty and politeness. He then argues that 
the same principle will explain the natural virtues, such as meekness, 
beneficence, charity and equity. Our concern for society is based on 
sympathy. Even an act of justice which is contrary to the public 
good can be reduced to sympathy. For men voluntarily set up courts 
of equity because of their social utility, and then they develop a 
sentiment for them. This is our sympathy with the interests of society 
and the public good. 


. . . The chief spring or actuating principle of the human 
mind is pleasure or pain; and when these sensations are re¬ 
moved, both from our thought and feeling, we are in a great 
measure incapable of passion or action, of desire or volition. 
The most immediate effects of pleasure or pain are the propense 
and averse motions of the mind; which are diversified into voli¬ 
tion, into desire and aversion, grief and joy, hope and fear, 
according as the pleasure or pain changes its situation, and 
becomes probable or improbable, certain or uncertain, or is con¬ 
sidered as out of our power for the present moment. But when, 
along with this, the objects that cause pleasure or pain acquire 
a relation to ourselves or others, they still continue to excite 
desire and aversion, grief and joy; but cause, at the same time, 
the indirect passions of pride or humility, love or hatred, which 
in this case have a double relation of impressions and ideas to 
the pain or pleasure. 

We have already observed, that moral distinctions depend 
entirely on certain peculiar sentiments of pain and pleasure, 
and that whatever mental quality in ourselves or others gives 
us a satisfaction, by the survey or reflection, is of course virtu¬ 
ous ; as every thing of this nature that gives uneasiness is vicious. 
Now, since every quality in ourselves or others which give 
pleasure, always causes pride or love, as every one that produces 
uneasiness excites humility or hatred, it follows that these two 
particulars are to be considered as equivalent, with regard to 
our mental qualities, virtue and the power of producing love or 
pride, vice and the power of producing humility or hatred. In 
every case, therefore, we must judge of the one by the other, 
and may pronounce any quality of the mind virtuous which 
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causes love or pride, and any one vicious which causes hatred 
or humility. 

If any action be either virtuous or vicious, it is only as a 
sign of some quality or character. It must depend upon durable 
principles of the mind, which extend .over the whole conduct, 
and enter into the personal character. Actions themselves, not 
proceeding from any constant principle, have no influence on 
love or hatred, pride or humility; and consequently are never 
considered in morality. 

This reflection is self-evident, and deserves to be attended to, 
as being of the utmost importance in the present subject. We 
are never to consider any single action in our inquiries con¬ 
cerning the origin of morals, but only the quality or character 
from which the action proceeded. These alone are durable 
enough to affect our sentiments concerning the person. Actions 
are indeed better indications of a character than words, or even 
wishes and sentiments; but it is only so far as they are such in¬ 
dications that they are attended with love or hatred, praise or 
blame. 

To discover the true origin of morals, and of that love or 
hatred which arises from mental qualities, we must take the 
matter pretty deep, and compare some principles which have 
been already examined and explained. 

We may begin with considering anew the nature and force of 
sympathy. The minds of all men are similar in their feelings 
and operations; nor can any one be actuated by any affection 
of which all others are not in some degree susceptible. As in 
strings equally wound up, the motion of one communicates itself 
to the rest, so all the affections readily pass from one person 
to another, and beget correspondent movements in every human 
creature. When I see the effects of passion in the voice and 
gesture of any person, my mind immediately passes from these 
effects to their causes, and forms such a lively idea of the passion 
as is presently converted into the passion itself. In like man¬ 
ner, when I perceive the causes of any emotion, my mind is 
conveyed to the effects, and is actuated with a like emotion. 
Were I present at any of the more terrible operations of surgery, 
it is certain that, even before it begun, the preparation of the 
instruments, the laying of the bandages in order, the heating 
of the irons, with all the signs of anxiety and concern in the 
patient and assistants, would have a great effect upon my mind, 
and excite the strongest sentiments of pity and terror. No 
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passion of another discovers itself immediately to the mind. 
We are only sensible of its causes or effects. From these we 
infer the passion; and consequently these give rise to onr sym¬ 
pathy- . . . . , 

Our sense of beauty depends very much on this principle; 
and where any object has a tendency to produce pleasure in its 
possessor, it is always regarded as beautiful; as every object 
that has a tendency to produce pain, is disagreeable and de¬ 
formed. Thus, the conveniency of a house, the fertility of a 
field, the strength of a horse, the capacity, security, and swift- 
sailing of a vessel, form the principal beauty of these several 
objects. Here the object, which is denominated beautiful, pleases 
only by its tendency to produce a certain effect. That effect is 
the pleasure or advantage of some other person. Now, the 
pleasure of a stranger for whom we have no friendship, pleases 
us only by sympathy. To this principle, therefore, is owing the 
beauty which we find in every thing that is useful. How 
considerable a part this is of beauty will easily appear upon 
reflection. Wherever an object has a tendency to produce pleas¬ 
ure in the possessor, or, in other words, is the proper cause of 
pleasure, it is sure to please the spectator, by a delicate sym¬ 
pathy with the possessor. Most of the works of art are esteemed 
beautiful, in proportion to their fitness for the use of man; 
and even many of the productions of nature derive their beauty 
from that source. Handsome and beautiful, on most occasions, 
is not an absolute, but a relative quality, and pleases us by noth¬ 
ing but its tendency to produce an end that is agreeable. 

The same principle produces, in many instances, our senti¬ 
ments of morals, as well as those of beauty. No virtue is more 
esteemed than justice, and no vice more detested than injustice; 
nor are there any qualities which go further to the fixing the 
character, either as amiable or odious. Now justice is a moral 
virtue, merely because it has that tendency to the good of man¬ 
kind, and indeed is nothing but an artificial invention to that 
purpose. The same may be said of allegiance, of the laws of 
nations, of modesty, and of good manners. All these are mere 
human contrivances for the interest of society. And since there 
is a very strong sentiment of morals, which in all nations and 
all ages has attended them, we must allow that the reflecting 
on the tendency of characters and mental qualities is sufficient 
to give us the sentiments of approbation and blame. Now, as the 
means to an end can only be agreeable where the end is agree- 
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able, and as the good of society, where our own interest is not 
concerned, or that of our friends, pleases only by sympathy, it 
follows, that sympathy is the source of the esteem which we 
pay to all the artificial virtues. 

thus it appears, that sympathy is a very powerful principle 
in human nature, that it has a great influence on our taste of 
beauty, and that it produces our sentiment of morals in all the 
artificial virtues. From thence we may presume, that it also 
gives rise to many of the other virtues, and that qualities acquire 
our approbation because of their tendency to the good of man¬ 
kind. flhis presumption must become a certainty, when we find 
that most of those qualities which we naturally approve of, have 
actually that tendency, and render a man a proper member of 
society; while the qualities which we naturally disapprove of 
have a contrary tendency, and render any intercourse with the 
person dangerous or disagreeable. For having found, that such 
tendencies have force enough to produce the strongest sentiment 
of morals, we can never reasonably, in these cases, look for any 
other cause of approbation or blame; it being an inviolable 
maxim in philosophy, that where any particular cause is suffi¬ 
cient for an effect, we ought to rest satisfied with it, and ought 
not to multiply causes without necessity. TVb have happily 
attained experiments in the artificial virtues, where the tendency 
of qualities to the good of society is the sole cause of our appro¬ 
bation, without any suspicion of the concurrence of another 
principle. From thence we learn the force of that principle. 
And where that principle may take place, and the quality ap¬ 
proved of is really beneficial to society, a true philosopher will 
never require any other principle to account for the strongest 
approbation and esteem. 

That many of the natural virtues have this tendency to the 
good of society, no one can doubt of. Meekness, beneficence, 
charity, generosity, clemency, moderation, equity, bear the great¬ 
est figure among the moral qualities, and are commonly denomi¬ 
nated the social virtues, to mark their tendency to the good of 
society. This goes so far, that some philosophers have repre¬ 
sented all moral distinctions as the effect of artifice and educa¬ 
tion, when skilful politicians endeavored to restrain the turbulent 
passions of men, and make them operate to the public good, by 
the notions of honor and shame. This system, however, is not 
consistent with experience. For, first , There are other virtues 
and vices beside those which have this tendency to the public 
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advantage and loss. Secondly, Had not men a natural senti¬ 
ment of approbation and blame, it could never be excited by 
politicians; nor would the words laudable and praiseworthy, 
blamable and odious, be any more intelligible than if they 
were a language perfectly unknown to us, as we have already 
observed. But though this system be erroneous, it may teach 
us that moral distinctions arise in a great measure from the 
tendency of qualities and characters to the interests of society, 
and that it is our concern for that interest which makes us ap¬ 
prove or disapprove of them. Now, we have no such extensive 
concern for society, but from sympathy; and consequently it is 
that principle which takes us so far out of ourselves as to give 
us the same pleasure or uneasiness in the characters of others, as 
if they had a tendency to our own advantage or loss. 

The only difference betwixt the natural virtues and justice 
lies in this, that the good which results from the former arises 
from every single act, and is the object of some natural passion; 
whereas a single act of justice, considered in itself, may often be 
contrary to the public good; and it is only the concurrence of 
mankind, in a general scheme or system of action, which is ad¬ 
vantageous. When I relieve persons in distress, my natural 
humanity is my motive; and so far as my succor extends, so far 
have I promoted the happiness of my fellow-creatures. But if 
we examine all the questions that come before any tribunal of 
justice, we shall find that, considering each case apart, it would 
as often be an instance of humanity to decide contrary to the 
laws of justice as conformable to them. Judges take from a 
poor man to give to a rich; they bestow on the dissolute the 
labor of the industrious; and put into the hands of the vicious 
the means of harming both themselves and others. The whole 
scheme, however, of law and justice is advantageous to the 
society; and it was with a view to this advantage that men, by 
their voluntary conventions, established it. After it is once 
established by these conventions, it is naturally attended with a 
strong sentiment of morals, which can proceed from nothing 
but our sympathy with the interests of society. W'e need no 
other explication of that esteem which attends such of the 
natural virtues as have a tendency to the public good. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. List the common characteristics and the differences between 
impressions and ideas. Compare Iiume with Locke and Berkeley 
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and indicate the advance Berkeley made over Locke and Hume 
made over Berkeley in the development of British empiricism. 

2. To what original impression does Hume reduce the idea of 
causality? What are his proofs and how does he illustrate the 
idea? What do you think of his general theory of causality? 

3. State in your own words Hume’s definition of causality and each 
of his eight rules. 

4. Why does all human knowledge reduce to probability when it is 
subjected to criticism, according to Hume? Do you agree with 
this sceptical view? Why or why not? 

5. What is Hume’s conception of the self? What do you think of 
his explanation of the origin of the idea of the self? 

6. Compare Hume’s explanation of the origin of belief in miracle 
with his explanation of the origin of belief in necessary connec¬ 
tion. How does Hume deal with the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament? 

7. What is sympathy, according to Hume? How does he use this 
conception in developing his ethical theory? 


CHAPTER XIV 


THOMAS REID 

I. Philosophy and Common Sense 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the Works of Thomas Reid, edited by Sir 
William Hamilton, 6th ed., 1863, 100-101 and 105-111. It com¬ 
prises a part of Sec. Ill of Chapter I and Sections II-VII of 
Chapter II of Reid’s An Inquiry into the Human Mind. 

Reid thinks that the attempts of philosophers to prove the existence 
of a material world are all futile. The belief in the existence of an 
external world has to be accepted by philosophy from common sense. 
Reid analyzes a typical sensation, first considering it abstractly, that 
is, all by itself. For example, an odor as first experienced is abso¬ 
lutely unique and possessed of no other qualities whatsoever. All the 
odors have various degrees of strength and weakness. When the 
sensation of odor is thought about instead of smelled it is a simple 
apprehension rather than a sensation or a memory, for we no longer 
believe in its existence. The theory of the idealists, who hold that 
memory is the comparison of a present idea with a past sensation, is 
rejected by Reid as being “shocking to common sense.” When one 
remembers an odor, say rose, the object before the mind is not an 
image or copy of a past sensation, but the past sensation itself “which 
has now no more any existence.” Hence it is necessary to distinguish 
sensation and memory as two original principles of belief. Imagina¬ 
tion is distinct from both sensation and memory, and it is no principle 
of belief since it “views its object naked, and without any belief of 
its existence or non-existence.” 

Reid rejects the theory of the idealists that knowledge is the per¬ 
ception of agreements and disagreements 'between our ideas, on the 
ground that sensation, with its belief in existence, always precedes 
imagination or simple apprehension. “Simple apprehension is per¬ 
formed by resolving and analyzing a natural and original judgment.” 
If we ask what this knowledge is which precedes simple apprehension, 
we find the question difficult to answer. But Reid rejects the idealist’s 
attempt to reduce sensation, memory, belief and imagination to 
“different degrees of strength and vivacity in the idea” of a given 
object. This is like the delusion of one who thinks a circle, a square 
and a triangle differ only in magnitude and not in figure. 

Reid criticises Locke’s view of knowledge as the perception of the 
agreements and disagreements among our ideas more in detail, defend- 
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ing the belief in the real existence of what corresponds to sensation 
and memory as indubitable first principles of common sense. He then 
takes up Hume’s denial of the reality of the mind. Hume’s opinion 
deserves respect but Reid thinks that it rests back on the false assump¬ 
tion that an idea is a faint copy of an impression, which Hume has 
not attempted to prove. In making ideas independent existences, de¬ 
pendent upon nothing, Hume has carried idealism to its logical con¬ 
clusion, but Reid ridicules the theory as being in conflict with common 
sense. The self-evident principles of common sense are the basis of 
all our inferences about nature. Sensation suggests these principles 
to us. The power of a sensation to suggest such principles is a power 
of the mind which other philosophers have ignored. Reid calls this 
power suggestion and he illustrates it. Some suggestions are natural 
suggestions and some are acquired by experience. The principles of 
common sense, by which we know of the existence of objects, are 
natural suggestions. 


Descartes, Malebranche, and Locke, have all employed their 
genius and skill to prove the existence of a material world; and 
with very bad success. Poor untaught mortals believe undoubt¬ 
edly that there is a sun, moon, and stars; an earth, which we 
inhabit; country, friends, and relations, which we enjoy; land, 
houses, and moveables, which we possess. But philosophers, 
pitying the credulity of the vulgar, resolve to have no faith but 
what is founded upon reason. They apply to philosophy to 
furnish them with reasons for the belief of those things which 
all mankind have believed, without being able to give any reason 
for it. And surely one would expect, that, in matters of such 
importance, the proof would not be difficult: but it is the most 
difficult thing in the world. For these three great men, with the 
best good will, have not been able, from all the treasures of 
philosophy, to draw one argument that is fit to convince a man 
that can reason, of the existence of any one thing without him. 
Admired Philosophy! daughter of light! parent of knowledge 
and wisdom! if thou art she, surely thou hast not yet arisen 
upon the human mind, nor blessed us with more of thy rays 
than are sufficient to shed a darkness visible upon the human 
faculties, and to disturb that repose and security which happier 
mortals enjoy, who never approached thine altar, nor felt thine 
influence! But if, indeed, thou hast not power to dispel these 
clouds and phantoms which thou hast discovered or created, 
withdraw this penurious and malignant ray; I despise Philos¬ 
ophy, and renounce its guidance—let my soul dwell with Com¬ 
mon Sense. . . . 
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It may be observed, that the defects and blemishes in the re¬ 
ceived philosophy concerning the mind, which have most exposed 
it to the contempt and ridicule of sensible men, have chiefly 
been owing to this—that the votaries of this Philosophy, from a 
natural prejudice in her favour, have endeavoured to extend her 
jurisdiction beyond its just limits, and to call to her bar the 
dictates of Common Sense. But these decline this jurisdiction; 
they disdain the trial of reasoning, and disown its authority; 
they neither claim its aid, nor dread its attacks. 

In this unequal contest betwixt Common Sense and Philos¬ 
ophy, the latter will always come off both with dishonour and 
loss; nor can she ever thrive till this rivalship is dropt, these 
encroachments given up, and a cordial friendship restored: for, 
in reality, Common Sense holds nothing of Philosophy, nor needs 
her aid. But, on the other hand, Philosophy (if I may be per¬ 
mitted to change the metaphor) has no other root but the prin¬ 
ciples of Common Sense; it grows out of them, and draws its 
nourishment from them. . . . 

Let us now attend carefully to what the mind is conscious of 
when we smell a rose or a lily; and, since our language affords 
no other name for this sensation, we shall call it a smell or odour , 
carefully excluding from the meaning of those names everything 
but the sensation itself, at least till we have examined it. 

Suppose a person who never had this sense before, to receive 
it all at once, and to smell a rose—can he perceive any similitude 
or agreement between the smell and the rose, or indeed between 
it and any other object whatsoever? Certainly he cannot. He 
finds himself affected in a new way, he knows not why or from 
what cause. Like a man that feels some pain or pleasure for¬ 
merly unknown to him, he is conscious that he is not the cause of 
it himself; but cannot, from the nature of the thing, determine 
whether it is caused by body or spirit, by something near, or by 
something at a distance. It has no similitude to anything else, 
so as to admit of a comparison; and, therefore, he can conclude 
nothing from it, unless, perhaps, that there must be some un¬ 
known cause for it. 

It is evidently ridiculous to ascribe to it figure, colour, exten¬ 
sion, or any other quality of bodies. He cannot give it a place, 
any more than he can give a place to melancholy or joy; nor 
can he conceive it to have any existence, but when it is smelled. 
So that it appears to be a simple and original affection or feeling 
of the mind, altogether inexplicable and unaccountable. It is, 
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indeed, impossible that it can be in any body: it is a sensation, 
and a sensation can only be in a sentient tiling. 

The various odours have each their different degrees of 
strength or weakness. Most of them are agreeable or disagree¬ 
able; and frequently those that are agreeable when weak, are 
disagreeable when stronger. 'When we compare different smells 
together, we can perceive very few resemblances or contrarieties, 
or, indeed, relations of any kind between them. They are all so 
simple in themselves, and so different from each other, that it is 
hardly possible to divide them into genera and species. Most of 
the names we give them are particular; as the smell of a rose, 
of a jessamine, and the like. Yet there are some general names— 
as sweet, stinking, musty , putrid, cadaverous, aromatic. Some of 
them seem to refresh and animate the mind, others to deaden 
and depress it. 

So far we have considered this sensation abstractly. Let us 
next compare it with other things to which it bears some rela¬ 
tion. And first I shall compare this sensation with the remem¬ 
brance, and the imagination of it. 

I can think of the smell of a rose when I do not smell it; and 
it is possible that when I think of it, there is neither rose nor 
smell anywhere existing. But when I smell it, I am necessarily 
determined to believe that the sensation really exists. This is 
common to all sensations, that, as they cannot exist but in being 
perceived, so they cannot be perceived but they must exist. I 
could as easily doubt of my own existence, as of the existence of 
my sensations. Even those profound philosophers who have en¬ 
deavoured to disprove their own existence, have yet left their 
sensations to stand upon their own bottom, stript of a subject, 
rather than call in question the reality of their existence. 

Here, then, a sensation, a smell for instance, may be pre¬ 
sented to the mind three different ways: it may be smelled, it 
may be remembered, it may be imagined or thought of. In the 
first case, it is necessarily accompanied with a belief of its pres¬ 
ent existence; in the second, it is necessarily accompanied 
with a belief of its past existence; and in the last, it is not ac¬ 
companied with belief at all, but is what the logicians call a 
simple apprehension. 

Why sensation should compel our belief of the present exist¬ 
ence of the thing, memory a belief of its past existence, and 
imagination no belief at all, I believe no philosopher can give a 
shadow of reason, but that such is the nature of these operations: 
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they are all simple and original, and therefore inexplicable acts 
of the mind. 

Suppose that once, and only once, I smelled a tuberose in a 
certain room, where it grew in a pot, and gave a very grateful 
perfume. Next day I relate what I saw and smelled. When I 
attend as carefully as I can to what passes in my mind in this 
case, it appears evident that the very thing I saw yesterday, and 
the fragrance I smelled, are now the immediate objects of my 
mind, when I remember it. Further, I can imagine this pot and 
flower transported to the room where I now sit, and yielding the 
same perfume. Here likewise it appears, that the individual 
thing which I saw and smelled, is the object of my imagination. 

Philosophers indeed tell me, that the immediate object of my 
memory and imagination in this case, is not the past sensation, 
but an idea of it, an image, phantasm, or species, of the odour I 
smelled: that this idea now exists in my mind, or in my sen- 
sorium; and the mind, contemplating this present idea, finds it a 
representation of what is past, or of what may exist; and ac¬ 
cordingly calls it memory, or imagination. This is the doctrine 
of the ideal philosophy; which we shall not now examine, that 
we may not interrupt the thread of the present investigation. 
Upon the strictest attention, memory appears to me to have 
things that are past and not present ideas, for its object. We 
shall afterwards examine this system of ideas, and endeavour to 
make it appear, that no solid proof iias ever been advanced of the 
existence of ideas; that they are a mere fiction and hypothesis, 
contrived to solve the phenomena of the human understanding; 
that they do not at all answer this end; and that this hypothesis 
of ideas or images of things in the mind, or in the sensorium, is 
the parent of those many paradoxes so shocking to common sense, 
and of that scepticism which disgrace our philosophy of the 
mind, and have brought upon it the ridicule and contempt of 
sensible men. 

In the meantime, I beg leave to think, with the vulgar, that, 
when I remember the smell of the tuberose, that very sensation 
which I had yesterday and which has now no more any exist¬ 
ence, is the immediate object of my memory; and when I im¬ 
agine it present, the sensation itself, and not any idea of it, is 
the object of my imagination. But, though the object of my 
sensation, memory, and imagination, be in this case the same, yet 
these acts or operations of the mind are as different, and as 
easily distinguishable, as smell, taste, and sound. I am con- 
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scions of a difference in kind between sensation and memory, and 
between both and imagination. I find this also, that the sensa¬ 
tion compels my belief of the present existence of the smell, and 
memory my belief of its past existence. There is a smell, is the 
immediate testimony of sense; there was a smell, is the im¬ 
mediate testimony of memory. If yon ask me, why I believe 
that the smell exists, I can give no other reason, nor shall ever 
be able to give any other, than that I smell it. If yon ask, why 
I believe that it existed yesterday, I can give no other reason but 
that I remember it. 

Sensation and memory, therefore, are simple, original, and 
perfectly distinct operations of the mind, and both of them are 
original principles of belief. Imagination is distinct from both, 
bnt is no principle of belief. Sensation implies the present 
existence of its object, memory its past existence, bnt imagination 
views its object naked, and without any belief of its existence 
or non-existence, and is therefore what the schools call Simple 
Apprehension. 

But here, again, the ideal system comes in onr way: it teaches 
us that the first operation of the mind about its ideas, is simple 
apprehension—that is, the bare conception of a thing without 
any belief about it: and that, after we have got simple appre¬ 
hensions, by comparing them together, we perceive agreements 
or disagreements between them; and that this perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas is all that we call belief, 
judgment, or knowledge. Now, this appears to me to be all 
fiction, without any foundation in nature; for it is acknowledged 
by all, that sensation must go before memory and imagination; 
and hence it necessarily follows, that apprehension, accompanied 
with belief and knowledge, must go before simple apprehension, 
at least in the matters we are now speaking of. So that here, 
instead of saying that the belief or knowledge is got by putting 
together and comparing the simple apprehensions, we ought 
rather to say that the simple apprehension is performed by re¬ 
solving and analysing a natural and original judgment. And it 
is with the operations of the mind, in this case, as with natural 
bodies, which are, indeed, compounded of simple principles or 
elements. Nature does not exhibit these elements separate, to 
be compounded by us; she exhibits them mixed and compounded 
in concrete bodies, and it is only by art and chemical analysis 
that they can be separated. 

But what is this belief or knowledge which accompanies sen- 
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sation and memory? Every man knows wliat it is, but no man 
can define it. Does any man pretend to define sensation; or to 
define consciousness? It is happy, indeed, that no man does. 
And if no philosopher had endeavoured to define and explain 
belief, some paradoxes in philosophy, more incredible than ever 
were brought forth by the most abject superstition or the most 
frantic enthusiasm, had never seen the light. Of this kind surely 
is that modern discovery of the ideal philosophy, that sensation, 
memory, belief, and imagination, when they have the same ob¬ 
ject, are only different degrees of strength and vivacity in the 
idea. Suppose the idea be that of a future state after death: 
one man believes it firmly—this means no more than that he 
hath a strong and lively idea of it; another neither believes nor 
disbelieves—that is, he lias a weak and faint idea. Suppose, now, 
a third person believes firmly that there is no such thing, I am 
at a loss to know whether his idea be faint or lively: if it is 
faint, then there may be a firm belief where the idea is faint; 
if the idea is lively, then the belief of a future state and the 
belief of no future state must be one and the same. The same 
arguments that are used to prove that belief implies only a 
stronger idea of the object than simple apprehension, might as 
well be used to prove that love implies only a stronger idea of 
the object than indifference. And then what shall we say of 
hatred, which must upon this hypothesis be a degree of love, or 
a degree of indifference ? If it should be said, that in love there 
is something more than an idea—to wit, an affection of the mind 
—may it not be said with equal reason, that in belief there is 
something more than an idea—to wit, an assent or persuasion 
of the mind? 

But perhaps it may be thought as ridiculous to argue against 
this strange opinion, as to maintain it. Indeed, if a man should 
maintain that a circle, a square, and a triangle differ only in 
magnitude, and not in figure, I believe he would find nobody 
disposed either to believe him or to argue against him; and yet I 
do not think it less shocking to common sense, to maintain that 
sensation, memory, and imagination differ only in degree, and 
not in kind. I know it is said, that, in a delirium, or in dream¬ 
ing, men are apt to mistake one for the other. But does it follow 
from this, that men who are neither dreaming nor in a delirium 
cannot distinguish them? But how does a man know that he is 
not in a delirium ? I cannot tell: neither can I tell how a man 
knows that he exists. But, if any man seriously doubts whether 
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he is in a delirium, I think it highly probable that he is, and 
that it is time to seek for a cure, which I am persuaded he will 
not find in the whole system of logic. 

I mentioned before Locke's notion of a belief of knowledge; 
he holds that it consists in a perception of the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of ideas; and this he values himself upon as a very 
important discovery. 

We shall have occasion afterwards to examine more particu¬ 
larly this grand principle of Locke’s philosophy, and to shew 
that it is one of the main pillars of modern scepticism, although 
he had no intention to make that use of it. At present let us 
only consider how it agrees with the instances of belief now 
under consideration; and whether it gives any light to them. I 
believe that the sensation I have exists; and that the sensation I 
remember does not now exist, but did exist yesterday. Here, 
according to Locke’s system, I compare the idea of a sensation 
with the ideas of past and present existence: at one time I per¬ 
ceive that this idea agrees with that of present existence, but 
disagrees with that of past existence; but, at another time, it 
agrees with the idea of past existence, and disagrees with that 
of present existence. Truly these ideas seem to be very capri¬ 
cious in their agreements and disagreements. Besides, I cannot, 
for my heart, conceive what is meant by either. I say a sensa¬ 
tion exists, and I think I understand clearly what I mean. But 
you want to make the thing clearer, and for that end tell me, 
that there is an agreement between the idea of that sensation 
and the idea of existence. To speak freely, this conveys to me 
no light, but darkness; I can conceive no otherwise of it, than 
as an odd and obscure circumlocution. I conclude, then, that the 
belief which accompanies sensation and memory, is a simple act 
of the mind, which cannot be defined. It is, in this respect, like 
seeing and hearing, which can never be so defined as to be under¬ 
stood by those who have not these faculties; and to such as have 
them, no definition can make these operations more clear than 
they are already. In like manner, every man that has any be¬ 
lief—and he must be a curiosity that has none—knows perfectly 
what belief is, but can never define or explain it. I conclude, 
also, that sensation, memory, and imagination, even where they 
have the same object, are operations of a quite different nature, 
and perfectly distinguishable by those who are sound and sober. 
A man that is in danger of confounding them, is indeed to be 
pitied; but whatever relief he may find from another art, he 
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can find none from logic or metaphysic. I conclude further, that 
it is no less a part of the human constitution, to believe the 
present existence of our sensations, and to believe the past exist¬ 
ence of what we remember, than it is to believe that twice two 
make four. The evidence of sense, the evidence of memory, and 
the evidence of the necessary relations of things, are all distinct 
and original kinds of evidence, equally grounded on our consti¬ 
tution: none of them depends upon, or can be resolved into 
another. To reason against any of these kinds of evidence is 
absurd, nay, to reason for them is absurd. They are first prin¬ 
ciples ; and such fall not within the province of reason, but of 
common sense. 

Having considered the relation which the sensation of smell¬ 
ing bears to the remembrance and imagination of it, I proceed 
to consider what relation it bears to a mind, or sentient princi¬ 
ple. It is certain, no man can conceive or believe smelling to 
exist of itself, without a mind, or something that has the power 
of smelling, of which it is called a sensation, an operation, or 
feeling. Yet, if any man should demand a proof that sensation 
cannot be without a mind or sentient being, I confess that I 
can give none; and that to pretend to prove it, seems to me al¬ 
most as absurd as to deny it. 

This might have been said without any apology before the 
Treatise of Unman Nature appeared in the world. For till that 
time, no man, as far as I know, ever thought either of calling in 
question that principle, or of giving a reason for his belief of 
it. Whether thinking beings were of an ethereal or igneous 
nature, whether material or immaterial, was variously disputed; 
but that thinking is an operation of some kind of being or other, 
was always taken for granted, as a principle that could not pos¬ 
sibly admit of doubt. 

However, since the author above mentioned, who is undoubt¬ 
edly one of the most acute metaphysicians that this or any other 
age hath produced, hath treated it as a vulgar prejudice, and 
maintained that the mind is only a succession of ideas and im¬ 
pressions without any subject; his opinion, however contrary to 
the common apprehensions of mankind, deserves respect. I beg 
therefore, once for all, that no offence may be taken at charging 
this or other metaphysical notions with absurdity, or with being 
contrary to the common sense of mankind. No disparagement 
is meant to the understandings of the authors or maintainers of 
such opinions. Indeed, they commonly proceed, not from defect 
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of understanding, but from an excess of refinement; the reason¬ 
ing that leads to them often gives new light to the subject, and 
shews real genius and deep penetration in the author; and the 
premises do more than atone for the conclusion. 

If there are certain principles, as I think there are, which 
the constitution of our nature leads us to believe, and of which 
we are under a necessity to take for granted in the common con¬ 
cerns of life, without being able to give a reason for them— 
these are what we call the principles of common sense; and what 
is manifestly contrary to them, is what we call absurd. 

Indeed, if it is true, and to be received as a principle of 
philosophy, that sensation and thought may be without a think¬ 
ing being, it must be acknowledged to be the most wonderful 
discovery that this or any other age hath produced. The re¬ 
ceived doctrine of ideas is the principle from which it is deduced, 
and of which indeed it seems to be a just and natural conse¬ 
quence. And it is probable, that it would not have been so late 
a discovery, but that it is so shocking and repugnant to the 
common apprehensions of mankind, that it required an uncom¬ 
mon degree of philosophical intrepidity to usher it into the 
world. It is a fundamental principle of the ideal system, that 
every object of thought must be an impression or an idea—that 
is, a faint copy of some preceding impression. This is a prin¬ 
ciple so commonly received, that the author above mentioned, 
although his whole system is built upon it, never offers the least 
proof of it. It is upon this principle, as a fixed point, that he 
erects his metaphysical engines, to overturn heaven and earth, 
body and spirit. And, indeed, in my apprehension, it is alto¬ 
gether sufficient for the purpose. For, if impressions and ideas 
are the only objects of thought, then heaven and earth, and 
body and spirit, and everything you please, must signify only 
impressions and ideas, or they must be words without any mean¬ 
ing. It seems, therefore, that this notion, however strange, is 
closely connected with the received doctrine of ideas, and we 
must either admit the conclusion, or call in question the premises. 

Ideas seem to have something in their nature unfriendly to 
other existences. They were first introduced into philosophy, in 
the humble character of images or representatives of things; and 
in this character they seemed not only to be inoffensive, but to 
serve admirably well for explaining the operations of the human 
understanding. But, since men began to reason clearly and 
distinctly about them, they have by degrees supplanted their 
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constituents, and undermined the existence of everything but 
themselves. First, they discarded all secondary qualities of 
bodies; and it was found out by their means, that fire is not hot, 
nor snow cold, nor honey sweet; and, in a word, that heat and 
cold, sound, colour, taste, and smell, are nothing but ideas or 
impressions. Bishop Berkeley advanced them a step higher, and 
found out, by just reasoning from the same principles, that ex¬ 
tension, solidity, space, figure, and body, are ideas, and that 
there is nothing in nature but ideas and spirits. But the tri¬ 
umph of ideas was completed by the Treatise of Human Nature, 
which discards spirits also, and leaves ideas and impressions as 
the sole existences in the universe. What if, at last, having 
nothing else to contend with, they should fall foul of one another, 
and leave no existence in nature at all ? This would surely bring 
philosophy into danger; for what should we have left to talk 
cr to dispute about? 

However, hitherto these philosophers acknowledge the exist¬ 
ence of impressions and ideas; they acknowledge certain laws of 
attraction, or rules of precedence, according to which, ideas and 
impressions range themselves in various forms, and succeed one 
another: but that they should belong to a mind, as its proper 
goods and chattels, this they have found to be a vulgar error. 
These ideas are as free and independent as the birds of the air, 
or as Epicurus’s atoms when they pursued their journey in the 
vast inane. Shall we conceive them like the films of things in 
the Epicurean system ? 

Principio hoc clico, rerum simulacra vagari, 

Multa modis multis, in cunctas undique parteis 

Tenuia, quae facile inter se junguntur in auris, 

Ob via cum veniunt.—Lucr. 

Or do they rather resemble Aristotle’s intelligible species, after 
they are shot forth from the object, and before they have yet 
; truck upon the passive intellect? But why should we seek to 
compare them with anything, since there is nothing in nature 
but themselves? They make up the whole furniture of the uni¬ 
verse ; starting into existence, or out of it, without any cause; 
combining into parcels, which the vulgar call minds; and suc¬ 
ceeding one another by fixed laws, without time, place, or author 
of those laws. 

Yet, after all, these self-existent and independent ideas look 
pitifully naked and destitute, when left thus alone in the uni- 
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verse, and seem, upon the whole, to be in a worse condition than 
they were before. Descartes, Malebranche, and Locke, as they 
made much use of ideas, treated them handsomely, and provided 
them in decent accommodation; lodging them either in the pineal 
gland, or in the pure intellect, or even in the divine mind. They 
moreover clothed them with a commission, and made them repre¬ 
sentative of things, which gave them some dignity and character. 
But the Treatise of Human Nature, though no less indebted to 
them, seems to have made but a bad return, by bestowing upon 
them this independent existence; since thereby they are turned 
out of house and home, and set adrift in the world, without 
friend or connection, without a rag to cover their nakedness; 
and who knows but the whole system of ideas may perish by the 
indiscreet zeal of their friends to exalt them ? 

However this may be, it is certainly a most amazing discovery 
that thought and ideas may be without any thinking being—a 
discovery big with consequences which cannot easily be traced by 
those deluded mortals w r ho think and reason in the common 
track. We were always apt to imagine, that thought supposed 
a thinker, and love a lover, and treason a traitor: but this, it 
seems, was all a mistake; and it is found out that there may be 
treason without a traitor, and love without a lover, laws without 
a legislator, and punishment without a sufferer, succession with¬ 
out time, and motion without anything moved, or space in which 
it may move: or if, in these cases, ideas are the lover, the suf¬ 
ferer, the traitor, it were to be wished that the author of this 
discovery had farther condescended to acquaint us whether ideas 
can converse together, and be under obligations of duty or grati¬ 
tude to each other; whether they can make promises and enter 
into leagues and covenants, and fulfil or break them, and be pun¬ 
ished for the breach. If one set of ideas makes a covenant, 
another breaks it, and a third is punished for it, there is reason 
to think that justice is no natural virtue in this system. 

It seemed very natural to think that the Treatise of Human 
Nature required an author, and a very ingenious one too ; 1 but 
now we learn that it is only a set of ideas which came together 
and arranged themselves by certain associations and attractions. 

After all, this curious system appears not to be fitted to the 
present state of human nature. How far it may suit some choice 
spirits, who are refined from the dregs of common sense, I can¬ 
not say. It is acknowledged, I think, that even these can enter 

1 He is referring to Hume.—Editor note. 
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into this system only in their most speculative hours, when they 
soar so high in pursuit of those self-existent ideas as to lose sight 
of all other things. But when they condescend to mingle again 
with the human race, and to converse with a friend, a com¬ 
panion, or a fellow-citizen, the ideal system vanishes, common 
sense, like an irresistible torrent, carries them along; and, in 
spite of all their reasoning and philosophy, they believe their own 
existence, and the existence of other things. 

Indeed, it is happy they do so; for, if they should carry their 
closet belief into the world, the rest of mankind would consider 
them as diseased, and send them to an infirmary. Therefore, as 
Plato required certain previous qualifications of those who en¬ 
tered his school, I think it would be prudent for the doctors of 
this ideal philosophy to do the same, and to refuse admittance 
to every man who is so weak as to imagine that he ought to have 
the same belief in solitude and in company, or that his principles 
ought to have any influence upon his practice; for this philos¬ 
ophy is like a hobby-horse, which a man in bad health may ride 
in his closet, without hurting his reputation; but, if he should 
take him abroad with him to church, or to the exchange, or to 
the play-house, his heir would immediately call a jury, and seize 
his estate. 

Leaving this philosophy, therefore, to those who have occasion 
for it, and can use it discreetly as a chamber exercise, we may 
still inquire how the rest of mankind, and even the adepts them¬ 
selves, except in some solitary moments, have got so strong and 
irresistible a belief, that thought must have a subject, and be the 
act of some thinking being; how every man believes himself to 
be something distinct from his ideas and impressions—something 
which continues the same identical self when all his ideas and 
impressions are changed. It is impossible to trace the origin of 
this opinion in history; for all languages have it interwoven in 
their original construction. All nations have always believed 
it. The constitution of all laws and governments, as well as the 
common transactions of life, suppose it. 

It is no less impossible for any man to recollect when he him¬ 
self came by this notion; for, as far back as we can remember, 
we were already in possession of it, and as fully persuaded of our 
own existence, and the existence of other things, as that one and 
one make two. It seems, therefore, that this opinion preceded all 
reasoning, and experience, and instruction, and this is the more 
probable, because we could not get it by any of these means. It 
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appears, then, to be an undeniable fact, that, from thought or 
sensation, all mankind, constantly and invariably, from the first 
dawning of reflection, do infer a power or faculty of thinking, 
and a permanent being or mind to which that faculty belongs; 
and that we as invariably ascribe all the various kinds of sensa¬ 
tion and thought we are conscious of, to one individual mind or 
self. 

But by what rules of logic we make these inferences, it is 
impossible to shew; nay, it is impossible to shew how our sensa¬ 
tions and thoughts can give us the very notion and conception 
either of a mind or of a faculty. The faculty of smelling is 
something very different from the actual sensation of smelling; 
for the faculty may remain when we have no sensation. And 
the mind is no less different from the faculty; for it continues 
the same individual being when that faculty is lost. Yet this 
sensation suggests to us both a faculty and a mind; and not only 
suggests the notion of them, but creates a belief of their exist¬ 
ence ; although it is impossible to discover, by reason, any tie or 
connection between one and the other. 

What shall we say, then? Either those inferences which we 
draw from our sensations—namely, the existence of a mind, and 
of powers or faculties belonging to it—are prejudices of philos¬ 
ophy or education, mere fictions of the mind, which a wise 
man should throw off as he does the belief of fairies; or they 
are judgments of nature—judgments not got by comparing ideas, 
and perceiving agreements and disagreements, but immediately 
inspired by our constitution. 

If this last is the case, as I apprehend it is, it will be impossible 
to shake off those opinions, and we must yield to them at last, 
though we struggle hard to get rid of them. And if we could, 
by a determined obstinacy, shake off the principles of our nature, 
this is not to act the philosopher, but the fool or the madman. 
It is incumbent upon those who think that these are not natural 
principles, to shew, in the first place, how we can otherwise get 
the notion of a mind and its faculties; and then to shew how we 
come to deceive ourselves into the opinion that sensation cannot 
be without a sentient being. 

It is the received doctrine of philosophers, that our notions 
of relations can only be got by comparing the related ideas: but, 
in the present case, there seems to be an instance to the contrary. 
It is not by having first the notions of mind and sensation, and 
then comparing them together, that we perceive the one to have 
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the relation of a subject or substratum, and the other that of an 
act or operation: on the contrary, one of the related things—to 
wit, sensation—suggests to us both the correlate and the rela¬ 
tion. 

I beg leave to make use of the word suggestion, because I know 
not one more proper, to express a power of the mind, which 
seems entirely to have escaped the notice of philosophers, and 
to which we owe many of our simple notions which are neither 
impressions nor ideas, as well as many original principles of 
belief. I shall endeavour to illustrate, by an example, what I 
understand by this word. We all know, that a certain kind of 
sound suggests immediately to the mind, a coach passing in the 
street; and not only produces the imagination, but the belief, 
that a coach is passing. Yet there is here no comparing of ideas, 
no perception of agreements or disagreements, to produce this 
belief; nor is there the least similitude between the sound we 
hear and the coach we imagine and believe to be passing. 

It is true that this suggestion is not natural and original; it 
is the result of experience and habit. But I think it appears, 
from what hath been said, that there are natural suggestions: 
particularly, that sensation suggests the notion of present exist¬ 
ence, and the belief that what we perceive or feel does now exist; 
that memory suggests the notion of past existence, and the belief 
that what we remember did exist in time past; and that our 
sensations and thoughts do also suggest the notion of a mind, and 
the belief of its existence, and of its relation to our thoughts. 
By a like natural principle it is, that a beginning of existence, 
or any change in nature, suggests to us the notion of a cause and 
compels our belief of its existence. And, in like manner, as shall 
be shewn when we come to the sense of touch, certain sensations 
of touch, by the constitution of our nature, suggest to us exten¬ 
sion, solidity, and motion, which are nowise like to sensations, 
although they have been hitherto confounded with them. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Why does Reid reject philosophy in favor of common sense? 
Give at least two reasons. 

2. How does Reid distinguish simple apprehension from a sensation 
and a memory image? Illustrate. 

3. What is Reid's criticism of Hume's attempt to reduce all mental 
states to different degrees of the same thing? Compare what 
Reid says with Hume's own account above, pp. 376 ff. 

4. What is Reid's criticism of Locke's definition of knowledge? 
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To what extent does Reid agree with Locke? See Locke’s own 
account above, pp. 327 f£. 

5. How does Reid criticise Hume’s reduction of the world to ideas 
and impressions in the Treatise, and what does Reid think should 
be substituted for the extreme idealism of Hume? 

6. State clearly and succinctly what you think Reid means by the 
word suggestion? How does his use differ from the ordinary 
use of the word? Which do you prefer and why? 

7. Note Kant’s criticism of Reid and of the Common-Sense 
Philosophy below, p. 457. What do you think of it in the 
light of the above selection from Reid? Does it seem to you 
fair? Why or why not? Kant has been accused of having 
made the criticism without even reading Reid. Does it seem to 
you that this can be true? 


CHAPTER XV 


VOLTAIRE 

(Prangois Marie Arouet) 

I. The Soul 

(Translations by William F. Fleming) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This and the following selection are from the St. Hubert Guild 
edition of The Complete Works of Voltaire (Copyright 1901 by 
E. R. Dumont), Vol. XIX, Part I, pp. 152-163. 

Voltaire imagines a few philosophers on an island where they dis¬ 
cover, for the first time, plants. They argue that the vegetative soul 
is a vital principle in each plant which explains its growth. Then 
they discover animals, beings just like themselves, having memory, 
passions, consciousness, desires, and means of communicating their 
wants to others. So they decide that these animals have souls like 
the human soul. They cut up some polyps and find that each piece 
becomes a separate animal. Does each piece also have a separate soul? 
And does each piece of a plant have a separate soul? These questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, but the philosophers decide that the 
soul is immortal and that there are numerous grades of souls—“a chain 
of substances which rise to infinity.” God may have chosen one sub¬ 
stance in this chain to be the soul of the human body. But there are 
probably other souls higher in the chain than the human soul. A native 
of the island suggests that these philosophical questions had better 
be left until we enter the boundless ocean of eternity so that we may 
enjoy our present brief span of existence in peace. 

Let us suppose a dozen philosophers on an island, where they 
never saw anything besides the vegetable world. Such an island, 
and especially half a score or a dozen good philosophers, are, 
it is true, no easy matter to be met with; however, we may very 
well imagine them, and therefore the hypothesis is allowable. 
They admire that life which circulates through the pores and 
fibers of plants, which seems sometimes to be annihilated, and 
at others to revive again; and not being over and above well 
informed of the generation of plants, or in what manner they 
receive their growth and nourishment, they therefore call this 
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the vegetative soul. 11 What do you mean by the term ‘ vegeta¬ 
tive soul?’ ” someone will ask. “It is,” answer they, “a word 
we make use of to signify that unknown spring by which all 
these operations are performed.” “But,” says some mechanic, 
“do you not see all this is done in a natural way, by means of 
weights, levers, wheels, and pulleys?” “No,” say our philoso¬ 
phers, “by no means. There is something more in this sort of 
vegetation than mere matter and motion; there is besides a secret 
power with which all plants are endowed, by which they admit 
the sap that is necessary for their nourishment; and this power, 
which cannot possibly be explained by any laws of mechanism, 
is a gift which God has bestowed on matter, and whereof neither 
you nor I can comprehend the return. ’ ’ 

After a good deal of wrangling, at length our philosophers 
discover the animals. “Aha!” say they, after a long scrutiny, 
“here are beings organized exactly as we are! They have cer¬ 
tainly the gift of memory, and that frequently in a degree su¬ 
perior to ourselves. They have the same passions, too; they 
have knowledge or consciousness; they communicate their wants; 
and perpetuate their species exactly in the same manner, and 
as well as the best metaphysician of us all could have done.” 
They proceed to the dissection of one of these beings, in which 
they find a heart and a brain. “What!” say they, “is it pos¬ 
sible that the author of these machines, who makes nothing in 
vain, should have given them all the organs of sensation, merely 
to prevent their being in the least capable of sensation? The 
thought teems with absurdity. There is therefore most assuredly 
some attribute within them, which is properly what we call 
4 Soul,’ for want of a better word; something which is capable 
of perception, and which is provided with a certain stock of 
ideas. The question is: What is this thinking principle? Can 
it be something entirely different from matter? Is it a pure 
unmixed spirit ? or shall we say it is a being of a middle nature 
between that matter, whose properties we know not in any de¬ 
gree, and pure spirit, about which we are at least as much in 
the dark? or shall it be a property with which God endowed 
organized matter ? ’ ’ 

Then they fall to making experiments on insects, as on earth¬ 
worms, or the polypus; they cut them into several portions, and 
are astonished, after some little time, to see new heads grow 
out of each single part; the same animal reproduces itself, and 
draws from its very destruction the means of multiplying its 
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species. Has it several souls, which wait to animate these parts 
so produced, when the head shall have been severed from the 
original trunk? They resemble the trees which shoot out 
branches, and which reproduce their like from their wounds. 
Can these trees have several souls, too? This is by no means 
likely; it is therefore probable that the souls of these beasts are 
of another species than that to which we gave the name of 4 4 vege¬ 
tative soul” in plants; it must therefore be a superior faculty, 
with which God has designed to animate certain portions of 
matter; it is a new proof of His power, and affords new matter 
of adoration. 

Some person equally overbearing and false in his reasonings, 
happens to hear this discourse, and says: “You are a set of 
impious wretches, whose bodies ought to be burned, for the good 
of your souls, for denying man’s immortality.” Our philoso¬ 
phers are struck with such unheard-of language, and look at one 
another in amazement; one of them answers in a mild and 
placid tone of voice: ‘ ‘ Why are you in such haste to burn us ? 
What reason can you have for thinking that we hold that 
cruel soul of yours to be mortal?” “Because you believe,” re¬ 
plies the other, “that God has given these brutes, who are 
organized as we are, the faculty of forming ideas and senti¬ 
ment. Now you know that the souls of brutes perish with 
them; and therefore you must certainly hold that the souls of 
men perish also.” 

The philosopher answers: “We are far from pretending to 
any certainty that what we call ‘soul’ in the brutes perishes with 
them; we are well assured matter never perishes at all; and we 
are of opinion that it is possible God may have endowed animals 
with somewhat that may retain to all eternity, if God so please, 
the faculty of forming ideas. We are very far from asserting 
that the thing is really and certainly so; it belongs not to man 
to be so confident of himself; but we dare not set bounds to 
the power of the Deity. We say it is extremely probable that 
the brutes, which are mere matter, may have received from Him 
a certain portion of intelligence. We discover daily certain 
properties of matter; that is to say, so many gifts of the Deity, 
whereof we had no manner of conception. We at first defined 
matter to be an extended substance; afterward we discover that 
we should have added solidity; some time after we knew that 
this matter had a certain power, or force, which is called ‘ inert 
force/ or ‘vis inerlim’; after which again we were quite aston- 
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ished to be reduced to the necessity of acknowledging that mat¬ 
ter gravitates. 

“Upon our attempting to push our inquiries still further, we 
were forced to own that there were beings resembling matter in 
some points, but which are likewise without certain attributes 
with which matter is sometimes endowed. The elementary fire, 
for instance, acts on our senses as well as other bodies, yet it 
tends not to one common centre as they do; on the contrary, it 
diverges from the centre in straight lines toward all sides. It 
appears contradictory to all the laws of attraction and gravity, 
to which the other parts of matter are subject. Optics has mys¬ 
teries altogether unaccountable, and for which it is impossible 
to assign any reason, but by hazarding the supposition that the 
rays of light penetrate each other. There is undoubtedly some 
property in light, which distinguishes it from all the other known 
parts of matter: it would seem that light is a kind of middle 
substance between bodies and the other kinds of entities, of 
which we are entirely ignorant. It is very probable that those 
other species of matter are themselves a certain middle rank, 
which leads to other creatures, and that there may be, in this 
manner, a chain of substances which rise to infinity. ‘Usque 
adeo quod tangit idem est, tamen ultima distant” 

This idea seems to us worthy of the greatness of God, if any 
ever was or can be so. Among these substances He might no 
doubt have chosen one, in order to place it in our body, which 
is known by the name of “the human soul”; the sacred books 
which we have read tell us that this soul is immortal. Reason 
in this point agrees with revelation; for how is it possible that 
any substance should perish ? And if all nature is destroyed, yet 
being must ever exist. We cannot conceive such a thing as the 
creation of a substance; and it is equally impossible for us to 
form any idea of its annihilation. But we dare not venture to 
assert that the Sovereign Lord of all things may not also have 1 
given sentiment and perception to that which is called matter. 
You are perfectly sure the essence of our soul is thought, which 
is what we are by no means so positive of; for on examining 
a foetus, we are at a loss to imagine that its head can possibly 
be so well stored with ideas, and are quite dubious, that in the 
case of a deep and perfect sleep, or in a complete lethargy, there 
is any such thing as meditation. Thus it appears to us, that 
thought may be, not the essence of the thinking substance, but 
a gift which the Creator may have given those we call thinking 
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beings. All this has created in ns a doubt, that, were He so 
pleased, He might endow a single atom with this faculty, and 
preserve this atom to eternity, together with this gift, ordering 
both or either at His pleasure. It is less difficult to conceive 
how matter may be rendered capable of thinking than to divine 
how any substance whatever should think. You have no ideas, 
except as it was the will of God you should enjoy this faculty; 
why then would you hinder Him from bestowing this quality on 
other species of beings? Can you he daring enough to believe 
that your soul is exactly of the same substance with those beings 
which approach nearest to the Deity? There is abundance of 
reason to think that they are of a very superior order; and that 
consequently God has designed to endow them with a faculty of 
thinking infinitely superior and more* beautiful, in the same 
manner as He has granted a very moderate measure of ideas 
to brute animals, which are of an order inferior to you. I am 
utterly ignorant how I live, or how I bestow life, and you require 
me to comprehend how I come by ideas: the soul is as it were a 
.clock which God has given us to regulate, but without telling us 
of what sort of substance the mainspring of it is formed. 

Is there anything in all this from which it can be inferred 
that our souls are mortal? Nay, further, we think as you do 
with respect to that immortality which the Gospel announces; 
but at the same time we hold ourselves too ignorant to be able 
to affirm, that God has not power to bestow thought on whatever 
being He pleases. You set bounds to the power of the Creator, 
which is beyond all bounds, and we stretch it as far as His exist¬ 
ence. You will forgive us if we hold Him almighty, as we 
forgive your having restrained His power. You are certainly 
well informed of what He is capable of doing, while we pretend 
to know nothing of the matter. Let us, therefore, live in peace 
like brothers who adore one common father; you as becomes 
' people possessed of souls at once cold and well informed; and 
we like ignorant and cowardly spirits, as we certainly are. We 
have both but a span of existence to enjoy. Let us then enjoy 
it in peace, without falling together by the ears for quibbles 
and knotty questions, which will be better resolved on our enter¬ 
ing that boundless ocean of eternity, which begins the moment 
our hour-glass is entirely spent. . . . 
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II. Toleration (And the maxim that it is impossible that philos¬ 
ophers should be prejudicial to human society.) 

Introduction and Analysis 

The philosophers are unable to reply to the suggestion that they 
leave their knotty problems and enjoy life, so they read history to 
justify their philosophizing. Voltaire summarizes in satirical fashion 
the philosophies of the Stoics, Epicureans, Platonists and of the Jewish 
sects. “They were all mistaken,” but they were all peaceable, quiet 
and harmless. From these examples we should learn to “think for 
ourselves, and let others enjoy the privileges to do so, too.” All 
philosophers agree that men should be tolerant of ideas. There are 
so few thinkers, and the masses pay so little attention to what they 
write or say, that no harm can possibly come from society adopting 
an attitude of extreme toleration toward all philosophers. 

This brutal person, unable to make a satisfactory reply, talked 
for a long time, and with great heat. Our poor philosophers in 
the meanwhile applied themselves to reading history, and after 
much study told the barbarian that he was unworthy to possess 
an immortal soul. 

Friend, we read that throughout all antiquity matters went 
altogether as well as in our times; that there were even greater 
virtues, and that philosophers were never persecuted for matters 
of mere opinion; why then would you punish us for opinions we 
never held, and which have no existence but in your own dis¬ 
tempered brain? We read that all antiquity believed matter to 
be eternal. Even those who discovered it to have been created 
let others enjoy their opinions in peace. Pythagoras might have 
been a cock, and his parents hogs; nobody had anything to say 
against it, while his sect was loved and revered by all mankind, 
except by cooks, and those who had any beans to dispose of. 

The Stoics acknowledged God as much such another Deity as 
lias been so rashly abandoned by the Spinozistsyet the Stoics 
were the sect of all others that abounded most in heroic virtues, 
and enjoyed the greatest degree of credit among mankind. 

The Epicureans made their gods resemble our canons, who 
maintain their divine right by a luxurious indolence, sipping 
their nectar and ambrosia in perfect peace, and giving themselves 
no sort of trouble how the world went. These Epicureans 
boldly taught the materiality and mortality of the soul. They 
were not the less regarded on that account. They were admitted 

X A footnote on Spinoza is omitted here. 
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into all offices of trust or honor, and yet their jumble of atoms 
did not occasion the least disorder in the world. 

The Platonists, like the Gymnosophists, did not do us the honor 
to think such a being as God ever designed to create us with His 
own hand. He had, according to them, left this servile office to 
subalterns called Genii, who committed a thousand disorders and 
blunders in the exercise of their function. The god of the Platon¬ 
ists was an excellent workman, who employed but bungling 
apprentices in his work here below. Yet men were not wanting 
in their respect for the school of Plato. 

In a word, both with Greeks and Romans, so many sects, so 
many different moods or ways there were of thinking about the 
Deity, the soul, the past, and the future; yet none of all these 
sects were ever persecuted. They were all mistaken, a circum¬ 
stance for which we are exceedingly sorry; yet were they all 
peaceable and quiet, which confounds and amazes, because it 
condemns us, by showing, that most of the reasoners of this 
day are monsters, while those of antiquity were no other than hu¬ 
man beings. They sang publicly on the stage at Rome, *Post mor¬ 
tem nihil est; ipsaque mors nihil ”—“There is nothing after 
death and death itself is but nothing. ” These sentiments ren¬ 
dered them neither better nor worse; and the world was as easily 
and as well governed as before; while a Titus, a Trajan and a 
Marcus Aurelius swayed the world, like so many beneficient 
deities. 

If we pass from the Greeks and Romans to the barbarous 
nations, let us stop a while among the Jews. Superstitious, 
cruel, and ignorant as this wretched people certainly were, yet 
they honored the Pharisees, who admitted the fatality of destiny, 
and the metempsychosis. They also respected the Sadducees, 
who absolutely denied the immortality of the soul, together with 
the existence of any manner of spirits, founding their dogmas on 
the law of Moses, which never makes the least mention either of 
rewards or punishments after this life. The Essenians, who held 
the opinion of fatality, too, and who never offered up any kind 
of victim in the temple, were still more revered than the Phari¬ 
sees and the Sadducees; yet did none of their opinions occasion 
the least disturbance in government. There was reason, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to promote cutting of one another’s throats, 
burning and exterminating each other by turns, had they had 
the least inclination to divert themselves that way. 0 wretched 
mortals! profit by these examples. Think for yourselves, and 
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let others enjoy the privilege to cio so, too. It is the sole con¬ 
solation of weak minds in this short and transitory life of ours. 
What! shall you receive with politeness a Turk, who believes 
Mahomet made a voyage to the moon? You would be very care¬ 
ful how you would have disobliged Bashaw Bonneval, yet would 
you cut your brother Christian to pieces, because he believes 
God is able to have bestowed intelligence and thought on every 
creature. 

In this manner spoke one of those philosophers; a second 
added: “Believe me, we ought never to admit such a thought 
as that any philosophical notion is capable of hurting the estab¬ 
lished religion of a country. Although our mysteries contradict 
our demonstration; yet they are not a whit the less revered by 
our Christian philosophers, who know that the objects of faith 
and of reason are of a very opposite nature. Never will philoso¬ 
phers be the founders of any religious sect: Why? Because 
they are without the leaven of enthusiasm. Divide the human 
race into twenty parts; nineteen are composed of such persons 
as maintain themselves by the labor of their hands, and who 
will hardly know that such men as Locke and Newton ever 
existed. In the remaining twentieth part, how few shall we 
find who read? And, even of those who do, twenty are readers 
of romances for one that studies philosophy. The number of 
those who study is infinitely small, and those few will never 
think of disturbing the peace of mankind. 

Who are they who have brought the flame of discord into 
their country? Was it Pomponazzi, Montaigne, Le Yayer, Des¬ 
cartes, Gassendi, Bayle, Spinoza, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, 
the count de Boulainvilliers, the consul Maillet, Toland, Collins, 
Fludd. Woolston, Becker, the author who disguises himself under 
the feigned name of James Massey, the writer of “The Turkish 
Spy,” of “The Jewish Letter,” of “The Persian Letters/ 7 of 
“Les Pensees Philosophiqiies”? By no means; they were gen¬ 
erally theologians, who, being at first actuated with the ambition 
of becoming heads of sects, had soon afterward adopted that of 
being chiefs of a party. What do I say? All the books of mod¬ 
ern philosophy put together could not have made such a dis¬ 
turbance as the dispute of the Cordeliers formerly did, to 
determine the orthodox form of their sleeves and cowls. 
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Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What do you think Voltaire intended to teach by the imaginary 
conversation between the philosophers and the people on the 
island ? 

2. How does Voltaire justify a tolerant attitude toward philosophy? 

3. Compare Voltaire’s scepticism with that of Hume above, pp. 
391 ft. 

4. Compare the idea of immortality on p. 430 with that in the 
following poem entitled “The Immortality of the Soul.” This— 
the best of Voltaire’s philosophical poems—is from Lettres 
anglaises, 18 e Lettre, ed. 1751, and it is in imitation of Cato’s 
speech at the beginning of Act V of Joseph Addison’s Cato. I 
am indebted to Professor James Hall Pitman for making the 
translation. He has used some of Addison’s phrases. 

Immortal it must be, this human soul; 

Plato, thou reason’st well! There is a god 
That stirs within; else whence this fond desire, 

This hate of worldly profit, this deep fear 
Of nothingness? On to eternity 
It beckons me; I’ll break the bonds of sense 
That hold me in the mire, and open wide 
The gates of life and of eternity. 

Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought, 

Thou light and shadow of the fearful deep! 

What am I, whence have come, and whither go? 

Through what new scenes and changes must I pass 
When life’s last pang shall plunge me into death? 

And for this mind that can not know itself 
What boldest thou in store, 0 dark Abyss? 

Plato must be in bliss, if there’s a God— 

Ay, there is one; He made me as I am. 

In every righteous heart his image dwells. 

He is a vengeful God, requiting wrong; 

But how? And when? And in what universe? 

Here virtue groans beneath the oppressor’s yoke; 

And kneeling goodness bares iffe breast to crime; 

Here Fortune proudly drives a conqueror’s car 
And all the crowd applauds, for this poor world 
Was made for Caesar. Then why longer stay? 

Come! Leave this dismal cell. Oh, heavenly Truth, 

Now I shall see thee bright and clear, not hid 
As when life holds us in its deadening sleep. 

Life is a dream! Death wakes us to the light! 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
(Translated by Bose M. Harrington ) 

I. The Social Contract 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Rose M. Harrington’s translation of Rousseau’s 
The Social Contract, edited by Edward L. Walter and published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Son, New York, 1893. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. The selection comprises all of Book I and Book IY, 
Chapter I of the Social Contract. The Roman numerals are the 
chapters. 

Rousseau begins by stating the reason for writing the book. He 
then states the subject of the first book, which is to consider the basis 
of social order. Pie holds that the family is the most primitive form 
of social order and it is maintained only by agreement. The first 
political societies are modelled after the family, the chief being the 
father and his subjects the children. Rousseau criticises Grotius, 
Hobbes, the Emperor Caligula, and Aristotle for treating slavery as 
natural and right. Right is not determined by strength alone. 
Strength must be subordinate to moral right. It is never a duty to 
yield to strength. Obedience is only obligatory when a legitimate 
power commands. 

It follows that agreement is the basis of a sound order. Rousseau 
argues at length against Grotius’ theory that the slaves are those who 
have alienated their liberty and also against his theory that war 
justifies enslavement of a, people. He insists that war is a product 
of civilization, its object being the destruction of the enemies of the 
state, and that this does not justify the enslavement of those enemies 
when their military power is destroyed. 

It is by mutual agreement that “a people becomes a people.” This 
agreement is reached when individuals find that self-preservation 
depends on their uniting to resist the forces of nature. In such an 
association the aim is to protect the person and property of each 
associate and yet leave him as free as possible. In this way a general 
will arises and “the public personage” is the State. When active the 
state is sovereign. 

Rousseau holds that the state as a whole cannot be subject to the 
laws made for the citizens. The citizen, however, has to be compelled 
to do what the general will commands. When the civil state takes 
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the place of the state of nature the voice of duty is substituted for 
the law of appetite. The citizen loses some of his liberty but he gains 
immeasurably, for he gets civil liberty and a positive title to his 
possessions. He also obtains moral liberty, but this is not discussed 
by Rousseau. The first book concludes with a discussion of the prin¬ 
ciples for the distribution of property, especially land, in a civil state. 

In Chapter I of Book IV Rousseau argues that the general will is 
indestructible. This is contrary to the general opinion because people 
do not see the state in its strongest form, but in a weakened form. 
Yet when a state becomes so corrupt that it is overthrown the general 
will is what overthrows it. 

I wish to discover whether, in the existing social order, there 
may not be some rule of safe and legitimate administration, 
taking men as they are, and laws as they might be. I shall 
try to ally, in this research, that which the law permits with 
that which interest prescribes, so that justice and utility may 
not be divided. 

I enter upon this discussion without proving the importance 
of the subject. I shall be asked if I am a prince or a legislator, 
that I write about politics. I shall answer, No,—and that for 
this reason I write about politics. If I were a prince or a legis¬ 
lator, I should not lose time in telling what ought to be done; 
I should do it or be silent. 

Born citizen of a free state and member of the sovereign peo¬ 
ple, however feeble the influence of my voice in public affairs, 
the right to vote upon them imposes upon me the duty of in¬ 
structing myself. Whenever I meditate upon governments I am 
happy to find in my investigations new reasons for loving that 
of my own country. 

I. Subject of the First Book .—Man is born free, and he is 
everywhere in chains. A man believes himself the master of 
others, but is for all that more a slave than they. Plow is this 
brought about ? I do not know. What could make it legitimate ? 
I think I can answer this question. 

If I considered force alone and the effects derived from it, I 
should say: As long as a people is compelled to obey and obeys, 
it does well; as soon as it can shake off the yoke, and shakes it 
off, it does better: for, recovering its liberty by the same right 
by which it was taken away, either a people is justified in 
recovering its liberty, or there was no justification in taking it 
away. 

Social order is a sacred right which serves as a basis for all 
others. But this right does not come from nature; it is founded 
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upon conventions. We must know what these conventions are; 
but before reaching that point I must establish what I have just 
asserted. 

II. The First Societies .—The most ancient of all societies, and 
the only natural one, is that of the family; yet children remain 
dependent upon the father only as long as they have need of him 
for self-preservation. As soon as this need ceases, the natural 
bond is dissolved. The children, exempt from the obedience 
which they owed to the father; the father, exempt from the 
care which he owed to his children, become equally independent. 
If they remain united it is no longer naturally, it is voluntarily; 
and the family itself is maintained only by agreement. 

This common liberty is a consequence of the nature of man. 
His first law is that of self-preservation, his first cares are those 
which he owes to himself; and as soon as he has reached years 
of discretion, he alone being judge of the means necessary for 
his preservation, becomes thereby his own master. 

The family is, then, if you will, the first model of political 
societies: the chief is the father, the people are the children; 
and all being born equal and free, alienate their liberty only for 
their benefit. All the difference is that, in the family, the love 
of the father for his children pays him for his care of them, 
and in the state the pleasure of commanding makes up for the 
love which the chief has not for his people. 

Grotius denies that all human power is established in favor of 
those who are governed: he cites slavery as an example. His 
most ordinary mode of reasoning is to establish right by fact . 1 
A method might be employed which would be more logical, but 
not more favorable to tyrants. 

It is doubtful then, according to Grotius, whether mankind 
belongs to a hundred men, or the hundred men belong to man¬ 
kind; and he seems throughout his book to lean to the first 
opinion ; it is also Hobbes y opinion. So here is the human species 
divided into herds, each having a chief, who guards only to 
devour it. 

As a herdsman is of a nature superior to his herd, the pastors 
of men, who are their chiefs, are also of a nature superior to 
their people. The Emperor Caligula reasoned thus, according 

1(c Learned researches upon public rights are often only the history of 
ancient abuses; and it is lost labor to take the trouble to study them too 
much . 11 (Traite des Interets de la France avec see Yoisins, par M. Le 

Marquis d’Aroenson, imprime chez Key, a Amsterdam.) This is exactly 
what Grotius does. 
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to Philo, concluding from this analogy that kings are gods, or 
that the people are brutes. 

The reasoning of Caligula amounts to that of Hobbes and 
Grotius. Aristotle said before any of them that men were not 
naturally equal, but that some were born for slavery, and others 
for domination. 

Aristotle was right, but he took the effect for the cause. 
Every man, born in slavery, is born for slavery, nothing is more 
certain. Slaves lose all in their chains, even the desire to leave 
them; they love servitude as the companions of Ulysses loved 
brutishness. If then, there are slaves by nature, it is because 
there have been slaves contrary to nature. Force made the first 
slaves, their cowardice perpetuated them. 

I have said nothing of King Adam, nor of Emperor Noah, 
father of three great monarchs who shared the universe, as did 
the children of Saturn, whom some think they recognize in 
them. I hope, I shall receive credit for this moderation, for 
descending directly from, one of these princes, and perhaps from 
the elder branch, how do I know whether, by the verification of 
titles, I should not find myself the legitimate king of mankind ? 
However that may be, it cannot be denied that Adam was sover¬ 
eign of the world, as Robinson of his island, as long as he was 
the only inhabitant, and what was convenient in this empire was 
that the monarch, safe upon his throne, had neither rebellion, 
nor war, nor conspirators to fear. 

III. The Right of the Strongest—The strongest is never 
strong enough to be always master, unless he transforms his 
strength into right, and obedience to duty. 

From this comes the right of the strongest; a right taken 
ironically in appearance, and established really in principle. 
Strength is physical power; I do not see what moral force could 
result from its action. To yield to force is an act of necessity, 
not of will; it is at the most an act of prudence. In what sense 
could it be a duty ? 

Let us for a moment grant this pretended right. I say that 
there would result from it only an inexplicable muddle; for as 
soon as it is strength that makes right, the effect changes with 
the cause: any force which overcomes first succeeds to the right. 
As soon as disobedience can be practised with impunity, it can be 
practised legitimately; and as the strongest is always right, it 
is only necessary to arrange always to be strongest. Now, what 
is a right which perishes when strength ceases? If obedience 
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must be rendered to strength, it is not necessary to obey from 
duty; and if obedience is not exacted, it is not necessary to 
obey. It may be seen then that the word right adds nothing to 
strength; it has no significance here. 

Obey them that have the rule over you. If that means, yield 
to force, the precept is good, but superfluous: I answer for its 
never being violated. 

All power comes from God, I acknowledge it; but all sickness 
comes from Him too: does that mean that it is forbidden to call 
a physician? If a brigand surprises me in a wood, I am forced 
to give him my purse; but if I could conceal it, am I in con¬ 
science bound to give it up ? For the pistol which he carries in 
his hand is a power. 

Let us agree, then, that strength does not make right, and 
that obedience only to legitimate power is obligatory. So my 
original question comes up again. 

IV. Slavery .—Since no man has natural authority over his 
kind, and since strength does not make right, there remains 
only agreement for the basis of all legitimate authority among 
men. 

If one individual, said Grotius, can alienate his liberty and 
make himself the slave of a master, why cannot a whole people 
alienate its liberty, and make itself subject to a king? There 
are many words there which require explanation, but let us 
take the word alienate. To alienate is to give or sell. Now a 
man who makes himself the slave of another does not give 
himself, he sells himself, at the least for his subsistence; but a 
people,—why should it sell itself? A king is far from furnish¬ 
ing his subjects their subsistence, he draws his from them; and, 
according to Rabelais, a king does not live upon little. Subjects, 
then, give their persons on condition that their goods shall be 
taken also. I do not see what they have left to preserve. 

It will be said that the despot assures his subjects civil tran¬ 
quillity ; so be it; but what do they gain by it, if the wars which 
his ambition brings upon them, if his insatiable avidity, if the 
vexations of his ministry, despoil them more than their own 
dissensions? What do they gain by it, if this tranquillity is 
itself but a misfortune? Tranquillity of life can also be found 
in a prison; is that enough to bring contentment ? 

The Greeks shut up in the Cyclops’ cave lived there tranquilly, 
waiting their turn to be devoured. 

To say that a man gives himself gratuitously is to say some- 
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thing absurd and inconceivable; such an act is illegitimate and 
null, for the reason alone that he who has done it is not in his 
right mind. To say the same thing of a whole people is to sup¬ 
pose a people of madmen,—madness does not make right. 

If each man could alienate himself he could not alienate his 
children, they are born men and free; their liberty belongs to 
them, no one else has a right to dispose of it. Before they have 
reached years of discretion the father can, in their name, stipu¬ 
late conditions for their preservation, for their welfare, but 
cannot give them away irrevocably and without condition, for 
such a gift is contrary to the ends of nature, and exceeds the 
rights of paternity. It would be necessary, then, in order that 
an arbitrary government be legitimate, that in each generation 
the people be at liberty to admit or reject it, but then the gov¬ 
ernment would no longer be arbitrary. 

To renounce liberty is to renounce the quality of manhood, 
the rights of humanity, and even its duties. There is no possible 
compensation for him who renounces everything. Such a re¬ 
nunciation is incompatible with the nature of man ; and it takes 
all moral force from his actions to take away all liberty from his 
will. Finally, it is a vain and contradictory agreement to stipu¬ 
late absolute authority on one side and obedience without limit 
on the other. Is it not clear that there is no obligation towards 
one from whom you have the right to demand everything ? And 
does not this one condition without equivalent or exchange in¬ 
volve the nullity of the act ? For what right would a slave have 
against me, since all that he has belongs to me, and his right 
being mine, to talk of my right against myself is absurd ? 

Grotius and others find in war another origin of the pretended 
right of slavery. The conqueror having, according to them, the 
right to kill the conquered, the latter can buy back his life at 
the expense of his liberty; an agreement the more legitimate as 
it turns to the profit of both. 

But it is clear that this pretended right to kill the conquered, 
results in no way from the state of war. From the fact alone, 
that men, living in their primitive independence, have not among 
themselves relations sufficiently permanent to constitute either 
the state of peace or the state of war, they are not naturally 
enemies. It is the relations of things and not of men that con¬ 
stitutes war; and as it is impossible for war to arise from simple 
personal relations, but only from property relations, private 
war or war between man and man can exist neither in the state 
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of nature where there is no permanent property, nor in the 
social state, where all is under the authority of the laws. 

Single combats, duels, and encounters are acts which do not 
constitute a state of war; and in regard to private wars, author¬ 
ized by the Establishments of Louis IX., King of France, and 
suspended by the Peace of God, they are abuses of feudal govern¬ 
ment—an absurd system, if ever there was one, contrary to the 
principles of natural right and of all good polity. 

War, then, is not a relation between man and man, but a rela¬ 
tion between state and state, in which individuals are enemies 
only by accident, not as men, nor even as citizens , 2 but as sol¬ 
diers; not as members of the country, but as its defenders. 
Finally, each state can have only other states, not men, for 
enemies, because between tilings of such different natures no 
real relation can be fixed. This principle conforms to the maxims 
established in all times and by the constant practice of all 
civilized nations. Declarations of war are less notifications to 
the powers than to their subjects. The foreigner, whether he be 
king or individual or people, who steals, kills, or confines sub¬ 
jects, without declaring war to the Prince, is not an enemy, but a 
brigand. Even in open war a just prince seizes, perhaps, any¬ 
thing that belongs to the public, but he respects the person and 
property of individuals; he respects rights upon which his own 
are founded. The object of war being the destruction of the 
enemies of the state, the conqueror has the right to kill its de¬ 
fenders as long as they bear arms; but as soon as they yield their 
arms and give themselves up, they become men simply, and the 
conqueror has no further right over their lives. Sometimes a 
state may be killed, without killing a single one of its members: 
war gives no rights which are not necessary to its object. These 
principles are not those of Grotius; they are not founded upon 

a The Romans, who understood and respected the rights of war more than 
any other nation of the world, carried their scruples in this regard so far 
that a citizen was not permitted to serve as a volunteer, without engaging 
expressly against the enemy, and by name against a certain enemy. A 
legion, in which the younger Cato took his first lessons in arms under 
Popilius, having been re-formed, Cato, the elder, wrote to Popilius that, if 
he wished his son to continue to serve under him, he must have him take 
a new military oath, because, the first being annulled, he could no longer 
bear arms against the enemy. The same Cato wrote to his son, to take care 
not to present himself in the combat until he had taken the new oath. I 
know that I may be met with the siege of Clusium and other special facts, 
but I cite laws and usages. The Romans are the people who have least 
frequently violated their laws, and are the only nation whose laws have 
been so good. 
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the authority of poets; but they are derived from the nature of 
things, and are founded upon reason. 

In regard to the right of conquest it has no foundation ex¬ 
cept the law of the strongest. If war does not give to the victor 
the right to massacre the vanquished people, this right which 
they have not cannot be the foundation of one to enslave them. 
The victor has not the right to kill the enemy except when he 
cannot enslave him; the right to enslave does not come, then, 
from the right to kill; it is then an unjust exchange to make him 
buy with his liberty his life, over which no one has any right. 
In establishing the right of life and death upon that of slavery, 
and the right of slavery upon the right of life and death, is it not 
clear that we reason in a circle ? 

In supposing even this terrible right to kill everybody, I say 
that a slave made in war, or a conquered people, has no obliga¬ 
tions with regard to his master, except to obey him as long as he 
is forced to do it. In taking an equivalent for his life the victor 
has not spared it; instead of killing him without profit, he has 
killed him profitably. lie is far from having acquired any au¬ 
thority over him except that of force; the state of war exists 
between them as before; their relation itself is the effect of it, 
and the exercise of the right of war supposes no treaty of peace. 
They have made an agreement,—so be it; but this agreement 
far from destroying the state of war, supposes its continuity. 

Thus, from whatever direction the subject is regarded, the 
right of slavery is null; not only because it is illegitimate, but be¬ 
cause it is absurd and signifies nothing. The words slave and 
right are contradictory—they mutually exclude each other. 
Whether from man to man, or from man to a people, this dis¬ 
course will always be alike senseless: “ I make an agreement with 
you, entirely at your expense and to my profit, which I will ob¬ 
serve as long as I please, and which you will observe as long as it 
pleases me.” 

Y. Returning to the First Agreement .—Should I accord all 
that I have refuted up to this time, the abettors of despotism 
would be no further advanced. There will always be a great 
difference between subduing a multitude and governing a society. 

If scattered individuals are successively enslaved by a single 
man, in whatever number it may be, I see in it only a master 
and slaves, I do not see a people and its chief: it is, if you will, 
an aggregation but not an association; there is neither public 
property nor political body. This man, had he enslaved half 
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the world would still be but an individual; his interest, separated 
from that of others, is always a private interest. Should this 
man die, his empire would remain after him, scattered and with¬ 
out union, as an oak dissolves and falls in a heap of cinders after 
having been consumed by fire. 

“A people,’’ say Grotius, ‘‘can give itself to a king.’’ Accord¬ 
ing to Grotius, a people is a people before giving itself to a 
king. This gift is a civil act, it supposes public deliberation. 
Before examining, then, the act by which a people chooses a 
king, it would be well to examine the act by which a people be¬ 
comes a people; for this act, necessarily preceding the other, is 
the true foundation of society. 

In fact, if there were no previous agreement, where would 
be—unless the election was unanimous—the obligation of the 
minority to submit to the majority? and how would a hundred 
who desire a master have the right to vote for ten who do not 
desire it ? The law of plurality of suffrages is itself established 
by agreement, and supposes unanimity at least in the beginning. 

VI. The Social Compact .—I suppose man arrived at a point 
where obstacles, which prejudice his preservation in the state of 
nature, outweigh, by their resistance, the force which each indi¬ 
vidual can employ to maintain himself in this condition. Then 
the primitive state can no longer exist; and mankind would 
perish did it not change its way of life. 

Now, as men cannot engender new forces, but can only unite 
and direct those which exist, they have no other means of 
preservation than to form by aggregation a sum of forces which 
could prevail against resistance, and to put them in play by a 
single motive and make them act in concert. 

This sum of forces can be established only by the concurrence 
of many; but the strength and liberty of each man being the 
primary instruments of his preservation, how can he pledge them 
without injury to himself and without neglecting the care which 
he owes to himself? This difficulty as related to my subject may 
be stated as follows: 

“To find a form of association which shall defend and pro¬ 
tect with the public force the person and property of each asso¬ 
ciate, and by means of which each, uniting with all, shall obey 
however only himself, and remain as free as before.” Such is 
the fundamental problem of which the Social Contract gives the 
solution. 

The clauses of this contract are so determined by the nature 
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of the act, that the least modification would render them vain 
and of no effect; so that, although they may, perhaps, never have 
been formally enunciated, they are everywhere the same, every¬ 
where tacitly admitted and recognized until, the social compact 
being violated, each enters again into his first rights and resumes 
his natural liberty,—thereby losing the conventional liberty for 
which he renounced it. 

These clauses, clearly understood, may be reduced to one; 
that is, the total alienation of each associate with all his rights 
to the entire community,—for, first, each giving himself entirely, 
the condition is the same for all; and the conditions being the 
same for all, no one has an interest in making it onerous for the 
others. 

Further, the alienation being without reserve, the union is as 
complete as it can be, and no associate has anything to claim: 
for, if some rights remained to individuals, as there would be 
no common superior who could decide between them and the 
public, each, being in some points his own judge, would soon 
profess to be so in everything; the state of nature would subsist, 
and the association would necessarily become tyrannical and 
useless. 

Finally, each giving himself to all, gives himself to none; and 
as there is not an associate over whom he does not acquire the 
same right as is ceded, an equivalent is gained for all that is 
lost, and more force to keep what he has. 

If then, we remove from the social contract all that is not 
of its essence, it will be reduced to the following terms: “Each 
of us gives in common his person and all his force under the 
supreme direction of the general will; and we receive each mem¬ 
ber as an indivisible part of the whole.” 

Immediately, instead of the individual person of each con¬ 
tracting party, this act of association produces a moral and col¬ 
lective body, composed of as many members as the assembly has 
votes, which receives from this same act its unity,—its common 
being, its life and its will. This public personage, thus formed 
by the union of all the others, formerly took the name of city, 
and now takes that of republic or body politic. This is called 
the state by its members when it is passive; the sovereign when 
it is active; and a power when comparing it to its equals. With 
regard to the associates, they take collectively the name of peo¬ 
ple , and call themselves individually citizens , as participating in 
the sovereign authority, and subjects, as submitted to the laws 
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of the state. But these terms are often confounded and are taken 
one for the other. It is enough to know how to distinguish them 
when they are employed with all precision. 

VII. The Sovereign .—We see by this formula that the act of 
association includes a reciprocal engagement between the public 
and individuals, and that each individual contracting, so to 
speak, with himself, finds himself engaged under a double rela¬ 
tion : i.e., as member of the sovereign to the individuals, and as 
a member of the state to the sovereign. But the maxim of civil 
law, that no one is bound by engagements made with himself, 
cannot be applied here, for there is a great difference between an 
obligation to one's self and to a whole, of which the individual 
forms a part. 

It should be observed, too, that public deliberation,—which 
may bind all subjects to the sovereign, on account of the two 
different relations under which each of them is considered,— 
cannot for the contrary reason bind the sovereign towards him¬ 
self, and that consequently it is against the nature of the body 
politic that the sovereign impose upon himself a law which he 
cannot infringe. Being unable to consider himself except under 
the one relation, he is then in the position of an individual con¬ 
tracting with himself; whereby it is evident that there is not and 
cannot be any sort of obligatory fundamental law for the body of 
the people, not even the social contract. This does not mean that 
the body cannot engage itself perfectly towards others, in that 
which is not derogatory to this contract; for with regard to the 
foreigner, he becomes a simple being, an individual. 

But the body politic or the sovereign, deriving its existence 
only from the sanctity of the contract, can never bind itself 
even towards others, to anything which is derogatory to this 
first act,—as to alienate some part of itself, or to submit to 
another sovereign. To violate the act by which it exists would 
be self-annihilation; and that which is nothing produces nothing. 

As soon as this multitude is thus united into a body, one of the 
members cannot be injured without attacking the body, and still 
less can the body be injured without the members feeling its 
effects. Thus duty and interest alike oblige the two contracting 
parties mutually to aid each other; and the same men should 
seek to unite under this double relation, all the advantages 
which may be derived from it. 

Now the sovereign, being formed only of the individuals com¬ 
prising it, neither has nor could have interests contrary to theirs; 
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consequently the sovereign power has no need of guaranty 
towards the subjects, for it is impossible for the body to seek to 
injure all its members; and it will be seen hereafter that it can 
injure no one in particular. 

The sovereign by the fact alone that it is, is always what it 
must be. 

But this is not true of subjects towards a sovereign, to whom 
in spite of common interests, nothing binds them to their en¬ 
gagements unless means are taken to assure their fidelity. In 
fact each individual can, as man, have an individual will con¬ 
trary to or different from the general will which he has as a 
citizen: his individual interest may speak quite differently from 
the common interest; his absolute and naturally independent 
existence may make him consider what he owes to the common 
cause as a gratuitous contribution, the loss of which would be 
less injurious to others than the payment of it would be onerous 
to him; and regarding the moral entity which constitutes the 
state as a legal fiction, because it is not a man, he would like to 
enjoy the rights of a citizen, without being willing to fulfil the 
duties of a subject; an injustice, the progress of which would 
cause the ruin of the body politic. 

In order then that the social compact may not be an idle 
formula, it includes tacitly this engagement, which alone can 
give force to the others, that whoever shall refuse to obey the 
general will, shall be compelled to it by the whole body, which 
signifies nothing if not that he will be forced to be free; for it is 
this condition which, giving each citizen to the country, guaran¬ 
tees him from all personal dependence, a condition which forms 
the device and working of the political machine, and alone ren¬ 
ders civil engagements legitimate, which without that would be 
absurd, tyrannical, and subject to great abuse. 

VIII. The Civil State .—The Passage from the state of nature 
to the civil state produces in man a very remarkable change, by 
substituting in his conduct justice for interest, and giving to 
his actions a moral force which they lacked before. Then only 
does the voice of duty succeed to physical impulse, and law to 
appetite, and man who until then had thought only of himself, 
sees himself forced to act upon other principles, and to consult 
his reason before listening to his desires. Although he deprives 
himself in this state of several advantages which he holds from 
nature, he gains other advantages so great—his faculties exer¬ 
cise and develop, his ideas expand, his sentiments become en- 
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noblecl, his whole spirit is elevated to such a point that, if the 
abuse of this new condition did not often degrade him below 
that from which he came, he ought to bless without ceasing the 
happy moment which took him from it forever, and which has 
made of a dull, stupid animal, an intelligent being—a man. 

Let us reduce all this account to terms which may be easily 
compared: What man loses by the social contract is his natural 
liberty and an unlimited right to anything that tempts him, 
which he can obtain; what he gains is civil liberty and the 
ownership of all that he possesses. Not to be deceived in these 
compensations, we must distinguish the natural liberty, which 
has no limits but the strength of the individual, from civil 
liberty, which is limited by the general will; and possession, 
which is only the effect of the force or right of the first oc¬ 
cupant, from the ownership which is founded only upon a 
positive title. 

After what precedes, there ought to be added to the credit 
side of the civil state, that of moral liberty, which alone renders 
man master of himself; for the impulse of one appetite is 
slavery, and obedience to self-prescribed law is liberty. But I 
have already said too much about this. The philosophical mean¬ 
ing of the word liberty is not a part of my subject here. 

IX. Reality .—Each member of the community gives himself 
to it, as soon as it is formed, such as he then is, himself and all 
his force of which his property forms a part. It is not that, by 
this act, the possession changes its nature in changing hands, 
and becomes property in the hands of the sovereign; but as the 
strength of the city is incomparably greater than that of an 
individual, the public possession is also, in fact stronger and 
more irrevocable, without being more legitimate, at least as re¬ 
gards foreigners; for the state, in regard to its members, is 
master of all their property by the social contract, which, in the 
state, serves as the basis of all rights, but the state is not master 
with regard to other powers, except by the right of the first 
occupant which it holds from individuals. 

The right of the first occupant, although more real than that 
of the strongest, does not become a true right until after the 
establishment of that of ownership. Every man has naturally 
a right to everything that is necessary to him; but the positive 
act which makes him proprietor of certain property excludes 
him from the rest. His part being taken he must limit himself 
to it, and has no further right to the community. 
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This is why the right of the first occupant,—so weak in a 
state of nature,—is respected by every man in civil life. Under 
this law, that which belongs to others is less respected than that 
which is not one’s own. 

In general, to authorize the right of the first occupant upon 
any territory, the following conditions are necessary: first, that 
the land shall never have been occupied; second, that only such 
a quantity be occupied as will be necessary for subsistence; 
third, that it be taken possession of not by an empty ceremony 
but by labor and cultivation, for this is the only sign of owner¬ 
ship which, in default of legal title, should be respected by 
others. 

In fact, in according to necessity and labor the right of the 
first occupant, is it not going as far as would be justifiable? 
Can the limits of this right be defined? Would it suffice to set 
foot upon common territory, and to profess immediately to be 
its master? Would it be enough to have the force to remove 
other people for a moment, in order to take from them the right 
ever to return? How can a man or people seize upon an im¬ 
mense territory, and deprive all the rest of mankind of it, other¬ 
wise than by punishable usurpation, for they take from other 
men the dwelling-place and food which nature gives them in 
common ? 

When Nunez Balboa took, upon the shore, possession of the 
South Seas and all South America, in the name of the Crown 
of Castile, was that enough to dispossess all the inhabitants and 
to exclude from it all the princes of the world? Upon such a 
footing these ceremonies multiplied uselessly; and the Catholic 
king had only suddenly to take possession of the whole universe, 
cutting off only from his empire what had previously been pos¬ 
sessed by other princes. 

It may be conceived how the lands of individuals united and 
contiguous become public territory, and how the right of sov¬ 
ereignty, extending from the subjects to the lands which they 
occupy, becomes at the same time real and personal; which 
places the possessors in a state of greater dependence, and makes 
of their force itself a guaranty of their fidelity; an advantage 
which seems not to have been appreciated by monarchs of for¬ 
mer times, who called themselves kings of the Persians, of the 
Scythians, of the Macedonians, seeming to regard themselves as 
chiefs of men rather than masters of the country. Those of 
to-day call themselves more clearly kings of France, Spain, 
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England. In thus holding the territory, they are quite sure 
of holding the inhabitants. 

What is singular in this alienation is that, far from despoiling 
the individual in accepting his property, the community assures 
him of its legitimate possession; it changes usurpation into a 
veritable right, and enjoyment into ownership. 

The owners now being considered as depositories of the public 
property, their rights being respected by all the members of the 
state and maintained with all their force against the stranger,— 
by a transfer which is advantageous to the public and more so to 
themselves, they have,-so to speak, acquired all that they have 
given: a paradox easily explained by the distinction of rights 
which the sovereign and the proprietor have over the same 
property, as will be seen later. 

It might happen, too, that men began to unite together before 
possessing anything, and that taking possession of a territory 
sufficient for all, they mi joy it in common, or divide it among 
themselves either equally or in the proportions established by 
the sovereign. In whatever way the acquisition is made, the 
right which each individual has over his own property is subor¬ 
dinate to the right which the community has over all; without 
this there would be neither solidity in the social tie, nor real 
force in the exercise of sovereignty. 

I will finish this chapter and this book by a statement, which 
must serve as the basis of all social systems; it is that, instead 
of destroying natural equality, the fundamental compact sub¬ 
stitutes, on the contrary, a moral and legitimate equality for 
that which nature may have given of physical inequality among 
men; and while they may be unequal in strength or genius, they 
become equal by agreement and right. . . , 3 

I. The General Will is Indestructible .—As long as men 
united together look upon themselves as a single body, they have 
but one will relating to the common preservation and general 
welfare. Then all the energies of the state are vigorous and 
simple; its maxims are clear and luminous; there are no mixed, 
contradictory interests; the common prosperity shows itself 
everywhere, and requires only good sense to be appreciated. 

3 Under bad governments this equality is only apparent and illusory; 
it serves only to maintain the poor in his misery and the rich in his 
usurpation. In fact laws are always useful to those who possess, and 
injurious to those who have nothing; from which it follows that the social 
state is advantageous to man only when he has some property, and that 
no one has too much. 
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Peace, union, and equality are enemies of political subtleties. 
Upright, honest men are difficult to deceive, because of their 
simplicity; decoys and pretexts do not impose upon them, they 
are not cunning enough to be dupes. When we see among the 
happiest people in the world troops of peasants regulating the 
affairs of state under an oak, and conducting themselves wisely, 
can we help despising the refinements of other nations, who 
make themselves illustrious and miserable with so much art an$ 
mystery ? 

A state thus governed has need of few laws; and, in propor¬ 
tion as it becomes necessary to promulgate new ones this neces¬ 
sity will be universally recognized. The first to propose them 
will say only what all have already felt,—and it requires neither 
intrigues nor eloquence to cause to become laws what each has 
already resolved upon, as soon as he can be sure that others 
will do likewise. 

What deceives reasoners is that, seeing only those states which 
are badly constituted from their origin, they are struck with 
the impossibility of maintaining such a policy: they smile to 
think of the foolish things which the people of London or Paris 
might be persuaded to do by an adroit, insinuating rogue. They 
do not know that Cromwell would have been put in irons by 
the people of Berne, and that the Duke of Beaufort would have 
been disciplined by the Genevese. 

But when the social knot begins to relax, and the state to 
weaken, when individual interests commence to be felt, and 
small societies to influence the great, the common interest 
changes and finds opponents: unanimity no longer rules in the 
suffrages; the general will is no longer the will of all; contra¬ 
dictions and debates arise, and the best counsel does not prevail 
without dispute. 

Finally, when the state, near its fall, exists only by a vain 
and illusory form, when the social tie is broken in all hearts; 
when the vilest interests flaunt boldly in the sacred name of the 
public welfare, then the general will becomes silent; all being 
guided by secret motives think no more like citizens than if the 
state had never existed. Iniquitous decrees are passed falsely 
under the name of law, which have for object individual inter¬ 
ests only. 

Does it follow that the general will is annihilated or cor¬ 
rupted? No; it is always constant, inalterable, and pure; but it 
is subordinated to others which overbalance it. Each in detach- 
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ing his interest from the common interest, sees that he cannot 
separate it entirely; but his part of the public misfortune seems 
nothing to him compared to the exclusive good which he thinks 
he has appropriated to himself. This particular good excepted, 
he desires the general well-being for his own interest as strongly 
as any other. Even in selling his vote for money he has not 
extinguished in himself the general will—he eludes it. The 
fault which he commits is in evading the question and answer¬ 
ing something which has not been asked him; instead of saying 
by his vote, “It is advantageous to the state,” he says, “It is 
advantageous to such a man or party that such or such counsel 
prevails.” The law of public order in assemblies is not so much 
to maintain the general will there, as to see that it is always 
interrogated and always answers. 

I should have here many reflections to make upon the simple 
right to vote upon each act of sovereignty, a right which nothing 
can take from citizens, and upon the right to think, to propose, 
to divide, to discuss, which the government has always taken 
great care to allow only to its members; but this important 
matter will require a separate treatise, and I cannot consider it 
fully here. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Compare and contrast Rousseau’s theory of primitive society and 
of the social contract with Hobbes, above, pp. 146 ft. 

2. Which view of slavery do you prefer, that of Grotius or that of 
Rousseau, and why? 

3. What do you think of Rousseau’s idea of war in the light of 
present-day pacifism? Would Rousseau support the movement 
to outlaw war today? 

4. What is Rousseau’s conception of sovereignty. Do you agree 
with his view? Why or why not? 

5. What important change is produced in man by the civil state? 

6. Discuss Rousseau’s theory of property. Compare and contrast 
it with the communistic theory. 

7. What is the general will , according to Rousseau? What use 
does he make of this conception? What bearing would this 
idea have on the doctrine of the divine right of kinds? 


CHAPTER XYII 


IMMANUEL KANT 

I. The Origin and General Character of the Critical 
Philosophy 

(Translations by John Pentland Mahaffy and John Horace 
Bernard , and Norman Kemp Smith). 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection comprises pp. 3-8 of Immanuel Kant’s Prolegomena 
to any Future Metaphysic, as translated by J. P. Mahaffy and 
J. H. Bernard, published by Macmillan and Co., and pp. 22-27 of The 
Critique of Pure Reason , as translated by Norman Kemp Smith, 
published by Macmillan and Co. The last part of the selection is a 
part of the Preface to the second German edition of The Critique 
of Pure Reason. 

Kant stresses the significance of ITume’s attack on metaphysics. 
He expounds Hume’s theory of causality briefly, and points out that 
Hume’s opponents in England completely misunderstood him. In 
appealing to common sense these opponents were appealing to that 
which “has no right to judge at all” on a matter of this kind. Kant 
next explains how Hume aroused him from his “dogmatic slumber,” 
and how he undertook to deduce the categories, not from experience, 
as Hume had done, but from the understanding in its purity before 
experience. In this way what he admits to be “the dry, obscure, 
opposed to all ordinary notions, and moreover voluminous” Critique 
of Pure Reason developed. 

Kant compares himself to Copernicus. Instead of taking the object 
as the most important factor in knowledge, around which everything 
else revolves, he took the subject as the central factor in knowledge, 
and made everything else conform to the a priori elements inherent 
in the knower from the beginning. By so doing he found it possible 
to explain how knowledge in science is possible, and to set forth the 
a priori or necessary principles in the structure of the knowing mind 
on which it rests. (See the diagram on page 456.) At the same time 
he discovered the impossibility of using these concepts to develop a 
metaphysics. The knowing machinery of the mind is restricted to 
phenomena and we must use the practical data of reason to reach 
the noumenal world. 

The Critique of Pure Reason is not itself a system of metaphysics 
but “it marks out the whole plan of that science, both with respect 
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to its limits, and to its internal organization.” He admits that the 
chief function of the work is negative and critical, but he insists that 
it is also positive and constructive in so far as it sets definite limits 
within which theoretical knowledge is confined. In the concluding 
paragraph he clearly and succinctly summarizes his position. 

Since the Essays of Locke and Leibnitz, or rather since the 
origin of metaphysic so far as we know its history, nothing has 
ever happened which might have been more decisive to the 
fortunes of the science than the attack made upon it by David 
Ilume. He threw no light on this species of knowledge, but he 
certainly struck a spark from which light might have been ob¬ 
tained, had it caught a proper substance to nurture and develop 
the flame. 

Hume started chiefly from a single but important concept in 
Metaphysic—that of Cause and Effect (including the deduced 
notions of action and power). He calls on reason, which pre¬ 
tends to have generated this notion from itself, to answer him 
with what right it thinks anything to be so constituted, that if 
granted, something else must necessarily be granted thereby; 
for this is the meaning of the concept of cause. He demon¬ 
strated irresistibly that it was perfectly impossible for reason 
to think such a combination by means of concepts and a priori 
—a combination that contains necessity. We cannot at all see 
why, in consequence of the existence of one thing, another must 
necessarily exist, or how the concept of such a combination can 
arise a priori . Hence he inferred, that reason was altogether 
deluded by this concept, which it considered erroneously as one 
of its children, whereas in reality the concept was nothing but 
the bastard offspring of the imagination, impregnated by ex¬ 
perience, and so bringing certain representations under the Law 
of Association. The subjective necessity, that is, the custom 
which so arises, is then substituted for an objective necessity 
from real knowledge. Hence he inferred that the reason had 
no power to think such combinations, even generally, because 
its concepts would then be mere inventions, and all its pretended 
a priori cognitions nothing but common experiences marked 
with a false stamp. In plain language there is not, and cannot 
be, any such thing as metaphysic at all. This conclusion, how¬ 
ever hasty and mistaken, was at least founded upon investiga¬ 
tion, and the investigation deserved to have suggested to the 
brighter spirits of his day a combined attempt at a happy solu¬ 
tion of the problem proposed by him, if such solution were pos- 
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sible. Thus a complete reform of the science must have re¬ 
sulted. 

But the perpetual hard fate of metaphysic would not allow 
him to be understood. We cannot without a certain sense of 
pain consider how utterly his opponents, Keid, Oswald, Beattie, 
and even Priestley, missed the point of the problem. For while 
they were ever assuming as conceded what he doubted, and 
demonstrating with eagerness and often with arrogance what 
he never thought of disputing, they so overlooked his indication 
towards a better state of things, that everything remained un¬ 
disturbed in its old condition. 

The question was not whether the concept of cause was right, 
useful, and even indispensable with regard to our knowledge of 
nature, for this Hume had never doubted. But the question to 
which Hume expected an answer was this, whether that con¬ 
cept could be thought by the reason a priori, and whether it 
consequently possessed an inner truth, independent of all ex¬ 
perience, and therefore applied more widely than to the mere 
objects of experience. It was surely a question concerning the 
origin , not concerning the indispensable use of the concept. 
Had the former question been determined, the conditions of the 
use and valid application of the concept would have been given 
ipso facto. 

But the opponents of the great thinker should have probed 
very deeply into the nature of the reason, so far as it concerns 
pure thinking, if they would satisfy the conditions of the prob¬ 
lem—a task which did not suit them. They therefore discov¬ 
ered a more convenient means of putting on a bold face without 
any proper insight into the question, by appealing to the com¬ 
mon sense of mankind. It is indeed a great gift of God, to pos¬ 
sess right, or (as they now call it) plain common sense. But 
this common sense must be shown practically, by well-con¬ 
sidered and reasonable thoughts and words, not by appealing to 
it as an oracle, when you can advance nothing rational in justi¬ 
fication of yourself. To appeal to common sense, when insight 
and science fail, and no sooner—this is one of the subtile dis¬ 
coveries of modern times, by means of which the most vapid 
babbler can safely enter the lists with the most thorough-going 
thinker, and hold his own. But as long as a particle of insight 
remains, no one would think of having recourse to this subter¬ 
fuge. For what is it, but an appeal to the opinion of the multi¬ 
tude, of whose applause the philosopher is ashamed, while the 
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popular and superficial man glories and confides in it ? I 
should think Hume might fairly have laid as much claim to 
sound sense as Beattie, and besides to a critical understanding 
(such as the latter did not possess), which keeps common sense 
within such limits as to prevent it from speculating, or, if it 
does speculate, keeps it from wishing to decide when it cannot 
satisfy itself concerning its own principles. By this means alone 
can common sense remain sound sense. Chisels and hammers 
may suffice to work a piece of wood, but for steel-engraving we 
require a special instrument. Thus common sense and specula¬ 
tive understanding are each serviceable in their own way, the 
former in judgments which apply immediately to experience, 
the latter when we judge universally from mere concepts, as in 
metaphysic, where that which calls itself (often per antiphrasin) 
sound common sense has no right to judge at all. 

I honestly confess, the suggestion of David Hume was the 
very thing, which many years ago first interrupted my dogmatic 
slumber, and gave my investigations in the field of speculative 
philosophy quite a new direction. I was far from following him 
in all his conclusions, which only resulted from his regarding 
not the whole of his problem, but a part, which by itself can 
give us no information. If we start from a well-founded, but 
undeveloped, thought, which another has bequeathed to us, 
we may well hope by continued reflection to advance farther 
than the acute man, to whom we owe the first spark of light. 

I therefore first tried whether Hume’s objection could not be 
put into a general form, and soon found that the concept of 
the connexion of cause and effect was by no means the only one 
by which the understanding thinks the connexion of things 
a priori, but rather that metaphysic consists altogether of such 
connexions. I sought to make certain of their number, and 
when I had succeeded in this to my expectation, by starting 
from a single principle, I proceeded to the deduction of these 
concepts, which I was now certain were not deduced from ex¬ 
perience, as Hume had apprehended, but sprang from the pure 
understanding. This deduction, which seemed impossible to 
my acute predecessor, which had never even occurred to any 
one else, though they were all using the concepts unsuspiciously 
without questioning the basis of their objective validity—this 
deduction was the most difficult task ever undertaken in aid of 
metaphysic. More especially, no existing metaphysic could 
assist me in the least, because this deduction must prove the 
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very possibility of metaphysie. But as soon as I bad succeeded 
in solving Hume’s problem not merely in a particular case, but 
with respect to the whole faculty of pure reason, I could pro¬ 
ceed safely, though slowly, to determine the whole sphere of 
pure reason completely and from general principles, in its 
bounds, as well as in its contents. This was what metaphysie 
required, in order to construct its system safely. 

But I fear that the carrying out of Hume’s problem in its 
widest extent (viz. my Kritik of the Pure Beason) will fare as 
the problem itself fared, when first proposed. It will be mis¬ 
judged because it is misunderstood, and misunderstood because 
men choose to skim through the book, and not to think through 
it—a disagreeable task, because the work is dry, obscure, op¬ 
posed to all ordinary notions, and moreover voluminous. I 
confess, however, I did not expect to hear from philosophers 
complaints of want of popularity, entertainment, and facility, 
when the existence of a highly esteemed and to us indispensable 
cognition is at stake, which cannot be established otherwise 
than by the strictest rules of scholastic accuracy. Popularity 
may follow, but is inadmissible at the commencement. . . . 

Hitherto it has been assumed that all our knowledge must 
conform to objects. But all attempts to extend our knowledge 
of objects by establishing something in regard to them a priori, 
by means of concepts, have, on this assumption, ended in failure. 
We must therefore make trial whether we may not have more 
success in the tasks of metaphysics, if we suppose that objects 
must conform to our knowledge. This would agree better with 
what is desired, namely, that it should be possible to have 
knowledge a priori, determining something in regard to them 
prior to their being given. We should then be proceeding pre¬ 
cisely on the lines of Copernicus’ primary hypothesis, (mit clen 
ersten Gedanken des Kopernikus.) Failing of satisfactory 
progress in explaining the movements of the heavenly bodies on 
the supposition that they all revolved round the spectator, he 
tried whether he might not have better success if he made the 
spectator to revolve and the stars to remain at rest. A similar 
experiment can be tried in metaphysics, as regards the intuition 
of objects. If intuition must conform to the constitution of the 
objects, I do not see how we could know anything of the latter 
a priori; but if the object (as object of the sense) must conform 
to the constitution of our faculty of intuition, I have no diffi¬ 
culty in conceiving such a possibility. Since I cannot rest in 
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these intuitions if they are to become known, but must relate 
them as representations to something as their object, and deter¬ 
mine this latter through them, either I must assume that the 
concepts, by means of which I obtain this determination, con¬ 
form to the object, or else I assume that the objects, or what is 
the same thing, that the experience in which alone, as given 
objects, they can be known, conform to the concepts. In the 
former case, I am again in the same perplexity as to how I can 
know anything a priori in regard to the objects. In the latter 
case the outlook is more hopeful. For experience is itself a 
species of knowledge which involves understanding; and un¬ 
derstanding has rules which I must presuppose as being in me 
prior to objects being given to me, and therefore as being a 
priori . They find expression in a priori concepts to which all 
objects of experience necessarily conform, and with which they 
must agree. As regards objects which are thought solely 
through reason, and indeed as necessary, but which can never 
—at least not in the manner in which reason thinks them— 
be given in experience, the attempts at thinking them (for they 
must admit of being thought) will furnish an excellent test of 
what we are adopting as our new method of thought, namely, 
that we can know a priori of things only what we ourselves put 
into them . 1 

This experiment succeeds as well as could be desired, and 
promises to metaphysics, in its first part—the part that is occu¬ 
pied with those concepts a priori to which the corresponding 
objects, commensurate with them, can be given in experience— 
the secure path of a science. For the new point of view enables 
us to explain how there can be knowledge a priori; and, in addi¬ 
tion, to furnish satisfactory proofs of the laws which form the 

1 This method, modelled on that of the student of nature, consists in 
looking for the elements of pure reason in what admits of confirmation or 
refutation by experiment. Now the propositions of pure reason, especially 
if they venture out beyond all limits of possible experience, cannot be 
brought to the test through any experiment with their objects , as in nat¬ 
ural science. In dealing with those concepts and principles which we adopt 
a priori , all that we can do is to contrive that they be used for viewing 
objects from two different points of view—on the one hand, in connection 
with experience, as objects of the senses and of the understanding, and on 
the other hand, for the isolated reason that strives to transcend all (read¬ 
ing, with Adickes, iiber alle for iiber ) limits of experience, as objects 
which are thought merely. If, when things are viewed from this twofold 
standpoint, we find that there is agreement with the principle of pure 
reason, but that when we regard them only from a single point of view 
reason is involved in unavoidable self-conflict, the experiment decides in 
favour of the correctness of this distinction. 
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a priori basis of nature, regarded as the sum of the objects of 
experience—neither achievement being possible on the procedure 
hitherto followed. But this deduction of our power of knowing 
a priori, in the first part of metaphysics, has a consequence 
which is startling, and which has the appearance of being highly 
prejudicial to the whole purpose of metaphysics, as dealt with 
in the second part. For we are brought to the conclusion that 
we can never transcend the limits of possible experience, though 
that is precisely what this science is concerned, above all else, 
to achieve. This situation yields, however, just the very ex¬ 
periment by which, indirectly, we are enabled to prove the 
truth of this first estimate of our a priori knowledge of reason, 
namely, that such knowledge has to do only with appearances, 
and must leave the thing in itself ( die Sadie an sidi selbst) as 
indeed real per se, but as not known by us. F'or what neces¬ 
sarily forces us to transcend the limits of experience and of all 
appearances is the unconditioned, which reason, by necessity 
and by right, demands in things in themselves, as required to 
complete the series of conditions. If, then, on the supposition that 
our empirical knowledge conforms to objects as things in them¬ 
selves, we find that the unconditioned cannot be thought with¬ 
out contradiction, and that when, on the other hand, we suppose 
that our representation of things, as they are given to us, does 
not conform to these things as they are in themselves, but that 
these objects, as appearances, conform to our mode of repre¬ 
sentation, the contradiction vanishes; and if, therefore, we thus 
find that the unconditioned is not to be met with in things, so 
far as we know them, that is, so far as they are given to us, but 
only so far as we do not know them, that is, so far as they are 
things in themselves, we are justified in concluding that what 
we at first assumed for the purposes of experiment is now defi¬ 
nitely confirmed . 2 But when all progress in the field of the 
supersensible has thus been denied to speculative reason, it is 
still open to us to enquire whether, in the practical knowledge 
of reason, data may not be found sufficient to determine reason's 

2 This experiment of pure reason bears a great similarity to what in 
chemistry is sometimes entitled the experiment of reduction, or more 
usually the synthetic process. The analysis of the metaphysician separates 
pure a prion knowledge into two very heterogeneous elements, namely, the 
knowledge of things as appearances, and the knowledge of things in them¬ 
selves; his dialectic combines these two again, in harmony with the neces¬ 
sary idea of the unconditioned demanded by reason, ana finds that this 
harmony can never be obtained except through the above distinction, which 
must therefore be accepted. 
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transcendent concept of the unconditioned, and so to enable us, 
in accordance with the wish of metaphysics, and by means of 
knowledge that is possible a priori, though only from a practical 
point of view, to pass beyond the limits of all possible experi¬ 
ence. Speculative reason has thus at least made room for such 
an extension; and if it must at the same time leave it empty, 
yet none the less we are at liberty, indeed we are summoned, 
to take occupation of it, if we can, by practical data of reason . 3 

This attempt to alter the procedure which has hitherto pre¬ 
vailed in metaphysics, by completely revolutionising it in ac¬ 
cordance with the example set by the geometers and physicists, 
forms indeed the main purpose of this critique of pure specula¬ 
tive reason. It is a treatise on the method, not a system of the 
science itself. But at the same time it marks out the whole plan 
of the science, both as regards its limits and as regards its entire 
internal structure. For pure speculative reason has this pecu¬ 
liarity, that it can measure its powers according to the differ¬ 
ent ways in which it chooses the objects of its thinking, and can 
also give an exhaustive enumeration of the various ways in 
which it propounds its problems, and so is able, nay bound, to 
trace the complete outline of a system of metaphysics. As re¬ 
gards the first point, nothing in a priori knowledge can be as¬ 
cribed to objects save what the thinking subject derives from 
itself; as regards the second point, pure reason, so far as the 
principles of its knowledge are concerned, is a quite separate 
self-subsistent unity, in which, as in an organised body, every 
member exists for every other, and all for the sake of each, so 
that no principle can safely be taken in any one relation, unless 
it has been investigated in the entirety of its relations to the 
whole employment of pure reason. Consequently, metaphysics 
has also this singular advantage, such as falls to the lot of no 
other science which deals with objects (for logic is concerned 

3 Similarly, the fundamental laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies 
gave established certainty to what Copernicus had at first assumed only as 
an hypothesis, and at the same time yielded proof of the invisible force 
(the Newtonian attraction) which holds the universe together. The latter 
would have remained for ever undiscovered if Copernicus had not dared, in 
a manner contradictory of the senses, but yet true, to seek the observed 
movements, not in the heavenly bodies, but in the spectator. The change 
in point of view, analogous to this hypothesis, which is expounded in the 
Critique, I put forward in this preface as an hypothesis only, in order to 
draw attention to the character of these first attempts at such a change, 
which are always hypothetical. But in the Critique itself it will be jnoved, 
apodeictically not hypothetically, from the nature of our representations 
of space and time and from the elementary concepts of the understanding. 
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only with the form of thought in general), that should it, 
through this critique, be set upon the secure path of a science, 
it is capable of acquiring exhaustive knowledge of its entire 
field. Metaphysics has to deal only with principles, and with 
the limits of their employment as determined by these principles 
themselves, and it can therefore finish its work and bequeath it 
to posterity as a capital to which no addition can be made. 
Since it is a fundamental science, it is under obligation to 
achieve this completeness. We must be able to say of it: nil 
actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum. 

But, it will be asked, what sort of a treasure is this that we 
propose to bequeath to posterity? What is the value of the 
metaphysics that is alleged to be thus purified by criticism and 
established once for all ? On a cursory view of the present work 
it may seem that its results are merely negative, warning us that 
we must never venture with speculative reason beyond the limits 
of experience. Such is in fact its primary use. But such teach¬ 
ing at once acquires a positive value when we recognise that 
the principles with which speculative reason ventures out be¬ 
yond its proper limits do not in effect extend the employment 
of reason, but, as we find on closer scrutiny, inevitably narrow 
it. These principles properly belong (not to reason but) to 
sensibility, and when thus employed they threaten to make 
the bounds of sensibility coextensive with the real, and so to 
supplant reason in its pure (practical) employment. So far, 
therefore, as our Critique limits speculative reason, it is indeed 
negative; but since it thereby removes an obstacle which stands 
in the way of the employment of practical reason, nay threatens 
to destroy it, it has in reality a positive and very important use. 
At least this is so, immediately we are convinced that there is 
an absolutely necessary practical employment of pure reason— 
the moral —in which it inevitably goes beyond the limits of sen¬ 
sibility. Though (practical) reason, in thus proceeding, re¬ 
quires no assistance from speculative reason, it must yet be as¬ 
sured against its opposition, that reason may not be brought 
into conflict with itself. To deny that the service which the 
Critique renders is positive in character, would thus be like say¬ 
ing that the police are of no positive benefit, inasmuch as their 
main business is merely to prevent the violence of which citi¬ 
zens stand in mutual fear, in order that each may pursue his 
vocation in peace and security. That space and time are only 
forms of sensible intuition, and so only conditions of the exist- 
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ence of things as appearances; that, moreover, we have no con¬ 
cepts of understanding, and consequently no elements for the 
knowledge of things, save in so far as intuition can be given 
corresponding to these concepts; and that we can therefore have 
no knowledge of any object as thing in itself, but only in so far 
as it 4 is an object of sensible intuition, that is, an appearance 
—all this is proved in the analytical part of the Critique. Thus 
it does indeed follow that all possible speculative knowledge of 
reason is limited to mere objects of experience. But our further 
contention must also be duly borne in mind, namely, that 
though we cannot know these objects as things in themselves, we 
must yet be in position at least to think them as things in them¬ 
selves ; 5 otherwise we should be landed in the absurd conclusion 
that there can be appearance without anything that appears. 

II. The Distinction between Analytic and Synthetic 
Judgments 

(Translated by John Pentlancl Mahaffy and John Horace 

Bernard) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the Prolegomena (see above), pp. 13-18. 

Kant holds that the peculiarity of any cognition, presented as a 
science, lies either in its object, or in the sources of the cognition or 
in the kind of cognition or in all three. The sources of metaphysical 
cognition are not empirical for it deals with what lies beyond experi¬ 
ence. Hence its source must be in the understanding itself or be 
a priori. But such judgments may be either analytical or synthetical. 
Each is defined and exemplified. Kant points out that the law of 
contradiction is the basis of all analytical judgments. Synthetic 
judgments are either empirical or a priori, and all mathematical judg¬ 
ments are a priori synthetical judgments. “They must be subject to 
the law of contradiction/’ but they also require another principle to 
explain their synthetic character. He illustrates such judgments with 
the mathematical proposition, 7 -j- 5 = 12. 

4 Beading, with Erdmann, er for es. 

a To know an object I must be able to prove its possibility, either from 
its actuality as attested by experience, or a priori by means of reason. 
But I can think whatever I please, provided only that I do not contradict 
myself, that is, provided my concept is a possible thought. This suffices 
for the possibility of the concept, even though I may not be able to 
answer for there being, in the sum of all possibilities, an object correspond¬ 
ing to it. But something more is required before I can ascribe to such 
a concept objective validity, that is, real possibility; the former possibility 
is merely logical. This something more need not, however, be sought in 
the theoretical sources of knowledge; it may lie in those that are practical. 
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If we wish to present a cognition as a science, we must first 
determine accurately the features which no other science has in 
common with it—in fact its peculiarity, otherwise the bounda¬ 
ries of all sciences become confused, and none of them can be 
treated thoroughly according to its nature. 

This peculiarity may consist of a simple difference of object, 
or of the sources of cognition, or of the kind of cognition, or 
perhaps of all three conjointly. On this, therefore, depends the 
idea of a possible science and its territory. 

First, as concerns the sources of metaphysical cognition, its 
very concept implies that they cannot be empirical. Its prin¬ 
ciples (including not only its fundamental judgments, but its 
fundamental concepts) must never be derived from experience. 
It must not be physical but metaphysical knowledge, viz. knowl¬ 
edge lying beyond experience. It can therefore have for its 
basis neither external experience, which is the source of physics 
proper, nor internal, which is the basis of empirical psychology. 
It is therefore a priori knowledge, coming from pure Under¬ 
standing and pure Reason. . . . 

a. — Of the Distinction between Analytical and Synthetical 
Judgments in general. The peculiarity of its sources demands 
that metaphysical cognition must consist of nothing but a priori 
judgments. But whatever be their origin, or their logical form, 
there is a distinction in judgments, as to their content, accord¬ 
ing to which they are either merely explicative, adding nothing 
to the content of the cognition, or ampliative, increasing the 
given cognition: the former may be called analytical, the latter 
synthetical, judgments. 

Analytical judgments express nothing in the predicate but 
what has been already actually thought in the concept of the 
subject, though not so distinctly or with the same (full) con¬ 
sciousness. When I say: All bodies are extended, I have not 
amplified in the least my concept of body, but have only ana¬ 
lysed it, as extension was really thought to belong to that concept 
before the judgment was made, though it was not expressed; 
this judgment is therefore analytical. On the contrary, this 
judgment, All bodies have weight, contains in its predicate 
something not actually thought in the general concept of body; 
it amplifies my knowledge by adding something to my concept, 
and must therefore be called synthetical. 

b. — The Common Principle of all Analytical Judgments is the 
Law of Contradiction . All analytical judgments depend wholly 
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on the law of Contradiction, and are in their natnre a priori 
cognitions, whether the concepts that supply them with matter 
be empirical or not. For the predicate of an affirmative analyti¬ 
cal judgment is already contained in the concept of the subject, 
of which it cannot be denied without contradiction. In the 
same way its opposite is necessarily denied of the subject in an 
analytical, but negative, judgment, by the same law of contra¬ 
diction. Such is the nature of the judgments: all bodies are 
extended, and no bodies are unextended. 

For this very reason all analytical judgments are a priori 
even when the concepts are empirical, as, for example, Gold is 
a yellow metal; for to know this I require no experience beyond 
my concept of gold as a yellow metal: it is, in fact, the very 
concept, and I need only analyse it, without looking beyond it 
elsewhere. 

c .—Synthetical Judgments require a different Principle from 
the Law of Contradiction . There are synthetical a posteriori 
judgments of empirical origin; but there are also others which 
are certain a priori, and which spring from pure Understand¬ 
ing and Reason. Yet they both agree in this, that they cannot 
possibly spring from the principle of analysis, or the law of 
contradiction, alone; they require a quite different principle, 
though, from whatever they may be deduced, they must be 
subject to the law of contradiction, which must never be vio¬ 
lated, even though everything cannot be deduced from it,. I 
shall first classify synthetical judgments. 

1. Empirical Judgments are always synthetical. For it would 
be absurd to base an analytical judgment on experience, as our 
concept suffices for the purpose without requiring any testimony 
from experience. That body is extended, is a judgment estab¬ 
lished a priori, and not an empirical judgment. For before ap¬ 
pealing to experience, we already have all the conditions of the 
judgment in the concept (of the subject), from which we have 
but to elicit the predicate according to the law of contradiction, 
and thereby to become conscious of the necessity of the judg¬ 
ment, which experience could not even teach us. 

2. Mathematical Judgments are all synthetical. This fact 
seems hitherto to have altogether escaped the observation of 
those who have analysed the human reason; it even seems 
directly opposed to all their conjectures, though incon¬ 
testably certain, and most important in its consequences. For as 
it was found that the conclusions of mathematicians all proceed 
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according to the law of contradiction (as is demanded by all 
apodeictic certainty), men persuaded themselves that the axioms 
(fundamental principles) were known from the same law. This 
was a great mistake, for a synthetical proposition can indeed be 
comprehended according to the law of contradiction, but only 
by presupposing another synthetical proposition from which it 
follows, never in itself. 

First of all, we must observe that all proper mathematical 
judgments are a priori, and not empirical, because they carry 
with them necessity, which cannot be obtained from experience. 
But if this be not conceded to me, very good; I shall confine my 
assertion to pure Mathematics, the very notion of which implies 
that it contains pure a priori and not empirical cognitions. 

It might at first be thought that the proposition 7 + 5 = 12 
is a mere analytical judgment, following from the concept of 
the sum of seven and five, according to the law of contradiction. 
But on closer examination it appears that the concept of the sum 
of 7 + 5 contains merely their union in a single number, with¬ 
out its being at all thought what the particular number is that 
unites them. The concept of twelve is by no means thought by 
merely thinking of the combination of seven and five; and 
analyse this possible sum as we may, we shall not discover 
twelve in the concept. We must go beyond these concepts, 
by calling to our aid the intuition corresponding to one of them, 
say our five fingers, or five [visible] points (as Segner did in his 
arithmetic), and we must add successively the units of the five 
given in the intuition to the concept of seven. Hence our con¬ 
cept is really amplified by the proposition 7 + 5 = 12, and we 
add to the first a second, not thought in it. Arithmetical judg¬ 
ments are therefore always synthetical, and the more plainly 
according as we take larger numbers; for in such cases it is clear 
that, however closely we analyse our concepts without calling 
intuition to our aid, we can never find the sum by such mere 
dissection. 

Just as little is any principle of geometry analytical. That a 
straight line is the shortest between two points, is a synthetical 
proposition. For my concept of straight contains nothing of 
quantity, but only a quality. The attribute of shortness is 
therefore altogether additional, and not obtainable by any anal¬ 
ysis of the concept. Intuition, which alone makes the synthesis 
possible, must here also be brought in to assist us. 

23. Some other principles, assumed by geometers, are indeed 
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actually analytical, and depend on the law of contradiction; 
but they only serve, as identical propositions, in the chain of 
method, and not as principles, ex. gr. a = a, the whole is equal 
to itself, or a + b > a, the whole is greater than its part. And 
yet even these, though they are recognised as valid from mere 
concepts, are only admitted in mathematics, because they can 
be represented in intuition. . . . 

III. The Ideality of Space and Time 
(Translated by Norman Kemp Smith) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is the first and second sections of the “Transcendental 
Aesthetic” of The Critique of Pure Reason , Norman Kemp Smith’s 
translation, pp. 67-78. It is reprinted here with the permission of 
The Macmillan Company. Some footnotes are here omitted. 

Time and space are the forms of the inner and outer sense and 
neither of them can be perceived. This fact gives rise to three theories 
of their nature: (i) that they are real beings, (ii) that they are 
relations between real beings independent of perception, and (iii) 
that they are relations inherent in the subject as the preconditions of 
experience. Considering space first, Kant shows that it cannot be an 
object because it has to be presupposed before an object can be known 
or even be possible. Unless this were true mathematics would lack 
universal validity. Like ordinary sense perceptions the principles of 
mathematics would be purely relative and transitory. Nor is space 
a relation between real beings, for we can only conceive of one space 
whereas there are many perceived spatial relations. Consequently 
there must be a pure form of space to make these perceptions 
possible. The infinity of space is further proof of this, for experience 
is finite and never reveals an infinite. 

Kant concludes that “space is nothing but the form of all phenomena 
of the external senses, the subjective condition of our sensibility.” 
This means that it is a part of the human knowing machine (see 
chart on page 456) and does not exist as a thing in itself apart from 
human experience. This Kant calls the ideality of space . He holds 
that space is unique in being the only a priori form of outer experience 
or sensibility. Colors, tastes and other sense qualities depend on 
sensation whereas space refers to the pure form of experience only 
and involves no empirical content whatsoever. What things in them¬ 
selves are, apart from experience, we can and need never know. 

Time is unique in being the a priori form of inner experience or 
sensibility. Like space, time is necessary to phenomena. Succession 
is the one dimension of time. Different times cannot exist at the same 
time. This is a synthetic judgment about the nature of time, not 
derivable from experience. Like space time is infinite, and this 
proves that it is a pure form of sensibility. 

From this Kant concludes that time is also ideal and not an object 
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independent of human experience. Time is nothing apart from 
experience, but nothing can appear to a human being and become 
a phenomenon except in time. “All objects of the senses are in time 
and stand necessarily in relations of time.” Time is objectively valid, 
but transcendental and ideal, like space. Neither space nor time is illu¬ 
sion of the type of sense-deception. 

Space 

Metaphysical Exposition of this Concept. —By means of outer 
sense, a property of our mind, we represent to ourselves objects 
as outside us, and all without exception in space. In space their 
shape, magnitude, and relation to one another are determined 
or determinable. Inner sense, by means of which the mind in¬ 
tuits itself or its inner state, yields indeed no intuition of the 
soul itself as an object; but there is nevertheless a determinate 
form (namely, time) in which alone the intuition of inner states 
is possible, and everything which belongs to inner determina¬ 
tions is therefore represented in relations of time. Time cannot 
be outwardly intuited, any more than space can be intuited as 
something in us. What, then, are space and time? Are they 
real existences? Are they only determinations or relations of 
things, yet such as would belong to things even if they were not 
intuited? Or are space and time such that they belong only to 
the form of intuition, and therefore to the subjective constitu¬ 
tion of our mind, apart from which they could not be ascribed to 
anything whatsoever ? In order to obtain light upon these ques¬ 
tions, let us first give an exposition of the concept of space. By 
exposition (expositio ) I mean the clear, though not necessarily 
exhaustive, representation of that which belongs to a concept; 
the exposition is metaphysical when it contains that which ex¬ 
hibits the concept as given a priori. 

1. Space is not an empirical concept which has been derived 
from outer experiences. For in order that certain sensations 
be referred to something outside me (that is, to something in 
another region of space from that in which I find myself), and 
similarly in order that I may be able to represent them as out¬ 
side and alongside one another, and accordingly as not only 
different but as in different places, the representation of space 
must be presupposed. The representation of space cannot, 
therefore, be empirically obtained from the relations of outer 
appearance. On the contrary, this outer experience is itself 
possible at all only through that representation. 
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2. Space is a necessary a priori representation, which under¬ 
lies all outer intuitions. AVe can never represent to ourselves 
the absence of space, though we can quite well think it as empty 
of objects. It must therefore be regarded as the condition of 
the possibility of appearances, and not as a determination de¬ 
pendent upon them. It is an a priori representation, which 
necessarily underlies outer appearances. 

3. Space is not a discursive or, as we say, general concept of 
relations of things in general, but a pure intuition. For, in the 
first place, we can represent to ourselves only one space; and 
if we speak of diverse spaces, we mean thereby only parts of one 
and the same unique space. Secondly, these parts cannot pre¬ 
cede the one all-embracing space, as being, as it were, constitu¬ 
ents out of which it can be composed; on the contrary, they can 
be thought only as in it. Space is essentially one; the manifold 
in it, and therefore the general concept of spaces, depends solely 
on (the introduction of) limitations. Hence it follows that an 
a priori, and not an empirical, intuition underlies all concepts 
of space. For kindred reasons, geometrical propositions, that, 
for instance, in a triangle two sides together are greater than 
the third, can never be derived from the general concepts of line 
and triangle, but only from intuition, and this indeed a priori, 
with apodeictic certainty. 

4. Space is represented as an infinite given magnitude. Now 
every concept must be thought as a representation which is con¬ 
tained in an infinite number of different possible representations 
(as their common character), and which therefore contains 
these lender itself; but no concept, as such, can be thought as 
containing an infinite number of representations within itself. 
It is in this latter way, however, that space is thought; for all 
the parts of space coexist ad infinitum. Consequently, the 
original representation of space is an a priori intuition, not a 
concept. 

The Transcendental Exposition of the Concept of Space .—I 
understand by a transcendental exposition the explanation of a 
concept, as a principle from which the possibility of other 
a priori synthetic knowledge can be understood. For this pur¬ 
pose it is required (1) that such knowledge does really flow 
from the given concept, (2) that this knowledge is possible only 
on the assumption of a given mode of explaining the concept. 

Geometry is a science which determines the properties of 
space synthetically, and yet a priori. AAThat, then, must be our 
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representation of space, in order that such knowledge of it may 
be possible ? It must in its origin be intuition; for from a mere 
concept no propositions can be obtained which go beyond the 
concept—as happens in geometry. Further, this intuition must 
be a priori, that is, it must be found in us prior to any percep¬ 
tion of an object, and must therefore be pure, not empirical, in¬ 
tuition. For geometrical propositions are one and all apodeictic, 
that is, are bound up with the consciousness of their necessity; 
for instance, that space has only three dimensions. Such propo¬ 
sitions cannot be empirical or, in other words, judgments of 
experience, nor can they be derived from any such judgments. 

How, then, can there exist in the mind an outer intuition 
which precedes the objects themselves, and in which the concept 
of these objects can be determined a priorif Manifestly, not 
otherwise than in so far as the intuition has its seat in the 
subject only, as the formal character of the subject, in virtue of 
which, in being affected by objects, it obtains immediate repre¬ 
sentation, that is, intuition, of them; and only in so far, there¬ 
fore, as it is merely the form of outer sense in general. 

Our explanation is thus the only explanation that makes in¬ 
telligible the possibility of geometry, as a body of a priori syn¬ 
thetic knowledge. Any mode of explanation which fails to do 
this, although it may otherwise seem to be somewhat similar, can 
by this criterion be distinguished from it with the greatest 
certainty. 

Conclusions from the above Concepts. — (a) Space does not 
represent any property of things in themselves, nor does it 
represent them in their relation to one another. That is to say, 
space does not represent any determination that attaches to the 
objects themselves, and which remains even when abstraction has 
been made of all the subjective conditions of intuition. For no 
determinations, whether absolute or relative, can be intuited 
prior to the existence of the things to which they belong, and 
none, therefore, can be intuited a priori. 

(b) Space is nothing but the form of all appearances of 
outer sense. It is the subjective condition of sensibility, under 
which alone outer intuition is possible for us. Since, then, the 
receptivity of the subject, its capacity to be affected by objects, 
must necessarily precede all intuitions of these objects, it can 
readily be understood how the form of all appearances can be 
given prior to all actual perceptions, and so exist in the mind 
a priori, and how, as a pure intuition, in which all objects must 
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be determined, it can contain, prior to all experience, principles 
which determine the relations of these objects. 

It is, therefore, solely from the human standpoint that we 
can speak of space, of extended things, etc. If we depart from 
the subjective condition under which alone we can have outer 
intuition, namely, liability to be affected by objects, the repre¬ 
sentation of space stands for nothing whatsoever. This predi¬ 
cate can be ascribed to things only in so far as they appear to us, 
that is, only to objects of sensibility. The constant form of this 
receptivity, which we term sensibility, is a necessary condition 
of all the relations in which objects can be intuited as outside us; 
and if we abstract from these objects, it is a pure intuition, and 
bears the name of space. Since we cannot treat the special con¬ 
ditions of sensibility as conditions of the possibility of things, 
but only of their appearances, we can indeed say that space com¬ 
prehends all things that appear to us as external, but not all 
things in themselves, by whatever subject they are intuited, or 
whether they be intuited or not. For we cannot judge in regard 
to the intuitions of other thinking beings, whether they are 
bound by the same conditions as those which limit our intuition 
and which for us are universally valid. If we add to the con¬ 
cept of the subject of a judgment the limitation under which 
the judgment is made, the judgment is then unconditionally 
valid. The proposition, that all things are side by side in space, 
is valid under the limitation that these things are viewed as 
objects of our sensible intuition. If, now, I add the condition 
to the concept, and say that all things, as outer appearances, are 
side by side in space, the rule is valid universally and without 
limitation. Our exposition therefore establishes the reality, that 
is, the objective validity, of space in respect of whatever can be 
presented to us outwardly as object, but also at the same time 
the ideality of space in respect of things when they are con¬ 
sidered in themselves through reason, that is, without regard to 
the constitution of our sensibility. We assert, then, the em¬ 
pirical reality of space, as regards all possible outer experience; 
and yet at the same time we assert its transcendental ideality — 
in other words, that it is nothing at all, immediately we with¬ 
draw the above condition, namely, its limitation to possible 
experience, and so look upon it as something that underlies 
things in themselves. 

With the sole exception of space there is no subjective repre¬ 
sentation, referring to something outer, which could be entitled 
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(at once) objective (and) a priori. For there is no other sub¬ 
jective representation from which we can derive a priori syn¬ 
thetic propositions, as we can from intuition in space. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, these other representations have no ideality, 
although they agree with the representation of space in this 
respect, that they belong merely to the subjective constitution 
of our manner of sensibility, for instance, of sight, hearing, 
touch, as in the case of the sensations of colours, sounds, and 
heat, which, since they are mere sensations and not intuitions, 
do not of themselves yield knowledge of any object, least of all 
any a priori knowledge. 

The above remark is intended only to guard anyone from 
supposing that the ideality of space as here asserted can be illus¬ 
trated by examples so altogether insufficient as colours, taste, 
etc. For these cannot rightly be regarded as properties of 
things, but only as changes in the subject, changes which may, 
indeed, be different for different men. In such examples as 
these, that which originally is itself only appearance, for in¬ 
stance, a rose, is being treated by the empirical understanding 
as a thing in itself, which, nevertheless, in respect of its colour, 
can appear differently to every observer. The transcendental 
concept of appearances in space, on the other hand, is a critical 
reminder that nothing intuited in space is a thing in itself, that 
space is not a form inhering in things in themselves as their 
intrinsic property, that objects in themselves are quite unknown 
to us, and that what we call outer objects are nothing but mere 
representations of our sensibility, the form of which is space. 
The true correlate of sensibility, the thing in itself, is not 
known, and cannot be known, through these representations; 
and in experience no question is ever asked in regard to it. 

Time 

Metaphysical Exposition of the Concept of Time .—1. Time 
is not an empirical concept that has been derived from any 
experience. For neither coexistence nor succession would ever 
come within our perception, if the representation of time were 
not presupposed as underlying them a priori. Only on the pre¬ 
supposition of time can we represent to ourselves a number of 
things as existing at one and the same time (simultaneously) or 
at different times (successively). 

2. Time is a necessary representation that underlies all intui- 
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tions. We cannot, in respect of appearances in general, remove 
time itself, though we can quite well think time as void of ap¬ 
pearances. Time is, therefore, given a priori. In it alone is 
actuality of appearances possible at all. Appearances may, one 
and all, vanish; but time (as the universal condition of their 
possibility) cannot itself be removed. 

3. The possibility of apodeictic principles concerning the rela¬ 
tions of time, or of axioms of time in general, is also grounded 
upon this cl priori necessity. Time has only one dimension; dif¬ 
ferent times are not simultaneous but successive (just as differ¬ 
ent spaces are not successive but simultaneous). These prin¬ 
ciples cannot be derived from experience, for experience would 
give neither strict universality nor apodeictic certainty. W*e 
should only be able to say that common experience teaches us 
that it is so; not that it must be so. These principles are valid 
as rules under which alone experiences are possible; and they 
instruct us in regard to the experiences, not by means of them. 

4. Time is not a discursive, or what is called a general con¬ 
cept, but a pure form of sensible intuition. Different times 
are but parts of one and the same time; and the representation 
which can be given only through a single object is intuition. 
Moreover, the proposition that different times cannot be simul¬ 
taneous is not to be derived from a general concept. The propo¬ 
sition is synthetic, and cannot have its origin in concepts alone. 
It is immediately contained in the intuition and representation 
of time. 

5. The infinitude of time signifies nothing more than that 
every determinate magnitude of time is possible only through 
limitations of one single time that underlies it. The original 
representation, time, must therefore be given as unlimited. But 
when an object is so given that its parts, and every quantity 
of it, can be determinately represented only through limitation, 
the whole representation cannot be given through concepts, 
since they contain only partial representations; on the contrary, 
such concepts must themselves rest on immediate intuition. 

The Transcendental Exposition of the Concept of Time .—I 
may here refer to No. 3, where, for the sake of brevity, I have 
placed under the title of metaphysical exposition what is prop¬ 
erly transcendental. Here I may add that the concept of altera¬ 
tion, ( Veranclerimg,) and with it the concept of motion, as 
alteration of place, is possible only through and in the repre¬ 
sentation of time; and that if this representation were not in 
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a priori (inner) intuition, no concept, no matter what it might 
be, could render comprehensible the possibility of an alteration, 
that is, of a combination of contradictorily opposed predicates 
in one and the same object, for instance, the being and the not- 
being of one and the same thing in one and the same place. 
Only in time can two contradictorily opposed predicates meet 
in one and the same object, namely one after the other. Thus 
our concept of time explains the possibility of that body of 
a priori synthetic knowledge which is exhibited in the general 
doctrine of motion, and which is by no means unfruitful. 

Conclusions from these Concepts. — (a) Time is not some¬ 
thing which exists of itself, or which inheres in things as an 
objective determination, and it does not, therefore, remain when 
abstraction is made of all subjective conditions of its intuition. 
Were it self-subsistent, it would be something which would be 
actual and yet not an actual object. Were it a determination or 
order inhering in things themselves, it could not precede the 
objects as their condition, and be known and intuited a priori 
by means of synthetic propositions. But this last is quite pos¬ 
sible if time is nothing but the subjective condition under which 
alone intuition can take place in us. For that being so, this 
form of inner intuition can be represented prior to the objects, 
and therefore a priori . 

(b) Time is nothing but the form of inner sense, that is, of 
the intuition of ourselves and of our inner state. It cannot be 
a determination of outer appearances; it has to do neither with 
shape nor position, but with the relation of representations in 
our inner state. And just because this inner intuition yields 
no shape, we endeavour to make up for this want by analogies. 
We represent the time-sequence by a line progressing to infinity, 
in which the manifold constitutes a series of one dimension 
only; and we reason from the properties of this line to all the 
properties of time, with this one exception, that while the parts 
of the line are simultaneous the parts of time are always succes¬ 
sive. From this fact also, that all the relations of time allow of 
being expressed in an outer intuition, it is evident that the 
representation is itself an intuition. 

(c) Time is the formal a priori condition of all appearances 
whatsoever. Space, as the pure form of all outer intuition, is 
so far limited; it serves as the a priori condition only of outer 
appearances. But since all representations, whether they have 
for their objects outer things or not, belong, in themselves, as 
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determinations of the mind, to our inner state; and since this 
inner state stands under the formal condition of inner intuition, 
and so belongs to time, time is an a priori condition of all ap¬ 
pearance whatsoever. It is the immediate condition of inner 
appearances (of our souls), thereby the mediate condition of 
outer appearances. Just as I can say a priori that all outer 
appearances are in space, and are determined a priori in con¬ 
formity with the relations of space, I can also say, from the 
principle of inner sense, that all appearances whatsoever, that 
is, all objects of the senses, are in time, and necessarily stand in 
time-relations. 

If we abstract from our mode of inwardly intuiting ourselves 
—the mode of intuition in terms of which we likewise take up 
into our faculty of representation (in der Vorstellungskraft zu 
befassen) all outer intuitions—and so take objects as they may 
be in themselves, then time is nothing. It has objective validity 
only in respect of appearances, these being things which we take 
as objects of our senses . It is no longer objective, if we abstract 
from the sensibility of our intuition, that is, from that mode of 
representation which is peculiar to us, and speak of things in 
general. Time is therefore a purely subjective condition of our 
(human) intuition (which is always sensible, that is, so far as 
we are affected by objects), and in itself, apart from the sub¬ 
ject, is nothing. Nevertheless, in respect of all appearances, 
and therefore of all the things which can enter into our ex¬ 
perience, it is necessarily objective. We cannot say that all 
things are in time, because in this concept of things in general 
we are abstracting from every mode of their intuition and there¬ 
fore from that condition under which alone objects can be rep¬ 
resented as being in time. If, however, the conditions be added 
to the concept, and we say that all things as appearances, that 
is, as objects of sensible intuition, are in time, then the propo¬ 
sition has legitimate objective validity and universality a priori. 

What we are maintaining is, therefore, the empirical reality 
of time, that is, its objective validity in respect of all objects 
which allow of ever being given to our senses. And since our 
intuition is always sensible, no object can ever be given to us 
in experience which does not conform to the condition of time. 
On the other hand, we deny to time all claim to absolute reality ; 
that is to say, we deny that it belongs to things absolutely, as 
their condition or property, independently of any reference to 
the form of our sensible intuition; properties that belong to 
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things in themselves can never be given to us through the senses. 
This, then, is what constitutes the transcendental ideality of 
time. What we mean by this phrase is that if we abstract from 
the subjective conditions of sensible intuition, time is nothing, 
and cannot be ascribed to the objects in themselves (apart from 
their relation to our intuition) in the way either of subsistence 
or of inherence. This ideality, like that of space, must not, 
however, be illustrated by false analogies with sensation, (mit 
den Subreptionen der Empfindung in Vergleichung zu stellen, 
i. e. the ideality of time and space must not be confused with 
the ideality ascribed to sensations), because it is then assumed 
that the appearance, in which the sensible predicates inhere, 
itself has objective reality. In the case of time, such objective 
reality falls entirely away, save in so far as it is merely em¬ 
pirical, that is, save in so far as we regard the object itself 
merely as appearance.* 

IY. The Antinomies of Pure Reason 
(Translated by Norman Kemp Smith) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from The Critique of Pure Reason , Norman Kemp 
Smith’s translation, pp. 393-417. It comprises Section II of Chapter II 
of Book II of the “Transcendental Dialectic.” Kant’s “observations” 
on each of the antinomies have been omitted. 

Kant first sets up a thesis and proves it, then he sets up an antith¬ 
esis and gives an equally cogent proof for it. Thesis and antithesis 
constitute an antinomy of pure reason. Four such antimomies are 
developed and the student should state in his own words and as 
briefly as possible the proof for each thesis and antithesis. Kant’s 
purpose in developing these antinomies is to show the impossibility 
of applying the transcendental ideas of the pure reason to reach a 
knowledge of what lies outside of possible experience. Whenever this 
is attempted such antinomies arise. We have here the beginning of 
the modern development of the dialectical method of reasoning which 
was perfected by Hegel. (See below, pp. 577 tf.) 

If thetic be the name for any body of dogmatic doctrines, 
antithetic may be taken as meaning, not dogmatic assertions 
of the opposite, but the conflict of the doctrines of seemingly 
dogmatic knowledge ( thesis cum antithesi) in which no one as- 

* Let the student read here the selection from Edward Caird on Kant, 
below, pp. 778 ff. 
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sertion can establish superiority over another. The antithetic 
does not, therefore, deal with one-sided assertions. It treats 
only of the conflict of the doctrines of reason with one another 
and the causes of this conflict. The transcendental antithetic is 
an enquiry into the antinomy of pure reason, its causes and 
outcome. If in employing’ the principles of understanding we 
do not merely apply our reason to objects of experience, but 
venture to extend these principles beyond the limits of experi¬ 
ence, there arise pseudo-rational doctrines which can neither 
hope for confirmation in experience nor fear refutation by it. 
Each of them is not only in itself free from contradiction, but 
finds conditions of its necessity in the very nature of reason— 
only that, unfortunately, the assertion of the opposite has, on 
its side, grounds that are just as valid and necessary. 

The questions which naturally arise in connection with such 
a dialectic of pure reason are the following: (1) In what 
propositions is pure reason unavoidably subject to an antinomy? 
(2) On what causes does this antinomy depend? (3) Whether 
and in what way, despite this contradiction, does there still re¬ 
main open to reason a path to certainty? 

A dialectical doctrine of pure reason must therefore be dis¬ 
tinguished from all soi.)histical propositions in two respects. It 
must not refer to an arbitrary question such as may be raised 
for some special purpose, but one which human reason must 
necessarily encounter in its progress. And secondly, both it 
and its opposite must involve no mere artificial illusion such as 
at once vanishes upon detection, but a natural and unavoidable 
illusion, which even after it has ceased to beguile still continues 
to delude though not to deceive us, and which though thus 
capable of being rendered harmless can never be eradicated. 

Such dialectical doctrine relates not to the unity of under¬ 
standing in empirical concepts, but to the unity of reason in 
mere ideas. Since this unity of reason involves a synthesis ac¬ 
cording to rules, it must conform to the understanding; and yet 
as demanding absolute unity of synthesis it must at the same 
time harmonise with reason. But the conditions of this unity 
are such that when it is adequate to reason it is too great for 
the understanding; and when suited to the understanding, too 
small for reason. There thus arises a conflict which cannot be 
avoided, do what we will. 

These pseudo-rational assertions thus disclose a dialectical 
battlefield in which the side permitted to open the attack is 
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invariably victorious, and the side constrained to act on the 
defensive is always defeated. Accordingly, vigorous fighters, 
no matter whether they support a good or a bad cause, if only 
they contrive to secure the right to make the last attack, and 
are not required to withstand a new onslaught from their oppo¬ 
nents, may always count upon carrying off the laurels. We can 
easily understand that while this arena should time and again 
be contested, and that numerous triumphs should be gained by 
both sides, the last decisive victory always leaves the champion 
of the good cause master of the field, simply because his rival 
is forbidden to resume the combat. As impartial umpires, we 
must leave aside the question whether it is for the good or the 
bad cause that the contestants are fighting. They must be left 
to decide the issue for themselves. After they have rather ex¬ 
hausted than injured one another, they will perhaps themselves 
perceive the futility of their quarrel, and part good friends. 

This method of watching, or rather provoking, a conflict of 
assertions, not for the purpose of deciding in favour of one or 
other side, but of investigating whether the object of contro¬ 
versy is not perhaps a deceptive appearance which each vainly 
strives to grasp, and in regard to which, even if there were no 
opposition to be overcome, neither can arrive at any result,— 
this procedure, I say, may be entitled the sceptical method. It 
is altogether different from scepticism —a principle of technical 
and scientific ignorance, which undermines the foundations of 
all knowledge, and strives in all possible ways to destroy its re¬ 
liability and steadfastness. For the sceptical method aims at 
certainty. It seeks to discover the point of misunderstanding 
in the case of disputes which are sincerely and competently 
conducted by both sides, just as from the embarrassment of 
judges in cases of litigation wise legislators contrive to obtain 
instruction regarding the defects and ambiguities of their laws. 
The antinomy which discloses itself in the application of laws 
is for our limited wisdom the best criterion of the legislation 
(der Nomothetik ) that has given rise to them. Reason, which 
does not in abstract speculation easily become aware of its er¬ 
rors, is hereby awakened to consciousness of the factors (Mo- 
mente) (that have to be reckoned with) in the determination of 
its principles. 

But it is only for transcendental philosophy that this sceptical 
method is essential. Though in all other fields of enquiry it 
can, perhaps, be dispensed with, it is not so in this field. In 
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mathematics its employment would, indeed, be absurd; for in 
mathematics no false assertions can be concealed and rendered 
invisible, inasmuch as the proofs must always proceed under 
the guidance of pure intuition and by means of a synthesis that 
is always evident. In experimental philosophy the delay caused 
by doubt may indeed be useful; no misunderstanding is, how¬ 
ever, possible which cannot easily be removed; and the final 
means of deciding the dispute, whether found early or late, 
must in the end be supplied by experience. Moral philosophy 
can also present its principles, together with their practical con¬ 
sequences, one and all in concreto, in what are at least possible 
experiences; and the misunderstanding due to abstraction is 
thereby avoided. But it is quite otherwise with transcendental 
assertions which lay claim to insight into what is beyond the 
field of all possible experiences. Their abstract synthesis can 
never be given in any a 'priori intuition, and they are so consti¬ 
tuted that what is erroneous in them can never be detected by 
means of any experience. Transcendental reason consequently 
admits of no other test than the endeavour to harmonise its 
various assertions. But for the successful application of this 
test the conflict into which they fall with one another must first 
be left to develop free and untrammelled. This we shall now 
set about arranging. 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

First Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas 


Thesis 

The world has a beginning 
in time, and is also limited as 
regards space. 

Proof 

If we assume that the world 
has no beginning in time, then 
up to every given moment an 
eternity has elapsed, and there 
has passed away in the world 
an infinite series of successive 
states of things. Now the in- 


Antithesis 

The world has no beginning, 
and no limits in space; it is in¬ 
finite as regards both time and 
space. 

Proof 

For let us assume that it has 
a beginning. Since the begin¬ 
ning is an existence which is 
preceded by a time in which 
the thing is not, there must 
have been a preceding time in 
which the world was not, i.e. 
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Proof 

finity of a series consists in 
the fact that it can never be 
completed through successive 
synthesis. It thus follows that 
it is impossible for an infinite 
world-series to have passed 
away, and that a beginning of 
the world is therefore a neces¬ 
sary condition of the world’s 
existence. This was the first 
point that called for proof. 

As regards the second point, 
let us again assume the op¬ 
posite, namely, that the world 
is an infinite given whole of 
co-existing things. Now the 
magnitude of a quantum 
which is not given in intui¬ 
tion 1 as within certain limits, 
can be thought only through 
the synthesis of its parts, and 
the totality of such a quan¬ 
tum only through a synthesis 
that is brought to completion 
through repeated addition of 
unit to unit. In order, there¬ 
fore, to think, as a whole, the 
world which fills all spaces, the 
successive synthesis of the 
parts of an infinite world must 
be viewed as completed, that 
is, an infinite time must be 
viewed as having elapsed in 

1 An indeterminate quantum can 
be intuited as a whole when it is 
such that though enclosed within 
limits we do not require to construct 
its totality through measurements, 
that is, through the successive syn¬ 
thesis of its parts. For the limits, in 
cutting off anything further, them¬ 
selves determine its completeness. 


Proof 

an empty time. Now no com¬ 
ing to be of a thing is possible 
in an empty time, because no 
part of such a time possesses, 
as compared with any other, a 
distinguishing condition of ex¬ 
istence rather than of non¬ 
existence ; and this applies 
whether the thing is supposed 
to arise of itself or through 
some other cause. In the world 
many series of things can, in¬ 
deed, begin; but the world it¬ 
self cannot have a beginning, 
and is therefore infinite in re¬ 
spect of past time. 

As regards the second point, 
let us start by assuming the 
opposite, namely, that the 
world in space is finite and 
limited, and consequently ex¬ 
ists in an empty space which is 
unlimited. Things will there¬ 
fore not only be related in 
space but also related to space. 
Now since the world is an ab¬ 
solute whole beyond which 
there is no object of intuition, 
and therefore no correlate 
with which the world stands 
in relation, the relation of the 
world to empty space would 
be a relation of it to no object. 
But such a relation, and con¬ 
sequently the limitation of the 
world by empty space, is noth¬ 
ing. The world cannot, there¬ 
fore, be limited in space; that 
is, it is infinite in respect of 
extension. 
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Proof Proof 

the enumeration of all co¬ 
existing things. This, however, 
is impossible. An infinite ag¬ 
gregate of actual things can 
not therefore be viewed as a 
given whole, nor consequently 
as simultaneously given. The 
world is, therefore, as regards 
extension in space, not infinite, 
but is enclosed within limits. 

This was the second point in 
dispute. 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

Second Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas 


Thesis 

Every composite substance 
in the world is made up of 
simple parts, and nothing 
anywhere exists save the sim¬ 
ple or what is composed of the 
simple. 

Proof 

Let us assume that compos¬ 
ite substances are not made up 
of simple parts. If all com¬ 
position be then removed in 
thought, no composite part, 
and (since we admit no simple 
parts) also no simple part, 
that is to say, nothing at all, 
will remain, and accordingly 
no substance will be given. 
Either, therefore, it is impos¬ 
sible to remove in thought all 
composition, or after its re¬ 
moval there must remain some- 


Antithesis 

No composite thing in the 
world is made up of simple 
parts, and there nowhere ex¬ 
ists in the world anything 
simple. 

Proof 

Assume that a composite 
thing (as substance) is made 
up of simple parts. Since all 
external relation, and there¬ 
fore all composition of sub¬ 
stances, is possible only in 
space it must be made up of as 
many parts as are contained in 
the composite which occupies 
it. Space, however, is not 
made up of simple parts, but 
of spaces. Every part of the 
composite must therefore oc¬ 
cupy a space. But the abso- 
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thing which exists without 
composition, that is, the sim¬ 
ple. In the former case the 
composite would not be made 
up of substances; composition, 
as applied to substances, is 
only an accidental relation in 
independence of which they 
must still persist as self-sub- 
sistent beings. Since this con¬ 
tradicts our supposition, there 
remains only the original sup¬ 
position, that a composite of 
substances in the world is 
made up of simple parts. 

It follows, as an immediate 
consequence, that the things 
in the world are all, without 
exception, simple beings; that 
composition is merely an ex¬ 
ternal state of these beings; 
and that although we can 
never so isolate these elemen¬ 
tary substances as to take them 
out of this state of composi¬ 
tion, reason must think them 
as the primary subjects of all 
composition, and therefore, as 
simple beings, prior to all com¬ 
position. 


Proof 

lutely first parts of every com¬ 
posite are simple. The simple 
therefore occupies a space. 
Now since everything real, 
which occupies a space, con¬ 
tains in itself a manifold of 
constituents external to one 
another, and is therefore com¬ 
posite; and since a real com¬ 
posite is not made up of acci¬ 
dents (for accidents could not 
exist outside one another, in 
the absence of substances) but 
of substances, it follows that 
the simple would be a com¬ 
posite of substances—which is 
self-contradictory. 

The second proposition of 
the antithesis, that nowhere in 
the world does there exist any¬ 
thing simple, is intended to 
mean only this, that the exist¬ 
ence of the absolutely simple 
cannot be established by any 
experience or perception, either 
outer or inner; and that the 
absolutely simple is therefore a 
mere idea, the objective reality 
of which can never be shown 
in any possible experience, and 
which, as being without an ob¬ 
ject, has no application in the 
explanation ( Exposition ) of 
the appearances. For if we 
assumed that in experience an 
object might be found for this 
transcendental idea, the em¬ 
pirical intuition of such an ob¬ 
ject would have to be known as 
one that contains no manifold 
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Proof 

(factors) external to one an¬ 
other and combined into unity. 
But since from the non-con¬ 
sciousness of such a manifold 
we cannot conclude to its com¬ 
plete impossibility in every 
kind of intuition of an object; 
and since without such proof 
absolute simplicity can never 
be established, it follows that 
such simplicity cannot be in¬ 
ferred from any perception 
whatsoever. An absolutely sim¬ 
ple object can never be given 
in any possible experience. 
And since by the world of 
sense we must mean the sum of 
all possible experiences, it fol¬ 
lows that nothing simple is to 
be found anywhere in it. 

This second proposition of 
the antithesis has a much 
wider application than the 
first. Whereas the first propo¬ 
sition banishes the simple only 
from the intuition of the com¬ 
posite, the second excludes it 
from the whole of nature. Ac¬ 
cordingly it has not been pos¬ 
sible to prove this second pro¬ 
position by reference to the 
concept of a given object of 
outer intuition (of the com¬ 
posite), but only by reference 
to its relation to a possible ex¬ 
perience in general. 
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THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

Third Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas 


Thesis 

Causality in accordance 
with laws of nature is not the 
only causality from which the 
appearances of the world can 
one and all be derived. To ex¬ 
plain these appearances it is 
necessary to assume that there 
is also another causality, that 
of freedom. 

Proof 

Let us assume that there is 
no other causality than that in 
accordance with laws of na¬ 
ture. This being so, every¬ 
thing which takes place pre¬ 
supposes a preceding state 
upon which it inevitably fol¬ 
lows according to a rule. But 
the preceding state must itself 
be something which has taken 
place (having come to be in 
a time in which it previously 
was not) ; for if it had always 
existed, its consequence also 
would have always existed, 
and would not have only just 
arisen. The causality of the 
cause through which some¬ 
thing takes place is itself, 
therefore, something that has 
taken place, which again pre¬ 
supposes, in accordance with 
the law of nature, a preceding 
state and its causality, and 
this in similar manner a still 


Antithesis 

There is no freedom; every¬ 
thing in the world takes place 
solely in accordance with laws 
of nature. 


Proof 

Assume that there is free¬ 
dom in the transcendental 
sense, as a special kind of caus¬ 
ality in accordance with which 
the events in the world can 
have come about, namely, a 
a power of absolutely begin¬ 
ning a state; and therefore 
also of absolutely beginning a 
series of consequences of that 
state; it then follows that not 
only will a series have its abso¬ 
lute beginning in this spon¬ 
taneity, but that the very de¬ 
termination of this spontaneity 
to originate the series, that is 
to say, the causality itself, will 
have an absolute beginning; 
there will be no antecedent 
through which this act, in tak¬ 
ing place, is determined in ac¬ 
cordance with fixed laws. But 
every beginning of action pre¬ 
supposes a state of the not yet 
acting cause; and a dynamical 
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earlier state, and so on. If, 
therefore, everything takes 
place solely in accordance 
with laws of nature, there will 
always be only a relative ( sub - 
alternen) and never a first 
beginning, and consequently 
no completeness of the series 
on the side of the causes that 
arise the one from the other. 
But the law of nature is just 
this, that nothing takes place 
without a cause sufficiently de¬ 
termined a priori. The prop¬ 
osition that no causality is 
possible save in accordance 
with laws of nature, when 
taken in unlimited universal¬ 
ity, is therefore self-contradic- 
tory; and this cannot, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as the sole 
kind of causality. 

We must, then, assure a 
causality through which some¬ 
thing takes place, the cause of 
which is not itself determined, 
in accordance with necessary 
laws, by another cause antece¬ 
dent to it, that is to say, an 
absolute spontaneity of the 
cause, whereby a series of ap¬ 
pearances, which proceeds in 
accordance with laws of na¬ 
ture, begins of itself. This is 
transcendental freedom, with¬ 
out which, even in the (ordi¬ 
nary) course of nature, the 
series of appearances on the 
side of the causes can never 
be complete. 


Proof 

beginning of the action, if it is 
also a first beginning, presup¬ 
poses a state which has no 
causal connection with the pre¬ 
ceding state of the cause, that 
is to say, in nowise follows 
from it. Transcendental free¬ 
dom thus stands opposed to 
the law of causality; and the 
kind of connection which it as¬ 
sumes as holding between the 
successive states of the active 
causes renders all unity of ex¬ 
perience impossible. It is not 
to be met with in any experi¬ 
ence, and is therefore an empty 
thought-entity. 

In nature alone, therefore, 
(not in freedom), must we 
seek for the connection and or¬ 
der of cosmical events. Free¬ 
dom (independence) from the 
laws of nature is no doubt a 
liberation from compulsion, 
but also from the guidance of 
all rules. For it is not permis¬ 
sible to say that the laws of 
freedom enter into the causal¬ 
ity exhibited in the course of 
nature, and so take the place 
of natural laws. If freedom 
were determined in accordance 
with laws, it would not be free¬ 
dom; it would simply be na¬ 
ture under another name. 
Nature and transcendental 
freedom differ as do conform¬ 
ity to law and lawlessness. 
Nature does indeed impose 
upon the understanding the 
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exacting task of always seek¬ 
ing the origin of events ever 
higher in the series of causes, 
their causality being always 
conditioned. But in compen¬ 
sation it holds out the promise 
of thoroughgoing unity of ex¬ 
perience in accordance with 
laws. The illusion of freedom, 
on the other hand, offers a 
point of rest to the enquiring 
understanding in the chain of 
causes, conducting it to an un¬ 
conditioned causality which 
begins to act of itself. This 
causality is, however, blind, 
and abrogates those rules 
through which alone a com¬ 
pletely coherent experience is 
possible. 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

Fourth Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas 


Thesis 

There belongs to the world, 
either as its part or as its 
cause, a being that is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

Proof * 

The sensible world, as the 
sum-total of all appearances, 
contains a series of alterations. 
For without such a series even 
the representation of serial 
time, as a condition of the 
possibility of the sensible 


Antithesis 

An absolutely necessary be¬ 
ing nowhere exists in the 
world, nor does it exist outside 
the world as its cause. 

Proof 

If we assume that the world 
itself is necessary, or that a 
necessary being exists in it, 
there are then two alternatives. 
Either there is a beginning in 
the series of alterations which 
is absolutely necessary, and 
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world, would not be given us . 2 
But every alteration stands 
under its condition, which pre¬ 
cedes it in time and renders it 
necessary. Now every condi¬ 
tioned that is given presup¬ 
poses, in respect of its exist¬ 
ence, a complete series of con¬ 
ditions up to the uncondi¬ 
tioned, which alone is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Alteration 
thus existing as a consequence 
of the absolutely necessary, 
the existence of something 
absolutely necessary must be 
granted. But this necessary 
existence itself belongs to the 
sensible world. For if it ex¬ 
isted outside that world, the 
series of alterations in the 
world would derive its begin¬ 
ning from a necessary cause 
which would not itself belong 
to the sensible world. This, 
however, is impossible. For 
since the beginning of a series 
in time can be determined only 
by that which precedes it in 
time, the highest condition of 
the beginning of a series of 
changes must exist in the time 
when the series as yet was not 
(for a beginning is an exist¬ 
ence preceded by a time in 

3 Time, as the formal condition 
of the possibility of changes, is in¬ 
deed objectively prior to them; sub¬ 
jectively, however, in actual con¬ 
sciousness, the representation of 
time, like every other, is given only 
in connection with perceptions. 


Proof 

therefore without a cause, or 
the series itself its without any 
beginning, and although con¬ 
tingent and conditioned in all 
its parts, none the less, as a 
whole, is absolutely necessary 
and unconditioned. The for¬ 
mer alternative, however, con¬ 
flicts with the dynamical law 
of the determination of all ap¬ 
pearances in time; and the lat¬ 
ter alternative contradicts it¬ 
self, since the existence of a 
series ( Menge ) cannot be nec¬ 
essary if no single member 
( Teil ) of it is necessary. 

If, on the other hand, we as¬ 
sume that an absolutely neces¬ 
sary cause of the world exists 
outside the world, then this 
cause, as the highest member 
in the series of the causes of 
changes in the world, must be¬ 
gin the existence of the latter 
and their series . 3 Now this 
cause must itself begin to act, 
and its causality would there¬ 
fore be in time, and so would 
belong to the sum of appear¬ 
ances, that is, to the world. It 
follows that it itself, the cause, 
would not be outside the world 
—which contradicts our hy- 

3 The word 1 ‘ begin 9 ’ is taken in 
two senses; first as active, (signi¬ 
fying that as cause it begins (infit) 
a series of states which is its effect; 
secondly as passive, signifying the 
causality which begins to operate 
(fit) in the cause itself. I reason 
here from the former to the latter 
meaning. 
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which the thing that begins 
did not yet exist). Accord¬ 
ingly the causality of the 
necessary cause of alterations, 
and therefore the cause itself, 
must belong to time and so to 
appearance—time being pos¬ 
sible only as the form of ap¬ 
pearance. Such causality can¬ 
not, therefore, be thought 
apart from that sum of all ap¬ 
pearances which constitutes 
the world of sense. Something 
absolutely necessary is there¬ 
fore contained in the world it¬ 
self, whether this something be 
the whole series of alterations 
in the world or a part of the 
series. 


Proof 

pothesis. Therefore neither in 
the world, nor outside the 
world (though in causal con¬ 
nection with it), does there ex¬ 
ist any absolutely necessary 
being. 


Y. The Moral Law 

(Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott) 


Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from T. K. Abbott’s translation of Kant’s Moral 
Philosophy (3rd. ed.), pp. 31-33, 38 f., 46 f., and 49 f. It is reprinted 
by permission of Longmans, Green & Co., New York. All these 
passages are from the Second Section of Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals. 

Kant distinguishes hypothetical from categorical imperatives. This 
is followed by a further classification of hypothetical imperatives into 
problematical and assertorial, with examples of each. He then tells 
what the categorical imperative of morality is. There is but one such 
imperative and it is the moral law. Kant states it generally and then 
restates it in terms of respect for personality, that is, we should treat 
persons as ends and never as means. For “the will of every rational 
being is a universally legislative will.” The moral law is a priori 
or independent of experience, being dictated to man by his moral 
nature as a person. 

All imperatives command either hypothetically or categori¬ 
cally. The former represent the practical necessity of a possible 
action as means to something else that is willed (or at least 
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which one might possibly will). The categorical imperative 
would be that which represented an action as necessary of itself 
without reference to another end, i.e., objectively necessary. 

Since every practical law represents a possible action as good, 
and on this account, for a subject who is practically determin¬ 
able by reason, necessary, all imperatives are formulae deter¬ 
mining an action which is necessary according to the principle 
of a will good in some respects. If now the action is good only 
as a means to something else, then the imperative is hypotheti¬ 
cal; if it is conceived as good in itself and consequently as being 
necessarily the principle of a will which of itself conforms to 
reason, then it is categorical. 

Thus the imperative declares what action possible by me 
would be good, and presents the practical rule in relation to a 
will which does not forthwith perform an action simply be¬ 
cause it is good, whether because the subject does not always 
know that it is good, or because, even if it know this, yet its 
maxims might be opposed to the objective principles of prac¬ 
tical reason. 

Accordingly the hypothetica imperative only says that the 
action is good for some purpose, possible or actual. In the first 
case it is a Problematical, in th 3 second an Assertorial practical 
principle. The categorical imperative which declares an action 
to be objectively necessary in itself without reference to any 
purpose, i.e., without any other end, is valid as an Apodictic 
(practical) principle. 

Whatever is possible only by the power of some rational being 
may also be conceived as a possible purpose of some will; and 
therefore the principles of action as regards the means neces¬ 
sary to attain some possible purpose are in fact infinitely 
numerous. All sciences have a practical part, consisting of prob¬ 
lems expressing that some end is possible for us, and of impera¬ 
tives directing how it may be attained. These may, therefore, 
be called in general imperatives of Skill. Here there is no 
question whether the end is rational and good, but only what 
one must do in order to attain it. The precepts for the physi¬ 
cian to make his patient thoroughly healthy, and for a poisoner 
to ensure certain death, are of equal value in this respect, that 
each serves to effect its purpose perfectly. Since in early youth 
it cannot be known what ends are likely to occur to us in the 
course of life, parents seek to have their children taught a 
great many things, and provide for their skill in the use of 
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means for all sorts of arbitrary ends, of none of which can they 
determine whether it may not perhaps hereafter be an object 
to their pupil, but which it is at all events possible that he 
might aim at; and this anxiety is so great that they commonly 
neglect to form and correct their judgment on the value of the 
things which may be chosen as ends. 

There is one end, however, which may be assumed to be 
actually such to all rational beings (so far as imperatives apply 
to them, viz., as dependent beings), and, therefore, one purpose 
which they not merely may have, but which we may with cer¬ 
tainty assume that they all actually have by a natural neces¬ 
sity, and this is happiness. The hypothetical imperative which 
expresses the practical necessity of an action as means to the 
advancement of happiness is Assertorial. We are not to present 
it as necessary for an uncertain and merely possible purpose, 
but for a purpose which we may presuppose with certainty and 
a priori in every man, because it belongs to his being. Now skill 
in the choice of means to his own greatest well-being may be 
called prudence , 1 in the narrowest sense. And thus the impera¬ 
tive which refers to the choice of means to one’s own happiness, 
i.e., the precept of prudence, is still always hypothetical; the 
action is not commanded absolutely, but only as means to an¬ 
other purpose. 

Finally, there is an imperative which commands a certain 
conduct immediately, without having as its condition any other 
purpose to be attained by it. This imperative is Categorical. 
It concerns not the matter of the action, or its intended result, 
but its form and the principle of which it is itself a result; and 
what is essentially good in it consists in the mental disposition, 
let the consequence be what it may. This imperative may be 
called that of Morality. 

There is but one categorical imperative, namely this: Act 
only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will 
that it should become a universal law. 

1 The word prudence is taken in two senses: in the one it may bear the 
name of knowledge of the world, in the other that of private prudence. 
The former is a man’s ability to influence others so as to use them for his 
own purposes. The latter is the sagacity to combine all these purposes for 
his own lasting benefit. This latter is properly that to which the value 
even of the former is reduced, and when a man is prudent in the former 
sense, but not in the latter, we might better say of him that he is clever 
and cunning, but, on the whole, imprudent. (Compare on the difference 
between Mug and gesclxeu here alluded to, Anthropologie, 45, ed. Schubert, 
p. 110.) 
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Now if all imperatives of duty can be deduced from this one 
imperative as from their principle, then, although it should 
remain undecided whether what is called duty is not merely a 
vain notion, yet at least we shall be able to show what we un¬ 
derstand by it and what this notion means. 

Since the universality of the law according to which effects 
are produced constitutes what is properly called nature in the 
most general sense (as to form), that is the existence of things 
so far as it is determined by general laws, the imperative of 
duty may be expressed thus: Act as if the maxim of thy action 
were to become by thy will a Universal Law of Nature. 

Now I say: man and generally any rational being exists as 
an end in himself, not merely as a means to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they concern 
himself or other rational beings, must be always regarded at the 
same time as an end. All objects of the inclinations have only 
a conditional worth, for if the inclinations and the wants 
founded on them did not exist, then their object would be with¬ 
out value. But the inclinations themselves being sources of 
want, are so far from having an absolute worth for which they 
should be desired, that on the contrary it must be the universal 
wish of every rational being to be wholly free from them. Thus 
the worth of any object which is to be acquired by our action is 
always conditional. Beings whose existence depends not on our 
will but on nature’s, have nevertheless, if they are irrational 
beings, only a relative value as means, and are therefore called 
things; rational beings, on the contrary, are called persons, be¬ 
cause their very nature points them out as ends in themselves, 
that is as something which must not be used merely as means, 
and so far therefore restricts freedom of action (and is an object 
of respect). These, therefore, are not merely subjective ends 
whose existence has a worth for us as an effect of our action, but 
objective ends, that is things whose existence is an end in itself; 
an end moreover for which no other can be substituted, which 
they should subserve merely as means, for otherwise nothing 
whatever would possess absolute worth; but if all worth were 
conditioned and therefore contingent, then there would be no 
supreme practical principle of reason whatever. 

If then there is a supreme practical principle or, in respect 
of the human will a categorical imperative, it must be one which, 
being drawn from the conception of that which is necessarily 
an end for every one because it is an end in itself , constitutes 
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an objective principle of will, and can therefore serve as a uni¬ 
versal practical law. The foundation of this principle is: 
rational nature exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily con¬ 
ceives his own existence as being so; so far then this is a sub¬ 
jective principle of human actions. But every other rational 
being regards its existence similarly, just on the same rational 
principle that holds for me: 2 so that it is at the same time an 
objective principle, from which as a supreme practical law all 
laws of the will must be capable of being deduced. Accordingly 
the practical imperative will be as follows: So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of any other , 
in every case as an end withal, never as means only. 

This principle, that humanity and generally every rational 
nature is an end in itself (which is the supreme limiting condi¬ 
tion of every man's freedom of action), is not borrowed from 
experience, firstly, because it is universal, applying as it does to 
all rational beings whatever, and experience is not capable of 
determining anything about them; secondly, because it does not 
present humanity as an end to men (subjectively), that is as an 
object which men do of themselves actually adopt as an end; 
but as an objective end, which must as a law constitute the 
supreme limiting condition of all our subjective ends, let them 
be what we will; it must therefore spring from pure reason. 
In fact the objective principle of all practical legislation lies 
(according to the first principle) in the rule and its form of 
universality which makes it capable of being a law (say, e.g., 
a law of nature) ; but the subjective principle is in the end; 
now by the second principle the subject of all ends is each 
rational being, inasmuch as it is an end in itself. Hence fol¬ 
lows the third practical principle of the will, which is the ulti¬ 
mate condition of its harmony with universal practical reason, 
viz.: the idea of the will of every rational being as a universally 
legislative will. 

On this principle all maxims are rejected which are incon¬ 
sistent with the will being itself universal legislator. Thus the 
will is not subject simply to the law, but so subject that it must 
be regarded as itself giving the law, and on this ground only, 
subject to the law (of which it can regard itself as the author). 

In the previous imperatives, namely, that based on the con¬ 
ception of the conformity of actions to general laws, as in a 

2 This proposition is here stated as a postulate. The grounds of it will 
be found in the concluding section. 
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'physical system of nature, and that based on the universal pre¬ 
rogative of rational beings as ends in themselves—these impera¬ 
tives just because they were conceived as categorical, excluded 
from any share in their authority all admixture of any inter¬ 
est as a spring of action; they were however only assumed to be 
categorical, because such an assumption was necessary to ex¬ 
plain the conception of duty. But we could not prove inde¬ 
pendently that there are practical propositions which command 
categorically, nor can it be proved in this section; one thing 
however could be done, namely, to indicate in the imperative 
itself by some determinate expression, that in the case of volition 
from duty all interest is renounced, which is the specific crite¬ 
rion of categorical as distinguished from hypothetical impera¬ 
tives. This is done in the present (third) formula of the prin¬ 
ciple, namely in the idea of the will of every rational being as 
a universally legislating will. 

VI. The Postulates of the Moral Law 
(Translated by T. K. Abbott) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is also from T. K. Abbott’s Kanfs Moral Philosophy, 
pp. 218-222 and 229-231. It comprises sections IV, V (in part) and 
VI of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. 

Kant argues that immortality is a necessary postulate or assumption 
of the moral law, since a progress in infinitum is demanded of him 
who would fulfill the demands of that law. Such immortality is defined 
as the endlessness of the agent’s duration. The existence of God 
follows as a second postulate to guarantee that the moral agent will 
attain the supreme good. In a concluding summary Kant discusses 
briefly a third postulate, namely, the freedom of the will of the moral 
agent, and indicates the relation of the practical reason to the pure 
reason (of freedom to necessity). 

The Immortality of the Sold as a Postidate of Pure Practical 
Reason. —The realization of the summum bonum in the world is 
the necessary object of a will determinable by the moral law. 
But in this will the perfect accordance of the mind with the 
moral law is the supreme condition of the summum bonum. 
This then must be possible, as well as its object, since it is con¬ 
tained in the command to promote the latter. Now the perfect 
accordance of the will with the moral law is holiness, a perfec¬ 
tion of which no rational being of the sensible world is capable 
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at any moment of his existence. Since, nevertheless, it is re¬ 
quired as practically necessary, it can only be found in a prog¬ 
ress in infinitum towards that perfect accordance, and on the 
principles of pure practical reason it is necessary to assume such 
a practical progress as the real object of our will. 

Now, this endless progress is only possible on the supposition 
of an endless duration of the existence and personality of the 
same rational being (which is called the immortality of the 
soul). The summum bonum, then, practically is only possible 
on the supposition of the immortality of the soul; consequently 
this immortality, being inseparably connected with the moral 
law, is a Postulate of pure practical reason (by which I mean a 
theoretical proposition, not demonstrable as such, but which is 
an inseparable result of an unconditional a priori practical law. 

This principle of the moral destination of our nature, namely, 
that it is only in an endless progress that we can attain perfect 
accordance with the moral law, is of the greatest use, not merely 
for the present purpose of supplementing the impotence of 
speculative reason, but also with respect to religion. In default 
of it, either the moral law is quite degraded from its holiness, 
being made out to be indulgent, and conformable to our con¬ 
venience, or else men strain their notions of their vocation and 
their expectation to an unattainable goal, hoping to acquire com¬ 
plete holiness of will, and so they lose themselves in fanatical 
theosophic dreams, which wholly contradict self-knowledge. In 
both cases the unceasing effort to obey punctually and thor¬ 
oughly a strict and inflexible command of reason, which yet is 
not ideal but real, is only hindered. For a rational but finite 
being, the only thing possible is an endless progress from the 
lower to higher degrees of moral perfection. The Infinite 
Being, to whom the condition of time is nothing, sees in this to 
us endless succession a whole of accordance with the moral law; 
and the holiness which his command inexorably requires, in 
order to be true to his justice in the share which He assigns to 
each in the summum bonum, is to be found in a single intellec¬ 
tual intuition of the whole existence of rational beings. All 
that can be expected of the creature in respect of the hope of 
this participation would be the consciousness of his tried char¬ 
acter, by which from the progress he has hitherto made from 
the worse to the morally better, and the immutability of pur¬ 
pose which has thus become known to him, he may hope for a 
further unbroken continuance of the same, however long his 
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existence may last, even beyond this life, 1 and thus he may 
hope, not indeed here, nor at any imaginable point of his future 
existence, but only in the endlessness of his duration (which 
God alone can survey) to be perfectly adequate to his will (with¬ 
out indulgence or excuse, which do not harmonise with justice). 

The Existence of God as a Postulate of Pure Practical Reason. 
—In the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a practical 
problem which is prescribed by pure reason alone, without the 
aid of any sensible motives, namely, that of the necessary com¬ 
pleteness of the first and principal element of the summum 
bonum , viz. Morality; and as this can be perfectly solved only 
in eternity, to the postulate of immortality. The same law must 
also lead us to affirm the possibility of the second element of 
the summum bonum , viz. Happiness proportioned to that moral¬ 
ity, and this on grounds as disinterested as before, and solely 
from impartial reason; that is, it must lead to the supposition 
of the existence of a cause adequate to this effect; in other 
words, it must postulate the existence of God, as the necessary 
condition of the possibility of the summum bonum (an object 
of the will which is necessarily connected with the moral legis¬ 
lation of pure reason). We proceed to exhibit this connexion 
in a convincing manner. 

Happiness is the condition of a rational being in the world 
with whom everything goes according to his wish and will; it 
rests, therefore, on the harmony of physical nature with his 
whole end, and likewise with the essential determining principle 
of his will. Now the moral law as a law of freedom commands 


a It seems, nevertheless, impossible for a creature to have the conviction 
of his unwavering firmness of mind in the progress towards goodness. On 
this account the Christian religion makes it come only from the same 
Spirit that works sanctification, that is, this firm purpose, and with it the 
consciousness of steadfastness in the moral progress. But naturally one 
who is conscious that he has persevered through a long portion of his life 
up to the end in the progress to the better, and this from genuine moral 
motives, may well have the comforting hope, though not the certainty, 
that even in an existence prolonged beyond this life he will continue stead¬ 
fast in these principles; and although he is never justified here in his 
own eyes, nor can ever hope to be so in the increased perfection of his 
nature, to which he looks forward, together with an increase of duties, 
nevertheless in this progress which, though it is directed to a goal in¬ 
finitely remote, yet is in God's sight regarded as equivalent to possession, 
he may have a prospect of a blessed future; for this is the word that 
reason employs to designate perfect well-being independent of all con¬ 
tingent causes of the world, and which, like holiness, is an idea that can be 
contained only in an endless progress and its totality, and consequently is 
never fully attained by a creature. 
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by determining principles, which ought to be quite independent 
of nature and of its harmony with our faculty of desire (as 
springs). But the acting rational being in the world is not the 
cause of the world and of nature itself. There is not the least 
ground, therefore, in the moral law for a necessary connexion 
between morality and proportionate happiness in a being that 
belongs to the world as part of it, and therefore dependent on it, 
and which for that reason cannot by his will be a cause of this 
nature, nor by his own power make it thoroughly harmonise, as 
far as his happiness is concerned, with his practical principles. 
Nevertheless, in the practical problem of pure reason, i.e. the 
necessary pursuit of the summum bonurn, such a connexion is 
postulated as necessary: we ought to endeavour to promote the 
summum bonum, which, therefore, must be possible. Accord¬ 
ingly, the existence of a cause of all nature, distinct from nature 
itself and containing the principle of this connexion, namely, 
of the exact harmony of happiness with morality, is also postu¬ 
lated . Now this supreme cause must contain the principle of 
the harmony of nature, not merely with a law of the will of 
rational beings, but with the conception of this law, in so far as 
they make it the supreme determining principle of the will, and 
consequently not merely with the form of morals, but with their 
morality as their motive, that is, with their moral character. 
Therefore, the summum bonum is possible in the world only 
on the supposition of a supreme Being 2 having a causality cor¬ 
responding to moral character. Now a being that is capable of 
acting on the conception of laws is an intelligence (a rational 
being), and the causality of such a being according to this con¬ 
ception of laws is his will; therefore, the supreme cause of 
nature, which must be presupposed as a condition of the sum¬ 
mum bonum, is a being which is the cause of nature by intelli¬ 
gence and will, consequently its author, that is God. It follows 
that the postulate of the possibility of the highest derived good 
(the best world) is likewise the postulate of the reality of a 
highest original good, that is to say, of the existence of God. 
Now it was seen to be a duty for us to promote the summum 
bonum; consequently it is not merely allowable, but it is a neces¬ 
sity connected with duty as a requisite, that we should presup- 

2 The original has “a Supreme Nature,” “Natur,” however, almost 
invariably means “physical nature”; therefore: ITartenstein supplies the 
words “cause of” before “nature.” More probably “Natur” is a slip 
for “Ursache, ” “cause.” 
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pose the possibility of this summurn l)onum, and as this is pos¬ 
sible only on condition of the existence of God, it inseparably 
connects the supposition of this with duty; that is, it is morally 
necessary to assume the existence of God. 

Of the Postulates of Pure Practical Reason in General .— 
They all proceed from the principle of morality, which is not a 
postulate but a law, by which reason determines the will directly, 
which will, because it is so determined as a pure will, requires 
these necessary conditions of obedience to its precept. These 
postulates are not theoretical dogmas, but suppositions prac¬ 
tically necessary; while then they do (not) 3 extend our specu¬ 
lative knowledge, they give objective reality to the ideas of 
speculative reason in general (by means of their reference to 
what is practical), and give it a right to concepts, the possibil¬ 
ity even of which it could not otherwise venture to affirm. 

These postulates are those of immortality, freedom positively 
considered (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs to 
the intelligible world), and the existence of God. The first 
results from the practically necessary condition of a duration 
adequate to the complete fulfilment of the moral law r ; the sec¬ 
ond from the necessary supposition of independence of the 
sensible world, and of the faculty of determining one’s will ac¬ 
cording to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of freedom; 
the third from the necessary condition of the existence of the 
summurn bonum in such an intelligible world, by the supposition 
of the supreme independent good, that is, the existence of God. 

Thus the fact that respect for the moral law necessarily makes 
the summurn bonum an object of our endeavours, and the sup¬ 
position thence resulting of its objective reality, lead through 
the postulates of practical reason to conceptions which specula¬ 
tive reason might indeed present as problems, but could never 
solve. Thus it leads—1. To that one in the solution of which 
the latter could do nothing but commit paralogisms (namely, 
that of immortality), because it could not lay hold of the char¬ 
acter of permanence, by which to complete the psychological con¬ 
ception of an ultimate subject necessarily ascribed to the soul 
in self-consciousness, so as to make it the real conception of a 
substance, a character which practical reason furnishes by the 
postulate of a duration required for accordance wdth the moral 
lav r in the summurn bonum, which is the wdiole end of practical 
reason. 2. It leads to that of which speculative reason contained 
3 Absent from the original text. 
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nothing but antinomy , the solution of which it could only found 
on a notion problematically conceivable indeed, but whose objec¬ 
tive reality it could not prove or determine, namely, the cosmo¬ 
logical idea of an intelligible world and the consciousness of our 
existence in it, by means of the postulate of freedom (the reality 
of which it lays down by virtue of the moral law), and with it 
likewise the law of an intelligible world, to which speculative rea¬ 
son could only point, but could not define its conception. 3. 
What speculative reason was able to think, but was obliged to 
leave undetermined as a mere transcendental ideal, viz. the 
theological conception of the first Being, to this it gives signifi¬ 
cance (in a practical view, that is, as condition of the possibility 
of the object of a will determined by that law), namely, as the 
supreme principle of the summum bonum in an intelligible 
world, by means of moral legislation in it invested with sov¬ 
ereign power. 

Is our knowledge, however, actually extended in this way by 
pure practical reason, and is that immanent in practical reason 
which for the speculative was only transcendent9 Certainly, 
but only in a practical point of view. For we do not thereby 
take knowledge of the nature of our souls, nor of the intelligible 
world, nor of the Supreme Being, with respect to what they are 
in themselves, but we have merely combined the conceptions of 
them in the practical concept of the summum donum as the ob¬ 
ject of our will, and this altogether a priori , but only by means 
of the moral law, and merely in reference to it, in respect of 
the object which it commands. But how freedom is possible, and 
how we are to conceive this kind of causality theoretically and 
positively, is not thereby discovered; but only that there is such 
a causality is postulated by the moral law and in its behoof. It 
is the same with the remaining ideas, the possibility of which 
no human intelligence will ever fathom, but the truth of which, 
on the other hand, no sophistry will ever wrest from the con¬ 
viction even of the commonest man. 

VII. The Primacy op the Practical Reason 
(Translated by T. K. Abbott) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from T. K. Abbott’s translation of Kant’s Moral 
Philosophy, pp. 216-218. It comprises Section III of Chapter II 
of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. 
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Kant argues that the practical reason has the primacy over the 
pure or theoretical reason because it has to clo with the will, whereas 
the pure reason is concerned only with cognition. The two forms 
of reason do not necessarily conflict. It is only a question of which 
is superior and not a question of which has to give way to the other. 
If practical reason were merely pathological and mystical we could 
not claim superiority for it. But as a matter of fact practical reason 
and pure reason are “one and the same reason.” Hence practical 
reason has a right to its postulates in so far as it can show them to 
be essential to moral behavior. 

Of the Primacy of Pure Practical Reason in its Union with 
the Speculative Reason. —By primacy between two or more 
things connected by reason, I understand, the prerogative be¬ 
longing to one, of being the first determining principle in the 
v connexion with all the rest. In a narrower practical sense it 
means the prerogative of the interest of one in so far as the 
interest of the other is subordinated to it, while it is not post¬ 
poned to any other. To every faculty of the mind we can 
attribute an interest, that is a principle that contains the condi¬ 
tion on which alone the former is called into exercise. Reason, 
as the faculty of principles, determines the interest of all the 
powers of the mind, and is determined by its own. The interest 
of its speculative employment consists in the cognition of the 
object pushed to the highest a priori principles: that of its prac¬ 
tical employment, in the determination of the will in respect of 
the final and complete end. As to what is necessary for the 
possibility of any employment of reason at all, namely, that its 
principles and affirmations should not contradict one another, 
this constitutes no part of its interest, but is the condition of 
having reason at all; it is only its development, not mere con¬ 
sistency with itself, that is reckoned as its interest. 

If practical reason could not assume or think as given, any¬ 
thing further than what speculative reason of itself could offer 
it from its own insight, the latter would have the primacy. But 
supposing that it had of itself original a priori principles with 
which certain theoretical positions were inseparably connected, 
while these were withdrawn from any possible insight of specu¬ 
lative reason (which, however, they must not contradict) ; then 
the question is, which interest is the superior (not which must 
give way, for they are not necessarily conflicting), whether 
speculative reason, which knows nothing of all that the practical 
offers for its acceptance, should take up these propositions, and 
(although they transcend it) try to unite them with its own 
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concepts as a foreign possession handed over to it, or whether 
it is justified in obstinately following its own separate interest, 
and according to the canonic of Epicurus rejecting as vain sub¬ 
tlety everything that cannot accredit its objective reality by 
manifest examples to be shown in experience, even though it 
should be never so much interwoven with the interest of the 
practical (pure) use of reason, and in itself not contradictory 
to the theoretical, merely because it infringes on the interest of 
the speculative reason to this extent, that it removes the bounds 
which this latter had set to itself, and gives it up to every non¬ 
sense or delusion of imagination ? 

In fact, so far as practical reason is taken as dependent on 
pathological conditions, that is, as merely regulating the in¬ 
clinations under the sensible principle of happiness, we could not 
require speculative reason to take its principles from such a 
source. Mohammed’s paradise, or the absorption into the Deity 
of the theosophists and mystics would press their monstrosities 
on the reason according to the taste of each, and one might as 
well have no reason as surrender it in such fashion to all sorts 
of dreams. But if pure reason of itself can be practical and 
is actually so, as the consciousness of the moral law proves, then 
it is still only one and the same reason which, whether in a theo¬ 
retical or a practical point of view, judges according to a priori 
principles; and then it is clear that although it is in the first 
point of view incompetent to establish certain propositions posi¬ 
tively, which, however, do not contradict it, then as soon as these 
propositions are inseparably attached to the practical interest of 
pure reason, then it must accept them, though it be as some¬ 
thing offered to it from a foreign source, something that has not 
grown on its own ground, but yet is sufficiently authenticated; 
and it must try to compare and connect them with everything 
that it has in its power as speculative reason. It must remem¬ 
ber, however, that these are not additions to its insight, but yet 
are extensions of its employment in another, namely a practical 
aspect; and this is not in the least opposed to its interest, which 
consists in the restriction of wild speculation. 

Thus, when pure speculative and pure practical reason are 
combined in one cognition, the latter has the primacy, provided, 
namely, that this combination is not contingent and arbitrary, 
but founded a priori on reason itself and therefore necessary. 
For without this subordination there would arise a conflict of 
reason with itself; since if they were merely co-ordinate, the 
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former would close its boundaries strictly and admit nothing 
from the latter into its domain, while the latter would extend 
its bounds over everything, and when its needs required would 
seek to embrace the former within them. Nor could we reverse 
the order, and require pure practical reason to be subordinate to 
the speculative, since all interest is ultimately practical, and even 
that of speculative reason is conditional, and it is only in the 
practical employment of reason that it is complete. 


VIII. Understanding, Reason and Judgment 
(Translated by J. H. Bernard) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from J. II. Bernard’s translation of Kant’s Kritik 
of Judgment j pp. 1-2 and 16-19, reprinted by permission of Macmillan 
& Co. The selection comprises a part of the Preface and a part of the 
Introduction to Kant’s Kritik of Judgment. 

My copy of this work formerly belonged to Professor Josiah Royce 
and on the margin and at the top of the pages comprising this selection 
are the following annotations in Professor Royee’s handwriting. 

“This is a resurvey of the plan of the Critical Philosophy. Note the 
following parallelism: 


Powers in General. 

Cognitive Power in its Special Forms. 

Cognitive Power. 

Understanding (as the positively cog¬ 
nitive power). 

Affective Power. 

Judgment (as the power cognitive of 
values for feeling). 

Active Power. 

Reason (as the poAver cognitive of 
the principles of action). 


The first critique limited knowledge to the sphere of the understanding, 
whose principles a priori predetermined the form of experience. The 
second critique defined the positive capacities of the Reason. The new 
critique (Judgment) is to deal with a power intermediate between 
Reason and Understanding. The Understanding is the power that 
truly knows; the reason as theoretically cognitive is only regulative; 
its true function is the knowledge of the principles of conduct. It 
corresponds thus properly to the active power of the mind. Has then 
the Judgment a relation to feeling? Judgment, as it was considered 
in the first critique, was a power employed only in applying the prin¬ 
ciples furnished to it by the Understanding. But has not Judgment 
also a self-sustained or reflective use as a source of the general tendency 
to judge each particular as an instance of universal principles? If 
such use exists, these principles cannot be merely the ones given to 
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the Judgment by the Understanding. They must be summed up thus 
(quoting Kant) : “As universal laws of nature have their ground in 
our Understanding, which prescribes them to nature (although only 
according to the universal concept of it as nature); so particular 
empirical laws, in respect of what is in them left undetermined by 
these universal laws, must be considered in accordance with such a 
unity as they would have if an Understanding (although not our 
Understanding) has furnished them to our cognitive faculties, so as 
to make possible a system of experience, according to particular laws 
of nature.” Each particular is judged as if it had been woven thus 
for the sake of unity with other particulars.” 

This admirable statement of the relations of the three critiques to 
each other by Professor Royce is a far better analysis of the following 
significant selection that I can make, and I take pride in being able 
to put it in print for the first time. (Compare my diagram on 
page 504 with the one of Professor Royce above.) 

Aesthetic Judgment. —We may call the faculty of cognition 
from principles a priori , pure Reason , and the inquiry into its 
possibility and bounds generally the Kritik of pure Reason, 
although by this faculty we only understand Reason in its theo¬ 
retical employment, as it appears under that name in the former 
work; without wishing to inquire into its faculty, as practical 
Reason, according to its special principles. That (Kritik) goes 
merely into our faculty of knowing things a priori , and busies 
itself therefore only with the cognitive faculty to the exclusion 
of the feeling of pleasure and pain and the faculty of desire; and 
of the cognitive faculties it only concerns itself with Under¬ 
standing , according to its principles a priori , to the exclusion of 
Judgment and Reason (as faculties alike belonging to theoretical 
cognition), because it is found in the sequel that no other cog¬ 
nitive faculty but the Understanding can furnish constitutive 
principles of cognition a priori . The Kritik, then, which sifts 
them all, as regards the share which each of the other faculties 
might pretend to have in the unmixed possession of knowledge 
from its own peculiar root, leaves nothing but what the Under¬ 
standing prescribes a priori as law for nature as the complex of 
phenomena (whose form also is given a priori). It relegates all 
other pure concepts under Ideas, which are transcendent for 
our theoretical faculty of cognition, but are not therefore useless 
or to be dispensed with. For they serve as regulative principles; 
partly to check the dangerous pretensions of Understanding, as 
if it (because it can furnish a priori the conditions of the possi¬ 
bility of all things which it can know) had thereby confined 
within these bounds the possibility of all things in general; and 


Three Levels or Types of 
Experience 

1. Pure or Theoretical Reason 

a. The human knowing machine 
(See diagram on p. 456) 

b. Produces science 

c. Restricted to phenomena 



3. Judgment or Aesthetic Experience 

a. Beauty as pure form 

b. Purpose in organisms. 


2. Practical Reason or • Intelligent' 
Will 

a. The innate moral law 

b. The three postulates of the 
moral law. 


Three Corresponding Interpretations 
of Nature 


3. 


1. Abstract Conception of Nature 
(or nature as viewed by the 
mathematical physicist) 



Nature viewed as a purposive 
process, sublime, beautiful and 
realizing ends. 



Nature viewed as a moral order 
of spiritual beings actuated and 
unified by the moral law. 


fHow is reality related to the three? 

Reality? \ Kant ruled this question out as an 
^unanswerable metaphysical question. 

Diagram Showing the Relations of Kant’s Three Critiques 
(The Critique of Pure Season, The Critique of Practical Season, The Critique of Judgment.) 
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partly to lead it to the consideration of nature according to a 
principle of completeness, although it can never attain to this, 
and thus to further the final design of all knowledge. 

It was then properly the Understanding which has its special 
realm in the cognitive faculty, so far as it contains constitutive 
principles of cognition a priori, which by the Kritik, generally 
called the Kritik of pure Reason, was to be placed in certain 
but sole possession against all other competitors. And so also to 
Reason, which contains constitutive principles a priori nowhere 
except simply in respect of the faculty of desire, should be as¬ 
signed its place in the Kritik of practical Reason. 

Whether now the Judgment, which in the order of our cogni¬ 
tive faculties forms a mediating link between Understanding 
and Reason, has also principles a priori for itself; whether these 
are constitutive or merely regulative (thus pointing out no 
special realm) ; and whether they give a rule a priori to the feel¬ 
ing of pleasure and pain, as the mediating link between the 
cognitive faculty and the faculty of desire (just as the Under¬ 
standing prescribes laws a priori to the first, Reason to the sec¬ 
ond) ; these are the questions with which the present Kritik of 
Judgment is concerned. 

Of Judgment as a Faculty Legislating a Priori. —Judgment 
in general is the faculty of thinking the particular as contained 
under the Universal. If the universal (the rule, the principle, 
the law) be given, the Judgment which subsumes the particular 
under it (even if, as transcendental Judgment, it furnishes, 
a priori, the conditions in conformity with which subsumption 
under that universal is alone possible) is determinant. But if 
only the particular be given for which the universal has to be 
found, the Judgment is merely reflective. 

The determinant Judgment only subsumes under universal 
transcendental laws given by the Understanding; the law is 
marked out for it, a priori, and it has therefore no need to seek 
a law for itself in order to be able to subordinate the particular 
in nature to the universal.—But the forms of nature are so mani¬ 
fold, and there are so many modifications of the universal tran¬ 
scendental natural concepts left undetermined by the laws given, 
a priori, by the pure Understanding,—because these only concern 
the possibility of a nature in general (as an object of sense),— 
that there must be laws for these (forms) also. These, as 
empirical, may be contingent from the point of view of our 
Understanding, and yet, if they are to be called laws (as the 
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concept of a nature requires), they must be regarded as neces¬ 
sary in virtue of a principle of the unity of the manifold, though 
it be unknown to us.—The reflective Judgment, which is obliged 
to ascend from the particular in nature to the universal, re¬ 
quires on that account a principle that it cannot borrow from 
experience, because its function is to establish the unity of all 
empirical principles under higher ones, and hence to establish 
the possibility of their systematic subordination. Such a trans¬ 
cendental principle, then, the reflective Judgment can only give 
as a law from and to itself. It cannot derive it from outside 
(because then it would be the determinant Judgment), nor can 
it prescribe it to nature, because reflection upon the laws of 
nature adjusts itself by nature, and not nature by the conditions 
according to which we attempt to arrive at a concept of it 
which is quite contingent in respect of nature. 

This principle can be no other than the following: As uni¬ 
versal laws of nature have their ground in our Understanding, 
which prescribes them to nature (although only according to the 
universal concept of it as nature); so particular empirical laws, 
in respect of what is in them left undetermined by these univer¬ 
sal laws, must be considered in accordance with such a unity 
as they would have if an Understanding (although not our 
Understanding) had furnished them to our cognitive faculties, 
so as to make possible a system of experience according to par¬ 
ticular laws of nature. Not as if, in this way, such an Under¬ 
standing must be assumed as actual (for it is only our reflective 
Judgment to which this Idea serves as a principle—for reflect¬ 
ing, not for determining) ; but this faculty thus gives a law 
only to itself and not to nature. 

Now the concept of an Object, so far as it contains the ground 
of the actuality of this Object, is the purpose; and the agreement 
of a thing with that constitution of things, which is only pos¬ 
sible according to purposes, is called the purposiveness of its 
form. Thus the principle of Judgment, in respect of the form of 
things of nature under empirical laws general^, is the pur¬ 
posiveness of nature in its variety. That is, nature is repre¬ 
sented by means of this concept, as if an Understanding con¬ 
tained the ground of the unity of the variety of its empirical 
laws. 

The purposiveness of nature is therefore a particular con¬ 
cept, a priori, which has its origin solely in the reflective Judg¬ 
ment. For we cannot ascribe to natural products anything like 
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a reference of nature in them to purposes; we can only use this 
concept to reflect upon such products in respect of the connec¬ 
tion of phenomena which is given in them according to em¬ 
pirical laws. This concept is also quite different from practical 
purposiveness (in human art or in morals), though it is cer¬ 
tainly thought according to the analogy of these last. 


Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What is Kant’s criticism of Hume? Compare what he says about 
Hume with Hume’s view as stated above, pp. 381 ff. 

2. Compare Kant’s criticism of the Scottish Common Sense Philos¬ 
ophy with Reid’s account of common sense, above, pp. 412-427. 
Is Kant fair to Reid? Why or why not? 

3. How does Kant claim to have extended Hume’s investigation and 
why does he consider himself to be the Copernicus of metaphysics? 

4. To what extent is Kant’s method like that of science, especially 
mathematics and physics? 

5. What does Kant mean by knowledge? What makes knowledge 
possible? ITow does Kant combine rationalism and empiricism 
in solving the problem of knowledge? (See the diagram of the 
human knowing machine, p. 456.) 

6. Give examples of your own to illustrate the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgments. What do you think of this 
distinction and why? 

7. How does Kant prove that space and time are transcendental and 
ideal? What part of the human knowing machine do they form? 

8. Write a five hundred word refutation or defense of Kant’s theory 
of space and time, bringing out your own reaction to his theory. 

9. What does Kant mean by antinomies in thought? State each part 
of each antinomy and briefly summarize the proof for each part 
of each. 

10. Plow does Kant distinguish a categorical from an hypothetical 
moral law or imperative? Would you accept this distinction? 
Why or why not? 

11. List the different ways in which Kant formulates the moral law 
(the different categorical imperatives) and note how they are 
alike and how they differ. 

12. State why each of the postulates of the moral law follows from 
an acceptance of that law. 

13. What is Kant’s conception of the summun bonumf Compare his 
idea with that of Spinoza above, pp. 236 ff. 

14. Why does Kant assert the primacy of the practical over the 
theoretical reason? Do you think that this is a true theory? 
Why or why not? 

15. How does Kant connect aesthetic judgments with theoretical 
judgments and with practical judgments? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FREDERICK VON SCHLEGEL 

I. Love as the Basis of Philosophy 

(Translated from the German by Rev. A. J. IV. Morrison) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life, etc., as trans¬ 
lated by the Reverend A. J. W. Morrison and published in Bohn’s 
Library (1847), pp. 358-372. 

Schlegel was one of the leaders of the Romantic Philosophy and 
an intimate friend of Schleiermacher. This selection gives the char¬ 
acteristic position of the romanticists, and it should be compared with 
the selection from Schleiermacher. Schlegel argues that a true philos¬ 
ophy must be inclusive of all forms of experience and give adequate 
expression to the inner feeling of life. lie especially emphasizes the 
need of philosophers listening sympathetically to the young and to 
women. The essence of the soul is the capacity to love. The “loving 
soul” is “the clear mirror in which we gaze upon the secrets of divine 
love” and of nature. 

Schlegel recognizes that the technical academic philosophy of his 
day in Germany has its values, but he charges it with being unduly 
abstract and unrelated to life. On the whole all abstract modes of 
thinking are “a repetition of the old history of the Babylonian tower, 
with its consequent confusion of language.” True philosophy abandons 
the method of abstraction and follows the feeling of life for com¬ 
pleteness. The postulate of an ever self-perfecting life is the indis¬ 
pensable basis of every true philosophy. 

Admitting that life, as it advances, involves strife, Schlegel differ¬ 
entiates the strife of the passions, moral conflict and intellectual turmoil 
from an inborn and internal disharmony of the soul. This discord 
within between the four cardinal powers—understanding, will, reason 
and imagination—is commonly recognized as the fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of human nature, Our common-sense recognition of this fact 
is supported by comparing and contrasting man with brutes on the 
one hand, and with “superior spirits” on the other hand. The only 
possible solution of this hereditary discord is through love—“pure, 
strong, and morally regulated love.” In the last paragraph he briefly 
and succinctly summarizes his argument, and reiterates his belief that 
love is the basis of every truly vital philosophy. 
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If the subject-matter of philosophy is the whole inward life 
of man,—if its end is the solution of the ever-recurring questions 
of the speculative consciousness, and the reading of the enigma, 
of existence, or however else we may choose to characterise and 
express it, it is assuredly something of a distinct and more 
exalted nature than any of the preparatory sciences which make 
up the academical course of study for the specific object of 
some limited calling and profession. The philosophy of life, as 
it sets out only with one simple position—life, viz., man’s inner 
life, is restricted to no particular sphere, but embraces them all 
in their fit season and occasion. When, indeed, in the youthful, 
not to say childlike spirit, standing on the threshold of ex¬ 
pectation, this inward feeling of life or consciousness has not as 
yet shaped itself into an ardent speculative curiosity, or a grave 
and melancholy questioning, or when, at least, it has not passed 
through the first stage of thoughtful wondering, then it is as 
yet too early for the awakening of philosophy—that inward 
search after truth and meditation on the nature of our existence 
and consciousness, that self-examination, those half-doubting 
yearnings after an unknown love. Youth, inexperienced and un¬ 
developed, may reasonably be supposed to be excluded from a 
participation in its natural field of philosophical speculation, 
although even in this, as in every other case, it is extremely 
difficult to define the precise limits. It would also be idle to 
repeat the remark so often insisted on by the sages of antiquity 
—that where life is totally absorbed in the business or pleasures 
of life, or distracted by the cares of avarice or ambition, so that, 
strictly speaking, no voice from within is heard, no soul-cher¬ 
ished feeling or sentiment, nay even scarcely a thought, purely 
spiritual, still survives, or finds a place in that world-engrossed 
bosom—there philosophy finds no ear for her sublime revela¬ 
tions of the inner life, nor dares hope for a responsive echo to 
her high soaring meditations, and that profound emotion from 
which she draws her own birth. 

Philosophy, I said, takes nothing for granted but life—an 
internal life, that is. The more perfectly, the more manifold 
the aspects, and the more comprehensively within the given 
limits under which this life which it supposes is viewed and 
studied, the more easily will it fulfil its object, the sooner will 
it attain to that which constitutes its proper end and aim. For 
this aim is to render clear and intelligible both to itself and 
others, that higher life whose existence it assumes as the neces- 
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sary basis of its speculations. But how would this primary 
postulate, this natural basis of a philosophy of life, be restricted 
and limited, if the sex which is so preeminently marked by 
strong and deep feeling, should be entirely excluded from the 
sphere of its inquiries. Indeed, according to a more liberal, 
comprehensive, and enlarged point of view, such as is most con¬ 
sistent with the true nature of things, youth, with its enthusiasm 
and quick sensibility for the beautiful—its first and most exalted 
love, is not to be exclusively given up to the fine arts. As the 
latter are elements of life, and very important elements too, they 
cannot be excluded from the sphere of philosophy, but, on the 
contrary, form no inconsiderable portion of its general problem. 
The objection, however, might be raised, that these, the best and 
fairest of the gifts which nature dispenses with a liberal and 
benignant hand, are but transitory, and that they wither and 
disappear before the first rude touch of external circumstances 
that limits their free play ; so that, to judge from appearances, 
they scarcely can abide, or be steadily kept up to the gravity of 
philosophical contemplation. Often, it may be urged, some un- 
propitious destiny, some sudden storm of fate, overwhelms and 
destroys them, stripping the youthful tree of life of all its leafy 
honours before it has properly put forth its blossoms. This, 
no doubt, is perfectly true. In most cases, however, the de¬ 
stroying principle does not come from without. Fortune and 
external circumstances have little to do with it. It lies rather 
in the inner impetuosity of passion, in self-will, or some other 
dark shade of character, perverting and bringing jarring dis¬ 
cord into the most exalted feelings of the soul. Would it not be 
well and especially advisable to place from the very firs! these 
tender and delicate flowers of youthful feeling within the in¬ 
fluence, and under the action of an inward illumination and 
reflection, as the only probable means of imparting to them 
greater hardihood and durability, and thereby to convert the 
fair but ephemeral flowers of youthhood into the mature and 
enduring fruit of sincere benevolence, of a generous activity 
and inward harmony? There is, in truth, no easier or more 
simple mode by which man can hope to arrive at this end. It 
is only by means of such inner light and purity of sentiment and 
luminous meditation, that we can hope to work our way to that 
key-work of existence which shall reconcile every difficulty, clear 
up every doubt, and attune to harmony every discord. For 
hereby also will the power be gained which alone can sustain and 
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protect this inner life from every destructive influence. This 
enlightenment, however, is nothing else than the philosophy of 
life, and therein consists its essence. 

Now, in order to place before us the very centre of the entire 
question, and at least to notice beforehand that which must 
more perfectly develop itself as, step by step, we trace the 
natural process of thought, both in life itself and the science 
of life, one remark is necessary. The soul is nothing less than 
the faculty of love in man. For this reason, also, the loving 
soul (if I may here make such an application of the words of 
a great teacher), is the clear mirror in which we gaze upon the 
secrets of divine love either reflected or symbolically figured as 
so many enigmas, which nevertheless serve us as light-giving and 
guiding stars, amid the darkness of this earthly existence. And 
in this pure mirror of our soul we plainly behold the ever-ver- 
dant and immortal plants or hidden flowers of nature, like the 
dark bed of the deep through the clear waters of a still sea. In 
this mental mirror nature greets us with features less strange 
and unknown, and with familiar aspect seems to claim at once 
a kindred sympathy. . . . 

The sphere, therefore, and field in which philosophy has to 
move, or to which it has to apply itself, is no narrow one, 
hemmed in and confined by any unwarrantable exclusiveness. 
On the contrary, it must, so far as is possible for aught that is 
human, be complete and perfect. And for this reason also, she 
must not, as indeed she cannot, take her rise in a consciousness 
artificially parcelled out and divided, and in short but one-half 
of its true self, and which being biassed and visionary in its 
views, is divorced from real life. It can originate only in the 
mind’s greatest perfection and in its full and most undivided 
entirety, inasmuch as to make this consciousness clear to itself 
and to others constitutes even its proper function and entire 
aim. 

In the latest period of German philosophy many an ingenious 
path of investigation has no doubt been here and there struck 
out. By a critical comparison of different views, systems, and 
opinions, dialectics, as a preparatory course of study, has been 
improved, psychological research advanced, especially the philos¬ 
ophy of nature enlarged. Still, on the whole, a purely abstract 
mode of thinking, totally estranged and separate from actual 
life, is almost universally held to be the only right road to a 
profound philosophy. This so-called pure and abstract thinking 
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takes nothing for granted, and allows of no postulate or axiom; 
it acknowledges none besides, and generally has no foundation 
save itself; it starts from itself alone, and in so far has, strictly 
speaking, no proper beginning. Consequently, without proper 
end or aim, it goes on continually revolving around itself as 
a centre, and within its own charmed circle. Assuredly, where 
the dialectic art and system moves within this narrow range of 
thought, and restricts itself thereto, employing a language which, 
while it is sharply abstruse, metaphysically recondite, and pre¬ 
eminently abstract, has at least the merits of clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness, and ingenious classification, then the very first result 
of such an exercise of dialectic art is profitable, although merely 
negative. For it establishes the fact, that truth and knowledge 
are not to be attained by this method; that thus it cannot profit¬ 
ably be either sought or found. It shows, too, that this dialecti¬ 
cal preludium itself is nothing more than a preliminary exer¬ 
cise that at most does but serve as an introduction to another 
and more lively way of fruitful thought; though even as such 
it is suited, not indeed for all, but simply for those who enter 
upon it with this view of its nature. 

Human language, with its wonderful suppleness, can adjust 
itself even to the consciousness which is parcelled out and ab¬ 
stractedly divided, so as perfectly to copy and reflect it in its 
ever-moveable mirror. It is able to give a perspicuous order 
and an artist-like shape, even to the mere logical thought which 
has no subject-matter. It only fails when the logical conceit 
of mere empty thought contemptuously rejects in the giddy 
whirl of supreme abstraction, as its earthly defect, the laws of 
grammatical art, and refuses to add to its abstract style the merit 
of perspicuity, in order that, as a metaphysical chimera, it may 
in the inaccessible darkness that shrouds the obscure of the high- 
enthroned “Ego,” soar higher and higher, and withdraw itself 
as much as possible from the eyes of man. A confused ter¬ 
minology, perfect unintelligibility, are the never-failing com¬ 
panions and peculiar characteristics of a false philosophy, which 
dreams of finding the inestimable jewel of truth and science in 
a never-ending and elaborate division of the consciousness. It 
places perfection in an abstraction carried continually higher 
and higher in its emptiness. But in truth it is only in the 
living unity of the full consciousness that we can properly un¬ 
derstand the pure logical forms of thought, such as they are in¬ 
born in the human mind, or are engraved thereon as the first 
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directive traits and principles of its intellect and rational ac¬ 
tivity. They must be judged of according to the place which 
they occupy in the whole, and relatively to the manner in which 
they act in or influence it. It is thus alone that their true sig¬ 
nification can be determined and truly conceived. 

As often, however, as from that self-styled pure, but in reality 
empty and totally abstract mode of thinking, which is divorced 
from life and the realities of things, it is hoped to raise or to 
evoke, as it were, by spell, a real system of true knowledge, we 
have a repetition of the old history of the Babylonian tower, 
with its consequent confusion of language. Every new system 
of this kind is nothing more than an additional section of or an 
appendix to that ancient confusion of speech, as well as of 
views and opinions, so ancient in the history of the human mind. 
Each of these builders in the edifice of endless error commences 
with pulling down the fabric that his immediate predecessor and 
all before him may have commenced, while in the space he has 
thus cleared for his own labours, he founds and rears the 
imaginary tower of his own knowledge and science. He has at 
least the firm intention to raise it still higher,—nay, far and far 
above the height that all before him have attained. But one 
man understands another just as little as himself. More and 
more entangled and obscure, consequently, becomes this new 
confusion of ideas, till at last, nothing remains but the anomal¬ 
ous ruins of crumbled and abraded thoughts, which even when 
entire were only so many lifeless stones—mere abstractions, soon 
either wholly forgotten, or if surviving, becoming daily more 
and more unintelligible—since the original lexicon or alphabet, 
or the all-explaining key to these rare and singular characters, 
can be recovered only with the greatest difficulty. 

A true and living philosophy cannot choose and pursue this 
method of ever-advancing abstraction; much less can it recog¬ 
nise it as the only right one. It proceeds rather from life itself 
and the feeling of life, and, in truth, from a feeling and con¬ 
sciousness of it, which strives to be as complete as possible. Far 
is it from dreaming, that it is in any artificial and elaborately 
worked-out division of the human mind, that it must seek its 
success or hope to attain its aim—the end of all true knowledge. 
Without that, it feels that man’s consciousness, in its existing 
state, at least, is already too much rent and distracted by divi¬ 
sion, and being by means of this dismemberment checked in 
its natural action, and weakened and impeded. 
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And this even is the point on which all turns. That philosophy 
of so-called pure, but properly empty thinking, separated and 
abstracted from actual reality, without end and without begin¬ 
ning, without ground as without aim, knows nothing of our 
postulate life, in the full extent and sense of this word, so far 
as t anything is full and complete for man. The thinker, once 
entangled in the meshes of such a philosophy, cannot admit of 
such an hypothesis, will allow to it no value, or rather, knows 
nothing of it, and would never be able to make anything of it. 
And yet, notwithstanding, in this very philosophy an hypothesis 
is started, or rather assumed beforehand—one, however, which 
in truth is entirely arbitrary, and which, when examined more 
closely and with rigid scrutiny, betrays at once its utter base¬ 
lessness. It depends on or consists in assuming that the human 
mind, as it exists at present, is in a perfect state, and has re¬ 
mained entire and complete and altogether unaltered from its 
original constitution. It holds that nothing is wanted for the 
attainment of truth, beyond a careful and skilful analysis of 
man’s self-consciousness, and a correct and appropriate classi¬ 
fication of its several members. But, on the contrary, whenever 
we yield and give ourselves up to the feelings of our inward 
consciousness, and try carefully to understand it simply as it is, 
the first thing that strikes us most forcibly is a discord and 
opposition subsisting not only between ourselves and the ex¬ 
ternal world, but a strife with oneself raging in the inmost 
centre of the mind, so that it seems to fall asunder and to rend 
itself into absolute unconsciousness and irreconcilable con¬ 
trarieties. 

Now is it probable that strife would form the original state 
or the proper destiny of the human or even of any other being? 
Can this, in short, have been the case from the first? 

Strife, it is true, prevails everywhere in human life. It has 
its parties and divisions in the present no less than in the past, 
in the free intercourse of private as well as in political life, in 
the family as well as in the faith, in knowledge as in thought 
and opinion. Wherever these act upon life, or in any way affect 
it, they invariably involve it in hostile opposition and sectarian 
animosity. 

But the immediate question here is not of this strife of the 
passions, or of the moral corruption of the inner character, 
which is excited by their indulgence, although, in truth, the 
external strife of human nature, which comes forward, as it 
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were, in a visible and bodily shape, had its earliest source in the 
hidden contentions of the inmost soul, which arises from its en¬ 
tire constitution and the present condition and state of our 
faculty of thought. 

Just as little also do we refer to any view taken of the 
sad mutilations of the human consciousness resulting either from 
some faulty organisation and disease, or from those defects 
which proceed from defects of character or weakness of intellect. 
The conditions which, relatively speaking at least, we call physi¬ 
cally and morally sound, as being free from all remarkable de¬ 
ficiencies or disorders, are nevertheless not to be regarded on 
this account as perfect, and endued with full living energy, and 
possessed of their original completeness. On the contrary, in 
the general mind, such as on the whole we find it at present, 
and which, in this respect, we may look upon as being in its true 
and proper state, there is much that is evidently perverted from 
its right object, much that has fallen a prey to disorder. And 
indeed we are naturally led to take the same view of it when 
we discover most of the several constituents of the mind for 
the greater part extremely weak, and as it were in a crippled 
state, and its different faculties seldom if ever maintaining a 
deep pervading harmony, and keeping in perfect unison with 
each other. It is to this internal opposition and original dis¬ 
sension of the thinking consciousness that I here would draw 
your attention, as psychologically manifesting itself between 
thinking, feeling, and willing. In this dissension, so deeply 
rooted in our inmost being, intellect and will are, even inde¬ 
pendently of the effect of human institutions and observances, 
but seldom in harmony; while reason and imagination, if not 
always opposed, are at least greatly estranged, and seldom main¬ 
tain a mutual good understanding. 

This is man \s first and ever recurring, ever renewed perception 
of his inward life. Careful observation of self is ever impress¬ 
ing on him a consciousness of what we might almost call an 
inborn, or at least hereditary, discord and division in the human 
mind. This intellectual fact, which is one purely psychological 
and totally independent of the disturbing influences of passion 
or disease, may in truth well carry us to the conclusion which, 
independently of it, so many other moral phenomena and histori¬ 
cal traces appear to point at. It leads us on almost irresistibly 
to embrace that exposition of it which has been held in common 
by almost every ancient people; the doctrine, namely, that man 
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at the very onset fell from his original state of harmony into 
dissension and disunion, and has since sunk many degrees lower 
and lower from the dignity which belonged to him on his first 
creation. But as this primitive obscuration and degeneracy 
went to the inmost root of man’s being, under its influence, not 
only his relations to the external world, but also in himself, in 
his pure internal thinking, feeling, and willing, all is deranged, 
discordant, and fragmentary, so that very rarely indeed do the 
three co-operate effectually in a living and enduring harmony. 
And it is doubtless because the prevailing theories of the human 
mind overlook the fact of this great change that they are so 
utterly unsatisfactory and generally so tame and superficial. 
The determination, however, how far this event is to be regarded 
as an historical fact and rests on authentic tradition, is a cpies- 
tion which lies beyond our present purpose, and belongs rather 
to a purely critical investigation. The immediate and specific 
aim of philosophy is simply to analyse and clearly understand 
the psychological fact of the discord and dissension which sub¬ 
sists between the several faculties of soul and spirit, and to 
exhibit it just as it is. Having accomplished this, it will then 
proceed to indicate the point or position from which the work 
of restoration must be commenced, or by which at least the way 
which leads to it may be discovered; the path, namely, of return 
to the original harmony of the soul. In other words, its ultimate 
object will be to discover the means of restoring a living and 
perfect consciousness, and of bringing about a more harmonious 
co-operation of its hitherto divided powers and faculties, 
whether of soul or spirit. 

Now, even in ordinary experience, certain propitious combi¬ 
nations of circumstances do occur, when this inward strife and 
innate or hereditary discord between the understanding and the 
will, the reason and fancy, is happily overcome. Under their 
influence the faculties, which previously were separate and 
divided or hostilely arrayed against each other, are, partly at 
least, and for one individual life in all its incidents, actions, and 
productions, brought into profitable agreement and harmony. 
These rare occasions are furnished by extraordinary energy of 
character, unrivalled artistic genius, or other high and rare 
mental endowment. These therefore form not only so many 
experimental proofs of the possibility of restoring the now dis¬ 
cordant elements and the isolated organs of the inner man to 
completeness of unity and entirety of life, but also furnish 
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stable points from which to start again, and to carry on the 
work of restoration. Such instances, however, °^e but excep¬ 
tions from the general course of things. Fortunate and rare 
exceptions they are no doubt, but still, even as such, they only 
serve to establish more surely and incontestably the predomi¬ 
nance of the rule, and the universal fac* of the internal strife 
among the faculties of the human mind. 

Not unnecessarily to distract your attention at the very out¬ 
set, I shall for the present omit to consider many subordinate 
and derivative, but applied and complex faculties of our mind 
and soul, such as memory, the external senses, the various in¬ 
stincts, and the conscience. Restricting, therefore, myself im¬ 
mediately to these four principal powers,—understanding and 
will, with reason and fancy, which we may regard as the four 
poles of the internal world, or as the quarters of the human 
consciousness, I shall consider generally the opposition which 
displays itself between these elementary powers of man’s mind. 
This fact is so universally recognised, and so generally pre¬ 
dominant, that it displays itself even in the experience and inci¬ 
dents of every-day life. To what amounts the opinion so 
commonly expressed of many men, nay even the greater part of 
distinguished characters, “that their judgment and will are 
not in unison”? “What extensive learning and comprehensive 
views does he not possess,” is said of one man, “what acuteness, 
excellent judgment! What might he not accomplish if he had 
but the will, but he is so changeful, you can never depend upon 
him, so inactive, so void of energy of character, that he does not 
himself know rightly what he wishes.” Now in such passing 
estimates of men, it is deserving of remark, that it is not the 
passions, or passionate transgressions of the moral law, that 
come in question, but rather some internal defect and weakness. 
“ITe has the best will,” is said of another, “is always active, 
capable of any sacrifice and devotion, and of a firm and un¬ 
daunted resolution, but at the same time he is so narrow-minded, 
so unbending and short-sighted, and possessed by such inflexible 
prejudices, that nothing can in truth be made of him, and every 
enterprise is sure to miscarry that he has anything to do with.” 
The discord is not indeed in every case so strongly marked and 
distinct, still every one who at all observes his own conscious¬ 
ness may easily determine, and satisfactorily answer the ques¬ 
tion, whether this opposition between the understanding and 
the will, or at least the disposition thereto, is not deeply fixed 
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and rooted in our inmost nature, and on the whole universal. 
Whence else springs the high estimation in which steadiness and 
consistency of character are generally held, but from the fact 
that it is a rare exception for will and understanding—the 
inward thought and the outward practice—to be in perfect 
harmony and agreement ? And in truth consistency, thoroughly 
carried out in the whole life, steadfast unison of idea and prac¬ 
tice—in short, power—immediately enforces our respect and 
admiration, even though we may not be able to agree with the 
motive and principles on which it acts, and moreover remark 
much in the whole line of conduct deserving of blame, when 
measured by the highest ideal standard of moral justice and 
perfection. Iiow often do we feel this to be the case in the 
historical judgment and estimate of great and celebrated men, 
wdiere our admiration by no means implies or carries with it a 
full and perfect approbation of every trait in their character 
or actions. Another mode of view and comparison will perhaps 
serve to set in a still clearer light the characteristic feature 
of the human mind in its present broken and discordant condi¬ 
tion. Man usually directs his glance downwards to the brutes, 
in order, by pointing out its difference from the animal world, 
to determine the peculiar essence of his own being and nature. 
In this comparison, after much and painful investigation, man 
discovers that although his physical organisation and the prin¬ 
ciple of life, the blood-soul, as the source of vital heat, is of 
the same kind and nature with that of the brutes, he neverthe¬ 
less possesses a rational soul, which they do not enjoy. 

More instructive would it be, occasionally at least, to raise 
our contemplation to things above. By this method, many 
characteristic qualities of the human mind might be briefly but 
distinctly set forth in sharper contrast by comparison with other 
created things, or as the poet calls them, “ superior spirits, with 
whom we share our knowledge/’ Leaving this belief in the 
existence of purely spiritual beings, which was common to all 
nations of the old world, to rest on its own deep foundation, 
and passing over the doubts which might perhaps be raised 
against it, I shall simply take for the basis of my comparison 
the general idea of these angelic essences, such as from the 
very first it has been long and widely entertained. Now, from 
this point of view I should be at least justified, were I to 
point to that fickleness and inconsistency, or weakness and even 
defect of character, which I have above mentioned and depicted 
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as forming the ordinary condition and the specific characteristic 
of man, which according to onr hypothesis does not belong, 
either in the same degree or at all, to the pure spirits. With 
them understanding and willing are altogether one, and every 
thought is at the same time also a deed, every fact perfectly 
comprehended and carried out, with a design perfectly under¬ 
stood. Their activity is ever one and the same living and unin¬ 
terrupted operation, whatever be its direction, in a bad as well 
as a good sense. And thus it is that with these spirits knowing 
and willing are one; so that a living and effective intellect is 
even a very spirit, and equally so is a perfectly self-conscious 
will. But a spiritual being like man, in whom intellect and 
will are not one, is, as contemplated from this point of view, a 
spirit divided and distracted, and one that has fallen into dis¬ 
union with itself, which only by means of a new and higher 
aspiration can be again raised to its full energy and living 
unity. 

Still more obvious, and even more striking, than the general 
and universally prevailing discord between the understanding 
and the will, is the opposition and division which holds between 
both the fundamental faculties or opposite poles of the inner 
world of consciousness, namely, between reason and fancy. The 
fancy is the fertile, and, properly speaking, the inventive and 
creative faculty of man; but she is blind, and subject to many, 
or rather, we must say, innumerable delusions. This is not the 
case indeed, at least not in the same degree and manner, with 
the reason, as the faculty of calm prudence in man—the internal 
standard of the moral equilibrium of his nature. Still, actually 
to produce, truly to bring forth or to create, is with all its 
reasoning utterly beyond its power; and if at times, as is the 
case with the false philosophy and mere dialectical thinking, 
it does make the attempt, it gives birth to nought but lifeless 
abortions and mere thought-created phantoms of abstract noth¬ 
ingness. It will hardly be necessary to track this opposition 
between reason and fancy further, and to follow it into the 
great arena of public life, or to prove by a lengthened dis¬ 
cussion that the men endowed with the best reasoning powers are 
not at the same time or especially endowed with the fire of 
genius, or that the most aesthetical and artistic natures are not 
always the most logical. A true genius, however, forms a rare 
exception to this rule, because in him the faculties of soul and 
spirit, which are usually found isolated and opposed, are hap- 
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pily united and effectually co-operate in an harmonious unison. 
In other words, we have in such a case an union of the creative 
fancy, which in the productions of genius is the most essential 
point, and the acute, discerning sagacity, as also the distinct¬ 
ness of sensible shape and order, which cannot be absent from 
any real production of art. And yet, for all this, the under¬ 
standing of the artist is something quite distinct from practical 
reason and logical acuteness. There is, moreover, another state, 
or rather quality of the soul, wherein the else divided reason 
and fancy are intimately associated and entirely reunited. This 
is a natural, pure affection and the very faculty of love, which is 
itself the soul and the peculiar essence of man’s spiritual soul. 
For example, a mother’s love for her child, which is the deepest 
and strongest of the natural affections;—no one can call this 
love irrational, although it must be judged by an entirely dif¬ 
ferent standard from the reason. At least it does not arise from 
any carefully weighed process of the reason, for it is over it that 
it gains its greatest triumphs. In love both halves of the soul 
are united. For, taken separately and apart, reason is only 
one-half of the soul, and fancy the other. In love alone do both 
concur, and the soul is there present totally and perfectly. In 
it both halves, which otherwise are ever apart, being again 
united, restore a perfect state of the consciousness. 

And in the same manner there is also a means of reunion 
for the understanding and the will. And that too is a pure, 
strong, and morally regulated love. Whenever, proceeding from 
the very depths of man’s being, it has become, as it were, a 
second nature; and having received a higher and diviner conse¬ 
cration, it forms the still and invisible, but ruling soul of life, 
then is it the best and surest road for attaining to the recon¬ 
ciliation of the otherwise inveterate and deeply-rooted discord 
between the intellect and the will. By such a love the inmost 
man may be restored to peace and harmony with itself, and the 
otherwise distracted consciousness, regaining a full and perfect 
unity, is enabled to exercise its best and highest energies. 

The following are briefly the results of this our first psycho¬ 
logical sketch, so far forth as they are necessary for the purpose 
and object before us. The ordinary state of the human mind, 
such as, in its present condition, it exhibits itself to our internal 
apperceptions, is one of fourfold discord and distraction. Or 
rather, if we may so speak, it is a quadruply divided conscious¬ 
ness, as being a prey to the double contrariety between the 
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understanding and the will, and between reason and fancy. But 
the mind, when restored to its full and living perfection, is 
threefold, or, if the expression be here allowable, it is a triune 
consciousness—the soul restored to unity in love—the mind or 
spirit requickened by the energy of a consistent life, and lastly, 
the internal sense for all that is highest and divine—which third 
member, as the external medium and the ministering instru¬ 
ment of the other two, cannot interfere with or disturb their 
profound harmony. Now, the return from the mind, checked 
and limited in its operation by its existing divisions and dis¬ 
cord, into a living triple or triune consciousness, is the very 
beginning of a truly vital philosophy, and indeed of a renovated 
and enhanced vitality. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What is the basic assumption on which philosophy rests? 

2. How does Schlegel criticise abstract philosophy? 

3. What is the nature of the conflict within man’s soul? How does 
Schlegel utilize this conflict in building his own philosophy? 

4. What use does Schlegel make of love in reconciling the various 
conflicts in man’s inner nature? What do you think of this 
theory? 


CHAPTER XIX 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER 

I. The Nature of the Self 

(Translated from the German by Horace Leland Friess) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is the second of Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies, translated 
from the German by Professor Horace Leland Friess and published 
by the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, and reprinted here 
by permission of the publishers. The German title is Monologen and 
the title of the second Soliloquy in the translation is Soundings. I have 
changed the title and omitted several of the translator’s footnotes. 
The following is Professor Friess’s analysis of the Soliloquy (see his 
Introduction, pp. xlii.). 

“The second soliloquy . . . treats in autobiographical terms of 
Schleiermacher’s own discoveries in the realm of spirit. First, the 
awakening of a sense of the ideal possibilities of human life is described 
in language suggesting that of religious conversion. The sense of exalted 
assurance which this awakening gives is contrasted with the pitiable 
squirming of the unconverted human before his conscience. Conscience 
is generally a distorted form of ideal consciousness, the ideal turned 
prison-warder of the self. This description of conscience is the first 
note in a new polemic now introduced against Kant and Fichte. 
The moral life as they picture it is life lived in the light of a universal 
reason, the same for every one. But, penetrating more deeply into 
the realm of spirit, Schleiermacher discovers a higher law of indi¬ 
viduation. Each human being has his own unique place within the 
sphere of humanity, and it is only by his approaching this that 
he can exercise his influence in the spiritual community. This discovery 
leads to the theme of human variety, of Schleiermacher’s own character 
and its relation to that of his friends, his convictions and remaining 
uncertainties. He divides humanity into two large groups, according 
to whether the productive or the receptive impulse predominates. He 
places himself in the latter group, protesting* to his artist friends that 
they should not urge him to produce works. Let them recognize that 
it is as truly an art to mold one’s own nature as to mold words and 
sounds. The problems of the receptive spirit are discussed, its require¬ 
ments, and its genius for sympathetic understanding in love and 
friendship. . . .” 
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MANKIND is shy of self-analysis, and many people tremble 
slavishly when they can no longer dodge the question of what 
they have done, what they have become, and who they really are. 
The thing frightens them; they know not what will come of it. 
It seems to them easier for a man to judge another person than 
himself, and after strict self-scrutiny they rather claim the grace 
of modesty in giving themselves the benefit of the doubt. And 
yet it is only wilfulness that hides a person from himself; his 
judgment cannot err provided he really faces himself. But it is 
just this which people neither can or want to do. The spell of 
life and of the world is upon them, and resolved not to turn 
from that spectacle, all that they discover of themselves is but 
a vague and delusive reflection. To be sure, I can judge another 
person only by his acts, for I never look upon his inner disposi¬ 
tion. I can never know at first hand what his purpose actually 
was; I simply compare his deeds with one another, and from 
these I make a precarious inference as to his aims and the spirit 
which moved him. But oh the shame of it, that anyone should 
see himself only as one stranger sees another! that anyone should 
remain ignorant of his inner life and even plume himself on his 
supposed shrewdness, if he succeeds in grasping the last link 
of a chain of resolutions that issued in overt action, together 
with the feeling that attended it and the idea that immediately 
preceded it! How can such a one ever know either himself or 
others? What is to guide him in conjecturing inner realities 
from external facts, if he does not base his judgment on a 
crucial experience of something immediately certain? The in¬ 
evitable presentiment of error makes him afraid, the over¬ 
shadowing suspicion that he is culpable in his error oppresses 
his heart, and his thoughts vacillate in terror of that little por¬ 
tion of self-consciousness which men still carry with them, gen¬ 
erally degraded to the role of a harsh disciplinarian, whose voice 
they needs must often hear unwillingly . 1 

In truth, men have good cause for anxiety, lest in honestly 
probing the inner motives of their lives, they fail to recognize 
what is truly human there, and see the conscience, which is 
consciousness of true humanity, sadly mutilated. For whoever 

1 Three views of conscience are contrasted in what follows: (1) the popu¬ 
lar view of conscience as “a, little portion of self-consciousness degraded 
to the role of a disciplinarian.’’ (2) Fichte’s view: conscience is 11 con¬ 

sciousness of true humanity,” the universal self in the individual self, and 
(3) Schleiermacher’s own view: conscience is consciousness of one’s unique 
place in true humanity. . . .—Translator’s note. 
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lias not scrutinized liis previous conduct can give no security 
that in the future he will remember that he is a human being, 
or prove himself worthy of the name. If he has once broken 
the thread of self-consciousness, if he has but once abandoned 
himself to those feelings and impressions that he shares with 
brutes, how can we know whether he has not fallen into sheer 
brutality? To behold humanity within oneself, and never to 
lose sight of the vision when once found, is the only certain 
means of never straying from its sacred precincts. This vision 
is the intimate and necessary tie between conduct and the per¬ 
ception of truth, a connection mysterious and unintelligible only 
to fools and men of dull sensibility. A truly human way of 
acting produces a clear consciousness of what is essentially hu¬ 
man, and this in turn permits of no other behavior than such 
as is worthy of humanity. He who can never lift himself to this 
clear insight is ever the sport of vague instinctive premonitions; 
in vain you will undertake to educate and train him. For all his 
ingenuity and for all his bold resolution to force his way back 
into the circle of humanity, the sacred portals will not open. 
He remains outside on profane ground, and he will not escape 
the pursuit of the offended godhead, nor the shameful feeling 
that he is an exile from his true fatherland. It is sheer folly 
and vain trifling to make experiments or to lay down rules in 
the realm of freedom. To be a man calls for a single free re¬ 
solve; he who has taken that resolve will always remain one; 
he who ceases to be one has never taken it . 2 

With proud joy I still recall the time when I discovered hu¬ 
manity and knew that henceforth I should never lose it. The 
sublime revelation came from within; it was not produced by 
any code of ethics or system of philosophy. My long quest 
which neither this nor that would satisfy was crowned in one 
moment of insight; freedom dissolved my dark doubts by a 
single act. I can affirm that since then I have never forsaken 
my true self. I no longer know the thing that men call con¬ 
science ; no qualm now reproves me, and I need none to warn me. 
Neither do I strive since then to acquire this or that particular 
virtue, nor am I especially elated by some particular act, as 
are those whose fleeting existence is only now and then visited 
by a dubious gleam of innate reason. In quiet tranquillity, in 

a . . . In the autobiographical passages which follow Schleiermacher 
uses the language of religious awakening, particularly the language of 
German pietism, to describe his development. . . .—Translator’s note. 
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utter simplicity I preserve within me an uninterrupted con¬ 
sciousness of humanity's entire essence. With pleasure and 
confidence I often survey my behavior in all its bearings, being 
assured that I shall find nothing which humanity must needs 
repudiate. If this were all that I exacted of myself, I might 
long since have found inward peace, and awaited the end of my 
existence with perfect composure! For the certainty I have 
attained is unshakeable, and I should deem it a culpable piece 
of cowardice, such as is foreign to my nature, were I to look 
to a long life for fuller confirmation of my inner conviction, 
fearing that after all, something might yet happen that could 
plunge me from the height of reason into an abyss of sheer 
brutishness. And yet, I too am still troubled with doubts. For 
when I had reached my first goal, another and a higher appeared 
before me, and since it appears sometimes clearly and then 
again dimly, self-scrutiny does not always tell me by what path 
I can approach it, or where I stand with reference to it. On 
these points my judgment wavers. But it is confirmed and 
gains conviction the more often I return to examine myself. 
And however far I were from certainty, I should still search in 
silence and without complaint, for stronger than my doubt is 
my great joy in having found out what I should seek, and in 
escaping from the great illusion which deceives many of the 
best throughout their lives , 3 and keeps them from soaring to the 
true summits of humanity. For a long time I too was content 
with the discovery of a universal reason; I worshipped the one 
essential being as the highest, and so believed that there is but 
a single right way of acting in every situation, that the conduct 
of all men should be alike, each differing from the other only 
by reason of his place and station in the world. I thought hu¬ 
manity revealed itself as varied only in the manifold diversity 
of outward acts, that man himself, the individual, was not a 
being uniquely fashioned, but of one substance and everywhere 
the same. 

Thus is it ever with mankind! When, turning with discontent 
from the unworthy particularity of a sensuous animal life, man 
wins a realization of humanity in its universal aspects and sub¬ 
mits himself to duty, he is not straightway capable of rising 
to the still higher level of individuality in growth and in moral¬ 
ity, nor to perceive and understand the unique nature which 

8 He means, for instance, Kant and Fichte, and those who think with them 
that the universal reason is the highest.—Translator's note. 
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freedom chooses for herself in each individual. Most men rise 
but midway, expressing in fact only a raw elementary humanity, 
simply because they have not grasped the thought of their own 
higher being. As for me, it is this which has taken hold of me. 
The sense of freedom alone did not content me; it gave no 
meaning to my personality, nor to the peculiar unity of the tran¬ 
sient stream of consciousness flowing within me, which urged 
me to seek something of higher ethical value of which it was 
the sign. I was not satisfied to view humanity in rough un- 
shapen masses, inwardly altogether alike, and taking transient 
shape externally only by reason of mutual contact and friction. 

Thus there dawned upon me what is now my highest intuition. 
I saw clearly that each man is meant to represent humanity in 
his own way, combining its elements uniquely, so that it may 
reveal itself in every mode, and all that can issue from its 
womb be made actual in the fulness of unending space and time. 
This thought alone has uplifted me, and set me apart from 
everything common and untransformed in my surroundings; it 
has made of me an elect creation of the godhead, rejoicing in a 
unique form and character. The act of freedom which ac¬ 
companied this inspiration has assembled and integrated the 
elements of human nature to make a unique existence. Had I 
from that time on surveyed the unique in my activity as con¬ 
stantly as I have always looked upon the universally human 
aspect of it, had I taken conscious possession of every action 
and limitation which were the consequence of that initial act of 
free determination, and had I given undisturbed attention to the 
further development of my unique nature and to each expres¬ 
sion thereof, I could have no further doubt which province of 
humanity is mine, nor where to seek for the common principle 
which governs both the extension and the limitations of my 
growth. I should then have measured accurately the whole con¬ 
tent of my being, ascertained my boundaries at every point, and 
should have known prophetically what I might yet be and 
might become. But tardily and only with great difficulty, does 
man reach the full knowledge of his individuality. He does not 
always dare to look toward it as his ideal, but prefers to turn 
his eyes upon the good which he possesses in common with hu¬ 
manity in general. Clinging to this common good with love 
and gratitude, he often doubts whether he should again separate 
his individual self from it. Confusing the sensuous with the 
spiritual, he fears lest he sink back into that culpably limited 
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kind of external personality which preceded his new insight, 
and not until late does he learn to value and rightly use his 
highest privilege. Thus interrupted the consciousness of indi¬ 
viduality must for a long time remain vacillating. The most 
characteristic efforts of one’s nature often go unobserved and 
when its limitations are most clearly apparent, the eye too 
readily skims over them, and fastens on something universal, 
where it might have found the unique by reason of its very 
limitations. However, I may be content with the way my will 
lias conquered inertia, and practice trained by eye so that little 
now escapes it. Whenever I now act in keeping with my own 
spirit and disposition, my imagination gives me the clearest 
proof that I do so by free, individual choice, in suggesting to 
me a thousand other ways of acting in a different spirit, yet all 
also consistent with the universal laws of humanity. I project 
myself into a thousand different likenesses in order to behold 
my own more clearly. 

But since the picture of my individuality does not yet present 
itself to me complete in all its features, and is not yet certified 
by an unbroken continuity of clear self-consciousness, I am not 
yet able to maintain an attitude of unvarying, tranquil assur¬ 
ance in my self-contemplation. Often I must deliberately re¬ 
view all my efforts and actions, recall my history; nor must I 
disregard the opinions of my friends, whom I have gladly suf¬ 
fered to look into the depths of my inner life, if they differ from 
my own judgment. It is true that in my own eyes I still seem 
to be the same man I was when my higher life began, only more 
firm and more defined. And, indeed, how should a man, having 
once attained an independent and unique character, suddenly 
take on another nature in the very midst of his development 
and cultivation? How could he appropriate another side of 
human nature without having brought the first to its perfection ? 
How could he wish to do it? And how could it occur without 
his knowing it? Either I have never understood myself, or I 
am still the person I believed myself to be, and every seeming 
contradiction, when solved by self-scrutiny, must reveal more 
clearly where and how the various strands of my own being 
are concealed and intertwined. 

I am convinced that there is a twofold vocation of men on 
earth, and it still seems to me to make a great dichotomy in 
human nature. To develop one’s inner humanity into distinct¬ 
ness, expressing it in manifold acts, is one thing, to project it 
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into works of art which clearly convey to everyone who looks 
at them whatever their creator intended to show, is a totally 
different thing. He who is still on the lowest level, in the vesti¬ 
bule of uniqueness, fearing to limit himself by further decision, 
may seek to combine both courses with the result that he will 
not go far in either direction. Whosoever would really attain 
the one must let the other go. Not till the very end of life’s 
development is there a bridge from one to the other, and it is 
open only to perfection such as man seldom reaches. How could 
I ever be in doubt as to my own choice ? I have so emphatically 
eschewed everything that makes the artist ; 4 I have so eagerly 
made my own whatever serves the culture of the self, whatever 
hastens and confirms its development. The artist is on the 
alert for whatsoever may serve as sign and symbol of humanity; 
he ransacks the treasury of language, and builds a world of 
music from a chaos of sound; he searches for a hidden meaning 
and a harmony in nature’s lovely play of colors. In any work 
which he conceives he first investigates the effect of every part, 
and searches out the law and structure of the whole, rejoicing 
more in the artistic vessel than in its costly content. There¬ 
after, ideas rise in his mind and shape themselves into new 
artistic creations; secretly he cherishes them in his soul; they 
grow in hidden silence. His productive energy knows no rest; he 
passes from project to execution and from execution to project; 
through constant practice his skill improves steadily; his riper 
judgment gives rein and check unto his fancy. This is the way 
that a creative nature advances toward the goal of perfection. 

But all this I learned by observation, for it is alien to my 
thought. The humanity represented in a work of art stands out 
much more luminous and clear to me than the artist’s artistry. 
The latter I get only with effort and later study, and then only 
enough to understand it a little. I like nature’s free artistry 
just as it is; her lovely and meaningful signs awaken impressions 
and ideas in me without the impulse to force them into a more 
constricted form of my own creation. I do not insist upon a 
perfect treatment of the material in which my thought is ex¬ 
pressed. And therefore I refrain from acquiring the utmost 

4 Schleiermacher keenly felt the lack of creative, artistic power for two 
reasons especially: (1) because his closest friends in the ‘‘romantic group ,’’ 
Schlegel et al., had something of it and exalted it as the supreme form of 
spirituality, and (2) because he himself believed that art was the true 
language of religion, which was for him the highest. (See Dilthey, p. 289, 
N. E. 323. See also On Religion, p. 139.)—Translator’s note. 
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skill by practice, and when I have once put forth in action 
what is within me, I care not whether the act be often renewed 
in fairer and clearer fashion. Leisure is my dear divinity; by 
her favor man learns to understand and to determine himself. 
It is in leisure that ideas ripen unto power which easily gov¬ 
erns all when the world calls for action. It follows also that I 
cannot work in isolation like the artist; in solitude the juices 
of my spirit are dried up, my thought stands still. I must 
go forth and enter into manifold association with others in 
order to behold what types of humanity there are, which of them 
are still alien to me, which I can assimilate, ever determining 
my own being more decidedly by mutual give and take. My 
unquenched thirst for ever continuing self-development does not 
permit me to give the expression of my inner life an external 
finish. I simply launch my word and deed upon the world, 
nothing mindful whether observers have the sense to penetrate 
a crude exterior and happily to find the inner meaning, the 
unique spirit even in its less perfect manifestations. I have 
neither time nor inclination for this; I must be up and doing, 
moving on beyond my last position, bringing my own being to 
its completion, if that be possible in this short life, through new 
activity and thought. I hate even to try the same thing twice, 
so little is there of the artist in me. Hence, everything I do, I 
like to do in the company of others; even while engaged in 
meditation, in contemplation, or in the assimilation of anything 
new, I need the presence of some loved one, so that the inner 
event may immediately be communicated, and I may forthwith 
make my account with the world through the sweet and easy 
mediation of friendship. So was it, so is it now, and I am still 
so distant from my goal that I should be mistaken in thinking 
it mil ever be otherwise. Surely I am right, whatever friends 
may say, in excluding myself from the territory sacred to 
artists. Gladly do I renounce everything with which they have 
credited me, provided only that I find myself less imperfect than 
they imagine in the field where I have taken up my stand. 

Reveal thyself to me once more, oh fair vision of that wide 
realm of humanity, where dwell all those who seek only to real¬ 
ize themselves, and to express themselves in manifold activities, 
without creating any permanent monument of their labor! Re¬ 
veal thyself once more, and let me see whether a place of my 
own belongs to me in thy realm. Let me behold whether there 
is coherence within me, or whether some intrinsic contrarieties 
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prevent the image of myself from closing into unity, so that 
my own being like some miscarried sketch instead of attaining 
its perfection dissolves into emptiness and unreality. 0 no, 1 
need not fear, no sad presentiment of failure possesses my soul! 
I recognize that all within me articulates to form a genuine 
whole, no foreign element in my nature oppresses me, no organ 
is missing, nor any member eligible for my unique life. Who¬ 
ever would make of himself a distinctive individual must be 
keen to perceive what he is not. For here, too, even in the 
realm of morality at its highest, that intimate connection be¬ 
tween action and the perception of truth obtains. Only if man 
is conscious of his individuality in his present conduct can he 
be sure of not violating it in his next act, and only if he requires 
himself constantly to survey the whole of humanity, opposing 
his own expression of it to every other possible one, can he main¬ 
tain the consciousness of his unique selfhood. For contrast is 
indispensable to set the individuality in relief. The highest 
condition of individual perfection in a limited field is a general 
sensitiveness. 5 And how can this subsist apart from love ? 
Without love, the very first attempt at self-formation would 
prove shattering because of the frightful disproportion between 
giving and receiving; the mind would be forced to some extreme 
one-sidedness, and he who made the attempt in this fashion 
would either be wholly broken or else sink to the vulgar level. 
Love, thou force of gravitation in the spiritual world, no indi¬ 
vidual life and no development is possible without thee! With¬ 
out thee all things would flow together in a crude and homogene¬ 
ous mass! Those who do not care to rise above this condition 
have little need of you; law and duty suffice for them, uniform¬ 
ity in conduct, and justice. For such as these the sacred sense of 
love would be a useless treasure, and this is why they let the 
little of it that they have grow wild, uncultivated. Not recog¬ 
nizing its sacredness, they cast it carelessly into the common 
pool of human goods, that should be governed according to a 
universal law. But for us, (i.e. the romanticists) 0 love, thou 
art the alpha and omega. No development without love, and 

5 The ensuing passage (pp. 38-43) on “ sensitiveness } ’ and “love” as 
the cardinal conditions of moral perfection is central. “Sensitiveness” is 
receptive, the quality which at its deepest Schleierinaclier describes in the 
“Speeches” (On Religion) as “sense and taste for the infinite,” the 
capacity for revelations. . . . Love is predominantly active and out-going, 
is the basis of true association and must balance sensitiveness. . . .—Trans¬ 
lator ’s note. See the selection from Schlegel above, especially p. 520. 
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without individual development no perfection in love; each 
supplements the other, both increase indivisibly. I feel both of 
the highest conditions of morality united within me! I have 
made both sensitiveness and love my own, and both are ever 
waxing, a sure sign that my life is fresh and healthy, and that 
my individuality will develop more. Is there anything that lies 
beyond the range of my sensitiveness? Those who would have 
every one become a virtuoso and expert in some field of knowl¬ 
edge are wont to complain of me, that I will not suffer myself 
to be pinned down, that it is useless to hope I should ever 
seriously devote myself to some one thing. They say that when 
I have succeeded in gaining a certain view of things, my mind 
hastens on in its usual, restless, superficial fashion to other ob¬ 
jects. Would that they would leave me in peace, understanding 
that this is my destiny, that I must not devote myself to science, 
because I am set upon the development of myself! Would that 
they allowed me to keep my mind open toward all their busy 
endeavors, considering what I fashion within me as I contem¬ 
plate their activities worth while their trouble! And yet their 
very complaints witness in my behalf. For there are others who 
are likewise dissatisfied with me, but for the opposite reason. 
These while unlike me in nature are nevertheless like me seeking 
to penetrate into the very center of humanity. They say my 
appreciation is fundamentally limited, that I can pass by indif¬ 
ferent to many sacred things, and spoil my deep innocent in¬ 
sight by vain contentiousness. Yes, I do still pass by much, but 
not with indifference. I dispute, but only to maintain my vision 
clear and open. Whenever I feel conscious of some expression 
of humanity that I have not mastered, my first concern is to dis¬ 
pute, not indeed whether it exists, but whether it is of such a 
nature, and only such, as is shown me by him in whom I first 
encounter it. My late awakened spirit, remembering how long 
it bore an alien yoke, fears ever lest it be subjected again to 
the domination of some alien opinion, and whenever a strange 
object discloses a new aspect of life, my first step is to rise in 
arms against it, in order to fight for freedom and not to fall 
back at every new experience into the slavery in which my edu¬ 
cation began. As soon, however, as I have won my distinctive 
point of view, the time for strife is over, and I gladly suffer 
each other view to take its place beside my own; my mind in 
peace completes the work of penetrating and interpreting each 
other standpoint. 
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Thus it is, that what may often seem a limitation of my 
sensitiveness is really but the first stir of appreciation within 
me. To be sure, I have very often had to assert myself posi¬ 
tively, during this beautiful time of my life, when I came into 
contact with so much that was new to me, when so much be¬ 
came broad daylight to me which I had but darkly sensed be¬ 
fore, and for which I had no preparation! Often I was obliged 
to appear antagonistic to those who were a source of new in¬ 
sight for me. Unperturbed I have suffered their misapprehen¬ 
sion, trusting that they would understand, a-s soon as they had 
entered more deeply into my nature. Even my friends have 
frequently misunderstood me in this way, especially when I 
passed by unsympathetically, though not with enmity, tilings 
which ardently appealed to them and excited their zeal. The 
mind cannot apprehend all things at once: it is useless for 
it to try to finish its task by a single effort; its process must be 
continuous in two directions, and each man has his own way 
of combining both in order to make up the whole. For me it is 
impossible, when anything new presents itself, to penetrate at 
once into its core with burning intensity and get to know it 
perfectly. Such an attempt would ill beseem that equanimity 
which is the keynote of my being’s harmony. To seize upon 
some such particular would upset the balance of my life, and 
while I became absorbed in that one thing I should lose contact 
with the rest, without even making the first truly my own. I 
must first store up every new acquisition in my mind, and then 
let the usual forces of my life play upon it and about it, so that 
9 the new shall be mingled with the old, and come into touch with 
everything that I already harbor within me. Only by such 
activity as this do I succeed in preparing the way for a deeper 
and more intimate perception; contemplation and practice must 
often alternate before I am satisfied that I have fathomed any¬ 
thing. Thus and thus alone can I go about my business, if I 
am not to violate my inner being, for in me self-development 
and activity turned beyond the self must balance at every mo¬ 
ment. Therefore my progress is slow, and I shall have to live 
long before I have embraced all things equally, but whatever I 
do embrace will bear my impress. Whatever part of humanity’s 
infinite realm I have apprehended will be in equal measure 
uniquely transformed and taken up into my being. 

Oh how much richer my life has become! What sweet aware¬ 
ness of inner worth, what enhanced assurance of individuality 
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rewards me when I survey the profit of so many happy and 
prosperous days! My silent effort, though it appear like mere 
idleness from without, 6 was not in vain; it has well served my 
inward task of self-development. Mistaken outward activity 
ill-suited to my nature would not have carried this so far, and 
restricting the range of my appreciation would have impeded it 
still more. 7 Alas that a man’s inner character should be so 
misjudged, even by those who might understand and who de¬ 
serve to recognize it everywhere! Alas that so many, even of 
these, confuse outward behavior and inner activity, deeming it 
possible to construe the latter like the former from fragmentary 
appearances, and suspecting contradiction where everything fits 
to perfection! Is then my real character so hard to recognize? 
Am I ever to forego my heart’s dearest desire to show myself 
as I am to all my worthy fellow men ? For even now, as I look 
deeply into my nature, I am confirmed anew in the conviction 
that this is the strongest motive in my being. This is the truth, 
no matter how often I am told that I am shut up in myself, and 
that I often coldly repel the hallowed advances of love and 
friendship. To be sure, I never deem it necessary to talk of 
what I have done or what has happened to me. In my view, 
the worldly part of me is too insignificant that I should weary 
by dwelling on it, those whom I would gladly wish to have 
know me inwardly. Nor do I care to speak of that which is 
still dark and unformed within me lacking that clarity which 
makes it mine. How should I offer to my friend what does not 
yet belong to me ? Why thereby hide from him what I already 
am? How could I hope to communicate, without raising up 
misunderstanding, that which I do not yet understand myself? 
Such an attitude on my part does not argue reticence and lack 
of love. Father is it the evidence of a holy reverence without 
which there is no real love; it is the instinct of delicacy that 
would not profane the highest, nor needlessly obscure it. As 
soon as I have genuinely appropriated anything new in respect 
to culture and individuality, from whatever source, do I not 
run to my friend in word and deed to let him know of it, that 
he may share my joy, and himself profit as he perceives under- 
standingly my inner growth ? My friend I cherish as my own 

0 It touched the romanticist closely to distinguish between good and 
bad idleness. Cf. Sehlegel’s Lucincle, and a sermon oi Sehleiermacher’s 
on the subject, Werlce, IT, v. 1, pp. 109 ff.—Translator's note. 

7 1. e., neither art nor science was his proper vocation. Cf. above, pp. 
528 ff.—Translator ’s note. 
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self; whatever I come to recognize as my own, I place straight¬ 
way at his disposal. It is true I sometimes take less interest 
than do those who call themselves his friends in what he does 
and in that which happens to him. His outward behavior neither 
affects nor concerns me, if I already understand the inner being 
whence it flows, and know that it must of necessity be thus, be¬ 
cause my friend is such as he is. This outward side of him 
neither feeds nor excites my love for him, has no relation to it. 
It belongs to the world and with all its consequences must con¬ 
form to the laws of necessity. But whatever the consequences, 
whatever happens to my friend, he will surely know how to act 
with a freedom worthy of himself. And nothing else concerns 
me. I contemplate his fate with calmness even as I do my own. 
Who will regard this as cold indifference ? A clear appreciation 
of the contrast between world and man is the ground on which 
all self-respect and sense of freedom rest. Should I grant this 
less unto my friend than unto myself ? 

This is the very thing of which I chiefly boast, that my love 
and friendship always have so high a source, that they have 
never been blended with any vulgar sentiment, have never been 
the offspring of habit or tender feeling, but ever an act of 
purest freedom, orientated towards the individuality of other 
human beings. I have ever kept the more common sentiment 
at a distance from myself. A benefit has never bribed me into 
friendship, nor has beauty stolen my love. Pity has never so 
enmeshed my judgment that it ascribed a merit to misfortune 
and represented suffering human beings as otherwise and better 
than they are. And so a place was cleared in my soul for genu¬ 
ine love and friendship, and my longing to fill this space with 
ever larger and more manifold content never abates. Wherever 
I notice an aptitude for individuality, inasmuch as love and 
sensitiveness, its highest guarantees, are present, there I also 
find an object for my love. I would have my love embrace every 
unique self, from the unsophisticated youth, in whom freedom 
is but beginning to germinate, to the ripest and most finished 
type of man. Whenever I see such a one, I give him the saluta¬ 
tion of the love within me, even if our brief meeting and parting 
permit no more than this gesture of spiritual greeting. Neither 
do I measure my friendship for anyone by any worldly standard 
of external appearances. My vision soars beyond the worldly 
and temporal, seeking inner greatness. Whether he to whom I 
would be a friend is already sensitive to much or little, whether 
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he is or is not far advanced in his development, whether he has 
many achievements to his credit or not, all these things may not 
determine my attitude toward him, and whatever is missing in 
this respect I can easily dispense with. His unique being and 
its relation to humanity is the object of my quest. I love him in 
the measure that I find and understand this individuality, but I 
can give him proof thereof only in proportion to his understand¬ 
ing of my own true self. Alas, often did this love of mine re¬ 
turn to me uncomprehended, the language of the heart was not 
heard, as if I had remained dumb, and those to whom I would 
have shown my love actually believed I had. 

Men often travel in neighboring ways, and yet are not near 
each other. The one divines a friendly presence and is inclined 
toward friendly greeting. lie calls but calls in vain; the other 
does not hear him. Frequently opposites approach each other, 
and henceforth there is to be no more separation. But their 
encounter is for a moment only, and movements in opposite 
directions sweep them from each other’s ken, neither knowing 
whither the other has disappeared. This has often befallen me 
in my longing for love. Would it not be shameful, if I had not 
at last been disciplined, if my all too easy optimism had not fled, 
and experienced wisdom taken its place? “Here is one who 
will understand you in part, there another who will understand 
a different side of you; a certain kind of love is possible toward 
the one, but beware how you offer it to the other/’ Thus am I 
often vainly warned to be discreet. For the urge of my heart 
leaves little room for prudence; much less can I presume to 
assign limits to other men, and to say how far they should re¬ 
spond to me and to my love. I always take too much for granted, 
I always try again, and am forthwith punished for my avarice 
by losing what I had already gained. But no other fortune is 
possible for one who is engaged in forming himself, and that I 
suffer thus is the surest proof that I am so engaged. A person 
so occupied, uniquely combines in himself various elements of 
humanity. He belongs to more than one world. How could he 
move in an orbit exactly parallel to that of another, who is also 
a distinctive individual, how continue in his neighborhood? 
Like a comet the cultured individual traverses many systems 
and encircles many a sun. Now he passes a certain star which 
sees him gladly, and seeks to know him; he on his part bends 
his course with friendly intent in that star’s direction. Then 
lo! he has moved away into far-off spaces, his very shape seems 
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changed; there is a doubt whether he is still the same. But anon 
he returns in swift revolution and there takes place anew a 
passing interchange of love and friendship. But where find the 
fair ideal of complete and permanent union, of friendship per¬ 
fect on both sides ? Only where on both sides love and sensitive¬ 
ness have increased in equal measure as it were beyond all 
measure. But then, in such a perfect love the individuals them¬ 
selves are also made perfect. The hour is at hand—ah! for all 
of us it strikes much sooner—to yield up finite existence, and 
to return out of the world to the bosom of the infinite. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Why do people avoid self-analysis? What do they lose thereby? 

2. Describe any experience you yourself have had, or any experience 
someone whom you know has had, which you think is similar to 
the experience which Schleiermacher describes as his discovery 
of the essence of humanity. 

3. What is the twofold vocation of man on earth? Judging by 
the last sentence of the selection do you think that Schleiermacher 
believes that man also has a vocation in another world than this 
earthly life? 

4. Is Schleiermacher’s conception of love the same as that of 
Schlegel at the end of the preceding selection? Give a reason 
for your answer. 

5. How does Schleiermacher distinguish between good and bad 
idleness? What do you think of this distinction? 

6. What are the chief values of friendship, according to Schleier¬ 
macher? Do you agree with him? What is the real basis for 
durable friendship between two or more persons? 


CHAPTER XX 


JOIIANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE 
(Translations from the German by William Smith) 

I. Humanism 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is a part of Book III of Fichte's Vocation of Man, 
from William Smith's translation of The Popular Works of Fichte, 
4th edition, Vol. I, pp. 416-430, published by Triibner & Co., London, 
1889. 

Fichte thinks that conscience prescribes all our acts and whatever 
it is necessary for us to assume in order to obey conscience is actually 
real. The existence of the world of phenomena is required, hence that 
world is real. Other minds are real for the same reason. Phenomena 
have their own laws, and these I must recognize in order to do my duty. 
From the necessity of acting in accordance with the moral law 
“proceeds the consciousness of the actual world," for “the practical 
reason is the root of all reason." 

The end of moral activity is determined by this activity itself. 
I must believe that my act will help make a better world. Fichte 
describes the condition in which human beings live and says that 
no good man can be satisfied with that condition as it now is, but 
every rational and moral self looks towards a future and better state 
of mankind. He describes mankind's struggles with Nature, which 
must continue until she is under complete control. Then he discusses 
the conflicts of men with one another, and the way in which human 
selfishness and greed seem to destroy all good. But this is more 
apparent than real and it cannot go on forever. The human race 
must ultimately be united into one single living social organism. 
And when this ideal is attained “humanity shall move onward to a 
higher culture, of which we can at present form no conception." 

That voice within my soul in which I believe, and on account 
of which I believe in every other thing to which I attach 
credence, does not command me merely to act in general. This 
is impossible; all these general principles are formed only 
through my own voluntary observation and reflection applied 
to many individual facts; but never in themselves express any 
fact whatever. This voice of my conscience announces to me 
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precisely what I ought to do, and what leave undone, in every 
particular situation of life; it accompanies me, if I will but 
listen to it with attention, through all the events of my life, and 
never refuses me its reward where I am called upon to act. It 
carries with it immediate conviction, and irresistibly compels 
my assent to its behests;—it is impossible for me to contend 
against it. 

To listen to it, to obey it honestly and unreservedly, without 
fear or equivocation,—this is my true vocation, the whole end 
and purpose of my existence. My life ceases to be an empty 
play without truth or significance. There is something that 
must absolutely be done for its own sake alone;—that which 
conscience demands of me in this particular situation of life it 
is mine to do, for this only am I here;—to know it, I have 
understanding; to perform it, I have power. 

Through this edict of conscience alone, truth and reality are 
introduced into my conceptions. I cannot refuse them my at¬ 
tention and my obedience without thereby surrendering the very 
purpose of my existence. 

Hence I cannot withhold my belief from the reality which 
they announce, without at the same time renouncing my voca¬ 
tion. It is absolutely true, without further proof or confirma¬ 
tion,—nay, it is the first truth, and the foundation of all other 
truth and certainty, that this voice must be obeyed; and there¬ 
fore everything becomes to me true and certain, the truth and 
certainty of which is assumed in the possibility of such obedidnce. 

There appear before me in space certain phenomena to which 
I transfer the idea of myself;—I conceive of them as beings like 
myself. Speculation, when carried out to its last results, has 
indeed taught me, or would teach me, that these supposed ra¬ 
tional beings out of myself are but the products of my own 
presentative power; that, according to certain laws of my 
thought, I am compelled to represent out of myself my concep¬ 
tion of myself; and that, according to the same laws, I can trans¬ 
fer this conception only to certain definite objects. But the 
voice of my conscience thus speaks:— 4 ‘Whatever these beings 
may be in and for themselves, thou shalt act towards them as 
self-existent, free, substantive beings, wholly independent of 
thee. Assume it, as already known, that they can give a pur¬ 
pose to their own being wholly by themselves, and quite inde¬ 
pendently of thee;—never interrupt the accomplishment of this 
purpose, but rather further it to the utmost of thy power. 
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Honour their freedom, lovingly take up their purposes as if they 
were thine own/’ Thus ought I to act:—by this course of action 
ought all my thought to be guided,—nay, it shall and must neces¬ 
sarily be so, if I have resolved to obey the voice of my conscience. 
Hence I shall always regard these beings as in possession of an 
existence for themselves wholly independent of mine, as capable 
of forming and carrying out their own purposes;—from this 
point of view, I shall never be able to conceive of them other¬ 
wise, and my previous speculations regarding them shall vanish 
like an empty dream.—I think of them as beings like myself, I 
have said; but strictly speaking, it is not by mere thought that 
they are first presented to me as such. It is by the voice of my 
conscience,—by the command:—‘‘Here set a limit to thy free¬ 
dom ; here recognise and reverence purposes which are not thine 
own.” This it is which is first translated into the thought, 
“Here, certainly and truly, are beings like myself, free and 
independent.” To view them otherwise, I must in action re¬ 
nounce, and in speculation disregard, the voice of my own 
conscience. 

Other phenomena present themselves before me which I do 
not regard as beings like myself, but as things irrational. Specu¬ 
lation finds no difficulty in showing how the conception of such 
things is developed solely from my own presentative faculty and 
its necessary modes of activity. But I apprehend these things, 
also, through want, desire, and enjoyment Not by the mental 
conception, but by hunger, thirst, and their satisfaction, does 
anything become for me food and drink. I am necessitated to 
believe in the reality of that which threatens my sensuous exist¬ 
ence, or in that which alone is able to maintain it. Conscience 
enters the field in order that it may at once sanctify and restrain 
this natural impulse. “Thou shalt maintain, exercise, and 
strengthen thyself and thy physical powers, for they have been 
taken account of in the plans of reason. But thou canst main¬ 
tain them only by legitimate use, conformable to their nature. 
There are also, besides thee, many other beings like thyself, 
whose powers have been counted upon like thine own, and can 
be maintained only in the same way as thine own. Concede to 
them the same privilege that has been allowed to thee. Respect 
what belongs to them as their possession;—use what belongs 
to thee legitimately as thine own.” Thus ought I to act,— 
according to this course of action must I think. I am compelled 
to regard these things as standing under their own natural laws, 
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independent of, though perceivable by, me; and therefore to 
ascribe to them an independent existence. I am compelled to 
believe in such laws; the task of investigating them is set before 
me, and that empty speculation vanishes like a mist when the 
genial sun appears. 

In short, there is for me absolutely no such thing as an exist¬ 
ence which has no relation to myself, and which I contemplate 
merely for the sake of contemplating it;—whatever has an exist¬ 
ence for me, has it only through its relation to my own being. 
But there is, in the highest sense, only one relation to me pos¬ 
sible, all others are but subordinate forms of this:—my vocation 
to moral activity. My world is the object and sphere of my 
duties, and absolutely nothing more; there is no other world for 
me, and no other qualities of my world than what are implied 
in this;—my whole united capacity, all finite capacity, is insuffi¬ 
cient to comprehend any other. Whatever possesses an existence 
for me can bring its existence and reality into contact with me 
only through this relation, and only through this relation do I 
comprehend it:—for any other existence than this I have no 
organ whatever. 

To the question, whether, in deed and in fact, such a world 
exists as that which I represent to myself, I can give no answer 
more fundamental, more raised above all doubt, than this:—I 
have, most certainly and truly, these determinate duties, which 
announce themselves to me as duties towards certain objects, to 
be fulfilled by means of certain materials;—duties which I can¬ 
not otherwise conceive of, and cannot otherwise fulfil, than 
within such a world as I represent to myself. Even to one who 
had never meditated on his own moral vocation, if there could 
be such a one, or who, if he had given it some general considera¬ 
tion, had, at least, never entertained the slightest purpose of 
fulfilling it at any time within an indefinite futurity,—even for 
him, his sensuous world, and his belief in its reality, arises in 
no other manner than from his ideas of a moral world. If he 
do not apprehend it by the thought of his duties, he certainly 
does so by the demand for his rights. What he perhaps never 
requires of himself, he does certainly exact from others in their 
conduct towards him,—that they should treat him with pro¬ 
priety, consideration, and respect, not as an irrational thing, 
but as a free and independent being;—and thus, by supposing 
in them an ability to comply with his own demands, he is com¬ 
pelled also to regard them as themselves considerate, free, and 
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independent of the dominion of mere natural power. Even 
should he never propose to himself any other purpose in his use 
and enjoyment of surrounding objects but simply that of en¬ 
joying them, he at least demands this enjoyment as a right, 
in the possession of which he claims to be left undisturbed by 
others; and thus he apprehends even the irrational world of 
sense by means of a moral idea. These claims of respect for 
his rationality, independence, and preservation, no one can re¬ 
sign who possesses a conscious existence; and with these claims, 
at least, there is united in his soul, earnestness, renunciation of 
doubt, and faith in a reality, even if they be not associated 
with the recognition of a moral law within him. Take the man 
who denies his own moral vocation, and thy existence, and the 
existence of a material world, except as a mere futile specula¬ 
tion,—approach him practically, apply his own principles to 
life, and act as if either he> had no existence at all, or were 
merely a portion of rude matter,—he will soon lay aside his 
scornful indifference,—indignantly complain of thee, earnestly 
call thy attention to thy conduct towards him, maintain that 
thou oughtest not and darest not so to act, and thus prove to 
thee, by deeds, that thou art assuredly capable of acting upon 
him; that lie is, and that thou art ,—that there is a medium 
through which thou canst influence him, and that thou, at least, 
hast duties to perform towards him. 

Thus, it is not the operation of supposed external objects, 
which indeed exist for us, and we for them, only in so far as 
we already know of them; and just as little an empty vision 
evoked by our own imagination and thought, the products of 
which must, like itself, be mere empty pictures;—it is not 
these, but the necessary faith in our own freedom and power, 
in our own real activity, and in the definite laws of human 
action, which lies at the root of all our consciousness of a 
reality external to ourselves;—a consciousness which is itself 
but faith, since it is founded on another faith, of which how¬ 
ever it is a necessary consequence. We are compelled to believe 
that we act, and that we ought to act in a certain manner; we 
are compelled to assume a certain sphere for this action; this 
sphere is the real, actually present world, such as we find it;— 
and on the other hand, the world is absolutely nothing more 
than, and cannot in any way extend itself beyond, this sphere. 
From this necessity of action proceeds the consciousness of the 
actual world; and not the reverse way, from the consciousness 
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of the actual world the necessity of action:—this, not that, is 
the first; the former is derived from the latter. We do not act 
because we know, but we know because we are called upon to 
act:—the practical reason is the root of all reason. The laws of 
action for rational beings are immediately certain: their world 
is certain only through that previous certainty. We cannot 
deny these laws without plunging the world, and ourselves with 
it, into absolute annihilation;—we raise ourselves from this 
abyss, and maintain ourselves above it, solely by our moral 
activity. 

There is something which I am called upon to do, simply 
in order that it may be done: something to avoid doing, solely 
that it may be left undone. But can I act without having an 
end in view beyond the action itself, without directing my in¬ 
tention towards something which can become possible by means 
of my action, and only by meana of it? Can I will without 
having something which I will ? No;—this would be contradic¬ 
tory to the very nature of my mind. To every action there is 
united in my thought, immediately and by the laws of thought 
itself, a condition of things placed in futurity, to which my 
action is related as the efficient cause to the effect produced. 
But this purpose or end of my action must not be proposed 
to me for its own sake,—perhaps through some necessity of 
Nature,—and my course of action be then determined accord¬ 
ing to this end; I must not have an end assigned to me, and 
then inquire how I must act in order to attain this end; my 
action must not be dependent on the end: I must act in a cer¬ 
tain manner, simply because I ought so to act;—this is the first 
point. That a result will follow from this course of action 
is proclaimed by the voice within me. This result necessarily 
becomes an end to me, since I am bound to perform the action 
that brings it, and it alone, to pass. I will that something shall 
come to pass, because I must act so that it may come to pass;— 
just as I do not hunger because food is before me but a thing 
becomes food for me because I hunger, so I do not act as I do 
because a certain end is to be attained, but the end becomes an 
end to me because I am bound to act in the manner by which 
it may be attained. I have not first in view the point towards 
which I am to draw my line, and then, by its position, deter¬ 
mine the direction of my line and the angle it shall make; but 
I draw my line absolutely in a right angle, and thereby the 
points are determined through which my line must pass. The 
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end does not determine the commandment; but, on the contrary, 
the immediate purport of the commandment determines the end. 

I say, it is the law which commands me to act that of itself 
assigns an end to my action; the same inward power that com¬ 
pels me to think that I ought to act thus compels me also to 
believe that from my action some result will arise; it opens 
to my spiritual vision a prospect into another world,—which is 
indeed a world, a reality namely, and not an action,—-but an¬ 
other and better world than that which is present to the physical 
eye; it constrains me to aspire after this better world, to em¬ 
brace it with every power, to long for its realization, to live 
only in it, and in it alone find satisfaction. The law itself is 
my guarantee for the certain attainment of this end. The same 
resolution by which I devote my whole thought and life to the 
fulfilment of this law, and determine to see nothing beyond it, 
brings with it the indestructible conviction that the promise 
it implies is likewise true and certain, and renders it impossible 
for me even to conceive the possibility of the opposite. As I 
live in obedience to it, so do I live also in the contemplation of 
its end,—in that better world which it promises to me. 

Even in the mere consideration of the world as it is, apart 
from this law, there arises within me the wish, the desire,—no, 
not the mere desire, but the absolute demand for a better world. 
I cast a glance on the present relations of men towards each 
other and towards Nature*; on the feebleness of their powers, on 
the strength of their desires and passions. A voice within me 
proclaims with irresistible conviction— 4 ‘It is impossible that 
it can remain thus; it must become other and better/’ 

I cannot think of the present state of humanity as that in 
which it is destined to remain; I am absolutely unable to con¬ 
ceive of this as its complete and final vocation. Then, indeed, 
were all a dream and a delusion; and it would not be worth the 
trouble to have lived, and played out this ever-repeated game, 
which tends to nothing and signifies nothing. Only in so far as 
I can regard this state as the means towards a better, as the 
transition-point to a higher and more perfect state, has it any 
value in my eyes;—not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
that better world for which it prepares the way, can I support 
it, esteem it, and joyfully perform my part in it. My soul can 
accept no place in the present, nor rest in it even for a mo¬ 
ment ; my whole being flows onward, incessantly and irresistibly, 
towards that future and better state of things. 
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Shall I eat and drink only that I may hunger and thirst and 
eat and drink again, till the grave which is open beneath my 
feet shall swallow me up and I myself become the food of 
worms ? Shall I beget beings like myself, that they too may eat 
and drink and die, and leave behind them beings like them¬ 
selves to do over again the same things that I have done? To 
"’hat purpose this ever-revolving circle, this ceaseless and un¬ 
varying round, in which all things appear only to pass away, 
and pass away only that they may reappear as they were 
before;—this monster continually devouring itself that it may 
again bring itself forth, and bringing itself forth only that it 
may again devour itself? 

This can never be the vocation of my being, and of all being. 
There must be something which exists because it has come into 
existence; and endures, and cannot come anew, having once 
become such as it is. And this abiding existence must be pro¬ 
duced amid the vicissitudes of the transitory and perishable, 
maintain itself there, and be borne onwards, pure and in¬ 
violate, upon the waves of time. 

Our race still laboriously extorts the means of its subsistence 
and preservation from an opposing Nature. The larger portion 
of mankind is still condemned through life to severe toil in order 
to supply nourishment for itself and for the smaller portion 
which thinks for it;—immortal spirits are compelled to fix their 
whole thoughts and endeavours on the earth that brings forth 
their food. It still frequently happens that, when the labourer 
has completed his toil and has promised himself in return a 
lasting endurance for himself and for his work, a hostile ele¬ 
ment will destroy in a moment that which it has cost him years 
of patient forethought and industry to accomplish, and the as¬ 
siduous and careful man is undeservedly made the prey of 
hunger and miseryoften do floods, storms, volcanoes, deso¬ 
late whole countries, and works which bear the impress of a 
rational soul are mingled with their authors in the wild chaos 
of destruction and death. Disease sweeps into an untimely 
grave men in the pride of their strength and children whose 
existence has as yet borne no fruit; pestilence stalks through 
blooming lands, leaves the few who escape its ravages like lonely 
orphans bereaved of the accustomed support of their fellows, 
and does all that it can do to give back to the wilderness regions 
which the labour of man has reclaimed from thence as a posses¬ 
sion to himself. Thus it is now, but thus it cannot remain for 
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ever. No work that bears the stamp of Reason, and has been 
undertaken to extend her power, can ever be wholly lost in the 
onward progress of the ages. The sacrifices which the irregular 
violence of Nature extorts from Reason, must at least exhaust, 
satiate, and appease that violence. The same power which has 
burst out into lawless fury, cannot again commit like excesses; 
it cannot be destined to renew its ravages; by its own outbreak 
its energies must henceforth and for ever be exhausted. All 
those outbreaks of unregulated power before which human 
strength vanishes into nothing, those desolating hurricanes, those 
earthquakes, those volcanoes, can be nothing but the last 
struggles of the rude mass against the law of regular, progres¬ 
sive, living, and systematic activity to which it is compelled to 
submit in opposition to its own undirected impulses;—nothing 
but the last shivering strokes by which the perfect formation 
of our globe has yet to be accomplished. That resistance must 
gradually become weaker and at length be worn out, since, in 
the regulated progress of things, there can be nothing to renew 
its strength; that formation must at length be achieved and 
our destined dwelling-place be made complete. Nature must 
gradually be resolved into a condition in which her regular 
action may be calculated and safely relied upon, and her power 
bear a fixed and definite relation to that which is destined to 
govern it,—that of man. In so far as this relation already 
exists and the cultivation of Nature has attained a firm footing, 
the works of man, by their mere existence, and by an influence 
altogether beyond the original intent of their authors, shall 
again react upon Nature and become to her a new vivifying 
principle. Cultivation shall quicken and ameliorate the sluggish 
and baleful atmosphere of primeval forests, deserts, and 
marshes; more regular and varied cultivation shall diffuse 
throughout the air new impulses to life and fertility; and the 
sun shall pour his animating rays into an atmosphere breathed 
by healthful, industrious, and civilized nations. Science, first 
called into existence by the pressure of necessity, shall after¬ 
wards calmly and deliberately investigate the unchangeable 
laws of Nature, review its powers at large and learn to calcu¬ 
late their possible manifestations; and, while closely following 
the footsteps of Nature in the living and actual world, form 
for itself in thought a new ideal one. Every discovery which 
Reason has extorted from Nature shall be maintained through¬ 
out the ages, and become the ground of new knowledge for the 
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common possession of our race. Thus shall Nature ever become 
more and more intelligible and transparent, even in her most 
secret depths; human power, enlightened and armed by human 
invention, shall rule over her without difficulty, and the con¬ 
quest, once made, shall be peacefully maintained. This dominion 
of man over Nature shall gradually be extended, until, at length, 
no farther expenditure of mechanical labour shall be necessary 
than what the human body requires for its development, cultiva¬ 
tion, and health; and this labour shall cease to be a burden;— 
foi a reasonable being is not destined to be a bearer of burdens. 

But it is not Nature, it is Freedom itself, by which the greatest 
and most terrible disorders incident to our race are produced; 
man is the crudest enemy of man. Lawless hordes of savages 
still wander over vast wildernesses;—they meet, and the victor 
devours his foe at the triumphal feast:—or where culture has at 
length united these wild hordes under some social bond, they 
attack each other, as nations, with the power which law and 
union have given them. Defying toil and privation, their armies 
traverse peaceful plains and foreststhey meet each other, 
and the sight of their brethren is the signal for slaughter! 
Equipt with the mightiest inventions of the human intellect, 
hostile fleets plough their way through the ocean; through 
storm and tempest man rushes to meet his fellow-men upon the 
lonely inhospitable sea;—they meet, and defy the fury of the 
dements that they may destroy each other with their own hands. 
Even in the interior of states, where men seem to be united in 
equality under the law, it is still for the most part only force 
and fraud which rule under that venerable name; and here 
the warfare is so much the more shameful that it is not openly 
declared to be war, and the party attacked is even deprived 
of the privilege of defending himself against unjust oppression. 
Combinations of the few rejoice aloud in the ignorance, the 
folly, the vice, and the misery in which the greater number of 
their fellow-men are sunk, avowedly seek to retain them in this 
state of degradation, and even to plunge them deeper in it in 
order to perpetuate their slavery;—nay, would destroy any one 
who should venture to enlighten or improve them. No attempt 
at amelioration can anywhere be made without rousing up from 
slumber a host of selfish interests to war against it, and uniting 
even the most varied and opposite in a common hostility. The 
good cause is ever the weaker, for it is simple, and can be loved 
only for itself; the bad attracts each individual by the promise 
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which is most seductive to him; and its adherents, always at 
war among themselves, so soon as the good makes its appearance, 
conclude a truce that they may unite the whole powers of their 
wickedness against it. Scarcely, indeed, is such an opposition 
needed, for even the good themselves are but too often divided 
by misunderstanding, error, distrust, and secret self-love, and 
that so much the more violently, the more earnestly each strives 
to propagate that which he deems to be the best; and thus in¬ 
ternal discord dissipates a power which, even when united, could 
scarcely hold the balance with evil. One blames the other for 
rushing onwards with stormy impetuosity to his object, without 
waiting until the way shall have been prepared; whilst he in 
turn is blamed that, through hesitation and cowardice, he ac¬ 
complishes nothing, but allows all things to remain as they are, 
contrary to his better conviction, because for him the hour of 
action never arrives:—and only the Omniscient can determine 
whether either of the parties in the dispute is in the right. 
Every one regards the undertaking, the necessity of which is 
most apparent to him, and for the prosecution of which he has 
acquired the greatest skill, as most important and needful,— 
as the point from which all improvement must proceed; he 
requires all good men to unite their efforts with his, and to sub¬ 
ject themselves to him for the accomplishment of his particular 
purpose, holding it to be treason to the good cause if they hold 
back;—while they on the other hand make the same demands 
upon him, and accuse him of similar treason for a similar re¬ 
fusal. Thus do all good intentions among men appear to be 
lost in vain disputations, which leave behind them no trace of 
their existence; while in the meantime the world goes on as 
well, or as ill, as it can without human effort, by the blind 
mechanism of Nature,—and so will go on for ever. 

And so go on for ever ?—No;—not so, unless the whole exist¬ 
ence of humanity is to be an idle game, without significance and 
without end. It cannot be intended that those savage tribes 
should always remain savage; no race can be born with all the 
capacities of perfect humanity and yet be destined ^never to 
develop these capacities, never to become more than that which 
a sagacious animal by its own proper nature might become. 
Those savages must be destined to be the progenitors of more 
' powerful, cultivated, and virtuous generations;—otherwise it is 
impossible to conceive of a purpose in their existence, or even 
of the possibility of their existence in a world ordered and ar- 
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ranged by reason. Savage races may become civilized, for this 
has already occurred;—the most cultivated nations of modern 
times are the descendants of savages. Whether civilization is a 
direct and natural development of human society, or is invari¬ 
ably brought about through instruction and example from with¬ 
out, and the primary source of all human culture must be sought 
in a superhuman guidance,—by the same way in which nations 
which once were savage have emerged into civilization, will those 
who are yet uncivilized gradually attain it. They must, no 
doubt, at first pass through the same dangers and corruptions of 
a merely sensuous civilization by which the civilized nations are 
still oppressed, but they will thereby be brought into union with 
the great whole of humanity and be made capable of taking 
part in its further progress. 

It is the vocation of our race to unite itself into one single 
body, all the parts of which shall be thoroughly known to each 
other, and all possessed of similar culture. Nature, and even 
the passions and vices of men, have from the beginning tended 
towards this end; a great part of the way towards it is already 
passed, and we may surely calculate that this end, which is the 
condition of all further progress, will in time be attained. Let 
us not ask of history if man, on the whole, has yet become purely 
moral! To a more extended, comprehensive, energetic freedom 
he has certainly attained; but hitherto it has been an almost 
necessary result of his position that this freedom has been 
applied chiefly to evil purposes. Neither let us ask whether 
the aesthetic and intellectual culture of the ancient world, con¬ 
centrated on a few points, may not have excelled in degree that 
of modern times! It might happen that we should receive a 
humiliating answer, and that in this respect the human race 
has not advanced, but rather seemed to retrograde, in its riper 
years. But let us ask of history at what period the existing 
culture has been most widely diffused, and distributed among 
the greatest number of individuals; and we shall doubtless find 
that from the beginning of history down to our own day, the 
few light-points of civilization have spread themselves abroad 
from their centre, that one individual after another, and one 
nation after another, has been embraced within their circle, and 
that this wider outspread of culture is proceeding under our 
own eyes. And this is the first point to be attained in the end¬ 
less path on which humanity must advance. Until this shall 
have been attained, until the existing culture of every age shall 
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have been diffused over the whole inhabited globe, and our race 
become capable of the most unlimited intercommunication with 
itself, one nation or one continent must pause on the great com¬ 
mon path of progress, and wait for the advance of the others; 
and each must bring as an offering to the universal common¬ 
wealth, for the sake of which alone it exists, its ages of apparent 
immobility or retrogression. When that first point shall have 
been attained, when every useful discovery made at one end of 
the earth shall be at once made known and communicated to all 
the rest, then, without further interruption, without halt or 
regress, with united strength and equal step, humanity shall 
move onward to a higher culture, of which we can at present 
form no conception. . . . 

II. Transcendentalism 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the same work as the above, Yol. I, pp. 437- 
444, 447-450, 456-460 and 463-464. 

Fichte raises the question of the meaning of human life as a whole,—* 
a question which a pure humanism, such as was stated in the preceding 
selection, cannot answer. This Highest Good of the world is above all 
human virtues and vices, has its own laws and purposes and is grounded 
in an eternal wisdom. But if the spiritual world were really indifferent 
to our affairs here in the phenomenal world, we should have to ignore 
it and live according to the dictates of our own conscience. On the 
other hand, if the supersensuous world is a world of moral values, then 
that is precisely the kind of a world which our moral nature demands. 
For we are not free when enmeshed in the affairs of the sensuous world 
of phenomena. We are free only when we are realizing the purpose 
of our rational nature. 

Fichte describes the transcendent spiritual world as one in which 
will is the ruling principle. Such a world is the real home of the 
spirit of man. When I release my acts in the terrestrial world they 
enter the sequence of determined events. Only in the world of the 
will do I remain absolutly free from this causal sequence. Only 
because of my membership in this spiritual world do I work to better 
humanity. “I am a member of two orders:—the one purely spiritual, 
in which I rule by my will alone; the other sensuous, in which I 
operate by my deed.” But the will is the very essence of reason. 
Hence the spiritual world in which I participate makes me immortal 
here and now. By recognizing my will as original and primary power, 
and the only free power in this sense world, I discover a supersensual 
order of things—the Eternal World. Thus my vocation is by no means 
confined to working for the betterment of mankind on earth. 

What is the essence of this spiritual world ? It must be Will—a Will 
which fully realizes the moral law that is only partially realized by 
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finite beings. This universal Rational Will is the spiritual bond of 
the rational universe. Now I see that conscience is the voice of this 
Eternal Will. But the same Infinite Will is the bond between me and 
my fellows. The only way I know other wills is “through the One 
in whom we are united.” In conclusion Fichte appeals to the Sublime 
and Living Will in prayerful meditation, acknowledging his dependence 
upon that Will, but admitting his inability fully to comprehend the 
divine nature. 

But when this end shall have been attained, and humanity 
shall at length stand at this point, what is there then to do? 
Upon earth there is no higher state than this;—the generation 
which has once reached it, can do no more than abide there, 
steadfastly maintain its position, die, and leave behind it de¬ 
scendants who shall do the like, and who will again leave behind 
them descendants to follow in their footsteps. Humanity would 
thus stand still upon her path; and therefore her earthly end 
cannot be her highest end. This earthly end is conceivable, 
attainable, and finite. Even although we consider all preceding 
generations as means for the attainment of the last complete 
one, we do not thereby escape the question of earnest reason,— 
to what end then is this last one? Since a Human Race has 
appeared upon earth, its existence there must certainly be in 
accordance with, and not contrary to, reason; and it must attain 
all the development which it is possible for it to attain on 
earth. But why should such a race have an existence at all,— 
why may it not as well have remained in the womb of chaos? 
Reason is not for the sake of existence, but existence for the 
sake of Reason. An existence which does not of itself satisfy 
reason and solve all her questions cannot by possibility be the 
highest being. 

And, then, are those actions which are commanded by the 
voice of conscience—by that voice whose dictates I never dare to 
criticise, but must always obey in silence—are those actions, in 
reality, always the means, and the only means, for the attain¬ 
ment of the earthly purpose of humanity? That I cannot do 
otherwise than refer them to this purpose, and dare not have 
any other object in view to be attained by means of them, is 
incontestable. But then are these, my intentions, always ful¬ 
filled?—is it enough that we will what is good, in order that it 
may happen? Alas 1 many virtuous resolutions are entirely lost 
for this world, and others appear even to hinder the purpose 
which they were designed to promote. On the other hand, the 
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most despicable passions of men, even their vices and their 
crimes, often forward more certainly the good cause than the 
endeavours of the virtuous man who will never do evil that good 
may come! It seems that the Highest Good of the world pur¬ 
sues its course of increase and prosperity independently of all 
human virtues or vices, according to its own laws, through an 
invisible and unknown Power,—just as the heavenly bodies run 
their appointed course independently of all human effort; and 
that this Power carries along with it, in its oavu great plan, all 
human intentions good and bad, and, with overruling wisdom, 
employs for its own purpose that which was undertaken for 
other ends. 

Thus, even if the attainment of this earthly end could be the 
purpose of our existence, and every doubt which reason could 
start with regard to it were silenced, yet would this end not be 
ours, but the end of that unknown power. We do not know at 
any given moment what is-most conducive to this end; and 
nothing is left to us but to give by our actions some material, 
no matter what, for this power to work upon, and to leave to it 
the task of elaborating this material to its own purposes. It 
would, in that case, be our highest wisdom not to trouble our¬ 
selves about matters that do not concern us; to live according to 
our own fancy or inclinations, and quietly leave the conse¬ 
quences to that unknown power. The moral law within us 
would be void and superfluous, and absolutely unfitted to a 
being destined to nothing higher than this. In order to be at 
one with oufiselves, we should have to refuse obedience to that 
law, and to suppress it as a perverse and foolish fanaticism. 

No!—I -will not refuse obedience to the law of duty;—as 
surely as I live and am, I will obey, absolutely because it com¬ 
mands. This resolution shall be first and highest in my mind; 
that to which everything else must conform, but which is itself 
dependent on nothing else;—this shall be the innermost prin¬ 
ciple of my spiritual life. 

But, as a reasonable being, before whom a purpose must be 
set solely by its own will and determination, it is impossible for 
me to act without a motive and without an end. If this obedi¬ 
ence is to be recognised by me as a reasonable service,—if the 
voice which demands this obedience be really that of the crea¬ 
tive reason within me, and not a mere fanciful enthusiasm, 
invented by my own imagination, or communicated to me some¬ 
how from without,—this obedience must have some consequences, 
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must serve some end. It is evident that it does not serve the 
purpose of the world of sense;—lienee there must be a super- 
sensual world whose purposes it does serve. 

The mist of delusion clears away from before my sight! I 
receive a new organ, and a new world opens before me. It is 
disclosed to me only by the law of reason, and answers only to 
that law in my spirit. I apprehend this world—limited as I am 
by my sensuous view I must thus name the unnameable—I ap¬ 
prehend this world merely in and through the end which my 
obedience demands; it is in reality nothing else than this neces¬ 
sary end itself which reason annexes to the law of duty. 

Setting aside everything else, how could I suppose that this 
law had reference to the world of sense, or that the whole end 
and object of the obedience which it demands is to be found 
within that world, since that in which alone this obedience con¬ 
sists serves no purpose whatever in that world, can never become 
a cause in it, and can never produce results. In the world of 
sense, which proceeds on a chain of material causes and effects, 
and in which whatever happens depends merely on that which 
preceded it, it is never of any moment how, and with what mo¬ 
tives and intentions, an action is performed, but only what the 
action is. 

Had it been the sole purpose of our existence to produce an 
earthly condition of our race, there would have been required 
only an unerring mechanism by which our outward actions 
might have been determined,—we need have been no more than 
wheels well fitted to the great machine. Freedont would have 
been not merely vain, but even obstructive; a virtuous will 
wholly superfluous. Hie world would, in that case, have been 
most unskilfully directed, and attain the purposes of its exist¬ 
ence by wasteful extravagance and circuitous byways. TIadst 
thou, mighty World-Spirit! withheld from us this freedom 
which thou art now constrained to adapt to thy plans with 
labour and contrivance; hadst thou rather at once compelled us 
to act in the way in which thy plans required that we should 
act, thou wouldst have attained thy purposes by a much shorter 
way, as the humblest of the dwellers in these thy worlds can 
tell thee. But I am free; and therefore such a chain of causes 
and effects, in which freedom is absolutely superfluous and 
without aim, cannot exhaust my whole nature. I must be free; 
foi it is not the mere mechanical act, but the free determination 
of free will, for the sake of duty and for the ends of duty 
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only,—thus speaks the voice of conscience within us,—this alone 
it is which constitutes our true worth. The bond with which 
this law of duty binds me is a bond for living spirits only; it 
disdains to rule over a dead mechanism, and addresses its 
decrees only to the living and the free. It requires of me this 
obedience;—this obedience cannot be nugatory or superfluous. 

And now the Eternal World rises before me more brightly, 
and the fundamental law of its order stands clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly apparent to my mental vision. In this world, will alone, 
as it lies concealed from mortal eye in the secret obscurities of 
the soul, is the first link in a chain of consequences that stretches 
through the whole invisible realms of spirit; as, in the physical 
world, action —a certain movement of matter—is the first link 
in a material chain that runs through the whole system of na¬ 
ture. The will is the efficient, living principle of the world of 
reason, as motion is the efficient, living principle of the world of 
sense. I stand in the centre of two entirely opposite worlds:— 
a visible world, in which action is the only moving power; and 
an invisible and absolutely incomprehensible world, in which 
will is the ruling principle. I am one of the primitive forces 
of both these worlds. My will embraces both. This will is, in 
itself, a constituent element of the super-sensual world; for as 
I move it by successive resolutions I move and change some¬ 
thing in that world, throughout which my activity thus extends 
itself giving birth to new and ever-enduring results which 
henceforward possess a real existence and need not be again 
produced. This will may break forth in a material act,—and 
this act belongs to the world of sense and does there that which 
pertains to a material act to do. 

It is not necessary that I should first be severed from the 
terrestrial world before I can obtain admission into the celestial 
one;—I am and live in it even now, far more truly than in the 
terrestrial; even now it is my only sure foundation, and the 
eternal life on the possession of which I have already entered is 
the only ground why I should still prolong this earthly one. 
That which we call heaven does not lie beyond the grave ; it is 
even here diffused around us, and its light arises in every pure 
heart. My will is mine, and it is the only thing that is wholly 
mine and entirely dependent on myself; and through it I have 
already become a citizen of the realm of freedom and of pure 
spiritual activity. What determination of my will—of the only 
thing by which I am raised from earth into this region—is best 
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adapted to the order of the spiritual world—is proclaimed to 
me at every moment by my conscience, the bond that constantly 
unites me to it;—and it depends solely on myself to give my 
activity the appointed direction. Thus I cultivate myself for 
this world; labour in it, and for it, in cultivating one of its mem¬ 
bers; in it, and only in it, pursue my purpose according to a 
settled plan, without doubt or hesitation, certain of the result, 
since here no foreign power stands opposed to my free will. 
That, in the world of sense my will, truly so called, also becomes 
an action, is but the law of this sensuous world. I did not send 
forth the act as I did the will; only the latter was wholly and 
purely my work,—it was all that proceeded forth from me. It 
was not even necessary that there should be another particular 
act on my part to unite the deed to the will; the deed unites 
itself to it according to the law of that second world with which 
I am connected through my will, and in which this will is like¬ 
wise an original force, as it is in the first. I am indeed com¬ 
pelled, when I regard my will, determined according to the 
dictates of conscience, as a fact and an efficient cause in the 
world of sense, to refer it to that earthly purpose of humanity 
as a means to the accomplishment of an end;—not as if I should 
first survey the plan of the world and from this knowledge 
calculate what I had to do; but the specific action, which con¬ 
science directly enjoins me to do, reveals itself to me at once as 
the only means by which, in my position, I can contribute to the 
attainment of that end. Even if it should afterwards appear 
as if this end had not been promoted—nay, if it should even 
seem to have been hindered—by my action, yet I can never 
regret it, nor perplex myself about it, so surely as I have truly 
obeyed my conscience in performing this act. Whatever con¬ 
sequences it may have in this world, in the other world there 
can nothing but good result from it. And even in this world, 
should my action appear to have failed of its purpose, my 
conscience for that very reason commands me to repeat it in 
a manner by which it may more effectually reach its end; or, 
should it seem to have hindered that purpose, for that very 
reason to make good the detriment and annihilate the; untoward 
result. I will as I ought, and the new deed follows. It may 
happen that the consequences of this new action, in the world 
of sense, may appear to me not more beneficial than those of the 
first; but with respect to the other world I retain the same calm 
assurance as before; and in the present it is again my bounden 
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duty to make good my previous failure by new action. And 
thus should it still appear that, during my whole earthly life, 
I have not advanced the good cause a single hair ’s-breadth in 
this world, yet I dare not cease my efforts: after every unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt I must still believe that the next will be success¬ 
ful. But in the spiritual world no step is ever lost. In short, 
I do not pursue the earthly purpose for its own sake alone or as 
a final aim; but only because my true final aim, obedience to the 
law of conscience, does not present itself to me in this world in 
any other shape than as the advancement of this end. I may 
not cease to pursue it unless I were to deny the law of duty, or 
unless that law were to manifest itself to me, in this life, in 
some other shape than as a commandment to promote this pur¬ 
pose in my own place;—I shall actually cease to pursue it in 
another life in which that commandment shall have set before 
me some other purpose wholly incomprehensible to me here. 
In this life, I must will to promote it, because I must obey; 
whether it be actually promoted by the deed that follows my 
will thus fittingly directed is not my care; I am responsible 
only for the will (which indeed in the world of sense can only 
have to do with the earthly purpose), but not for the result. 
Previous to the actual deed, I can never resign this purpose; 
the deed, when it is completed, I may resign, and repeat it, or 
improve it. Thus do I live and labour, even here, in my most 
essential nature and in my nearest purposes, only for the other 
world; and my activity for it is the only thing of which I am 
completely certain;—in the world of sense I labour only for the 
sake of the other, and only because I cannot work for the other 
without at least willing to work for the world of sense. . . . 

This, then, is my whole sublime vocation, my true nature. I 
am a member of two orders:—the one purely spiritual, in which 
I rule by my will alone; the other sensuous, in which I operate 
by my deed. The sole end of reason is pure activity, absolutely 
by itself alone, having no need of any instrument out of itself, 
—independence of everything which is not reason,—absolute 
freedom. The will is the living principle of reason,—is itself 
reason, when purely and simply apprehended; that reason is 
active by itself alone, means that pure will, merely as such, 
lives and rules. It is only the Infinite Reason that lives imme¬ 
diately and wholly in this purely spiritual order. The finite 
reason,—which does not of itself constitute the world of reason, 
but is only one of its many members,—lives necessarily at the 
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same time in a sensuous order; that is to say, in one which pre¬ 
sents to it another object beyond a purely spiritual activity:— 
a material object, to be promoted by instruments and powers 
which indeed stand under the immediate dominion of the will, 
but whose activity is also conditioned by their own natural laws. 
Yet as surely as reason is reason, must the will operate abso¬ 
lutely by itself, and independently of the natural laws by which 
the material action is determined;—and hence the sensuous life 
of every finite being points towards a higher, into which the 
will, by itself alone, may open the way, and of which it may 
acquire possession,—a possession which indeed we are again 
constrained to conceive of sensuously as a state, and not as a 
mere will. 

These two orders,—the purely spiritual and the sensuous, the 
latter consisting possibly of an innumerable series of particular 
lives,—have existed for me since the first moment of the develop¬ 
ment of an active reason within me, and still continue parallel 
to each other. The latter order is only a phenomenon for my¬ 
self, and for those with whom I am associated in this life; the 
former alone gives it significance, purpose, and value. I am 
immortal, imperishable, eternal, as soon as I form the resolution 
to obey the laws of reason; I do not need to become so. The 
super-sensual world is no future world; it is now present; it can 
at no point of finite existence be more present than at another; 
not more present after an existence of myriads of lives than at 
this moment. My sensuous existence may, in future, assume 
other forms, but these will be just as little the true life as its 
present form. By that resolution I lay hold on eternity, and 
cast off this earthly life and all other forms of sensuous life 
which may yet lie before me in futurity, and place myself far 
above them. I become the sole source of my own being and its 
phenomena, and, henceforth, unconditioned by anything with¬ 
out me, I have life in myself. My will, directed by no foreign 
agency in the order of the super-sensual world but by myself 
alone, is this source of true life, and of eternity. 

But it is my will alone which is this source of true life and 
of eternity:—only by recognising this will as the true seat of 
moral goodness, and by actually raising it thereto, do I obtain 
the assurance and the possession of that super-sensual world. 

Without regard to any conceivable or visible object, without 
inquiry as to whether my will may be followed by any result 
other than the mere volition,—I must will in accordance with 
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the moral law. My will stands alone, apart from all that is not 
itself, and is its own world merely by itself and for itself; not 
only as being itself an absolutely first, primary and original 
power, before which there is no preceding influence by which it 
may be governed, but also as being followed by no conceivable 
or comprehensible second step in the series, by which its activity 
may be brought under the dominion of a foreign law. Did 
there proceed from it any second, and from this again a third 
result, and so forth, in any conceivable sensuous world distinct 
from the spiritual world, then would its strength be broken by 
the resistance of the independent elements which such a world 
would set in motion; the mode of its activity would no longer 
exactly correspond to the purpose expressed in the volition; 
and the will would be no longer free, but be in so far limited 
by the laws of its heterogeneous sphere of action. And thus 
must I actually regard the will in the present sensuous world, 
the only one known to me. I am indeed compelled to believe, 
and consequently to act as if I thought, that by my mere voli¬ 
tion my tongue, my hand, or my foot, may be set in motion; but 
how a mere aspiration, an impress of intelligence upon itself, 
such as will is, can be the principle of motion to a heavy mate¬ 
rial mass,—this I not only find it impossible to conceive, but 
the mere assertion is, before the tribunal of the understanding, 
a palpable absurdity;—here the movement of matter, even in 
myself, can be explained only by the internal forces of matter 
itself. 

Such a view of my will as I have taken, can, however, be at¬ 
tained only through an intimate conviction that it is not merely 
the highest active principle for this world,—which it certainly 
might be, without having freedom in itself, by the mere energy 
of the system of the universe, such as we must conceive of the 
formative power in Nature,—but that it absolutely disregards 
all earthly objects, and generally all objects lying out of itself, 
and recognises itself, for its own sake, as its own ultimate end. 
But by such a view of my will I am at once directed to a super- 
sensual order of things, in which the will, by itself alone and 
without any instrument lying out of itself, becomes an efficient 
cause in a sphere which, like itself, is purely spiritual, and is 
thoroughly accessible to it. That moral volition is demanded 
of us absolutely for its own sake alone,—a truth which I dis¬ 
cover only as a fact in my inward consciousness, and to the 
knowledge of which I cannot attain in any other way:—this was 
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the first step of my thought. That this demand is reasonable, 
and the source and standard of all else that is reasonable; that 
it is not modelled upon any other thing whatever, but that all 
other things must, on the contrary, model themselves upon it, 
and be dependent upon it,—a conviction which also I cannot 
arrive at from without, but can attain only by inward experi¬ 
ence, by means of the unhesitating and immovable assent which 
I freely accord to this demand:—this was the second step of my 
thought. And from these tw T o terms I have attained to faith 
in a super-sensual Eternal World. If I abandon the former, 
the latter falls to the ground. If it were true,—as many say 
it is, assuming it without farther proof as self-evident and 
extolling it as the highest summit of human wisdom,—that all 
human virtue must have before it a certain definite external 
object, and that it must first be assured of the possibility of 
attaining this object, before it can act and before it can become 
virtue; that, consequently, reason by no means contains within 
itself the principle and the standard of its own activity, but 
must receive this standard from without through contemplation 
of an external world;—if this were true, then might the ulti¬ 
mate end of our existence be accomplished here below; human 
nature might be completely developed and exhausted by our 
earthly vocation, and we should have no rational ground for 
raising our thoughts above the present life. . . . 

What, then, is this law of the spiritual world which I con¬ 
ceive? This idea now stands before me in fixed and perfect 
shape; I cannot and dare not add anything whatever to it; I 
have only to express and interpret it distinctly. It is obviously 
not such as I may suppose the principle of my own, or any 
other possible sensuous world, to be,—a fixed, inert existence, 
from which by the encounter of a will some internal power may 
be evolved,—something altogether different from a mere will. 
For,—and this is the substance of my belief,—my will, abso¬ 
lutely by itself, and without the intervention of any instrument 
that might weaken its expression, shall act in a perfectly con¬ 
genial sphere,—reason upon reason, spirit upon spirit,—in a 
sphere to which nevertheless it does not give the law of life, 
activity, and progress, but which has that law in itself;—there¬ 
fore upon self-active reason. But self-active reason is will. The 
law of the super-sensual world must, therefore, be a Will:— 
A Will which operates x>urely as will; by itself, and absolutely 
without any instrument or sensible material of its activity; 
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which is at the same time both act and product; with whom to 
will is to do, to command is to execute; in which therefore the 
instinctive demand of reason for absolute freedom and inde¬ 
pendence is realized:—A Will, which in itself is law; deter¬ 
mined by no fancy or caprice, through no previous reflection, 
hesitation, or doubt:—but eternal, unchangeable, on which we 
may securely and infallibly rely, as the physical man relies with 
certainty on the laws of his world:—A Will in which the moral 
will of finite beings, and this alone, has sure and unfailing 
results; since for it all else is unavailing, all else is as if it 
were not. 

That sublime Will thus pursues no solitary path withdrawn 
from the other parts of the world of reason. There is a spiritual 
bond between Him and all finite rational beings; and He him¬ 
self is this spiritual bond of the rational universe. Let me will, 
purely and decidedly, my duty; and He wills that, in the spir- 
tual world at least, my will shall prosper. Every moral resolu¬ 
tion of a finite being goes up before Him, and—to speak after 
the manner of mortals—moves and determines Him, not in con¬ 
sequence of a momentary satisfaction, but in accordance with 
the eternal law of His being. With surprising clearness does 
this thought, which hitherto was veiled in obscurity, now reveal 
itself to my soul; the thought that my will, merely as such and 
through itself, shall have results. It has results, because it is 
immediately and infallibly perceived by another Will to which 
it is related, which is its own accomplishment and the only 
living principle of the spiritual world; in Him it has its first 
results, and through Him it acquires an influence on the whole 
spiritual world, which throughout is but a product of that 
Infinite Will. 

Thus do I approach—the mortal must speak in his own 
language—thus do I approach that Infinite Will; and the voice 
of conscience in my soul, which teaches me in every situation 
of life what I have there to do, is the channel through which 
again His influence descends upon me. That voice, made 
audible by my environment and translated into my language, is 
the oracle of the Eternal World which announces to me how 
I am to perform my part in the order of the spiritual universe, 
or in the Infinite Will who is Himself that order. ' I cannot, 
indeed, survey or comprehend that spiritual order, and I need 
not to do so;—I am but a link in its chain, and can no more 
judge of the whole, than a single tone of music can judge of 
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the entire harmony of which it forms a part. But what I myself 
ought to be in this harmony of spirits I must know, for it is 
only I myself who can make me so,—and this is immediately 
revealed to me by a voice whose tones descend upon me from 
that other world. Thus do I stand connected with the One who 
alone has existence, and thus do I participate in His being. 
There is nothing real, lasting, imperishable in me, save these 
two elements:—the voice of conscience, and my free obedience. 
By the first, the spiritual world bows down to me and embraces 
me as one of its members; by the second, I raise myself into 
this world, apprehend it, and react upon it. That Infinite 
Will is the mediator between it and me; for He Himself is the 
original source of both it and me. This is the one True and 
Imperishable for which my soul yearns even from its inmost 
depths; all else is mere appearance, ever vanishing, and ever 
returning in a new semblance. 

This Will binds me in union with Himself; He also binds me 
in union with ‘all finite beings like myself, and is the common 
mediator between us all. This is the great mystery of the in¬ 
visible world, and its fundamental law, in so far as it is a world 
or system of many individual wills:— the union and direct red - 
pro cal action of many separate and independent wills; a mys¬ 
tery which already lies clearly before every eye in the present 
life, without attracting the notice of any one, or being regarded 
as in any way wonderful. The voice of conscience, which im¬ 
poses on each his particular duty, is the light-beam on which we 
come forth from the bosom of the Infinite, and assume our place 
as particular individual beings; it fixes the limits of our per¬ 
sonality; it is thus the true original element of our nature, the 
foundation and material of all our life. The absolute freedom 
of the will, which we bring down with us from the Infinite into 
the world of Time, is the principle of this our life. I act:— 
and, the sensible intuition through which alone I become a per¬ 
sonal intelligence being supposed, it is easy to conceive how I 
must necessarily know of this my action,—I know it because it 
is I myself who act;—it is easy to conceive how, by means of 
this sensible intuition, my spiritual act appears to me as a fact 
in the world of sense; and how, on the other hand, by the same 
intuition, the law of duty, which in itself is a purely spiritual 
law, should appear to me as the command to such an act;—it is 
easy to conceive, how an actually present world should appear 
to me as the condition of this act, and, in part, as the conse- 
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quence and product of it. Thus far I remain within myself 
and upon my own territory; everything here which has an 
existence for me, unfolds itself purely and solely from myself; 
I see everywhere only myself, and no true existence out of 
myself. But in this my world I admit also the operations of 
other beings, as separate and independent of me as I am of 
them. How these beings can themselves know of the influences 
which proceed from them may easily be conceived; they know 
of them in the same way in which I know, of my own. But how 
I can know of them is absolutely inconceivable; just as it is in¬ 
conceivable how they can possess that knowledge of my exist¬ 
ence, and its manifestations, which nevertheless I ascribe to 
them. How do they come within my world, or I within theirs,— 
since the principle by which «the consciousness of ourselves, of 
our operations, and of their sensuous conditions, is deduced 
from ourselves,— i.e. that each individual must undoubtedly 
know what he himself does—is here wholly inapplicable ? How 
have free spirits a knowledge of free spirits, since we know that 
free spirits are the only reality, and that an independent world 
of sense, through which they might act on each other, is no 
longer to be taken into account ? Or shall it be said,—I perceive 
reasonable beings like myself by the changes which they produce 
in the world of sense? Then I ask again,—How dost thou 
perceive these changes ? I comprehend very well how thou canst 
perceive changes which are brought about by the mere mecha¬ 
nism of nature; for the law of this mechanism is no other than 
the law of thy own thought, according to which, this world being 
once assumed, it is carried out into further developments. But 
the changes of which we now speak are not brought about by 
the mere mechanism of nature, but by a free will elevated above 
nature; and only in so far as thou canst regard them in this 
character, canst thou infer from them the existence of free 
beings like thyself. Where then is the law within thyself, ac¬ 
cording to which thou canst realize the determinations of other 
wills absolutely independent of thee? In short, this mutual 
recognition and reciprocal action of free beings in this world, is 
perfectly inexplicable by the laws of nature or of thought, and 
can be explained only through the One in whom they are united 
although to each other they are separate; through the Infinite 
Will who sustains and embraces them all in His own sphere. 
Not immediately from thee to me, nor from me to thee, flows 
forth the knowledge which we have of each other;—we are sepa- 
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rated by an insurmountable barrier. Only through the common 
fountain of our spiritual being do we know of each other; only 
in Him do we recognize each other and influence each other. 
“Here reverence the image of freedom upon the earth;—here, 
a work which bears its impress: ’ ’—thus is it proclaimed within 
me by the voice of that Will which speaks to me only in so far 
as it imposes duties upon me;—and the only principle through 
which I recognize thee and thy work is the command of con¬ 
science to respect them. . . . 

Sublime and Living Will! named by no name, compassed by 
no thought! I may well raise my soul to Thee, for Thou and 
I are not divided. Thy voice sounds within me, mine resounds 
in Thee; and all my thoughts, if they be but good and true, 
live in Thee also. In Thee, the Incomprehensible, I myself, and 
the world in which I live, become clearly comprehensible to me; 
all the secrets of my existence are laid open, and perfect har¬ 
mony arises in my soul. 

Thou are best known to the childlike, devoted, simple mind. 
To it Thou art the searcher of hearts, who seest its inmost 
depths; the ever-present true witness of its thoughts, who know- 
est its truth, who knowest it though all the world know it not. 
Thou art the Father who ever desirest its good, who rulest all 
things for the best. To Thy will it unhesitatingly resigns itself: 
“Do with me,” it says, “what Thou wilt; I know that it is 
good, for it is Thou who doest it.” The inquisitive under¬ 
standing, which has heard of Thee, but seen Thee not, would 
teach us Thy nature; and, as Thy image, shows us a monstrous 
and incongruous shape, which the sagacious laugh at and the 
wise and good abhor. 

I hide my face before Thee, and lay my hand upon my mouth. 
IIow Thou art, and seemest to Thine own being, I can never 
know, any more than I can assume Thy nature. After thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of spirit-lives, I shall comprehend Thee 
as little as I do now in this earthly house. That which I con¬ 
ceive becomes finite through my very conception of it; and this 
can never, even by endless exaltation, rise into the Infinite. 
Thou differest from men, not in degree but in nature. In every 
stage of their advancement they think of Thee as a greater 
man , and still a greater; but never as God—the Infinite,—whom 
no measure can mete. I have only this discursive, progressive 
thought, and I can conceive of no other:—how can I venture 
to ascribe it to Thee? In the Idea of person there are imper- 
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fections, limitations:—how can I clothe Thee with it without 
these ? 

I will not attempt that which the imperfection of my finite 
nature forbids, and which would be useless to me:— IIow Thou 
art, I may not know. But let me be what I ought to be, and Thy 
relations to me—the mortal—and to all mortals, lie open before 
my eyes, and surround me more clearly than the consciousness 
of my own existence. Thou workest in me the knowledge of 
my duty, of my vocation in the world of reasonable beings;— 
how, I know not, nor need I to know. Thou knowest what I 
think and what I will:— how Thou canst know, through what 
act thou bringest about that consciousness, I cannot understand, 
—nay, I know that the idea of an act, of a particular act of 
consciousness belongs to me alone, and not to Thee—the Infinite 
One. Thou wiliest that my free obedience shall bring with it 
eternal consequences:—the act of Thy will I cannot compre¬ 
hend, I only know that it is not like mine. Thou doest, and 
Thy will itself is the deed; but the way of Thy working is not 
as my ways,—I cannot trace it. Thou livest and art , for Thou 
knowest and wiliest and workest, omnipresent to finite Reason; 
but Thou art not as I now and always must conceive of 
being. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Compare Fichte’s description of the voice within or conscience 
with Schleiermacher’s analysis of himself, noting the respects in 
which the two views are alike. Do you see any significant 
difference? If so, what? 

2. How does Fichte deal with the problem of the existence of other 
minds? And how does he deal with the problem of the existence 
of external objects? Is his view here subjective? 

3. Do you think that every belief should be subordinated to morality 
to the extent to which Fichte so subordinates other beliefs? 
Why or why not? 

4. What is man’s chief vocation on earth? Is Fichte’s idea here 
the same as that of Schleiermacher’s conception of man’s twofold 
vocation on earth, see above, pp. 525-528? Why or why not? 

5. Why must a transcendental ideal or goal be added to man’s 
earthly goal? Wherein is the latter incapable of satisfying 
man’s real moral nature? 

6. What does Fichte consider the essence of the Eternal World 
to be? Contrast the Eternal World with the Finite World. 

7. What is the law of the Eternal World? What proof does Fichte 
offer for the existence of God? 

8. How are human wills related to the Infinite Will? What remains 
hidden to the human mind about the Infinite Will? 


CHAPTER XXI 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON SCHELLING 


I. Transcendental Philosophy 
(Translated from the German by Thomas Davidson) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Sell ell ing’s System des transcendent alen 
Idealismus (Tubingen, 1800) and it is reprinted here from the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. I (1867), pp. 159-165. 

Schelling points out that subject and object are equally necessary 
to knowledge. The sum-total of the objective factors in knowledge 
is Nature, and the sum-total of the subjective factors is the Ego or 
Intelligence. How can we explain the agreement between subject and 
object? Only by undoing this identity. To undo it, we must start 
with the subject and try to derive the object from it, or we must start 
with the object and try to derive the subject from it. Schelling first 
indicates how the subject can be derived from the object. Then he 
attempts to derive the object from the subject. The former method 
produces natural philosophy and the latter produces transcendental 

Ph The°chief task of transcendental philosophy is to explain how knowl- 
edge is possible. Hence knowledge in general is its object. l>ut all 
knowledge is reducible to certain original beliefs or convictions, and 
it is the business of transcendental philosophy to reduce these separate 
beliefs to one belief. What are these beliefs? (i) The conviction 
that there are objects beyond us Avhicli adequately present themselves 
to us in our ideas. This*'first belief gives rise to the problem of how 
to explain the agreement between objects and our ideas. Theoretical 
philosophy is concerned with this problem, (ii) We also find the 
conviction that our inner ideas can pass from the world of pure 
thought to the real world, and do whenever any plan is put into effect. 
Here philosophy has the problem of explaining how an idea can alter 
an independent, objective order. This is the problem of practical 
philosophy. Obviously these two beliefs (i and ii) contradict each 
other. If there is to be a single philosophy this contradiction must 
be resolved. But how? (Note through here the dialectical method 
of Schelling, as this reasoning is a beautiful example of that method.) 
It cannot be resolved either by theoretical or by practical philosophy, 
but only in a higher form of philosophy which connects the two. 
(iii) There must be a link between the ideal and the real world. 
Such a link is possible only on the assumption that the activity which 
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produced the real world or nature is essentially identical with volitional 
activity. Assume an unconscious activity as productive of nature 
and a conscious activity in volitions and the contradiction is resolved 
in a higher synthesis. This is to reach a teleological view of nature. 
But now we must show that the real source of the unconscious activity 
in nature is the Ego. How can this be done? By finding in ourselves 
a form of activity that is at once conscious and unconscious. This 
is the aesthetic experience in man. Therefore aesthetics is the keystone 
of the whole arch of philosophy. 

1. All knowing is based npon the agreement of an objective 
with a subjective. For we know only the true, and truth is uni¬ 
versally held to be the agreement of representations with their 
objects. 

2. The sum of all that is purely objective in our knowledge 
we may call Nature; while the sum of all that is subjective may 
be designated the Ego, or Intelligence. These two concepts are 
mutually opposed. Intelligence is originally conceived as that 
which solely represents—Nature as that which is merely capable 
of representation; the former as the conscious—the latter as the 
unconscious. There is, moreover, necessary in all knowledge 
a mutual agreement of the two—the conscious and the uncon¬ 
scious per se. The problem is to explain this agreement. 

3. In knowledge itself, in my knowing, objective and subjec¬ 
tive are so united that it is impossible to say to which of the two 
the priority belongs. There is here no first and no second— 
the two are contemporaneous and one. In my efforts to explain 
this identity, I must first have it undone. In order to explain 
it, inasmuch as nothing else is given me as a principle of ex¬ 
planation beyond these two factors of knowledge, I must of 
necessity place the one before the other—set out from the one in 
order from it to arrive at the other. From which of the two 
I am to set out is not determined by the problem. 

4. There are, therefore, only two cases possible: 

A. Either the objective is made the first, and the question 
comes to be how a subjective agreeing with it is superinduced. 

The idea of the subjective is not contained in the idea of 
the objective; they rather mutually exclude each other. The 
subjective, therefore, must be superinduced upon the objective. 
It forms no part of the conception of Nature that there should 
be something intelligent to represent it. Nature, to all appear¬ 
ance, would exist even were there nothing to represent it. The 
problem may therefore likewise be expressed thus: How is the 
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Intelligent superinduced upon Nature, or, How comes Nature to 
be represented? 

The problem assumes Nature, or the objective, as first. It is, 
therefore, manifestly, a problem of natural science, which does 
the same. That natural science really, and without knowing it, 
approximates, at least, to the solution of this problem can be 
shown here only briefly. 

If all knowledge has, as it were, two poles, which mutually 
suppose and demand each other, they must reciprocally be ob¬ 
jects of search in all sciences. There must, therefore, of neces¬ 
sity, be two fundamental sciences; and it must be impossible to 
set out from the one pole without being driven to the other. 
The necessary tendency of all natural science, therefore, is to 
pass from Nature to the intelligent. This, and this alone, lies 
at the bottom of the effort to bring theory into natural phe¬ 
nomena. The final perfection of natural science would be the 
complete mentalization of all the laws of Nature into laws of 
thought. The phenomena, that is, the material, must vanish 
entirely, and leave only the laws—that is, the formal. Hence 
it is that the more the accordance with law is manifested in 
Nature itself, the more the wrappage disappears—the phenom¬ 
ena themselves become more mental, and at last entirely cease. 
Optical phenomena are nothing more than a geometry whose 
lines are drawn through the light; and even this light itself is 
of doubtful materiality. In the phenomena of magnetism all 
trace of matter has already disappeared, and in those of gravi¬ 
tation which even physical philosophers believed could be at¬ 
tributed only to direct spiritual influence, there remains noth¬ 
ing but the law, whose action on a large scale is the mechanism 
of the heavenly motions. The complete theory of Nature would 
be that whereby the whole of Nature should be resolved into an 
intelligence. The dead and unconscious products of Nature are 
only unsuccessful attempts of Nature to reflect itself, and dead 
Nature, so-called, is merely an unripe Intelligence; hence in its 
phenomena the intelligent character peers through, though yet 
unconsciously. Its highest aim, namely, that of becoming com¬ 
pletely self-objective, Nature reaches only in its highest and last 
reflection, which is nothing else than man, or, more generally, 
what we call reason, by means of which Nature turns completely 
back upon itself, and by which is manifested that Nature is orig¬ 
inally identical with what in us is known as intelligent and 
conscious. 
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This may perhaps suffice to prove that natural science has 
a necessary tendency to render Nature intelligent. By this very 
tendency it is that it becomes natural philosophy. And this 
is one of the two necessary and fundamental sciences of 
philosophy. 

B. Or the subjective is made the first , and the problem is, 
how an objective is superinduced agreeing with it. 

If all knowledge is based upon the agreement of these two, 
then the task of explaining this agreement is plainly the high¬ 
est for all knowledge; and if, as is generally admitted, philos¬ 
ophy is the highest and loftiest of all sciences, it is certainly the 
main task of philosophy. 

But the problem demands only the explanation of that agree¬ 
ment generally, and leaves it entirely undecided where the 
explanation shall begin, what it shall make its first, and what 
its second. Moreover, as the two opposites are mutually neces¬ 
sary to each other, the result of the operation must be the same, 
from whichever point it sets out. 

To make the objective the first, and derive the subjective 
from it, is, as has just been shown, the task of natural 
philosophy. 

If, therefore, there is a transcendental philosophy, the only 
course that remains for it is the opposite one, namely: to set 
out from the subjective as the first and the absolute, and deduce 
the origin of the objective from it. 

Into these two possible directions of philosophy, therefore, 
natural and transcendental philosophy have separated them¬ 
selves; and if all philosophy must have for its aim to make 
either an Intelligence out of Nature or a Nature out of Intelli¬ 
gence, then transcendental philosophy, to which the latter task 
belongs, is the other necessary and fundamental science of 
philosophy. . . . 

Transcendental philosophy has to explain how knowledge is 
possible at all, supposing that the subjective in it is assumed as 
the chief or first element. 

It is not, therefore, any single part, or any particular object 
of knowledge, but knowledge itself, and knowledge generally, 
that it takes for its object. 

Now all knowledge is reducible to certain original convictions 
or original forejudgments; these different convictions transcen¬ 
dental philosophy must reduce to one original conviction; this 
one, from which all others are derived, is expressed in the first 
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principle of this philosophy, and the task of finding such is no 
other than that of finding the absolutely certain, by which all 
other certainty is arrived at. 

The arrangement of transcendental philosophy itself is deter¬ 
mined by those original convictions, whose validity it asserts. 
Those convictions must, in the first place, be sought in the com¬ 
mon understanding. If, therefore, we fall back upon the stand¬ 
point of the ordinary view, we find the following convictions 
deeply engraven in the human understanding: 

A. That there not only exists outside of us a world of things 
independent of us, but also that our representations agree with 
them in such a manner that there is nothing else in the things 
beyond what they present to us. The necessity which prevails 
in our objective representations is explained by saying that the 
things are unalterably determined, and that, by this determina¬ 
tion of the things, our ideas are also indirectly determined. 
By this first and most original conviction, the first problem of 
the philosophy is determined, viz.: to explain how representa¬ 
tions can absolutely agree with objects existing altogether in¬ 
dependently of them. Since it is upon the assumption that 
things are exactly as we represent them—that we certainly, 
therefore, know things as they are in themselves—that the pos¬ 
sibility of experience rests (for what would experience be, and 
where would physics, for example, wander to, but for the sup¬ 
position of the absolute identity of being and seeming?) the 
solution of this problem is identical with theoretical philosophy, 
which is to examine the possibility of experience. 

B. The second equally original conviction is, that ideas which 
spring up in us freely and without necessity are capable of 
passing from the world of thought into the real world and of 
arriving at objective reality. 

This conviction stands in opposition to the first. According 
to the first, it is assumed that objects are unalterably deter¬ 
mined, and our ideas by them; according to the other, that ob¬ 
jects are alterable, and that, too, by the causality of ideas in us. 
According to the first, there takes place a transition from the 
real world into the world of ideas, or a determining of ideas by 
something objective; according to the second, a transition from 
the world of ideas into the real world, or a determining of the 
objective by an (freely produced) idea in us. 

By this second conviction, a second problem is determined, 
viz.: how, by something merely thought, an objective is alter- 
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able, so as completely to correspond with that something 
thought. 

Since upon this assumption the possibility of all free action 
rests, the solution of this problem constitutes practical philos¬ 
ophy [or ethics], 

C. But with these two problems we find ourselves involved 
in a contradiction. According to B, there is demanded the 
dominion of thought (the ideal) over the world of sense; but 
how is this conceivable, if (according to A) the idea, in its 
origin, is already only the slave of the objective! On the other 
hand, if the real world is something quite independent of us, 
and in accordance with which, as their pattern, our ideas must 
shape themselves (by A), then it is inconceivable how the real 
world, on the other hand, can shape itself after ideas in us 
(by B). In a word, in the theoretical certainty we lose the 
practical; in the practical we lose the theoretical. It is impos¬ 
sible that there should be at once truth in our knowledge and 
reality in our volition. 

This contradiction must be solved, if there is to be a philos¬ 
ophy all; and the solution of this problem, or the answering 
of the question: How can ideas be conceived as shaping them¬ 
selves according to objects, and at the same time objects as 
shaping themselves to ideas?—is not the first, but the highest, 
task of transcendental philosophy. 

It is not difficult to see that this problem is not to be solved 
either in theoretical or in practical philosophy, but in a higher 
one, which is the connecting link between the two, neither the¬ 
oretical nor practical, but both at once. 

How at once the objective world conforms itself to ideas in us, 
and ideas in us conform themselves to the objective world, it is 
impossible to conceive, unless there exists, between the two 
worlds—the ideal and the real—a preestablished harmony. But 
this preestablishcd harmony itself is not conceivable, unless 
the activity, whereby the objective world is produced, is orig¬ 
inally identical with that which displays itself in volition, and 
vice versa. 

Now it is undoubtedly a productive activity that displays 
itself in volition; all free action is productive and productive 
only with consciousness. If, then, we suppose, since the two 
activities are one only in their principle, that the same activity 
which is productive with consciousness in free action, is pro¬ 
ductive without consciousness in the production of the world, 
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this preestablished harmony is a reality, and the contradiction 
is solved. 

If we suppose that all this is really the case, then that original 
identity of the activity, which is busy in the production of the 
world, with that which displays itself in volition, will exhibit 
itself in the productions of the former, and these will neces¬ 
sarily appear as the production of an activity at once conscious 
and unconscious. 

Nature, as a whole, no less than in its different productions, 
will, of necessity, appear as a work produced with conscious¬ 
ness, and, at the same time, as a production of the blindest 
mechanism. It is the result of purpose, without being demon¬ 
strable as such. The philosophy of the aims of Nature, or 
teleology, is therefore the required point of union between the¬ 
oretical and practical philosophy. 

D. Hitherto, we have postulated only in general terms the 
identity of the unconscious activity, which has produced Nature, 
and the conscious activity, which exhibits itself in volition, 
without having decided where the principle of this activity lies, 
whether in Nature or in us. 

Now, the system of knowledge can be regarded as complete 
only when it reverts to its principles. Transcendental philos¬ 
ophy, therefore, could be complete only when that identity—the 
highest solution of its whole problem—could be demonstrated 
in its principle, the Ego . 

It is therefore postulated that, in the subjective—in the con¬ 
sciousness itself—that activity, at once conscious and uncon¬ 
scious, can be shown. 

Such an activity can be no other than the aesthetic , and 
every work of art can be conceived only as the product of such. 
The ideal work of art and the real world of objects are there¬ 
fore products of one and the same activity; the meeting of the 
two (the conscious and the unconscious) without consciousness, 
gives the real —with consciousness, the aesthetic world. 

The objective world is only the primal, still unconscious, 
poetry of the mind; the universal organum of philosophy, the 
keystone of its whole arch, is the philosophy of art. 
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IT. Aesthetics 

(Translated from the German by Mrs. Ella S. Morgan) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is most of the fourteenth (and last) lecture of 
Schelling’s The Method of University Studies. The translation is 
taken from the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Yol. XY (1881), 
pp. 152-158. 

Schelling raises the question of whether art is of any interest to a 
philosopher and he admits that it is not, if by art one means only an 
interest in sensuous forms of beauty. But if we mean by art the 
non-sensuous revelation of absolute beauty, then the philosopher has 
a vital interest in art. But can the philosopher reach this inner 
essence of art? Schelling’s answer is that only the philosopher can 
reach it. The artist is too much under the control of beauty to 
reflect upon it. The artist is at home in technique, but the philosopher 
is at home in aesthetic theory. Only the profound thinker can rise 
to an appreciation of the common unity out of which all particular • 
forms of art emerge, and which transcends and comprehends all of 
these forms. Aesthetics, as a branch of philosophy, has only begun 
to come into its own since Kant. It should become the capstone of 
the edifice of philosophy. Without art religion cannot be made truly 
objective. The state should promote art. Indeed this is the crying 
need in the existing state (Germany in 1800). 

The philosopher whose intellectual intuition should be di¬ 
rected to the truth that is open only to the mind, and remains 
hidden to the perception of the senses—what has he to do with 
the science of art, whose sole object is the creation of a beautiful 
appearance, which either deceives with illusive images of truth, 
or is wholly directed to the senses? Most people, indeed, think 
of art as a delight for the senses, as a recreation for the mind 
fatigued by other and more serious occupation, or else as an 
agreeable excitement, whose only advantage is the refined me¬ 
dium which it employs. To the philosopher this latter quality 
of art, aside from the fact that he must regard it as the effect 
of the sensuous impulse, is the stamp of its perishable nature, 
and of its injurious tendencies. If this is the idea of art, 
philosophy must utterly condemn it in order to protest against 
the sensuous tendency to which art seems to incline. 

I speak of art in a more sacred sense, art which, in the 
words of the ancients, is an instrument of the gods, the revealer 
of divine mysteries, the discoverer of ideas, of that beauty whose 
holy light illumines only pure souls, and whose form is as in- 
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visible to the sensuous eye as the form of truth itself. The 
philosopher can have nothing to do with what is called art in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Art to him is a reflection of the 
divine, a necessary and immediate image of the absolute, and 
only as this can be shown and proved has it any reality to the 
philosopher. . . . 

. . . But is the philosopher able to penetrate to the very es¬ 
sence of art, and represent it truly ? 

I hear one say: 1 ‘ Who dare hope to speak worthily of that 
sacred principle which moved the artist, that spiritual breath 
which vivifies his work, unless it be one who is himself warmed- 
by the divine fire ? Shall we attempt to subordinate to law that 
which is as incomprehensible in its origin as it is wonderful in 
its influence? Can we determine and bring under dominion of 
law that which in its very nature recognizes no law but itself? 
Are not ideas as powerless to comprehend genius as law is to 
• create it ? Who dares to rise in thought above that which is the 
freest, the most absolute thing in the whole universe; who dares 
to strain his sight to the utmost limits of vision, there to find 
only new limits ? 77 

These may be the words of an enthusiast, who has only seen 
art in its effects, but who knows not what it is in truth, nor what 
the domain of philosophy is in the universe. For, even if we 
concede that art is not to be conceived as the expression of 
something higher than itself, it is still an immutable law of the 
universe that everything which is part of it has its type or anti¬ 
type in other parts. So absolute is the form of the universal 
antithesis of the real and the ideal, that, at the limit between 
the infinite and the finite, there, where the antitheses of phe¬ 
nomena vanish in pure universality, the same relationship as¬ 
serts itself, and returns in the final potence. This is the relation 
which exists between philosophy and art. 

The latter, although absolute and complete identity of the 
real and ideal, is related to philosophy as the real to the ideal. 
In philosophy the last antithesis of knowing is resolved into 
pure identity, while at the same time it remains ideal in its re¬ 
lation to art. Thus at the highest point they both meet, and, 
by means of the absolute nature common to both, become type 
and antitype. For this reason philosophy penetrates scientifi¬ 
cally into the essential nature of art, and it is even true that 
the philosopher sees more clearly into the spirit of art than the 
artist himself. As the ideal is a higher reflection of the real, so 
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the philosopher necessarily has a higher ideal image of that 
which the artist possesses as real. From this it is evident that 
in philosophy art may become an object of knowing; nay, more, 
it is clear that, except through and in philosophy, nothing abso¬ 
lute can be known of the nature of art. 

The artist—since in him the same principle is objective which 
in the philosopher is subjectively reflected—stands to the latter, 
therefore, not as subjective or conscious, although it is not im¬ 
possible that through a higher reflection he may become con¬ 
scious; but in the quality of artist he does not become so. As 
artist, he is impelled by this principle, consequently he does 
not possess it; if he brings it to the state of ideal reflection, 
he elevates himself as artist to a higher power, but still his 
relation remains objective in so far as he remains an artist. 
That which is subjective in him becomes objective, just as in the 
philosopher the objective becomes subjective. Hence philosophy, 
in spite of its essential identity with art, is always and neces¬ 
sarily science, that is, idea, while art is always and necessarily 
art, that is, real. 

How the philosopher is able to follow art even to its secret 
and primitive source, to the first workshops of its creation, is 
incomprehensible from the purely objective standpoint, and 
would be impossible in a philosophy which does not reach the 
same height in the ideal that art attains in the real. Those 
rules which genius can dispense with are those which are 
prescribed by the mechanical understanding. Genius is its own 
law; it rejects foreign authority, but acknowledges its own, for 
it is only genius in so far as it is the highest law. Philosophy 
recognizes the fact that genius is an absolute law unto itself, 
because it is itself not only self-governing, but aspires to the 
principle of all self-government. It has been seen in all 
ages that true artists are calm, simple, great, and necessary, like 
Nature herself. That enthusiasm which sees in the artist only 
genius untrammelled by rules, is a reflection of the negative side 
of genius. It is a second-hand enthusiasm, not of the kind which 
inspires the artist, and which in its godlike freedom is at the 
same time the purest and highest necessity. 

But we may ask: If the philosopher is the ablest to demon¬ 
strate that which is incomprehensible in art, to recognize its ab¬ 
solute nature, will he be equally skillful in seizing that which 
is comprehensible, and which may be determined by rules? I 
mean, of course, the technical side of art. Will philosophy be 
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able to descend to its technical execution, to the means, and the 
conditions of its existence as an art? 

Philosophy, whose concern is with ideas alone in respect to 
the empirical side of art, must show forth only the universal 
laws of phenomena, and this only in the form of ideas, for the 
forms of art are the forms of things in and for themselves, as 
they are in the archetypes. So far, therefore, as they are uni¬ 
versal, and can be seen independently in the universal, so far 
their presentation is a necessary part of the philosophy of art, 
but not in so far as these forms contain rules for the execution 
and practice of art. Therefore we say that the philosophy of 
art is a presentation of the absolute world in the form of art. 
It is only the theory of art which is immediately related to the 
particular (as opposed to the universal), and has an end in 
view. It is the practical means by which any special work of 
art can be accomplished. The philosophy of art, on the con- 
tray, is unconditioned, and has no end outside of itself. If, in 
answer to this, an appeal is made to the fact that the technical 
part of art is the means by which it reflects truth, it devolves 
on the philosopher to answer that this truth is itself only em¬ 
pirical. That which the philosopher sees in it, and which it is 
his duty to demonstrate, is truth of a higher kind, is identical 
with absolute beauty, the truth of ideas. 

The condition of antagonism and conflict, as regards even 
the first notions of art, which is inevitable in the art-judgment 
of an age which is ambitious to realize by intellectual reflec¬ 
tion the hidden sources of art, makes it doubly desirable that 
we should scientifically investigate the absolute view of art, 
as well as the forms through which it is expressed. For, so 
long as this is not done, both the criticism and the practical 
execution of art have no defense against vulgarity and com¬ 
monplaceness, and are subject to narrow, one-sided, and capri¬ 
cious views. 

The construction of art in each of its particular forms down 
to the concrete leads of itself to the determination of these 
forms as conditioned by each particular age, and, consequently, 
passes over into historical construction. And there is little 
doubt that such a history is entirely possible, including the 
whole history of art, since the duality of the universe, in the 
contrast between antique and modern art, has been most thor¬ 
oughly demonstrated in this department, partly by means of 
poetry, partly by criticism. Since construction in general is the 
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cancellation of antitheses, those which belong to art being the re¬ 
sult of its dependence on each particular age, they must be like 
the age itself, temporary and conventional. But the scientific 
construction will consist in the demonstration of their common 
unity, out of which particular forms arose, and wdiich, there¬ 
fore, transcend and comprehend all particular forms. 

Such a construction of art is, of course, not to be compared 
with anything which, up to this time, has existed under the 
name of aesthetics, theory of the fine arts and sciences, etc. In 
the general principles of the originator of the first designation 
there was at least an intimation of the true idea of the beauti¬ 
ful, of the primitive type of the beautiful, reflected in the con¬ 
crete, phenomenal world. It gradually became-more and more 
definitely dependent on the ethical and practical view of the 
world. In the psychological theories, its phenomena were ex¬ 
plained away as if they were ghost stories or some other super¬ 
stition, until the appearance of Kant’s formalism introduced a 
new and higher insight, in spite of the fact that it was burdened 
by many empty theories about art. 

The germs of a true science of art, sown by great minds since 
the time of Kant, have not yet developed to the scientific whole 
of which they give promise. A philosophy of art is the neces¬ 
sary aim of the philosopher, who sees the true nature of art in 
his science as clearly as if he looked into a magic mirror. As a 
science, art is interesting to the philosopher in and for itself. 
Just as the philosophy of nature or the construction of the great 
products and phenomena of the world, or the construction of a 
world complete and independent, or as nature itself is interest¬ 
ing and important. The enthusiastic investigator learns from 
them the true archetypes of forms which he finds confused and 
obscure in nature, and recognizes them in works of art as sensu¬ 
ous images which have their origin in nature. 

The internal bond which unites art and religion, the impos¬ 
sibility, on the one hand, of any poetic w r orld outside of religion, 
and the impossibility, on the other hand, of making religion 
really an objective phenomenon except by means of art—these 
considerations make a scientific knowledge of art a necessity in 
genuine religion. 

And, finally, let me say that it is a disgrace for those who 
have a direct or indirect part in the government of the state to 
]ack either a real love or a real knowledge of art. For nothing 
honors princes and those in authority more than to prize the 
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arts, to admire their products, and to encourage their creation; 
and there is no sadder or more disgraceful sight than when 
those, who have the means to promote the highest perfection of 
art, spend their money to encourage bad taste, barbarity, and 
insinuating vulgarity. Even if it cannot be generally under¬ 
stood that art is a necessary and essential part of a state 
founded on ideas, we should at least heed the example of antiq¬ 
uity, whose festivals, eternal monuments, whose dramas, and the 
acts of whose public life were all only the various branches of 
one universal, objective, and living work of art. . . . 


Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What is Schelling’s conception of the relation of the subjective 
to the objective element in knowledge? Briefly define each aspect 
of knowledge. 

2. What two fundamental sciences can be distinguished on the 
basis of this distinction between the two poles of knowledge? 
Give some examples to show how Schelling brings other sciences 
under these two basic sciences. 

3. List the chief characteristics and functions of transcendental 
philosophy. Compare Schelling with Fichte on transcendentalism, 
noting the similarities and differences in their conceptions. 

4. What is the basic contradiction between transcendental philosophy 
and philosophy of nature and how does Schelling solve it? 
Compare his solution with Kant’s discussion of teleology above, 
pp. 503-508. 

5. Briefly summarize Schelling’s philosophy of art. How is philos¬ 
ophy related to art? How is art related to philosophy? 

6. Why should those who have a part in government know and 
love art, according to Schelling? Do you agree with him on 
this point? Why or why not? 


CHAPTER XXII 


GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL 

I. The Dialectical Method Applied to the Evolution 
of the Categories 

(Translated by W. H. Johnson and L. G. Struthers ) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is intended only to illustrate the way in which Hegel 
developed his “ladder of triads” in his Logic. It is compiled from 
W. IT. Johnson and L. G. Strothers’ recent translation of Hegel’s 
The Science of Logic (Macmillan Company, New York), Vol. I, pp. 
81-82, 91-95, 118-120, 121-124 and 127-129. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 

Hegel defines logic as the science of pure knowledge. He argues 
that the science must begin with pure Being as the most general cate¬ 
gory from wTiich the other categories are to be evolved by a logical 
process of mediation or deduction. This process proceeds by finding 
differences or contradictions within the category of Being. Hegel 
gives a preliminary classification of the various determinations of 
Being and indicates how his classification differs from that of Kant’s 
Table of Categories (see above, p. 456). He explains that he puts 
Quality before Quantity because the qualitative aspects of Being 
are one with it, whereas the quantitative aspects follow from the 
qualitative. As soon as Being becomes determinate, ceasing to be 
abstract, it becomes Quality. Hegel traces the evolution of the category 
of Becoming out of that of Being, showing that Becoming is the 
synthesis of Being and Nothing (Non-being). He then distinguishes 
the two aspects latent in becoming, namely, Arising and Passing Away, 
and he shows that these two are synthesized into a higher unity which 
he calls Determinate Being or Quality. 

Hegel discusses the nature of Determinate Being taken in itself. 
It is Being which includes non-being or negation, and this makes it 
Determinate Being. It is concrete whereas pure Being is abstract. 
Taking up Quality Hegel shows that it is a concrete universal.. In this 
conception of a qualitative Being, which transcends the determinateness 
and the negation latent in Quality in itself, we have the category of 
Something. Thus Determinate Being involves the opposition between 
Quality and Negation and these two opposites are synthesized in 
Something. Plegel carries out this evolution throughout the two volumes 
of The Science of Logic, evolving “a ballet of bloodless categories.” 
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Logic is pure science, that is, pure knowledge in the whole 
extent of its development. In its result, this Idea has deter¬ 
mined itself to be certainty become truth; certainty which in 
one aspect is no longer over against the object, but has incorpo¬ 
rated it with itself and knows it to be itself; and, from another 
aspect, has given up its conviction that it is opposed to and 
destructive of the object: it has renounced this subjectivity 
and is one with this renunciation. 

Starting from this determination of pure knowledge, the be¬ 
ginning of the science of knowledge is to remain immanent; 
and in order to effect this, no more is requisite than that we 
must contemplate, or rather, putting aside all reflections and 
opinions otherwise held, we must just absorb, that which is 
presented. 

Pure knowledge, taken as shrunk into this unity, has trans¬ 
cended all reference to an Other and to mediation; it is the 
undifferentiated, and as such ceases to be knowledge; nothing 
is there but simple immediacy. 

Simple immediacy is itself an expression of reflection, and 
refers to its distinction from the mediated: properly expressed, 
this simple immediacy is therefore Pure Being. Just as pure 
knowledge is to mean nothing except purely abstract knowing as 
such, so Pure Being is to mean nothing except Being in general; 
Being and nothing else, without any further determination or 
filling. 

Being is here the beginning represented as arising from media¬ 
tion, a mediation which transcends itself; it being assumed that 
pure knowledge is the result of finite knowledge, of conscious¬ 
ness. If no assumption is to be made, and the beginning is to 
be taken immediately, it determines itself only in this way, that 
it is to be the beginning of Logic, of independent thought. 
Nothing is there except the decision (which might appear arbi¬ 
trary) to consider Thought as such. The beginning must be an 
absolute, or, what here is equivalent, an abstract beginning: 
it must presuppose nothing, must be mediated by nothing, must 
have no foundation: itself is to be the foundation of the whole 
science. It must therefore just be something immediate, or 
rather the immediate itself. As it cannot have any determina¬ 
tion relatively to Other, so also it cannot hold in itself any 
determination or content; for this would be differentiation and 
mutual relation of distincts, and thus mediation.—The begin¬ 
ning therefore is Pure Being. . . . 
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Being, first, is determined as opposed to Other in general; 

Secondly, as determining itself within itself; 

Thirdly, this preliminary classification being rejected, it is 
abstract indeterminateness and immediacy, and in this it must 
be the Beginning. 

According to the first determination Being distinguishes it¬ 
self from Essence because in its further development it shows 
itself in its totality to be no more than one sphere of the con¬ 
cept, opposing to it by way of moment another sphere. 

According to the second determination it is the sphere wherein 
fall the determinations and the whole movement of its reflec¬ 
tion. Being here will posit itself in the following three deter¬ 
minations : 

I. as Determinateness, as such: Quality; 

II. as Determinateness transcended: Magnitude, Quantity; 

III. as Quantity qualitatively determined: Measure. 

At this point this classification is a preliminary enumeration, 
as was pointed out in the Introduction concerning these classi¬ 
fications generally; their determinations must arise from the 
movement of Being itself, and must thereby define and justify 
themselves. We have nothing here to remark on the divergence 
of this classification from the ordinary enumeration of cate¬ 
gories, namely as Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality 
(which same, we may note in passing, are intended by Kant 
himself merely as titles for his categories, though in fact they 
are categories themselves, only of a more universal nature) ; 
the reason why we make this observation is that the whole 
exposition will show the divergence from the common order and 
meaning of the categories. 

This remark only might perhaps be made, that elsewhere 
Quantity is enumerated before Quality, and this—as most other 
things—without reason. It has already been shown that the 
Beginning is made with Being as such, that is, qualitative Being. 
And if Quality be compared with Quantity it is evident that the 
former is by its nature prior. For Quantity is Quality which 
has already become negative: Magnitude is Determinateness no 
longer identical with Being, but already differentiated from it; 
it is Quality transcended and rendered indifferent. It compre¬ 
hends the mutability of Being, while the matter itself, Being, of 
which it is a determination, suffers no mutation through it. The 
qualitative determinateness, on the other hand, is one with its 
Being; it neither falls short of nor exceeds it, but is its imme- 
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diate limitedness. Quality therefore is immediate determinate¬ 
ness, and as such is prior and must constitute the Beginning. 

Measure is a relation, though not Relation in general, but a 
definite relation—that of Quality to Quantity; the categories 
which Kant includes under Relation will be treated in quite 
another place. Measure may also, if you will, be regarded as a 
kind of Modality; but since with Kant modality is no longer 
meant to constitute a determination of the content, but is merely 
intended to concern the relation of the content to thought (that 
is, to the subjective element), this is an entirely heterogeneous 
relation which does not belong to this place. 

A third determination of Being falls under the heading of 
Quality because, as abstract immediacy, it reduces itself to an 
individual determinateness as opposed to other such within its 
sphere. 

DETERMINATENESS (QUALITY) 

Being is indeterminate immediacy; it is free from all deter- 
minateness as contrasted with Essence, and similarly from all 
that it can hold within itself. This unreflected Being is Being 
as it is immediately only in itself. 

Since it is indeterminate it lacks all quality; but the character 
of indeterminateness in itself belongs to it only in contradistinc¬ 
tion from that of being determinate or qualitative. Determinate 
Being as such opposes itself to Being in general, and hence it 
is just the latter’s indeterminateness which constitutes its qual¬ 
ity. Hence it will be shown that primary Being is in itself 
determinate, and therefore, 

Seco7idlij, passes over into Determinate Being, and is Deter¬ 
minate Being; which however transcends itself as finite Being, 
and passes over into the infinite relation of Being to itself, 
namely, 

Thirdly, Being for Self. 


BEING 

A 

Being 

Being, pure Being—without any further determination. In 
its indeterminate immediacy it is similar to itself alone, and 
also not dissimilar from any other; it has no differentiation 
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either within itself or relatively to anything external; nor would 
it remain fixed in its purity, were there any determination or 
content which could be distinguished within it, or whereby it 
could be posited as distinct from an Other. It is pure indeter¬ 
minateness and vacuity.—Nothing can be intuited in it, if there 
is any question here of intuition, or again it is merely this pure 
and empty intuition itself; equally there is in it no object for 
thought, or again it is just this empty thought. In fact, Being, 
indeterminate immediacy, is Nothing, neither more nor less. 

B 

Nothing 

Nothing, pure Nothing: it is simple equality with itself, com¬ 
plete emptiness, without determination or content: undifferen- 
tiatedness in itself.—In so far as mention can here be made of 
intuition or thought, it is considered a distinction whether we 
intuit, or think, something or nothing. In that case, to intuit, 
or think, nothing, has a meaning: so if intuition or thought of 
Being and of Nothing are distinguished, then Nothing is (or 
does exist) in our intuition or thought; or rather, it is this empty 
intuition and thought itself: the same empty intuition or 
thought, as pure Being.—Nothing, therefore, is the same de¬ 
termination (or rather lack of determination), and thus alto¬ 
gether the same thing, as pure Being. 

C 

Becoming 

1. Unity of Being and Nothing 

Pure Being and pure Nothing are, then, the same; the truth 
is, not either Being or Nothing, but that Being—not passes— 
but has passed over into Nothing, and Nothing into Being. But 
equally the truth is not tlieir lack of distinction, but that they 
are not the same, that they are absolutely distinct, and yet un¬ 
separated and inseparable, each disappearing immediately in its 
opposite. Their truth is therefore this movement, this imme¬ 
diate disappearance of the one into the other, in a word, Becom¬ 
ing; a movement wherein both are distinct, but in virtue of a 
distinction which has equally immediately dissolved itself. . . . 
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2. Moments of Becoming: Arising and Passing Away 

Becoming is the unseparateness of Being and Nothing, not the 
unity which abstracts from Being and Nothing; rather, Becom¬ 
ing as the unity of Being and Nothing is this determinate unity 
in which there is Being as well as Nothing. But each, Being 
and Nothing, in so far as it is unseparated from its Other, is 
not. They are, therefore, in this unity: but only as disappear¬ 
ing and transcended. From the independence (which they were 
primarily imagined as possessing) they fall to the status of 
moments, which still are distinct, but at the same time are 
transcended. 

The moments being thus taken in this their distinctness, each 
is in it as unity with its other. Becoming thus contains Being 
and Nothing as two such unities, each of which itself is unity of 
Being and Nothing: one of them is Being taken immediately and 
as relation to Nothing; the other Nothing taken immediately and 
as relation to Being. The determinations are of unequal value 
in these unities. 

In this manner Becoming is in a twofold determination. In 
one of these, Nothing is immediate, that is, the determination 
begins with Nothing which relates itself to Being, or passes 
over into it; in the other, Being is immediate, that is, this de¬ 
termination begins with Being which passes over into Nothing: 
Arising and Passing Away. 

Both are the same thing, namely Becoming; and even when 
taken as these different directions they penetrate and paralyse 
each other. One direction is Passing Away: Being passes over 
into Nothing; but equally Nothing is its own opposite, a transi¬ 
tion to Being, that is, Arising. This Arising is the other direc¬ 
tion : Nothing passes over into Being, but Being equally cancels 
itself (hebt sick auf) and is rather a transition to Nothing, a 
Passing Away.—They do not cancel mutually, nor one the other 
externally; each cancels itself in itself, and in itself is its own 
opposite. 

3. Transcendence of Becoming 

The equipoise of Arising and Passing Away is, first, Becom¬ 
ing itself. But this equally collapses into static unity. In it 
Being and Nothing exist only in so far as they disappear, but 
Becoming as such exists only by virtue of their distinctness. 
Their disappearance therefore is the disappearance of Becom- 
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ing, or the disappearance of disappearance itself. Becoming is 
a baseless unrest which collapses into a static result. 

This might also be expressed as follows:—Becoming is the dis¬ 
appearance of Being in Nothing and of Nothing in Being, and 
the disappearance of Being and Nothing in general; but also it 
depends upon the difference between these. It is therefore self¬ 
contradictory, because it unites contradictories within itself; but 
such a union destroys itself. 

The result is, that disappearance has taken place; but this is 
not Nothing: that would be merely a relapse into one of the 
determinations which have already been transcended ( auf - 
gehoben ), and not the result of Nothing and of Being too. It 
is the union of Being and Nothing, which has become a static 
simplicity. But this static simplicity is Being, which again, 
however, exists no longer for itself, but as a determination of 
the whole. 

Becoming, then, taken as transition into the unity of Being 
and Nothing, which exists because it is, or has the form of, the 
one-sided immediate unity of these moments, is Determinate 
Being. . . . 

DETERMINATE BEING 

The determinateness of Determinate Being, as such, is existent 
determinateness, or Quality. By virtue of its quality Something 
is opposed to an Other: it is variable and finite, and deter¬ 
mined not only as contrasted with but also simply as negative 
against, an Other. First, then, this its negation opposed to 
the finite Something is the Infinite: the abstract opposition in 
which these determinations appear resolves itself into an 
Infinity which contains no oppositions, into Being for Self. 

The treatment of Determinate Being has therefore three di¬ 
visions : 

(A) Determinate Being as Such. 

(B) Something and Other: Finitude. 

(C) Qualitative Infinity. 

A 

Determinate Being as Such 

In Determinate Being 

(a) as such, its determinateness 

(b) as Quality, must first be distinguished. This, however, 
must be taken as well in the one determination of Determinate 
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Being as in the other; as Reality as well as Negation. But 
equally in these determinatenesses Determinate Being is re¬ 
flected into itself; and posited as such it is 

(c) Something, or that which Is Determinate. 

(a) Determinate Being in General 

Determinate Being issues from Becoming: it is the simple 
oneness of Being and Nothing. From this simplicity it derives 
its form as of something immediate. Becoming, which mediated 
it, is left behind; it has transcended itself, and Determinate 
Being therefore appears as something primary and as something 
from which a beginning is being made. First, then, it is one- 
sidedly determined as Being; the other determination which it 
contains, that of Nothing, will also develop itself in it, in opposi¬ 
tion to this other. 

It is not mere Being, but Determinate Being ( Dasein ), the 
etymology of which implies being at a certain place, though the 
spatial signification does not belong here. According to the 
manner of its Becoming, Determinate Being in general is Being 
together with a Not-being, so that this latter is taken up into 
simple unity with Being. Not-being taken up into Being in this 
manner, that the concrete whole is in the form of Being, of 
immediacy, constitutes cleterminateness as such. 

Since, in Becoming, Being has proved itself to be no more than 
a moment, the Whole also, in the form—that is, in the deter¬ 
minateness—of Being, is something transcended and negatively 
determined; but it is such for us when we reflect, it is not yet 
so posited in itself. But the determinateness as such of Deter¬ 
minate Being is the determinateness which is posited and also 
is implied in the expression 4 ‘Determinate Being.’’—The two 
must always be carefully distinguished: only that which is 
posited in a concept is proper to the contemplation which de¬ 
velops it, to its content. The determinateness, however, which 
is not yet posited in the concept is part of our reflection, whether 
it regards the nature of the concept itself, or is external com¬ 
parison : if attention is drawn to a determinateness of the latter 
kind it can only serve to elucidate, or point the way of, the 
process which will clearly manifest itself in the course of de¬ 
velopment. It is an external reflection which holds that the 
whole, the unity of Being and Nothing, is contained in the one¬ 
sided determinateness of Being; but this reflection will actually 
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be posited in the negation, in Something and an Other, and so 
forth.—Our aim here has been to draw attention to this differ¬ 
ence; but, if we were to give an account of everything which 
reflection would presume to remark, we should fall into the 
prolixity of anticipating what must in any case result in the 
investigation. Such reflections may facilitate a general view 
and hence an understanding of the process; but they have this 
disadvantage, that they may be mistaken for mere unjustified 
assertions, grounds and foundations for the further development 
of the subject. We must therefore take them for no more than 
they are meant to be, distinguishing them from those terms 
which are moments in the development of the process itself. 

Determinate Being corresponds to Being in the previous 
sphere; but, since Being is indeterminate, no determinations can 
be evolved in it. But Determinate Being is, as such, concrete; 
so that immediately various determinations and distinct rela¬ 
tions of its moments disclose themselves in it. 

(b) Quality 

In Determinate Being, Being and Nothing are immediately 
one: they are therefore coextensive. In so far as Determinate 
Being is at all, in so far it is Not-being, and therefore determi¬ 
nate. Being is not the universal and determinateness not the 
particular. Determinateness has not yet severed itself from 
Being; and, indeed, it never will do so, for the truth which is 
now the basis is the unity of Being and Not-being; and all 
further determinations are based on this as their foundation. 
But the relation here existing between determinateness and 
Being is the immediate unity of both, so that as yet no dis¬ 
tinctness between them is posited. 

Determinateness, taken thus isolated and by itself as existent 
determinateness, is Quality,—something quite simple and imme¬ 
diate. Determinateness in general is that more universal some¬ 
thing which may equally be the quantitative or something 
further determined. This simplicity makes it impossible to say 
anything further about Quality as such. 

But Determinate Being, which contains Nothing as well as 
Being, is itself the measure of the one-sidedness of Quality as 
merely immediate or existent determinateness. It must equally 
be posited in the determination of Nothing; and then this imme¬ 
diate or existent determinateness is posited as one which is 
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differentiated and reflected: Nothing, the determinate part of a 
determinateness, is equally reflected, is a negation. Quality 
which is to count as something separately existing is Reality; 
taken as infected with any negation, it becomes Negation in gen¬ 
eral, which also is a Quality (though it counts as a deficiency) 
and further determines itself as limit or barrier. 

Each is a Determinate Being; but with Reality as Quality 
(with emphasis on the fact that it is) the fact is hidden that it 
contains determinateness and therefore negation; Reality there¬ 
fore is taken as something positive from which negation, limita¬ 
tion, and deficiency are supposed to be excluded. Negation 
taken as mere deficiency would be equivalent to Nothing: in fact 
it is a Determinate Being, a Quality, but one which has for 
determination a Not-being. . . . 

(c) Something 

In Determinate Being its determinateness was distinguished 
in the shape of Quality: in Quality, so far as it exists, there 
exists distinction—that between Reality and Negation. But, 
however much these distinctions may have a place in Determi¬ 
nate Being, they are equally void and transcended. Reality 
itself contains negation, it is Being Determinate, and not in¬ 
determinate nor abstract. And, equally, Negation is Determi¬ 
nate Being: it is not a Nothing which is supposed to be abstract, 
but it is here posited as it is in itself, as being and as belonging 
to Determinate Being. Thus Quality is in no way separated 
from Determinate Being, which is just this—a qualitative Being. 

But this transcendence of the distinction is more than a mere 
retraction and external re-omission of it, more than a mere re¬ 
turn to the simple beginning, Determinate Being as such. The 
distinction cannot be omitted, for it is. Therefore, the truth 
which we have, is, Determinate Being in general, distinction in 
it, and the transcendence of this distinction; Determinate Being 
is not merely undifferentiated, as at the beginning; it is once 
more, identical with itself through the transcendence of the dis¬ 
tinction, and the simple nature of Determinate Being is mediated 
through this transcendence. The fact of this transcendence 
of distinction is the peculiar determinateness of Determinate 
Being; it is Being-in-itself, that which is-determinate, or Some¬ 
thing. 

Something is the first negation of negation as simple existent 
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self-relation. Determinate Being, living, thinking, and so on, 
determine themselves essentially as that which exists, lives, 
thinks (ego), and so on. This determination is of the utmost 
importance, as it saves us from stopping at Determinate Being, 
living, or thinking, and so on, or at Godhead (instead of God), 
as universals. Imagination rightly holds Something to be some¬ 
thing real. But Something is still a very superficial determina¬ 
tion; just as Reality and Negation, so Determinate Being and 
its determinateness, though not completely void like Being and 
Nothing, yet are quite abstract determinations. It is just for 
this reason that they are the commonest expressions; reflection 
untrained in philosophy most uses them, pours its distinctions 
into them, and imagines that now it has something really well 
and firmly determined.—The negative of the negative, as Some¬ 
thing, is only the beginning of the subject; and the Being-in-self 
is quite indeterminate. It next determines itself as being-for- 
self and so on, till finally as Notion it receives the concrete in¬ 
tensity of the subject. The negative unity with self is the basis 
of all these determinations; though here the first negation (nega¬ 
tion in general) must carefully be distinguished from the second, 
the negation of negation, which is concrete and absolute nega¬ 
tivity, while the first is only abstract negativity. 

Something, so far as it is, is because it is the negation of 
negation; for this is the restoration of simple self-reference; 
but, for this very reason, Something is equally self-mediation. 
Already in the simple form of Something, and, more definitely, 
in Being-for-Self, Subject, and so on, self-mediation is present; 
even in Becoming there is a quite abstract mediation: in Some¬ 
thing the self-mediation is posited in so far as it is determined 
as a simple identity.—Attention may be drawn to the presence 
of mediation in general, as against the principle of the alleged 
mere immediacy of knowledge, from which all mediation is sup¬ 
posed to be excluded: but there is no further need to draw 
attention particularly to the moment of mediation, for it is to 
be found everywhere and in every concept. 

This self-mediation, which Something in itself is, taken merely 
as negation of negation, has no concrete determinations for its 
sides: it therefore collapses into that simple unity which is 
Being. Something is, and therefore also is a Determinate Being; 
and, further, it also in itself is a Becoming, having, however, 
something more than Being and Nothing for moments. One of 
these, Being, has now become Determinate Being, and, further, 
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a Determinate Being. The second also is a Determinate Being, 
but one determined as a negative of Something,—as an Other. 
Something as Becoming is transition, having Somethings for its 
moments; it therefore is change,—a Becoming which has now 
become concrete.—At first, however, Something merely changes 
in its concept; it is not yet thus posited as mediating and 
mediated, but merely as preserving itself in its simplicity as 
self-related; and its negative is posited equally as something 
qualitative, as merely Other in general. 


TABLE OF CATEGORIES 

For the benefit of those readers who may be interested in 
seeing how Hegel carried through his dialectical method of 
reasoning until he finally reached the Absolute Idea , I append 
to this selection a detailed Table of Categories. This table is 
borrowed from the Johnson and Struthers English translation 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic, Yol. I, inserted between pp. 24-25, 
and it is reprinted here by permission of The Macmillan Co., 
who published the translation in 1929. 

The selection above covers only being and a part of determi¬ 
nate being, under the category of quality, but it gives a fair 
sample of the Hegelian dialectic. Josiah Royce’s article on 
“Hegel’s Terminology,” “Dialectical Method” in Baldwin’s 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, and R. F. A. Hoernle’s 
chapter entitled “The Dialectical Method and the Absolute” in 
Idealism as a Philosophy are excellent accounts of this method, 
which has especially influenced the development of Absolute 
Idealism as well as the Experimentalism of John Dewey. W. E. 
Hocking has used this method most effectively throughout his 
Hitman Nature and Its Remaking . See especially his chapter 
entitled “The Dialectic of the Will.” 
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* Th * s super-triad—Absolute Idea, Nature, Spirit—is shown here in order to indicate that the 
whole of the Logic, culminating in the Absolute Idea, has the position of Thesis in a. triadic 
system of which Nature is the Antithesis and Spirit the Synthesis. The Logic is a part of this 
triad, and the triad is not part of the Logic. 
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II. The Dialectical Method Applied to History 
(Translated from the German by J. Sibree.) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from J. Sibree’s translation of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of History revised edition, published by The Colonial Press, N. Y. 
(1900), pp. 8-11, 16-23 and 37-39, The World’s Great Classics, copy¬ 
right by M. Walter Dunne Company. These passages show how Hegel 
applied the dialectical method to the more concrete material of history. 

He begins by defining the Philosophy of History as the thoughtful 
consideration of history, thought being regarded, not as something in an 
individual thinker’s mind, but as a rational process taking place m 
history itself. He identifies Thought or Reason with Substance , Infinite 
Power ■ Infinite Material , Infinite Form and Infinite Energy. Here is 
his conception of the World-Spirit or the Absolute, £ the infinite 
complex of things, their entire Essence and Truth.” That the workings 
of this Absolute Spirit is History is Hegel’s basic postulate. This is 
not a mere working hypothesis, however, rather it is a summary view 
of the whole meaning of history. He asks the reader to use his own 
reason to interpret history, since “to him who looks upon the world 
rationally, the world in its turn presents a rational aspect.” 

Hegel is seeking an answer to the question: What is the ultimate 
design of the worldf In dealing with this question it is important to 
distinguish the import of this design from its realization. In consid¬ 
ering its import we have to consider what the nature of Spirit is in 
the form it has taken in Universal History. Here it obviously includes 
both physical and psychical nature. Three questions arise: (i) What 
are the abstract characteristics of Spirit?, (ii) By what means does 
Spirit realize itself in Universal History, and (iii) What is the nature 
of the State—the most perfect form of the World Spirit in History? 

In answering the first question Hegel contrasts Spirit with Matter. 
The essence of matter is Gravity but the essence of Spirit is Freedom. 
Self-consciousness is necessary to Freedom. Universal History is the 
exhibition of Spirit in the process of working out the knowledge of 
that which it is potentially.” Hegel illustrates this with a brief sketch 
of World History based upon the various grades in the consciousness 
of Freedom of the various peoples. He admits that the term Freedom 
is highly ambiguous, and he states the sense in which he is using the 
term, namely, as the essence of the will of the Absolute or World Spirit 
or God. It is no merely capricious freedom, but the. Freedom of the 
Absolute Spirit wihch is unfolding itself in World History. 

Turning to the second question, Hegel maintains that human beings 
are the chief instruments by which the Absolute realizes His Freedom. 
When we look at men’s passions, at the evil and vice due to human 
beings, we may doubt whether men are really the instruments of the 
Absolute, for the realization of a high purpose. But we must eschew 
the moral reflection and the sentimentalities on which this doubt rests. 
By aim or destiny Hegel means something merely general and abstract. 
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To make 'this take on concrete form human activity is essential. But 
interest on the part of each individual is essential to human activity, 
and such interest involves passion. “Nothing great in the World has 
been accomplished without passion.” So the abstract Idea or Plan 
of World History is its warp, and human passions are its woof. 
Indissolubly united these opposites produce the Liberty of the State. 

This brings Hegel to the third question. He argues that the State 
is higher than subjective personality, because it is the union of the 
subjective with the rational or objective will or reason. Law, Morality 
and Government are the completion of Freedom. Without them, and 
the State which makes them jDossible, freedom is mere caprice. He 
quotes Sojjhocles to show that the moral laws are rational and that 
the State is essential to the reconciliation between the subjective and 
the objective will. 

The most general definition that can be given, is, that the 
Philosophy of History means nothing but the thoughtful con¬ 
sideration of it. Thought is, indeed, essential to humanity. It 
is this that distinguishes us from the brutes. In sensation, 
cognition, and intellection; in our instincts and volitions, as far 
as they are truly human, Thought is an invariable element. To 
insist upon Thought in this connection with history may, how¬ 
ever, appear unsatisfactory. In this science it would seem as 
if Thought must be subordinate to what is given, to the realities 
of fact; that this is its basis and guide: while Philosophy dwells 
in the region of self-produced ideas, without reference to actual¬ 
ity. Approaching history thus prepossessed, Speculation might 
be expected to treat it as a mere passive material; and, so far 
from leaving it in its native truth, to force it into conformity 
with a tyrannous idea, and to construe it, as the phrase is, 
“a priori.” But as it is the business of history simply to adopt 
into its records what is and has been, actual occurrences and 
transactions; and since it remains true to its character in pro¬ 
portion as it strictly adheres to its data, we seem to have in 
Philosophy, a process diametrically opposed to that of the his¬ 
toriographer. This contradiction, and the charge consequently 
brought against speculation, shall be explained and confuted. 
We do not, however, propose to correct the innumerable special 
misrepresentations, trite or novel, that are current respecting 
the aims, the interests, and the modes of treating history, and 
its relation to Philosophy. 

The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it to the con¬ 
templation of History, is the simple conception of Reason; that 
Reason is the Sovereign of the World; that the history of the 
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world, therefore, presents ns with a rational process. This con¬ 
viction and intuition is a hypothesis in the domain of history 
as such. In that of Philosophy it is no hypothesis. It is there 
proved by speculative cognition, that Reason—and this term 
may here suffice us, without investigating the relation sustained 
by the Universe to the Divine Being—is Substance , as well as 
Infinite Power; its own Infinite Material underlying all the 
natural and spiritual life which it originates, as also the Infinite 
Form —that which sets this Material in motion. On the one 
hand, Reason is the substance of the Universe; viz., that by 
which and in which all reality has its being and subsistence. 
On the other hand, it is the Infinite Energy of the Universe; 
since Reason is not so powerless as to be incapable of producing 
anything but a mere ideal, a mere intention—having its place 
outside reality, nobody knows where; something separate and 
abstract, in the heads of certain human beings. It is the infinite 
complex of things , their entire Essence and Truth. It is its own 
material which it commits to its own Active Energy to work up; 
not needing, as finite action does, the conditions of an external 
material of given means from which it may obtain its support, 
and the objects of its activity. It supplies its own nourishment, 
and is the object of its own operations. While it is exclusively 
its own basis of existence, and absolute final aim, it is also the 
energizing power of realizing this aim; developing it not only 
in the phenomena of the Natural, but also of the Spiritual Uni¬ 
verse—the History of the World. That this “Idea” or “Rea¬ 
son” is the True , the Eternal , the absolutely powerful essence; 
that it reveals itself in the World, and that in that World noth¬ 
ing else is revealed but this and its honor and glory—is the 
thesis which, as we have said, has been proved in Philosophy, 
and is here regarded as demonstrated. 

In those of my hearers who are not acquainted with Phi¬ 
losophy, I may fairly presume, at least, the existence of a belief 
in Reason, a desire, a thirst for acquaintance with it, in enter¬ 
ing upon this course of Lectures. It is, in fact, the wish for 
rational insight, not the ambition to amass a mere heap of 
acquirements, that should be presupposed in every case as pos¬ 
sessing the mind of the learner in the study of science. If the 
clear idea of Reason is not already developed in our minds, in 
beginning the study of Universal History, we should at least 
have the firm, unconquerable faith that Reason does exist there; 
and that the World of intelligence and conscious volition is not 
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abandoned to chance, but must show itself in the light of the 
self-cognizant Idea. Yet I am not obliged to make any such 
preliminary demand upon your faith. What I have said thus 
provisionally, and what I shall have further to say, is, even in 
reference to our branch of science, not to be regarded as hypo¬ 
thetical, but as a summary view of the whole; the result of the 
investigation we are about to pursue; a result which happens 
to be known to me, because I have traversed the entire field. It 
is only an inference from the history of the World, that its 
development has been a rational process; that the history in 
question has constituted the rational necessary course of the 
World-Spirit—that Spirit whose nature is always one and the 
same, but which unfolds this its one nature in the phenomena 
of the World's existence. This must, as before stated, present 
itself as the ultimate result of History. But we have to take 
the latter as it is. We must proceed historically—empirically. 
Among other precautions we must take care not to be misled 
by professed historians who (especially among the Germans, and 
enjoying a considerable authority), are chargeable with the very 
procedure of which they accuse the Philosopher—introducing 
a priori inventions of their own into the records of the Past. 
It is, for example, a widely current fiction, that there was an 
original primeval people, taught immediately by God, endowed 
with perfect insight and wisdom, possessing a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of all natural laws and spiritual truth; that there have 
been such or such sacerdotal peoples; or, to mention a more 
specific averment, that there was a Roman Epos, from which 
the Roman historians derived the early annals of their city, etc. 
Authorities of this kind we leave to those talented historians by 
profession, among whom (in Germany at least) their use is not 
uncommon.—We might then announce it as the first condition 
to be observed, that we should faithfully adopt all that is his¬ 
torical. But in such general expressions themselves, as “faith¬ 
fully" and “adopt," lies the ambiguity. Even the ordinary, 
the “impartial" historiographer, who believes and professes that 
he maintains a simply receptive attitude; surrendering himself 
only to the data supplied him—is by no means passive as regards 
the exercise of his thinking powers. He brings his categories 
with him, and sees the phenomena presented to his mental vision, 
exclusively through these media. And, especially in all that 
pretends to the name of science, it is indispensable that Reason 
should not sleep—that reflection should be in full play. To 
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him who looks upon the world rationally, the world in its turn 
presents a rational aspect. The relation is mutual. . . . 

• The inquiry into the essential destiny of Reason—as far as 
it is considered in reference to the World—is identical with the 
question, what is the ultimate design of the World? And the 
expression implies that that design is destined to be realized. 
Two points of consideration suggest themselves; first, the import 
of this design—its abstract definition; and secondly, its realiza¬ 
tion. 

It must be observed at the outset, that the phenomenon we 
investigate—Universal History—belongs to the realm of Spirit. 
The term “World” includes both physical and psychical 
Nature. Physical Nature also plays its part in the World’s His¬ 
tory, and attention will have to be paid to the fundamental 
natural relations thus involved. But Spirit, and the course of 
its development, is our substantial object. Our task does not 
require us to contemplate Nature as a Rational System in itself 
•—though in its own proper domain it proves itself such—but 
simply in its relation to Spirit. On the stage on which we 
are observing it—Universal History—Spirit displays itself in its 
most concrete reality. Notwithstanding this (or rather for the 
very purpose of comprehending the general principles which 
this, its form of concrete reality, embodies) we must premise 
some abstract characteristics of the nature of Spirit. Such an 
explanation, however, cannot be given here under any other 
form than that of bare assertion. The present is not the occa¬ 
sion for unfolding the idea of Spirit speculatively; for whatever 
has a place in an Introduction, must, as already observed, be 
taken as simply historical; something assumed as having been 
explained and proved elsewhere; or whose demonstration awaits 
the sequel of the Science of History itself. 

We have therefore to mention here: 

(1) The abstract characteristics of the nature of Spirit. 

(2) What means Spirit uses in order to realize its Idea. 

(3) Lastly, we must consider the shape which the perfect 
embodiment of Spirit assumes—the State. 

(1) The nature of Spirit may be understood by a glance at 
its direct opposite— Matter. As the essence of Matter is Grav¬ 
ity, so, on the other hand, we may affirm that the substance, the 
essence of Spirit is Freedom! All will readily assent to the 
doctrine that Spirit, among other properties, is also endowed 
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with Freedom; but philosophy teaches that all the qualities of 
Spirit exist only through Freedom; that all are but means for 
attaining Freedom; that all seek and produce this and this 
alone. It is a result of speculative Philosophy, that Freedom 
is the sole truth of Spirit. Matter possesses gravity in virtue 
of its tendency toward a central point. It is essentially com¬ 
posite ; consisting of parts that exclude each other. It seeks its 
Unity; and therefore exhibits itself as self-destructive, as verg¬ 
ing toward its opposite [an indivisible point]. If it could at¬ 
tain this, it would be Matter no longer, it would have perished. 
It strives after the realization of its Idea; for in Unity it exists 
ideally. Spirit, on the contrary, may be defined as that which 
has its centre in itself. It has not a unity outside itself, but 
has already found it; it exists in and with itself. Matter has 
its essence out of itself; Spirit is self-contained existence (Bei- 
sich-selbst-seyn). Now this is Freedom, exactly. For if I am de¬ 
pendent, my being is referred to something else which I am not; 
I cannot exist independently of something external. I am 
free, on the contrary, when my existence depends upon myself. 
This self-contained existence of Spirit is none other than self- 
consciousness—consciousness of one’s own being. Two things 
must be distinguished in consciousness; first, the fact that 1 
know; secondly, what I know. In self- consciousness these are 
merged in one; for Spirit knows itself. It involves an appre¬ 
ciation of its own nature, as also an energy enabling it to realize 
itself; to make itself actually that which it is potentially. Ac¬ 
cording to this abstract definition it may be said of Universal 
History, that it is the exhibition of Spirit in the process of 
working out the knowledge of that which it is potentially. And 
as the germ bears in itself the whole nature of the tree, and the 
taste and form of its fruits, so do the first traces of Spirit 
virtually contain the whole of that History. The Orientals 
have not attained the knowledge that Spirit—Man as such —is 
free; and because they do not know this, they are not free. 
They only know that one is free. But on this very account, 
the freedom of that one is only caprice; ferocity—brutal reck¬ 
lessness of passion, or a mildness and tameness of the desires, 
which is itself only an accident of Nature—mere caprice like 
the former.—That one is therefore only a Despot; not a free 
man. The consciousness of Freedom first arose among the 
Greeks, and therefore they were free; but they, and the Romans 
likewise, knew only that some are free—not man as such. Even 
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Plato and Aristotle did not know this. The Greeks, therefore, 
had slaves; and their whole life and the maintenance of their 
splendid liberty, was implicated with the institution of slavery: 
a fact moreover, which made that liberty on the one hand only 
an accidental, transient and limited growth; on the other hand, 
constituted it a rigorous thraldom of our common nature—of 
the Human. The German nations, under the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, were the first to attain the consciousness, that man, as 
man is free: that it is the freedom of Spirit which constitutes 
its essence. This consciousness arose first in religion, the inmost 
region of Spirit; but to introduce the principle into the various 
relations of the actual world, involves a more extensive prob¬ 
lem than its simple implantation; a problem whose solution and 
application require a severe and lengthened process of culture. 
In proof of this, we may note that slavery did not cease imme¬ 
diately on the reception of Christianity. Still less did liberty 
predominate in States; or Governments and Constitutions adopt 
a rational organization, or recognize freedom as their basis. 
That application of the principle to political relations; the thor¬ 
ough moulding and interpenetration of the constitution of so¬ 
ciety by it, is a process identical with history itself. I have 
already directed attention to the distinction here involved be¬ 
tween a principle as such, and its application; i.e., its introduc¬ 
tion and carrying out in the actual phenomena of Spirit and 
Life. This is a point of fundamental importance in our sci¬ 
ence, and one which must be constantly respected as essential. 
And in the same way as this distinction has attracted attention 
in view of the Christian principle of self-consciousness—Free¬ 
dom ; it also shows itself as an essential one, in view of the prin¬ 
ciple of Freedom generally. The History of the world is none 
other than the progress of the consciousness of Freedom; a 
progress whose development according to the necessity of its 
nature, it is our business to investigate. 

The general statement given above, of the various grades in 
the consciousness of Freedom—and which we applied in the 
first instance to the fact that the Eastern nations knew only 
that one is free; the Greek and Roman world only that some 
are free; while we know that all men absolutely (man as man) 
are free—supplies us with the natural division of Universal 
History, and suggests the mode of its discussion. This is re¬ 
marked, however, only incidentally and anticipatively; some 
other ideas must be first explained. 
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The destiny of the spiritual World, and—since this is the 
substantial World, while the physical remains subordinate to 
it, or, in the language of speculation, has no truth as against 
the spiritual— the final cause of the Word at large, we allege 
to be the consciousness of its own freedom on the part of Spirit, 
and ipso facto, the reality of that freedom. But that this term 
“Freedom,” without further qualification, is an indefinite, and 
incalculable ambiguous term; and that while that which it 
represents is the ne plies ultra of attainment, it is liable to an 
infinity of misunderstandings, confusions and errors, and to 
become the occasion for all imaginable excesses—has never been 
more clearly known and felt than in modern times. Yet, for the 
present, we must content ourselves with the term itself without 
farther definition. Attention was also directed to the impor¬ 
tance of the infinite difference between a principle in the ab¬ 
stract, and its realization in the concrete. In the process before 
us, the essential nature of freedom—which involves in it abso¬ 
lute necessity—is to be displayed as coming to a consciousness 
of itself (for it is in its very nature, self-consciousness) and 
thereby realizing its existence. Itself is its own object of at¬ 
tainment, and the sole aim of Spirit. This result it is, at which 
the process of the World’s History has been continually aiming; 
and to which the sacrifices that have ever and anon been laid on 
the vast altar of the earth, through the long lapse of ages, have 
been offered. This is the only aim that sees itself realized and 
fulfilled; the only pole of repose amid the ceaseless change of 
events and conditions, and the sole efficient principle that per¬ 
vades them. This final aim is God’s purpose with the world; 
but God is the absolutely perfect Being, and can, therefore, will 
nothing other than himself—his own Will. The Nature of His 
Will—that is, His Nature itself—is what we here call the Idea 
of Freedom; translating the language of Religion into that of 
Thought. The question, then, which we may next put, is: 
What means does this principle of Freedom use for its realiza¬ 
tion? This is the second point we have to consider. 

(2) The question of the means by which Freedom develops 
itself to a World, conducts us to the phenomenon of History 
itself. Although Freedom is, primarily, an undeveloped idea, 
the means it uses are external and phenomenal; presenting 
themselves in History to our sensuous vision. The first glance 
at History convinces us that the actions of men proceed from 
their needs, their passions, their characters and talents; and 
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impresses ns with the belief that such needs, passions and in¬ 
terests are the sole springs of action—the efficient agents in this 
scene of activity. Among these may, perhaps, be found aims 
of a liberal or universal kind—benevolence it may be, or noble 
patriotism; but such virtues and general views are but in¬ 
significant as compared with the World and its doings. We may 
perhaps see the Ideal of Reason actualized in those who adopt 
such aims, and within the sphere of their influence; but they 
bear only a trifling proportion to the mass of the human race; 
and the extent of that influence is limited accordingly. Pas¬ 
sions, private aims, and the satisfaction of selfish desires are, 
on the other hand, most effective springs of action. Their power 
lies in the fact that they respect none of the limitations which 
justice and morality would impose on them; and that these 
natural impulses have a more direct influence over man than the 
artificial and tedious discipline that tends to order and self- 
restraint, law and morality. When we look at this display of 
passion, and the consequences of their violence; the Unreason 
which is associated not only with them, but even (rather we 
might say especially) with good designs and righteous aims; 
when we see the evil, the vice, the ruin that has befallen the 
most flourishing kingdoms which the mind of man ever created; 
we can scarce avoid being filled with sorrow at this universal 
taint of corruption: and, since this decay is not the work of 
mere Nature, but of the Human Will—a moral embitterment—a 
revolt of the Good Spirit (if it have a place within us) may well 
be the result of our reflections. Without rhetorical exaggera¬ 
tion, a simply truthful combination of the miseries that have 
overwhelmed the noblest of nations and politics, and the finest 
exemplars of private virtue—forms a picture of most fearful 
aspect, and excites emotions of the profoundest and most hope¬ 
less sadness, counterbalanced by no consolatory result. We en¬ 
dure in beholding it a mental torture, allowing no defence or 
escape but the consideration that what has happened could not 
be otherwise; that it is a fatality which no intervention could 
alter. And at last we draw back from the intolerable disgust 
with which these sorrowful reflections threaten us, into the more 
agreeable environment of our individual life—the Present 
formed by our private aims and interests. In short we retreat 
into the selfishness that stands on the quiet shore, and thence 
enjoys in safety the distant spectacle of “wrecks confusedly 
hurled.” But even regarding History as the slaughter-bench 
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at which the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of States, and the 
virtue of individuals have been victimized—the question invol¬ 
untarily arises—to what principle, to what final aim these 
enormous sacrifices have been offered. From this point the 
investigation usually proceeds to that which we have made the 
general commencement of our inquiry. Starting from this we 
pointed out those phenomena which made up a picture so sug¬ 
gestive of gloomy emotions and thoughtful reflections—as the 
very field which we, for our part, regard as exhibiting only the 
means for realizing what we assert to be the essential destiny 
—the absolute aim, or—which comes to the same thing—the true 
result of the World’s History. We have all along purposely 
eschewed “moral reflections” as a method of rising from the 
scene of historical specialties to the general principles which 
they embody. Besides, it is not the interest of such sentimentali¬ 
ties, really to rise above those depressing emotions; and to solve 
the enigmas of Providence which the considerations that occa¬ 
sioned them, present. It is essential to their character to find 
a gloomy satisfaction in the empty and fruitless sublimities of 
that negative result. We return then to the point of view which 
we have adopted; observing that the successive steps (Momente) 
of the analysis to which it will lead us, will also evolve the condi¬ 
tions requisite for answering the inquiries suggested by the 
panorama of sin and suffering that history unfolds. 

The first remark we have to make, and which—though already 
presented more than once—cannot be too often repeated when 
the occasion seems to call for it—is that what we call principle, 
aim, destiny, or the nature and idea of Spirit, is something 
merely general and abstract. Principle—Plan of Existence— 
Law—is a hidden, undeveloped essence, which as such —however 
true in itself—is not completely real. Aims, principles, etc., 
have a place in our thoughts, in our subjective design only; but 
not yet in the sphere of reality. That which exists for itself 
only, is a possibility, a potentiality; but has not yet emerged 
into Existence. A second element must be introduced in order 
to produce actuality—viz., actuation, realization; and whose 
motive power is the Will—the activity of man in the widest 
sense. It is only by this activity that that Idea as well as ab¬ 
stract characteristics generally, are realized, actualized; for of 
themselves they are powerless. The motive power that puts 
them in operation, and gives them determinate existence, is the 
need, instinct, inclination, and passion of man. That some con- 
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ception of mine should be developed into act and existence, is 
my earnest desire: I wish to assert my personality in connec¬ 
tion with it: I wish to be satisfied by its execution. If I am to 
exert myself for any object, it must in some way or other be 
my object. In the accomplishment of such or such designs I 
must at the same time find my satisfaction; although the pur¬ 
pose for which I exert myself includes a complication of results, 
many of which have no interest for me. This is the absolute 
right of personal existence—to find itself satisfied in its activity 
and labor. If men are to interest themselves for anything, they 
must (so to speak) have part of their existence involved in it; 
find their individuality gratified by its attainment. Here a mis¬ 
take must be avoided. We intend blame, and justly impute it as 
a fault, when we say of an individual, that he is “interested” 
(in taking part in such or such transactions), that is, seeks only 
his private advantage. In reprehending this we find fault with 
him for furthering his personal aims without any regard to a 
more comprehensive design; of which he takes advantage to 
promote his own interest, or which he even sacrifices with this 
view. But he who is active in promoting an object, is not simply 
“interested,” but interested in that object itself. Language 
faithfully expresses this distinction.—Nothing therefore hap¬ 
pens, nothing is accomplished, unless the individuals concerned, 
seek their own satisfaction in the issue. They are particular 
units of society; i.e. they have special needs, instincts, and inter¬ 
ests generally, peculiar to themselves. Among these needs are 
not only such as we usually call necessities—the stimuli of in¬ 
dividual desire and volition—but also those connected with indi¬ 
vidual views and convictions; or—to use a term expressing less 
decision—leanings of opinion; supposing the impulses of reflec¬ 
tion, understanding, and reason, to have been awakened. In 
these cases people demand, if they are to exert themselves in 
any direction, that the object should commend itself to them; 
that in point of opinion—whether as to its goodness, justice, 
advantage, profit—they should be able to “enter into it” (dabei 
seyn). This is a consideration of especial importance in our 
age, when people are less than formerly influenced by reliance 
on others, and by authority; when, on the contrary, they devote 
their activities to a cause on the ground of their own under¬ 
standing, their independent conviction and opinion. 

We assert then that nothing has been accomplished without 
interest on the part of the actors; and—if interest be called 
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passion, inasmuch as the whole individuality, to the neglect of 
all other actual or possible interests and claims, is devoted to 
an object with every fibre of volition, concentrating all its de¬ 
sires and powers upon it—we may affirm absolutely that nothing 
great in the World has been accomplished without passion. Two 
elements, therefore, enter into the object of our investigation; 
the first the Idea, the second the complex of human passions; 
the one the warp, the other the woof of the vast arras-web of 
Universal History. The concrete mean and union of the two 
is Liberty, under the conditions of morality in a State. . . . 

(3) The third point to be analyzed is, therefore—what is the 
object to be realized by these means; i.e. what is the form it 
assumes in the realm of reality. We have spoken of means; 
but in the carrying out of a subjective, limited aim, we have 
also to take into consideration the element of a material, either 
already present or which has to be procured. Thus the ques¬ 
tion would arise: What is the material in which the Ideal of 
Reason is wrought out? The primary answer would be—per¬ 
sonality itself—human desires—Subjectivity generally. In 
human knowledge and volition, as its material element, Reason 
attains positive existence. We have considered subjective voli¬ 
tion where it has an object which is the truth and essence of a 
reality, viz., where it constitutes a great world-historical pas¬ 
sion. As a subjective will, occupied with limited passions, it is 
dependent, and can gratify its desires only within the limits 
of this dependence. But the subjective will has also a sub¬ 
stantial life—a reality—in which it moves in the region of 
essential being, and has the essential itself as the object of its 
existence. This essential being is the union of the subjective 
with the rational Will: it is the moral Whole, the State, which 
is that form of reality in which the individual has and enjoys 
his freedom; but on the condition of his recognizing, believing 
in, and willing that which is common to the Whole. And this 
must not be understood as if the subjective will of the social 
unit attained its gratification and enjoyment through that com¬ 
mon Will; as if this were a means provided for its benefit; as 
if the individual, in his relations to other individuals, thus 
limited his freedom, in order that this universal limitation— 
the mutual constraint of all—might secure a small space of 
liberty for each. Rather, we affirm, are Law, Morality, Gov¬ 
ernment, and they alone, the positive reality and completion of 
Freedom. Freedom of a low and limited order, is mere caprice; 
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which finds its exercise in the sphere of particular and limited 
desires. 

Subjective volition—Passion—is that which sets men in ac¬ 
tivity, that which effects ‘ 1 practical ’ ’ realization. The Idea 
is the inner spring of action; the State is the actually existing, 
realized moral life. For it is the Unity of the universal, essen¬ 
tial Will, with that of the individual; and this is “Morality.’’ 
The Individual living in this unity has a moral life; possesses 
a value that consists in this substantiality alone. Sophocles in 
his Antigone, says, 11 The divine commands are not of yesterday, 
nor of to-day; no, they have an infinite existence, and no one 
could say whence they came.” The laws of morality are not 
accidental, but are the essentially Rational. It is the very object 
of the State that what is essential in the practical activity of 
men, and in their dispositions, should be duly recognized; that 
it should have a manifest existence, and maintain its position. 
It is the absolute interest of Reason that this moral Whole 
should exist; and herein lies the justification and merit of heroes 
who have founded states—however rude these may have been. 
In the history of the World, only those peoples can come under 
our notice which form a state. For it must be understood that 
this latter is the realization of Freedom, i.e. of the absolute final 
aim, and that it exists for its own sake. It must further be 
understood that all the worth which the human being possesses 
—all spiritual reality, he possesses only through the State. For 
his spiritual reality consists in this, that his own essence— 
Reason—is objectively present to him, that it possesses objective 
immediate existence for him. Thus only is he fully conscious; 
thus only is he a partaker of morality—of a just and moral 
social and political life. For Truth is the Unity of the universal 
and subjective Will; and the Universal is to be found in the 
State, in its laws, its universal and rational arrangements. The 
State is the Divine Idea as it exists on Earth. We have in it, 
therefore, the object of History in a more definite shape than 
before; that in which Freedom obtains objectivity, and lives in 
the enjoyment of this objectivity. For Law is the objectivity 
of Spirit; volition in its true form. Only that will which obeys 
law, is free; for it obeys itself—it is independent and so free. 
When the State or our country constitutes a community of 
existence; when the subjective will of man submits to laws— 
the contradiction between Liberty and Necessity vanishes. The 
Rational has necessary existence, as being the reality and sub- 
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stance of tilings, and we are free in recognizing it as law, and 
following it as the substance of our own being. The objective 
and the subjective will are then reconciled, and present one 
identical homogeneous whole. . . . 

III. The Good and Private Conscience 
(Translated from the German by J. Macbride Sterrett ) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Hegel’s Pechtspliilosophie as translated by 
J. Macbride Sterrett in The Ethics of Hegel, selections from the Philos¬ 
ophy of Right, Ginn & Co., Boston (1893), pp. 116-117 and 119-131. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

Hegel treats the Good as a unity of the Absolute and the individual 
will. In this sense the Good constitutes both right and well-being. It is 
higher than abstract rights, such as the right of property, and it also 
transcends all special forms of well-being.. When an individual will 
develops this idea of Good and specifies for itself what things are good, 
conscience results. It is a mistake to extol duty in the abstract as 
Kant did—“that inner abysmal solitude, which excludes all specifi¬ 
cation,” for “conscience knows and identifies itself with every thought.” 
Hence every man’s conscience is highly concrete. But the State cannot 
accept private conscience, which is moral, rather than ethical or 
religious. For private conscience often rejects objective forms of 
duty, erects its own arbitrary caprice above the universal good, and 
even carries this out in action. This is moral evil. Both good and 
evil have a common root in human nature. Hegel discusses the relation 
of evil to the Absolute and concludes that there is no evil in God. 
The natural will of man is neither good nor evil, but it becomes one 
or the other by virtue of its finite choices. Moral evil is, therefore, 
finite and rooted in the choices of human beings. t . 

Hegel defines hypocrisy as the carrying out of a purely subjective 
purpose as though it were an objective duty. This is the most subtle 
form of moral evil and he traces its development through several 
stages. Acting with a bad conscience is just on the verge of hypocrisy 
and becomes such whenever the bad deed is claimed to be good before 
others by the agent. One form of this stage of hypocrisy is Probar 
bilism, where an authority for one’s bad deed is sought in some teacher 
or priest. Another stage of hypocrisy is reached when one argues 
that willing the good is sufficient without doing it. In this case each 
man is his own authority so far as specific acts are concerned. So long 
as he wills the good he can do whatever he pleases in specific situations. 
Out of this stage arise many controversies oyer the intention of an 
act and over such maxims as “the end sanctifies the means.” This 
amounts to proclaiming mere private opinion as the rule of right and 
duty, and to justifying everything by the immediate situation and the 
outward appearance. This evolves into another stage of self-conceit. 
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The ego is all. “One’s own desires, aims, and good, are recognized as 
equally involved with current codes of morality, and yet they are 
deliberately maintained as having absolute validity.” 

129. The Good is the Idea , as the unity of the concept of the 
will and of the particular will. It is realized freedom, the abso¬ 
lute final purpose of the world. In this unity, abstract right, 
as well as well-being , and the subjectivity of knowledge and the 
contingency of external determinate being are annulled as in¬ 
dependent in themselves, but at the same time are contained and 
preserved in it as to their essence. 

Supplementamg.— Each phase is properly the Idea. But the 
earlier phases contain the Idea only in abstract form. Thus, 
for example, the Ego as personality is already the Idea , but in 
its most abstract form. TIence the Good is the more fully deter¬ 
mined Idea , the unity of the concept of the will and of the 
particular will. It is not an abstract legal thing, but it is full 
of content. And it is this content which constitutes right as 
well as well-being. 

130. In this Idea , ivell-bemg has no actual validity, as the 
determinate being of a particular individual will, but only as 
universal well-being and, essentially, as universal in itself, i.e ., 
according to the concept of freedom. Well-being is not good 
when devoid of right, nor is the right good when devoid of 
well-being. ( Fiat justitia must not have as its consequence 
pereat mundus.) Consequently, the Good (as the necessity of 
actuality through the particular will and at the same time as 
its substance) has absolute right against the abstract right of 
property and any particular ends of well-being. Each of these 
phases, so far as distinguished from the good, has validity only 
in so far as it is in accordance with the Good and subordinate 
to it. 

131. Thus the Good is the absolutely essential for the sub¬ 
jective will, which has worth and dignity only in so far as, in 
its insight and intent, it corresponds with the good. So far as 
the good is, at this stage, still the abstract Idea of the good, 
the subjective will has not yet been taken up into it and made 
conformable to it. Hence subjective will is in a relation to the 
good, inasmuch as the good is its substantial content. It is 
obligated to make the good its purpose and accomplish it. On 
the other hand the good is only actualized through the media¬ 
tion of the subjective will. 
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Supplementary .—The will is not absolutely good, but can 
only become the good that it is potentially, through its own 
labor. So, too, the good without the subjective element is only 
an abstraction. The development of the Good contains three 
stages: (1) The good for me the willing one, is particular will 
and I know it as such. (2) We define the Good and develop 
its particular characteristics. (3) We have the act of pointing 
out definitely what is the good as such, the particularity of the 
good as infinite self-dependent subjectivity. This internal act 
of specifying just what is good is the Conscience. 

132. It is the right of the subjective will that whatever it is 
to recognize as binding be apprehended by it as good. This 
right involves, further, that a person be held responsible for any 
external action, only so far as he knows its external value, 
whether it be right or wrong, good or bad, lawful or unlaw¬ 
ful. . . . 

136. The nature of the good being thus abstract and formal, 
causes the other element of the Idea (that of particularity) to 
fall within the sphere of subjectivity. This subjectivity is (in 
its universality turned back into itself) its own absolute certi¬ 
tude of itself; it is the specifying, the determining, the decid¬ 
ing element—in a word it is the Conscience. 

Supplementary .—We may speak in very lofty terms of duty. 
To do so elevates man and enlarges his heart. But such talk 
becomes tedious when it fails to point out and lead to the accom¬ 
plishment of any single duty. The spirit requires some spe¬ 
cific form as that to which he is obligated. But duty, as used 
by Kant, is that inner abysmal solitude, which excludes all 
specification. A man on the standpoint of mere Conscience is, 
indeed, freed from all shackles of special commands. In one 
way this is a higher standpoint. It is the modern world that 
first attained to such consciousness. Previous ages have been 
more sensuous. They have had some external positive forms 
to guide them, either of a religious or legal sort. But Conscience 
knows and identifies itself with every thought. What is my 
own subjective thought, that alone is binding upon me. 

137. The genuine conscience is that frame of mind ( Gesin - 
nung) which wishes for that only which is absolutely good. 
ITence it has well-established principles—-the current explicit 
virtues and duties. As distinguished from this concrete con¬ 
tent, the truth, it is only the formal side of the activity of the 
will which, as such, has no particular content. But the objective 
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system of these principles and duties, and the union of the sub¬ 
jective knowledge with them, is first attained on the succeeding 
standpoint—that of Ethicality (Sittlichkeit ). On the formal 
standpoint of morality, conscience lacks all such objective con¬ 
tent. It is merely the infinite formal certitude of itself—of 
the subjective individual. 

Conscience expresses the absolute right of the subjective self- 
consciousness, to know perfectly just what the right and the 
obligatory are. It can acknowledge nothing but that which it 
knows as absolutely good. Further, it must maintain as truly 
right and obligatory, whatever it thus knows and wills. Con¬ 
science is the unity of subjective knowledge and of the absolute 
truth. It is a holy of holies, to meddle with which would be 
sacrilegious. But it is only the definite content of what is es¬ 
teemed to be good, which can decide whether the conscience of 
any particular individual corresponds to this Idea of the Con¬ 
science. Bight and duty, as the absolutely rational charac¬ 
teristics of the will, are neither the particular quality of an 
individual’s will, nor a mere sentimental form, but they are 
universal laws and principles. Through these alone it is to be 
determined whether one’s conscience is true or not. Any appeal 
to only its own arbitrary views, is directly opposed to what it 
professes to be, that is, to the rational and absolutely valid 
modes of conduct. 

Hence the state cannot acknowledge the validity of any merely 
private conscience, any more than science can accept merely 
subjective views. Still the private conscience can separate itself 
from this true content and degrade it to a mere form and 
semblance, by standing upon its own views. Hence ambiguity 
in regard to conscience lies in the presupposed identity of sub¬ 
jective conscience with objective good, which renders it sacred. 
Private conscience, however, may claim the validity which be¬ 
longs only to this absolutely rational content. We are now 
treating of the moral standpoint as distinguished from the 
ethical ( sittlicher ) standpoint. We have spoken of the true 
conscience here only to avoid any misunderstanding. Our 
criticisms of the formal conscience do not apply to the true 
conscience, which belongs to the ethical frame of mind treated 
of in Part Third. We note, too, that the religious conscience 
is not to be treated of here. 

This form of private conscience really dissolves all definite 
forms of right and duty. It is the judge which determines its 
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content from within. At the same time it is the power which 
actualizes any conjectured and obligatory good. . . . 

139. The subjective will may thus refuse to acknowledge the 
validity of definite current forms of duty and insist upon main¬ 
taining its own inner convictions. In so far as it does so, it is 
really the possibility of elevating its own arbitrary caprice to 
supremacy over the true universal, and of actualizing this 
usurpation in actual deed. That is, it is the possibility of being 
morally Evil (hose). 

Mere private conscience is thus actually upon the very thres¬ 
hold of changing into the bad. Both morality and that which is 
morally bad, have their common root in that certitude of itself 
which insists upon existing, knowing and choosing in an arbi¬ 
trarily independent way. 

The origin of evil lies in the region of the mysterious, i.e., 
in the speculative nature of freedom. Freedom must necessarily 
advance beyond the mere natural will, and must put itself in 
internal relation to it. This naturalness of the will comes into 
existence as the contradiction of its very self, and as incom¬ 
patible with itself in this opposition. Thus it is this particu¬ 
larity of the will itself that characterizes itself as the evil. 
There is here an opposition of the merely natural will to the 
subjectivity of the will. In this opposition, the subjective will 
is only relatively and formally independent being, as it can 
draw its content only from the properties of the natural will,— 
from its cravings, instincts, inclinations, etc. These latter may 
be either good or bad. But the will having such contingent 
content, is opposed to the universal, to the good. Hence its 
internality is really evil. Thus man is bad potentially or by 
nature, as well as through his intellectual advance, though 
neither mere nature nor thought, as such, are in themselves bad. 
But this side of the necessity of evil, absolutely implies that 
this evil be characterized as necessarily that which ought not 
to be, i.e., that it ought to be negated, not that it should not 
have appeared. This constitutes the distinction between the 
irrational beast and man. It must needs be that the offense come, 
but not that man should hold to it, to his own destruction. . . . 
The individual subject as such, is therefore absolutely respons¬ 
ible for the guilt of his own evil. 

Supplementary .—Man has the possibility of the good, that 
is of willing the universal. But he has also the possibility of 
evil, that is of identifying some particular form with the uni- 
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versal. He is thus good only inasmuch as he has the possibility 
of being bad. Moral good and evil are inseparable, through the 
concept becoming objective, and as such having the property of 
difference. The bad will chooses something different from the 
universal will, while the good will chooses what is conformable 
to its genuine concept. . . . But the question of the origin of 
evil relates more strictly to the transition of the positive into 
the negative. If God is held as being Himself the absolute Posi¬ 
tive ( Gesetzte ) in the creation of the world, there is no possible 
entrance for the negative. It would be an unsatisfactory and 
empty relation to suppose the admission of the negative by God. 
In mythology the origin of evil is not really comprehended. 
The good and bad are not recognized as having any connection 
other than an external one. But this will not satisfy thought, 
which demands to see liow the negative is rooted in the positive. 
This solution is contained in the very concept, or in its self- 
developed form of the Idea. The Idea, as active, is essentially 
self-distinguishing, posits its other or its opposite out of itself. 
Thus the bad has its root in the self-activity of the will. The 
will, in concept, is good as well as bad. The natural will is 
potentially this contradiction—it must distinguish itself from 
itself in order to be developed and internal. The merely natural 
will is opposed to the contents of concrete freedom. The child 
and the savage are thus held to a less degree of responsibility 
than the fully developed and civilized man. 

The merely natural will, in its naive state, is neither good nor 
bad. It is only when it is brought into conscious relation to 
the will as freedom, that it gets the property of being that which 
ought not to be and thus becomes the morally bad. The natural 
will, when still remaining in the educated, civilized man, is no 
longer merely natural will, but is an element positively opposed 
to the good. It is false to say that man is without guilt when 
he once sees that the morally evil is a necessary element in the 
concept of will, for man’s own choice of his deed is the act of 
his freedom and he is responsible for it. It was in man’s getting 
the knowledge of good and evil that he was said to have become 
like God. But this knowledge of good and evil is no merely 
natural necessity. It is rather the freely chosen solution of the 
immanent opposition of good and evil. Both are present, and 
I have the choice between them. It is thus the nature of moral 
evil that it is the choice of man, but not that he be compelled 
by any natural necessity to choose it. 
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140. Self-consciousness has the wisdom and power to give its 
aims external form. Every such aim must have this positive 
side, because purpose implies concrete external action. Thus 
it is nominally for the sake of a duty and a good purpose, that 
self-consciousness is able to maintain an action as a good one, 
both as regards one’s self and others, though the action be 
merely the identification of an arbitrary subjective aim with 
the true universal. If one insists upon carrying out, under the 
guise of duty, such a subjective aim so as to affect other people, 
we have Hypocrisy. If it affects only the man himself, we have 
the very acme of mere subjectivity usurping the throne of the 
Absolute. 

¥e call this last and most abstruse form of moral evil the 
highest summit of subjectivity on the moral standpoint. Here 
we find the bad changing into the good and the good into the 
bad, through consciousness knowing and insisting upon its own 
power as absolute. This is the form in which we meet with 
moral evil in our day. Shallow thought, in the name of phi¬ 
losophy, has thus distorted a profound concept and arrogated 
the title of the good for the morally bad. 

[Hegel here treats at some length of the current forms of this 
false subjectivity: 

(a) There are three phases in the development of hypoc¬ 
risy:— 

( o ) The knowledge of the true universal, either in the form 
of the feeling of right and duty, or in the form of thorough 
knowledge of them. 

(/?) The choosing of something particular in opposition to 
this known universal. 

(y) The conscious choice of evil as such. 

These phases represent the acting with a bad conscience, 
rather than hypocrisy as such. It is a weighty question whether 
an action is bad only in so far as it is done with a bad con¬ 
science. This is very well expressed by Pascal, who says: 
(Les Provine. 4 e lettre). Ils seront tons damnes ces demi- 
pecheurs, qui ont quelque amour pour la vertu. Mais pour 
ces franches-peckeurs, pecheurs endurcis, pecheurs sans melange, 
pleins et acheves, Venfer ne les tient pas: ils ont trompe le diable 
a, force de s’y abandonner. 1 

1 Pascal refers to Christ’s prayer on the cross for the forgiveness of his 
enemies on the ground that “they know not what they do .” This would 
have been a superfluous prayer if their ignorance had changed the char- 
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The subjective right of knowing the moral character of one’s 
deed, must not be thought to be in collision with absolute ob¬ 
jective right, in such a way as to regard them as distinct and 
mutually indifferent to each other. The bad is formally the 
very core of the individual wrong-doer, inasmuch as it is the 
assertion of absolute egoism. Hence, he is guilty of it. Yet 
man is inherently rational, in his capacity for knowing the abso¬ 
lutely universal. It would not be treating man in accordance 
with his high capacity, if we should not attribute his evil deed 
to him as really part of his very self. 

(&) But badness from a bad conscience is not yet hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy is rather the maintaining before others that one’s 
bad deed is really good, and the external simulation of being 
good, pious, etc.—an artifice of fraud to deceive others. The 
bad man can, moreover, appeal to his general goodness and 
piety as grounds of self-justification for his bad action, using 
them as a cloak for perverting the bad into that which is good 
for himself. 

(c) To this perversion belongs that form known as Probabil- 
ism. Probabilism maintains the principle that any action is 
permitted for which any good reason may be found, even if 
this be only the opinion of a learned Doctor, however it may 
differ from the opinion of other Doctors. It, however, acknowl¬ 
edges that such an authority gives only probability, though it 
asserts it to be sufficient for quieting the conscience. It con¬ 
cedes that there may be other reasons just as good. It also 
acknowledges the necessity of some objective ground for right 
conduct. The decision as to what is good (or bad) is placed 
upon the many good reasons including those authorities. But 
these are numerous and contradictory. Hence it is the arbitrary 
choice of the individual which must ultimately decide the case. 
This undermines all ethicality and religious life. But, because 
Probabilism does not acknowledge this choice of the individual 
as the ground of decision, it is a form of hypocrisy. 

(d) The next phase is that which maintains that the good 
will consists in merely willing the good; that all which is needed 


acter of their deed so as to make it not to be evil and thus not to need 
forgiveness. He also adduces Aristotle's distinction as to an act being 
objects cos or ayvoobv. The former refers to ignorance of the external con¬ 
ditions. As to the other he says: 1 { Every bad man is ignorant of what 
is to be done and what is left undone. And it is just this defect (^apria') 
that makes men unjust and wicked. But such ignorance does not make 
their actions involuntary (and not imputable), but only makes them bad.” 
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to make an action good is that one wills the good in general. 
But the action has a content only as far as it is a specific choice. 
The good, on the other hand, is not specific, and thus it is re¬ 
served to private choice to give it a content. In Probabilism 
some reverend Father is an authority. Here every one has the 
dignity of being an authority, specifying just what is good. 
But what one calls good may be only one side of the concrete 
case, and thus it may be really bad, all things being considered. 
This is the phase of Intention. . . . Here we have a conflict of 
qualities of a deed, it being good according to the one, and bad 
according to the other. Hence the question arises whether the 
intention is really good. But the individual always intends 
the good. The particular deed intended is still good (it is held), 
in spite of some of its sides being criminal and bad,—because 
it was intended. If the individual had intended some one of 
these bad sides instead of the one he did, it would still have 
been good,—because intended. 

Theft and murder are really, as deeds, the satisfaction of 
such a will as wills them. Thus they have a positive side in the 
will, and in order to make the deed good it is only necessary 
to intend the gratification of such a will. Theft and flight from 
battle for the sake of one’s life or that of his family, murderous 
revenge for one’s gratification of his feeling of his own rights, 
killing a man because he is bad,—all such may be stamped as 
good deeds because of the good intention with which they are 
done. Thus it has even been said that there is no really bad 
man, as no one ever wills the bad for the sake of the bad, but 
always wills something positive, something which satisfies his 
will,—something good. Thus we find that all difference between 
good and evil, and all real duties, have disappeared in this ab¬ 
stract good. Therefore, to merely will the good, or to merely 
do a deed with good intention, is rather evil. 

Here we may consider the maxim: the end sanctifies the 
means. It might be replied: certainly a holy aim does, but an 
unholy aim does not sanctify the means. If the end is holy, 
the means are also holy. This would be a tautological expres¬ 
sion, if “means” were used in its strict sense, that is, if it 
be strictly a means. But the real meaning of this expression 
is that even a bad “means,” yes, even a crime, is permissible or 
obligatory if it leads to a good end. Thou shalt not kill, and 
yet courts of justice and soldiers have not only the right but 
the duty to kill men. But in these cases it is strictly defined 
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as to what kind of men and under what circumstances this is 
a right and a duty. Thou shalt preserve thine own life and 
that of thy family. But even this duty is subordinated to a 
higher end, and thus reduced to a means. But what is desig¬ 
nated as a crime is not an indefinite thing still open to discus¬ 
sion, but has its clearly-defined character. The sacred aim which 
is opposed to the criminal means, is nothing more than a private 
opinion as to what is good or better. Finally, we have mere 
private opinion expressly proclaimed as the rule of right and 
duty. 

(e) That is we have private conviction as to what is right 
made the judge of the ethical ( sittliche ) nature of an act. The 
good, which a man wills, has no specific content as yet, and 
the principle of private conviction demands that the individual 
subsume an act under the character of that which is good for 
himself. Here even the appearance of any ethical objectivity 
has disappeared. Such a doctrine is directly connected with the 
so-called philosophy which denies the knowableness of truth and 
consequently that of ethical laws. As such a philosophy esteems 
the knowableness of truth to be an empty conceit, it must make 
the merely outward appearance of an action the measure of its 
truth, and consequently place the ethical in the peculiar world- 
conception and private conviction of the individual. Such a 
degraded form of philosophy may seem to be the idle talk of 
scholastics, but the evil of it is that it gradually makes its way 
into ethical thought and then shows its real baseness. When 
such views as those we have mentioned obtain currency, there 
is no longer either vice or hypocrisy. Everything is justified 
by the intention and by the outward appearance. 2 

But the possibility of error must sometimes force itself upon 
those holding this principle of private conviction, and thus give 
rise to the demand for an absolute and universal law. But law 
does not act. It is only the real man who acts. In measuring 
the worth of a man the only question is concerning how far he 
has received the law into his heart and mind,—how far his con¬ 
viction has been affected by it. But if man’s actions are not 

2 1 do not doubt but that one may be thoroughly convinced. But how 
many men undertake the worst crimes out of just such felt convictions. If 
this ground were allowed there could be no longer any rational judgment 
as to good and bad, right and wrong or the noble and ignoble. Delusion 
would have equal right with sound sense. Reason would have no right, 
or validity—only the one who doubted would be in the truth. I shudder 
before the consequence of such tolerance, which would be exclusively to 
the advantage of un-reason.—Fr. A. Jacobi. 
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to be judged according to that law it is hard to see what purpose 
that law serves. Such a law is degraded to a mere outer letter 
for it is only through my conviction that it becomes a law bind¬ 
ing me to the obligatory. Such a law may have the authority 
of God, of the State, of millenniums in which it was the bond 
uniting men in all their manifold relations; and yet against all 
these authorities I oppose the authority of my subjective con¬ 
viction. Such self-conceit appears at first as tremendous, and 
yet this principle of private judgment which we are here con¬ 
sidering justifies this conceit. Shallow philosophy and bad 
sophistry may lead to such higher inconsequence. And if they 
then admit the possibility of error, and consequently of crime, 
they still seek to reduce it to its minimum. For, say they, to 
err is human. AVho has not daily erred concerning more or less 
important things ? And yet even the distinction between impor¬ 
tant and unimportant things vanishes, when private conviction 
is considered to be ultimate. The admission of the possibility 
of an error is changed into the assertion that a wrong conviction 
is only an error. This is but a step removed from dishonesty. 
For at one time all ethicality and human worth are placed in 
private conviction, thus elevating it to the highest and holiest 
position. At another time private conviction is regarded as 
merely an error. In fact my conviction is extremely insignifi¬ 
cant. If I cannot know anything true, then it is a matter of 
indifference how or what I think, and there remains for my 
thought only that empty good of the abstract understanding. 

Moreover, there results the consequence that others, who act 
according to their convictions, may regard my actions (from 
conviction) as crimes, and that they are quite right in doing 
so. Thus I am cast down from the pinnacle of freedom and 
honor into the condition of slavery and dishonor. Thus the 
principle of private conviction (of others) meets me as an aveng¬ 
ing judge. 

(/) The highest form of the expression of this subjectivity 
(a term borrowed from Plato, though used in a different way) 
is that of Irony. This is the conviction not only of the un¬ 
reality and vanity of all rights, laws, duties and virtues, but it 
is the recognition of its own vanity, and, at the same time, of 
itself, as absolute. The ego is all. It has become conscious of 
its own utter emptiness, and yet maintains itself as the ultimate 
and fundamental reality in an empty world. The ego which 
creates, names and destroys its own good and evil has become 
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conscious of its own utter invalidity and vanity. Such Irony 
is only possible in a period of great culture, when all earnest 
belief has vanished and the vanity of vanities appears as the 
only reality. Here there is no real good acknowledged, either 
objective or subjective. One's own desires, aims, and good, are 
recognized as equally invalid with current codes of morality, 
and yet they are deliberately maintained as having absolute 
validity.] 3 . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Give a brief sentence definition of each of Hegel's categories that 
is discussed in the first selection. 

2. How does Hegel criticise Kant's theory of the categories'? 

3. What is Hegel's conception of the Absolute ? How is Thought 
related to the Absolute? 

4. What do you think Hegel means by freedom in the second 
selection? Compare and contrast his idea of freedom with that 
of Spinoza (p. 263). 

5. State and criticise Hegel's conception of the State. How is the 
State related to the Absolute? 

6. Define conscience as used by Hegel in the third selection. 

7. Compare the conception of evil in the second selection with that 
in the third. 

8. Distinguish the different types of moral evil and hypocrisy, and 
briefly characterize each in your own words. 

3 The part of this selection inclosed in brackets (pp. 615-620) is Dr. 
Sterrett’s condensation of paragraph 140 of Hegel's Bechtsphilosophie. 
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JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERB ART 

I. That Which Is Given 

(Translated from the German by D. S. Robinson) 


Introduction and Analysis 

With the assistance of Mrs. Hedwig Leser of the German Department 
at Indiana University, to whom I am greatly indebted, I have trans¬ 
lated this selection from Her barfs Sdmmtliche Werke, Vol. IV, part II, 
pp. 17-30, edited by G. Hartenstein, Leipsic, 1851. 

Herbart rejects the post-Ivantian idealism, with its boast of beginning 
at the beginning and its monism. He insists that we should begin with 
“things as complexes of qualities” of which there are many. Thus he 
adopts pluralism instead of monism. But he admits that we have to con¬ 
sider the universal concepts which it is necessary to use in investigating 
such complexes. He thinks that the philosophers before Kant were 
wrong in subordinating the concept of the real to that of the possible 
(he is thinking of Leibniz and Wolff), but their mistake was not so 
much due to illegitimate speculation as to the fact that they overworked 
the method of abstraction. This leads him to lay down the postulate 
that “everything must be related to reality, either directly or indirectly.” 
But by the real we must mean “that which is given” and not reality 
in the abstract. And “That which is given” is always a “tiling with 
many and variable qualities.” He deals with the importance of the 
concepts of substance and inherence. The principle stated above is 
then applied to hypotheses. Herbart discusses the question of the 
number of cases necessary to prove hypotheses. 

This leads him to consider scepticism. He distinguishes the classical 
scepticism from that of Hume. Following Hume he denies that there 
is any real connection between cause and effect of the kind that philos¬ 
ophers have sought in their doctrine of transient causality. This raises 
the important general question of whether the forms of experience 
are given. This question is illustrated with a series of experiments 
which bring to light the essentials of the question for the beginning 
student. In this way Herbart shows that such a student would 
naturally reach the conclusion that the forms of experience are not 
given, but that only the Ego, as a focusing point of percepts, is given. 
Then he refutes this conclusion by showing that it would involve the 
absurd doctrine that the Ego can do whatever it likes with “that 
which is given.” But since “that which is given” has an order with 
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which the Ego cannot deal arbitrarily, the forms of experience must 
be given. But how are they given? Not as general forms such as the 
Kantians defend. Herbart insisted that the Kantians lack the proper 
training in psychology to deal adequately with this • problem. 

He discusses the relation between metaphysics and psychology, and 
develops his own answer to the question of whether the forms of 
experience are given. These forms are conditions of experience 
inherent in the mind, but they reflect the actual relations among the 
qualities of things. However, this does not mean that these forms 
constitute an innate cognitive faculty or fixed machinery of the mind. 
The forms of experience are under the control of the actual grouping 
of qualities in “that which is given.” Herbart summarizes his position 
in three fundamental propositions, each of which is briefly interpreted. 
In conclusion he appeals to the speculative urge or ferment in men’s 
minds as the proper basis for a new type of realistic metaphysics. 

Just as in every science the beginning should be the easiest, 
so in metaphysics. And when the prejudices, which are the 
results of a blind psychological machinery, and the lack of at¬ 
tention to the true nature of that which is given are set aside, 
it really is so. 

At the present day, it is true, we no longer have to contend 
with nymphs and demons, with goblins and witches, for the 
battle-ground of that which is given is now clear and free from 
such phantasies. Nor does the sphericity of the sky, as a blue 
and rigid vault, adorned with all kinds of ornaments, stand in 
the way. The old cosmos, in this sense, has disappeared. But 
the cosmological tendency has remained. Still today there are 
those who talk of the Whole with the greatest readiness, and, 
immersed in the speculation of whether it is finite or infinite, 
there are those who still forget that it is given as an entirely 
indefinite, heterogeneous and non-symmetrical plurality of 
objects. 

To harmonize and to enliven these objects costs our contem¬ 
porary magicians just one magic stroke. They declare that the 
Whole is One! Now is unity that which is given to them ? 

Certainly not! But since Kant they are wont to set space and 
time, as infinite given forms, before every experience, encom¬ 
passing every experience with them. Since Fichte they are 
accustomed to engulfing the whole of experience in the Ego. 
Since Spinoza and Schelling they are used to treating the Ego 
as the universal substance which emerged out of itself. Let 
us leave these imaginative philosophers! It is true that they 
have said enough about the necessity of returning to the begin- 
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ning, and at the leginning of setting aside everything which 
either cannot be the beginning, or in any case cannot be the 
beginning of knowledge, but nothing has ever come of this but 
jargon. 1 

Neither everything nor oneness is given. Disregarding all 
over-refinement, the natural machinery of the mind really 
brings to light things as complexes of qualities, and it happens 
that everyone looks upon these things as spatially extended, as 
variable, and as active and passive. If error, or even the fear 
of error, can come from this, it undoubtedly belongs to the 
beginning of metaphysics to examin# the weak spot; and that is 
the aim of this chapter. 

A logical comment must precede. That which is given—an 
indefinite plurality—can never be surveyed except by means of 
universal concepts. 

Only by means of universal ideas can that which is given 
become an object of investigation. For neither can the entire 
mass of that which is given be utilized all at once, nor would 
an arbitrary selection and rejection of given data be justified. 
The totality of that which is given is the object of investigation, 
and that is precisely the reason why it must be assumed not 
merely as known, but also as logically ordered, to the end that 
it may be validated as a store of things ready for use. 

Now unquestionably the highest universal concepts come into 
the inquiry first. Right here is an obstacle which we must re¬ 
member in order that logic may not itself contribute to the ruin 
of science. 

The older type of metaphysics treated the real as logically 
subordinated to the possible. The possible, and its opposite, the 
impossible, could not be subordinated to any higher category 
common to both. Hence the opposition of the possible and the 
impossible was obviously the very beginning of metaphysics, and 
the logical stepladder had to be descended again from there. 
The possible stood at the top. Consequently, a way of describ¬ 
ing the real as a species of the possible had to be found. And 
that way was found in the conception of complementum pos- 
sibilitatis {of Leibniz). 

Now where was the weakness in this older metaphysics? Our 
contemporaries scathingly condemn it with the cry: “Specula¬ 
tive Philosophy!” Ought the old philosophers to have gone to 

1 This is a criticism of Hegel. See p. 578. Compare Kierkegaard’s 
similar criticism below, p. 641. 
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work without reflecting and without logical universality? Cer¬ 
tainly, if they wished to imagine and to dream! 

No, the weakness lay rather in the fact that they allowed ab¬ 
straction to take them beyond their aim. That which is given is 
something real and not a mere possibility. The aim of meta¬ 
physics is not just to think but to know. That is alien to meta¬ 
physics which does not yield knowledge; everything in metaphy¬ 
sics must he related to reality, either directly or indirectly. 
Not for a moment can metaphysics lose sight of this postidate. 
But she did lose sight of it when she talked about bare possi¬ 
bility, and thereby she at once lost the road in which she was 
to proceed. 

Here it is with metaphysics as with aesthetics. We have 
already indicated that aesthetics has every reason to avoid los¬ 
ing herself in abstractions, thereby severing her basic connec¬ 
tions with reality. In earlier times empty abstraction was the 
common mistake. Although this has come to be recognized, the 
weakness has not been remedied, but, on the contrary, it has 
been made worse by the reverse error. 

The warning against empty abstraction needs to be carried 
still further. The idea of the real is just as universal a concept 
as is that of the possible, and only in so far as it expresses that 
which is given is the concept of the real the starting point of 
knowledge. But in this universality that which is given does 
not bear the stamp of reality, for every real that we discover is 
(either certainly or probably) a thing with many and with vari¬ 
able qualities. Hence the idea of the real only has a specific 
value when it is thus made precise. 

It is true that ontology must begin with a general discussion 
of Being and That Which Is ( das Sein und das Seiende). But 
this is only to prepare the way for the exposition of the concepts, 
which in themselves would establish no knowledge. The begin¬ 
ning of knowledge lies in the doctrine of substance, and its 
corollary of inherence, again not because of this concept as such, 
but because here only the given perception, with its claim of 
being at least a mediate representation of the real, is indis¬ 
solubly connected with thinking; in such a manner, however, 
that not the whole content is perceived, but one part of the 
compounded thought is guaranteed by perception whereas an¬ 
other part forms a complement to it necessary in thinking, a 
complement which is elaborated still more by later reflection. 

Assume further that what is given is uncertain, either be- 
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cause of inaccurate observations or faulty testimonies, and it 
follows that the same form of investigation is applicable as if 
the datum or that which is given were perfectly certain, without 
increasing or diminishing the degree of probability. 

This comment can also be applied to hypotheses. For ex¬ 
ample, the stars are given to us merely by their light. Every 
single star is in itself no complex of qualities, but on the con¬ 
trary, what for other things would be only one quality, is in 
this case the whole object. Yet no one doubts that, if we could 
get near enough to a fixed star, we should find a prodigious num¬ 
ber of related qualities. It is not the work of general meta¬ 
physics to investigate this fact in detail, but the star by im¬ 
plication comes under the same principles of investigation 
employed in dealing with objects known more in detail. 

The importance of conjecture in such cases is not altered in 
any way by the course of metaphysical inquiry. But the value 
of metaphysical inquiry, since it is employed not only in dealing 
with hypotheses but quite generally in dealing with that which 
is indisputably given, is in no way impaired even though every¬ 
thing to which it is applied does not possess the same degree 
of certainty as a given thing. For in order to authenticate the 
validity of concepts it is never a question in how many items 
they are given, but, on the contrary, just one single item might, 
in case of necessity, suffice. 

But how about the case where an uncertainty in that which 
is given is of such a nature that all instances exhibit it alike and 
simultaneously t Then the very basis of the inquiry is cer¬ 
tainly shaken; and here is the boundary between a logical and a 
sceptical point of view, the latter of which we must now consider 
in order to avoid leaving such a dangerous enemy unobserved 
behind us. 

In paragraphs 19-29 of my Einleitung in die Philosophic 
two types of scepticism were distinguished. The first kind, 
classical scepticism 1 concerns the question as to whether things 
are given as they really are. Only the novice asks that question 
today, so that it does not come into consideration here at all. 
For ontology seeks the extent to which that which is given 
throws light on the real. We are now only concerned with the 
actual certainty of that which is given; and not with what, how 
and how much one can know by means of it. 

Of an entirely different nature from classical scepticism are 

1 So named because it originated with, the Greek sophists.—Tr. 
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the doubts which are enumerated in my Einleitung in die Phi¬ 
losophic under the name of higher scepticism. These originated 
with the Hume and Kantian line of thought. Their historical 
beginning was the question: Is a connection between cause and 
effect givenf Has anyone ever seen the activity of a thing, in 
which it transcends itself and turns into something passive? 
Everyone answers these questions by saying that he has not 
seen it; and we would add that he cannot see it; not simply on 
account of the limitations of sense perception and of human 
nature generally, but precisely because the causa transiens of 
the kind conceived and sought after does not and never can 
exist, but, on the contrary, it is a pure speculation. 

However, we are not here interested in the peculiarity of this 
question, but only in the form of the doubt which rejects the 
supposedly given as obtained fraudulently. 

Things with numerous and with variable qualities are given. 
The variations occur in time; and the things as wholes are also 
spatially determined. 

In interpreting that which is given philosophical reflection 
has always distinguished the matter from the form. 

The sensation is the matter of that which is given. This never 
was and never can be doubted. 

Yet the minute we say this we imply that the form or all 
forms of experience are subject to doubt. 

Then why can the sensation not be doubted? Just because 
it is that which is given. Therefore the form, from which the 
matter (which here means the sensation) must be distinguished, 
is not immediately given. Hence the doubt, and it must be 
carefully considered, but only as doubt. For with full consid¬ 
eration it disappears and a psychological question takes its 
place. 

Here I must refer to my earlier writings. In the first place 
all doubt belongs to the preparatory exercises of the beginner, 
and these exercises are so important that they must never be 
forgotten. Secondly, the solution of this doubt is a basic ob¬ 
jective of psychology, which must show how the forms of ex¬ 
perience are produced and how it happens that we always find 
them clearly present in that which is given , although, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the sensation really constitutes that which is given. 

Let the student recall for a moment those preparations which 
he made at the beginning of my Einleitung in die Philosophie , 
when he asked himself whether space, time, relations between 
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qualities, and alterations and associations of ideas in the Ego 
are all really given. (See paragraphs 23ff.) 

For example, the student was there asked to hold a few 
objects close to his eyes and then to hold them at a distance. 
He observed them and saw that the appearance of these objects 
is not altered, regardless of how near they are to each other or 
how far apart they are, unless optical and perspective considera¬ 
tions are introduced, which are here irrelevant. Then the stu¬ 
dent considered how he was able to observe their nearness or 
farness. Can the empty space between the two objects be seen? 
With the aid of the background before which the objects move, 
can the distance be known as a definite one? This background 
can indeed be most variable, and at night in looking at the stars 
it is really not existent as a visible surface at all. Finally, do 
the appearances of the objects bear marks by which it is possible 
to characterize one as here and the other as there? 

In order correctly to interpret these questions and avoid wan¬ 
dering from the point, the student (if we may be permitted to 
retain the same manner of explanation, as it seems to serve best 
here) then compared the time-factors, examining not only with 
the senses of vision and touch, but also with the sense of hear¬ 
ing. When one taps a table twice with his finger, how does he 
hear the time-interval between the two noises? Is the time- 
interval in the first noise ? No, for it has not yet begun. Then 
is it in the second? No, for then it is past. Can the empty 
interval (in which no background whatever is to be thought) 
be perceived all by itself? In general, can emptiness be per¬ 
ceived ? 

Furthermore the student asked himself whether a thing A, 
which is presented by the qualities a, t) and c, can really be re¬ 
garded as the truly given, a , b and c, being immediate sensa¬ 
tions, their givenness cannot be questioned, but where is their 
unity, the thing? Is this unity given as something other than 
and alongside of a, b and c? No! Then is there given with a 
the sign that it is one with b and c; with b the connection w r ith 
a and c; and with c the connection with a and b? No, every 
sensation is complete in itself, contains nothing of any other, 
refers to none of them, and stands alone. 

Now the question arises: Is variability given? Let the com¬ 
plex abe become abcl, so c has changed into d. In every-day life 
this is the usual way of speaking. But if the unity of the com¬ 
plex abc and the unity of the complex abd are not given, then c 
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as well as d may be given in the rashly assumed unity, but 
not the change of one to the other. 

Finally, the many concepts which I claim as mine, does every 
one of them contain a sign of being next to another in the Ego ? 
No! Then is not the connection between these concepts given, 
accompanying and distinct from each? Certainly, for the Ego 
knows itself intuitively, as the conceiver of these conceptions. 
This is here the natural answer, even though it is unique and 
differs from the answers given in the other cases. As yet un¬ 
known to the student (whom we are here imagining) when he 
first worked on the preparatory exercises again being taken up 
here, psychology teaches that an immediate knowledge of the 
Self is a false abstraction and that the pure Ego is an absurdity. 

Nevertheless at that time the student reached this conclusion: 
If the forms of experience are given, either they must be given 
independently or in the matter of experience (that is, in the 
sensations). Since they are not given either way, they abso¬ 
lutely are not given. Only the Ego, as a focusing place of all 
of our conceptions, is here excepted, since it is (or appears to 
be) given. 

In spite of all of its apparent validity this conclusion raised 
just one doubt. To begin with, it was not possible seriously to 
accept even for a moment so radical an annihilation of all 
knowledge, indeed of all thinking as this conclusion implies by 
severing all relations in nature and in history. Furthermore, 
it was fortunately just as impossible to look about without feel¬ 
ing one’s self hemmed in on all sides by given shapes, time- 
intervals, things and changes. After our discussion of logic in 
Die Einleitung in die Philosophic (paragraphs 96-103), here we 
again took up the thread of this consideration, restating it thus: 
If the forms of experience are not given, but are merely 
imagined, then their attributes can be changed arbitrarily. It 
would then be possible to treat round as square in that the 
roundness could be taken away from the perceived datum, which 
then might conveniently allow the form of square to be applied 
to it. For example, if that which is visible, contains absolutely 
no spatial form, on the contrary, if every single visible point 
exhibits only its color, if no point refers to any other, if the 
contrast between Here and There is seen neither here nor there, 
if, indeed, such contrasts as these can be incorporated into that 
which is given, then one will be able to put them in at will and 
with different characteristics than before. 
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This cannot be done. Therefore spatial form is certainly 
given. 

This, then, was our conclusion; and we carried the analogous 
inference through the series of forms of experience which were 
mentioned above. 

Now at the time it was to be expected that, if no others, at 
least the Kantians would listen and take note that it is not here 
a question of Infinite Space, but rather of definite spatial forms 
such as the shapes and distances of things, and that it is quite 
futile to refer these given forms back to the general forms of 
sensibility, whose formlessness alone suffices to make them use¬ 
less. But the Kantians hush up the doubt without solving it 
when they inopportunely direct attention to an alleged organi¬ 
zation of the human cognitive faculty, which was in no way in 
question. They make it necessary for us to state explicitly that 
they lack the psychological researches to which one is driven 
when one wants to know not simply whether but also how the 
forms of experience are given. 

In general metaphysics, to be sure, psychology has no voice. 
For she should reverence metaphysics as her natural superior. 
But no age will ever be able entirely to free psychology from 
its presumptions. For metaphysics is like a person talking to 
himself in deep meditation and who does not know how to rule 
his realm in the way that it should be ruled. This dreamy mien 
we cannot and must not take away from her at all. It Avould 
be very easy to put up to the student very dogmatically a fin¬ 
ished system of metaphysics, but that would not help him. 
Ilis attention must be called to the points where he should 
stop his speculating and combine old with new observations. 

Now while metaphysics herself appears to be in doubt; and 
while she employs herself, as we shall see later, with fragments 
of concepts that appear contradictory until they have been ade¬ 
quately elaborated; psychology gains time to interfere after her 
manner and in keeping with the level of her mental attainment. 
Psychology speaks somewhat like this: Do you know yourselves ? 
Do you know the origin of your perceptions? If not, how can 
you rightly determine the limits of applicability of your con¬ 
cepts. ITow can you avoid taking your own image, which you 
see in the mirror, for an external object? Ilow could you dis¬ 
tinguish the forms of your apprehension which are subjective, 
from the forms of that which is given? By such questions psy¬ 
chology can, to be sure, disturb metaphysics, but she cannot in- 
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struct her. In the name of true psychology a concise answer to 
the question of the forms of experience needs to be inserted 
here. 

Complexes and blendings, arranged in an inexhaustible 
variety of patterns, interwoven with each other and activated, 
give to our perceptions some fictitious and some experiential 
forms. The machinery of the mind, which does not stop with 
the perceived thing, but, on the contrary, penetrates into the 
very process of perceiving, indicates the possible forms and 
kinds of effects of the complexes and blendings, thereby pre¬ 
scribing the conditions under which spatial forms, time in¬ 
tervals and series of changes are perceived. Nature takes care 
of the fulfillment of these conditions, and therefore we possess 
a knowledge of nature, which, to be sure, is subject to doubt 
and to improvement, but which cannot be taken away from us, 
but, on the contrary, rises victorious over all difficulties. For 
in the combinations of our perceptions, in so far as they are 
products of experience, are actually reflected the relations of 
things to one another and to us; and this connection between 
inner and outer experience is clarified by psychology in such a 
way that there grows out of it a by no means insignificant con¬ 
firmation of the true realistic metaphysics. 

Yet this confirmation is no dogma of methodology. If the 
student will investigate ever so thoroughly the theory of the 
succession of perceptions, the laws of their reproduction and 
the effects of their combinations and intermixtures in psychol¬ 
ogy, he will thereby, so far as our present purpose is concerned, 
reach nothing but the conviction that many things are over¬ 
looked by those systems which, leaning toward idealism, would 
persuade him that one must derive the forms of experience from 
innate forms of the cognitive faculty. This is the fallacious 
doctrine which we are here opposing by referring to the ma¬ 
chinery of the mind, because its interference would make it im¬ 
possible to employ in our further inquiry the forms of experi¬ 
ence as the true and only metaphysical principles. But we have 
already said what is necessary on this point (see paragraph 93), 
so let us return from this digression to our original discussion. 

Are the forms of experience given? The answer is, Yes, they 
are given to be sure, but only as determinations of the way in 
which sensations are connected. Were they not given we could 
not just separate them from the sensation in such a way that 
the sense-object would be entirely unrelated and distinct, but 
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we could also hear and see other forms and temporal intervals 
at will; likewise we could alter and combine things out of 
qualities according to our choice, not just in the way the poet 
does, in that he deliberately describes fantastic creations, but 
rather in such a way that the invented things would enter en¬ 
tirely into the rank of the perceived, providing only that their 
qualities have been given as sensations. The important thing 
always is the order of these qualities. We find ourselves 
bound and constrained by this order whenever we take the 
liberty of changing it. By this constraint experience informs 
us that its form is also given. And it exerts this constraint re¬ 
gardless of whether we know how or not. Consequently, so 
long as we confine ourselves to our own field and refuse to 
meddle with alien systems, which detract us from the special 
question at issue, we do not need psychology. 

What conclusion have we now reached? 

In paragraph 12 of my Einleitung in die Philosophic 
it was said: “A principle must embody two characteristics: 
first, certainty in itself, and secondly, the capacity of making 
other things certain through itself, and, as it were, of tran¬ 
scending itself in knowledge .’’ 

We have been discussing the first of these characteristics. 
We have doubted the certainty of the forms of experience so 
strongly that there is and can be no stronger doubt of it. We 
have defended the certainty of these forms of experience against 
attack, and, indeed, quite generally, for to all forms of experi¬ 
ence the test can be applied whether they can stand being 
changed at will in that which is given. And they can never 
stand this. 

A definite number of principles is not here assumed, least of 
all have we committed ourselves to the folly of being willing to 
grant only one special principle. Bather it is now quite evident 
that this restriction to one principle would not be permitted and 
that it would be ridiculous. It would not be permitted because 
no caprice, no prejudice dare become active in science. It 
would be ridiculous because such a principle would intentionally 
obstruct every avenue to knowledge and would truncate and 
weaken knowledge. 

We can choose only in accordance with the following: (i) 
The exposition of the science of metaphysics forms a time series 
which must begin somewhere, (ii) Consequently the prece¬ 
dence of logical universality comes' up for consideration, since 
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the most -universal is the easiest for speculation, and, conversely, 
the more definite leads also to more problems, (iii) All meta¬ 
physics seeks the real, and will only concern itself with empty 
forms to the extent that they are related to the real. 

The second excludes, among’ other things, opposites and life 
from the beginning of the investigation, although these really 
are given forms of experience, only not general forms . For we 
do not accept the misuse of the words, as when one says that 
the universe is living or assumes a hypothetical polarity such 
as physiologists like to assume. 

The third rejects Time and Space. These empty forms do not 
concern us unless they stand in relation to that which is, or 
appears to be real. But that thing which we see as spatial and 
as temporal cannot be the beginning of our discussion, because 
any object so perceived comes under the general idea of an 
object having various qualities, and this idea, since it is logically 
prior, has to be investigated first. 

Now then the great question arises: IIow can anything further 
develop out of the given? How can given knowledge expand 
or transcend itself ? How can this happen in thinking ? 

Here we must recall certain doctrines according to which 
speculation would, unless it makes mathematical constructions, 
either make a purely imaginary progress or none at all. In the 
first case speculation is referred to introspection and turns in¬ 
ward on itself, and in the second case speculation has to tell 
what intellectual intuition has seen; but probably the confusions 
found here are still vividly remembered from our discussion of 
them above. 

Now he who has the power to do independent thinking will 
doubtless meditate something like this: There is a speculative 
ferment in human thinking. Whence came it ? If that which is 
given can be observed and repeated at will without any altera¬ 
tion by thinking, what ever urged man even to the least effort 
to try to transcend it by thinking? If this fanciful perception 
is stirred by absolutely no real incentive in thinking and by no 
actual necessity of speculation, how then has anybody ever been 
imposed upon by it; and why has it not been recognized imme¬ 
diately and everywhere by everybody as foolish and invalid? 
It must, then, truly lie in that which is given that it does not 
remain the same on being repeated in thought: that, on the 
contrary, unfaithful to itself, it seeks all kinds of metamorphoses 
which are distinguished from every play of the imagination by 
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an inner urge. Now if men had only clearly recognized this 
urge they would all have complied with it in their thinking. 
Then there might arise, if not a science, yet a necessary and 
unified tendency of thought, instead of the ruling controversies. 

These reflections are easily carried further. For already in 
Die Einleitung in die Plvilosophie it was the all-important exer¬ 
cise of the beginner to recognize the contradictions which are 
found by reflecting upon the forms of experience. In psy¬ 
chology we have had to remove, by a thorough exposition of 
the origin of these forms of experience, those erroneous doctrines 
by which space, time, substance, cause and the Ego are said to 
be just so many innate, unchangeable and completely sound 1 
conditions of the cognitive faculty. But here in this part of 
methodology we can answer the question at hand most compre¬ 
hensively by referring to the next chapter for which it prepares 
the way, the question being there investigated as to the num¬ 
ber of times cause and effect can be connected. Then it is self- 
evident that if the forms of experience correspond to the condi¬ 
tions of such a connection in more than one way they can just 
as many times furnish causes from which further knowledge 
can be deduced. 


II. Ti-ie Soul and Matter 
(Translated from the German by Margaret K. Smith) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Margaret K. Smith’s translation of Herbart’s 
A Textbook in Psychology, pp. 119-122, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1891, and reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
It comprises Part III, Ch. I. 

Herbart objects to giving up the idea of the soul. He defines the 
soul as a simple essence or real with no spatial or temporal relations 
whatever, and with no innate faculties. What it is is beyond all 
possible knowledge. Matter is also made up of simple essences or 
reals which differ from the soul only in the way they are apprehended. 
Within both types of reals changes occur which produce the phenomena 
of space observed by spectators. These appearances are matter but 
they are unreal. Only the simple essences are real. 

The notion of the soul which some modern systems have un¬ 
reasonably subjected to suspicion must be restored, although 
under characteristics hitherto unknown. 

The soul is a simple essence ( Wesen ) not merely without 
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parts, but also without any kind of diversity or multiplicity in 
its quality; hence it has no space relations. In thinking it, 
however, with other essences, it is included necessarily in space, 
and for every moment of time it is located in a definite place. 
This place is the simple in space, or, what is the same, the noth¬ 
ing in space, a mathematical point. 1 

Furthermore the soul has no time relations. In thinking, 
however, wherein it is included with other essences, it must be 
conceived as in time and indeed as in eternity, although this 
eternity, and still more the temporal duration, must not be 
predicated of the soul. (Introd. to Phil., 115.) 

The soul has no innate natural talents nor faculties whatever, 
either for the purpose of receiving or for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing. It is, therefore, no tabula rasa in the sense that im¬ 
pressions foreign to itself may be made upon it; moreover, in 
the sense indicated by Leibnitz, it is not a substance which in¬ 
cludes in itself original activity. It has originally neither con¬ 
cepts, nor feelings, nor desires. It knows nothing of itself, 
and nothing of other things; also in it lie no forms of percep¬ 
tion and thought, no laws of willing and action, and not even 
a remote predisposition to any of these. 

The simple nature (Das einfache Was) of the soul is totally 
unknown and will forever remain so. It is as little an object 
of speculative as of empirical psychology,. 

Between several dissimilar simple essences exists a relation 
which, with the help of a comparison from the physical world, 
may be described as pressure and resistance. For the reason 
that pressure is the retardation of movement, the relation men¬ 
tioned consists in the capacity of the simple quality of each 
existence to be changed through the other, if each did not resist 
and maintain itself in its quality against the disturbance. Self- 
preservations of this kind are the only events which really occur 
in nature, and this is the combination of event with being. 

The self-preservations of the soul are (at least in part and 
so far as we know them) concepts and indeed simple concepts, 
for the act of self-preservation is as simple as is the essence 

1 Por certain theories of natural philosophy and physiology, but not for 
psychology, necessary fictions are legitimate, in which the simple is re¬ 
garded as if it admitted of separation into parts. Such fictions must be 
employed with reference to the soul’s union with the body, but without, 
for that reason, ascribing to the soul itself any real space conditions what¬ 
ever. The fictions of geometricians are in some respects similar when they 
regard the curve as consisting of indefinitely short straight lines. 
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which is preserved. Hence there exists an infinite manifold of 
other such acts of self-preservation, which differ as the disturb¬ 
ances differ. With this explanation the manifold of concepts 
and their infinitely varied complexes present no difficulty 
whatever. 

This is not the place to discuss feelings and desires. They 
appear to be composed of something objective, added to a pref¬ 
erence and rejection, which will be explained later. Nor can 
we at this point discuss self-consciousness, or anything whatever 
that may be considered as belonging to the inner sense. 

The difference between soul and matter is not a difference in 
the nature of the simple essences, but it is a difference in the 
manner of our apprehending them. Matter, represented as a 
spatial reality with spatial forces, as we are accustomed to think 
it, belongs neither in the realm of essence ( Sein ) nor in that 
of actual events, but is merely an appearance. This matter is 
real, however, as an aggregate of simple essences, and in these 
essences something really occurs which results in the phe¬ 
nomenon of a space existence. 

The explanation of matter depends entirely upon showing 
how to the inner states of the essences (self-preservations) cer¬ 
tain space-conditions belong, as means necessary for the act of 
comprehension by the spectator, which space-conditions, just 
because they are nothing real, must be adjusted to those inner 
conditions; and by this an appearance of attraction and repul¬ 
sion arises. The equilibrium of the two latter (attraction and 
repulsion) determines for matter its degree of density, likewise 
its elasticity, its form of crystallization in free condensation, in 
a word its essential properties, which in this form are originally 
based upon the qualities of simple essences. 

Matter never fills space as a geometric continuum (it cannot 
be composed of simple parts), but with imperfect mutual pene¬ 
tration of its adjacent simple parts. 

Matter is impenetrable only for those substances which are’ 
not capable of changing the equilibrium of attraction and re¬ 
pulsion that exists in it. It is always penetrable for that agent 
which is capable of dissolving it. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion. 

1. How does Herbart criticise the post-Kantian philosophers on 
the nature of the given? How does he criticise the old meta¬ 
physics of Leibniz? 
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2. What is the chief postulate of metaphysics, according to Her hart? 
How does he apply it to hypotheses? 

3. Distinguish and briefly characterize the two kinds of scepticism. 

4. To what extent are the forms of experience given? Why is it 
impossible to exclude these forms entirely from the given and 
to treat them as man-made additions to reality? 

5. Are the forms of experience identical with the forms defended 
by the Kantians? Why or why not? 

6. How does Herbart explain the development of knowledge out 
of that which is given? 

7. What is Herbart's conception of the soul? What do you think 
of his idea that the soul is beyond human knowledge? Would 
this exclude the possibility of self-knowledge as defined by 
Schleiermacher and Fichte? 

8. What is Herbart’s theory of matter? What do you think of it? 


CHAPTER XXIV 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD 

I. Logical and Existential Systems 
(Translated from the Danish by David F. Swenson) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Part II, Section I, Chapter II of Afsluttende 
Uvidenskabelig Efterskrift til de Filosofiske Smuler, Kierkegaard pub¬ 
lished this work at Copenhagen in 1844 under the pseudonym of 
Johannes Climachus. Professor David F. Swenson made the selection 
and translated it from the Danish. A number of footnotes and a few 
paragraphs of the translation have been omitted. None of these omis¬ 
sions affect the author’s main line of argument. 

Kierkegaard begins by ridiculing the Hegelian system. In fact a 
vein of sarcasm runs through his whole argument. He stresses the 
incompatibility between the idea of an absolute system and that of 
incompleteness, defending Lessing’s theory that philosophy is an 
infinite pursuit against the Hegelian idea of an absolute system. Pie 
charges the Hegelians with advertising their philosophy as a finished 
system, although knowing it to be incomplete. 

In attempting to introduce the notion of becoming into logic Ple^el 
confused existence with logic, whereas a true conception of logic would 
exclude from it every existential category. Logic has even less of a 
connection with existence than does mathematics in that a negative 
relation ^to existence is essential to logic but not to mathematics. 

Hegel s notion of an absolute beginning is self-contradictory for 
such a beginning presupposes the reflection which reaches it. Hence 
it cannot be a real beginning. Like the notion of pure being, the 
notion of an absolute beginning is a chimera. The reflective process 
is an infinite activity. It would have to use itself to put itself out 
of existence, which is absurd. When Hegel calls such an infinite a 
bad infinite” he abandons his usual purely intellectual attitude and 
introduces into logic an ethical category. Kierkegaard interprets 
Hegel to mean that the thinker must stop the reflective process by 
an act of will in order to reach a beginning. This means that a pre¬ 
suppositionless beginning is an utter impossibility. 

Moreover, if we reach the immediate by an act of will what we 
reach is the most abstract content possible. But the process of 
abstraction is like the reflective process, it can never be completed. 
The Hegelian theory that we can reach pure nothingness by the 
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of abstraction and begin with it is absurd. For to bold to 
hingness, granting our power to reach it, would take all ol 
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thought is absolutely incompatible with existence, since the latter 
divides the discrete elements of reality whereas thought synthesises 
them into a whole. Only God can permeate existence and yet tran¬ 
scend it. Since any system of philosophy is perforce the work o± 
an existing individual human thinker, it is ipso facto restricted to a 
specific historical process. If an existing thinker tries to avoid this 
by forgetting that he exists, existence will find a way of jogging his 
memory. If he concentrates on his existence he will find that philos¬ 
ophy is, as Lessing well said, a life-long pursuit and never a finished 
system. Ethics and not metaphysics will then become, as the Greeks 
well knew, the fundamental core of philosophy. 

All pantheistic systems rob a man of his freedom. But all systems 
which identify thought and existence are ipso facto pantheistic. Even 
the critics of pantheistic systems construct a system of their own, as 
their aphorisms show. The only safeguard is to deny the possibility 
of a system, on the ground of a complete separation of thought and 
existence, of subject and object. We must emphasize the existence 
of the individual human being and not thmk of him as being one witn 
humanity. 

“If God held in his right hand the entire Truth, and in his 
left hand the single lifelong pursuit of it, although with the 
condition that I should ever and always be in error, and gave 
me the choice between them I would in all humility reach for 
his left hand and say: “Father, give me this; is not the pure 
Truth for Thee alone?”—Lessing in Eine Duplik, 1778. 

When Lessing wrote these words the Hegelian System was 
presumably not yet finished, and alas! noAV he is dead. If he 
were alive today, when the System is so nearly finished that it 
is certain to be quite ready by next Sunday, believe me, Lessing 
would grasp it eagerly. lie would not have the time, the proper 
patience, and the exuberance of spirits thus to play a game of 
‘odd and even’ with God, and in earnest choose the left hand. 
Naturally, for the System has more to give than God has in 
both hands together, more this very minute, to say nothing of 
next Sunday, when it is certain to be entirely finished. . . . 

Here first let me explain my own position. No one can be 
more willing than I to offer obeisance to the System, provided 
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only I succeed in setting eyes upon it. Hitherto I have had no 
luck, and though my legs are young and strong, I am almost 
spent from running back and forth between Iierod and Pilate. 
Once or twice I have been on the verge of bending the knee. 
But at the very last minute, just as I had finished spreading a 
handkerchief on the ground to protect my trousers, I made 
it a point to address a confident appeal to one of the initiated. 
“Tell me now sincerely,” I would say, “is the System really 
finished? If it is I am prepared to kneel in worship, even at 
the risk of ruining a pair of trousers.’’ For the road has be¬ 
come very muddy on account of the heavy traffic to and from 
the System. To this appeal I invariably received the same 
answer: “No, the System is not yet entirely finished.” And 
so there was another postponement of the completing of the 
System, and of my homage. 

System and completeness are so entirely one and the same, 
that if the system is not complete there is no system. Elsewhere 
I have pointed out that a nearly finished system is an hypothesis, 
and that a half-finished system is nonsense. If it be objected 
that this is merely a dispute about words, since the systematists 
themselves admit that the System is unfinished, I would reply 
by asking: “Why, then, do they call it a system?” Why in 
general do they equivocate? When they publish their epitomes 
they say nothing about anything being wanting. Thus they 
lead ordinary readers to assume that everything is complete; 
unless they write for people who are better informed than them¬ 
selves, which would doubtless seem quite unthinkable to syste¬ 
matists. But let a critic threaten to lay hands on the structure 
of the System, and out comes the master builder. He is an 
affable gentleman, extremely polite and gracious to visitors. 
Yes, he says, it is true that there are some defects! we are still 
under construction, and the System is not quite finished. But 
did he not know this before? Was he not aware of the fact 
when he sent the blessed gospel of the System out into all the 
world? And if he was, why did he keep silence regarding it 
then? Why did he call the presented fragment a system? Let 
me repeat again a fragment of a system is nonsense. 

An essay, on the other hand, is a striving, a pursuit; and a 
life-long pursuit is precisely what Lessing meant. And surely 
not a pursuit of nothing. On the contrary, Lessing speaks of a 
pursuit of Truth, and he uses a very remarkable phrase in this 
connection: “den einzigen immer regen Triel).” The word 
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einzig can here mean scarcely anything else than infinite, in the 
sense that it is higher to have one thought and one only than to 
have many thoughts. So it turns out that Lessing and the syste¬ 
matises talk about the same thing, namely a pursuit of Truth; 
only that Lessing is stupid or honest enough to call it a pursuit, 
while the systematises are clever or dishonest enough to call 
it a system, the Absolute System. How would such a difference 
of language be interpreted in other connections? When Agent 
Behrends 1 lost a silk umbrella he advertised for a cotton one; 
for, thought he, if I call it a silk umbrella the finder will be 
more strongly tempted to keep it. So too the systematic philoso¬ 
pher. Doubtless he says to himself: If I call iny book an essay 
in the pursuit of Truth, on the title-page and in the press, how 
many will buy the book or admire the author? But if I call 
it a system, the Absolute System, surely everybody will be eager 
to purchase the System—if it were not for the difficulty that 
what the systematist sells is not the System. . . . 

From Lessing’s hint we extract two theses: first, a logical 
system is possible; second, an existential system is impossible. 

I 

A. In the construction of a logical system, however, it is 
essential to guard against the intrusion of anything subject to 
an existential dialectic. That is, nothing may be included which 
is because it exists or has existed, as distinct from that which is 
because it is. From this it follows quite simply that Hegel’s 
marvellous discovery, the object of so much extravagant ad¬ 
miration, namely the introduction of movement into Logic, is 
nothing else than a confusion of this science; to say nothing of 
the absence on every other page of any attempt on Hegel’s part 
even to pretend that it is there. And it is certainly a strange 
thing to make movement fundamental in a sphere where it is 
strictly impossible, or to try to make movement explain Logic 
when Logic cannot explain movement. . . . 2 

A logical system must exclude everything which has a rela¬ 
tionship to existence, everything which is not indifferent thereto. 
The overwhelming preponderance which the logical as the ob- 

Copenhagen original, about whom many anecdotes were in circula¬ 
tion. (Translator’s note.) 

3 A reference to Trendelenburg’s Logisohe Untersuchungen and a long 
footnote are omitted here. (Editor’s note.) 
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jective lias in all thinking, is nevertheless limited by the fact 
that from the subjective point of view the logical is an hypoth¬ 
esis, precisely because it is indifferent to existence in the sense 
of actuality. This duality is what distinguishes the logical from 
the mathematical. Mathematical entities and relations have no 
relation to existence. They merely have objectivity. Logical 
entities and relations have both objectivity and an hypothetical 
status in a synthesis of opposites. This status expresses their 
negative relation to existence. 

A logical system must not be a mystification, a piece of 
legerdemain, an exhibition of ventriloquism in which the content 
of existence is surreptitiously introduced whenever the Herr 
Professor or the privat-docent wishes. This point could be made 
clearer by raising the question of the sense in which the logical 
categories constitute an abstract or abridgement of existence. 
Is logical thought abstract after existence, or is it abstract with¬ 
out any relation to existence? This is a question I want to 
treat at greater length elsewhere, but even though I cannot 
treat it satisfactorily here, it is at any rate worth something to 
have asked the question. 

B. The logical status of the beginning must be made clear. 
The almost amusing feature of it, namely that it both is and is 
not, precisely because it is the beginning 3 —this truly para¬ 
doxical remark of Hegel has now long enough been repeated 
like jargon in Hegelian circles. 

The System begins, Hegel says, with the immediate. 4 In lieu 
of being paradoxical, some Hegelians are even so oratorical as 
to say that it begins with the most immediate of all things, al¬ 
though the amount of reflection involved in this might prove 
dangerous to the beginning. The System begins with the 
immediate, and hence without presuppositions, and hence abso¬ 
lutely; the beginning with which the System begins is an abso¬ 
lute beginning. This is quite correct, and has also been suffi¬ 
ciently admired. But before going on with the construction of 
the System why has not the all-important, question been raised 
and answered, and its clear and unmistakable implications re¬ 
spected: How does the System begin with the immediate , i.e., 
does it begin with it immediately? To this question the answer 
must of course be an unqualified negative. If the System is 

3 Hegel, Wissenscliaft der Logilc, I, pp. 62-63 (Edition of 1833). See 
above, pp. 580 ff. Kierkegaard’s criticism here with Herbart’s above, p. 623. 

4 Hegel, op. tit., I, pp. 59 ff. 
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a posteriori, coming after existence (which makes it possible to 
confuse it with an existential system), it begins after existence 
has already run some portion of its course, and so does not 
begin immediately with the immediacy with which existence 
began; though in another sense it is improper to say that exist¬ 
ence begins with the immediate, since the immediate never is 
as such, but is transcended the moment that it is. The syste¬ 
matic thought which begins with the immediate, therefore, ar¬ 
rives at its own beginning through a process of reflection. 

Here is the difficulty. For if we hold fast to this one thought, 
and refuse to let ourselves be robbed of it by thoughtlessness, 
or by succumbing to the temptation of ignoring troublesome 
issues, or by breathless haste to get the System finished, it is in 
all its simplicity enough to show the impossibility of an existen¬ 
tial system. For it proves that no logical system can boast of 
an absolute beginning, since such a beginning is, like pure being, 
a mere chimera. 

Since an immediate beginning with the immediate is out of 
the question (involving the notion of thinking being an acci¬ 
dent or a miracle, i.e., as not thinking), and since the beginning 
is arrived at through a process of reflection, let me ask the fol¬ 
lowing simple question: How do I terminate the reflection 
which was evoked for the purpose of arriving at this beginning ? 
(Now perhaps I must prepare to be banished from the sacred 
precincts of Philosophy on account of my simplicity; everybody 
can understand my question, and must therefore feel ashamed 
of my untimely display of popular knowledge.) For reflection 
has the remarkable characteristic of being infinite. But to say 
that it is infinite means in any case that it is not capable of 
putting a stop to its own process; it would have to use itself for 
the purpose, and would thus come to a stop in about the same 
way that a disease is cured when it is allowed to select its own 
remedy, i.e., the disease thrives. 

But perhaps this infinity of the reflective process is the “bad 
infinite, ” clie schlechte Unendlichkeit ? 5 If so we are soon 
done with it, since the “bad infinite” is supposed to be some¬ 
thing or other that is very contemptible, and must by all means 
be renounced, the sooner the better. But may I here ask a ques¬ 
tion? Plow does it happen that IPegel himself and all Hegelians, 
who are usually supposed to be cool logicians, at this point be¬ 
come exceedingly angry, angry as Dutchmen? Is “sclilecht” 
0 Hegel, op. cit., I, pp. 47 ff., 263 ff. 
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a logical category? How does such a predicate make its way 
into Logic? Plow does it happen that derision and scorn and 
threats are pressed into service as legitimate logical motivations, 
so that an absolute beginning is conceded to the System from 
fear of what the neighbors will say if one refuses? Is not 
“schlecht” an ethical category? 6 What is meant by a “bad 
infinite?” Evidently Hegel means that I seek to hold someone 
responsible for refusing to bring the reflective process to an end. 
That is, I demand something of the thinker. But I also posit as 
a genuine speculative principle the proposition that reflection 
automatically terminates itself. Why in that case make any 
demand upon the thinker? And what do I demand? That the 
thinker reach a decision, that he express himself in an act of will. 
And this is a sensible demand, for in no other way can the 
process of reflection be terminated. But it can never be sensible 
for a philosopher to make game of his reader, first teaching that 
reflection automatically terminates itself so as to arrive at an 
absolute beginning, and then pouring contempt and scorn over 
a reader who is simple-minded enough to believe the first, re¬ 
sorting to ridicule for the purpose of helping him reach an 
absolute beginning, which therefore seems to be arrived at in 
two different ways. If an act of will is necessary in order to get 
a beginning for the System, the doctrine of its presupposition¬ 
less character is eo ipso abandoned. The System cannot begin 
until the process of reflection comes to an end, and this is 
reached only through the interposition of something foreign, 
something entirely different from the logical, since it is an act 
of will. It is only when the beginning that terminates the reflec¬ 
tive process is an irruption of the absolute beginning itself, 
breaking through the infinite process of reflection, that we have 
a beginning devoid of presuppositions. But when the reflective 
process is arbitrarily terminated to make a beginning possible, 
the beginning so obtained is not an absolute beginning, since it 
has been reached by an entirely different method. 

When a beginning with the immediate is arrived at through 
a process of reflection, it is evident that the term ‘immediate’ 
must be employed in a sense different from its customary 
meaning. This is something which Hegelian logicians have clearly 

a And if not, it is at any rate an aesthetic category, as when Plutarch tells 
of some who have assumed that only a single world exists, because they 
were afraid that otherwise they would have an endless and embarrassing 
infinity of worlds on their hands. De defectu ora&ulorum, XXII. 
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seen, and they have therefore defined the 1 immediate ’ with which 
Logic begins, as the most abstract content remaining after an 
exhaustive abstraction. To such a definition there can be no 
valid objection, but why do its proponents fail to respect its 
clear and unmistakable implications ? For this definition asserts 
indirectly that there is no such thing as an absolute beginning. 
“What,” I think I hear someone say, “is there no absolute 
beginning when we have abstracted from everything?” Yes, 
indeed, when we have abstracted from everything. Let us re¬ 
member that we are human. The present process of abstraction 
is like the reflective process of the preceding paragraph; it is 
infinite. How then do I put an end to it ? Let us try an experi¬ 
ment. Let us assume that the infinite process of abstraction 
has been completed. This abstraction is not itself the beginning 
of the System, but precedes it. What do I begin with, now that 
I have abstracted from everything? Here perhaps some Hege¬ 
lian, stirred by profound emotion, will sink in ecstasy to my 
breast, blissfully stammering: “I begin with nothing.” And 
this is just what the System says, it begins with Nothing. Let 
me then ask my second question: How do I begin with nothing? 
For unless the antecedent act of exhaustive abstraction happens 
to be one of those tricks of legerdemain that can be performed 
two or three at a time, and not the most strenuous intellectual 
exertion conceivable, what follows? Why, it follows that my 
total energy of thought is required to hold it fast. If I let 
slip the least fraction of my energy from concentration upon 
the act of abstraction, I no longer abstract from everything. 
And if under such circumstances I nevertheless make a begin¬ 
ning, I certainly do not begin with nothing, since I did not 
abstract from everything when I began. Even if it is possible 
for a human being reflectively to abstract from everything, and 
this does not transcend human power, at all events it absolutely 
exhausts it. To become tired of the act of abstraction and so 
to arrive at an absolute beginning, is an explanation chiefly 
suitable for hucksters and costermongers, who do not take 
a little discrepancy so seriously. This formula: the System 
begins with Nothing, even ignoring its dubious relation to the 
preceding act of abstraction, is quite illusory. For it is nothing 
but a circumlocution for the abstract logical character of a be¬ 
ginning in general. The beginning is, and yet is not, precisely 
because it is the beginning—this paradoxical situation can also 
be expressed in the formula that the beginning begins with 
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nothing. It is merely a repetition and carries ns not a single 
step forward. In the first formula I think of a beginning in 
the abstract, and in the second I conceive of this abstract be¬ 
ginning as abstractly related to a somewhat with which it 
begins; and it now appears, naturally enough, that the only 
somewhat corresponding to such a beginning is—nothing. But 
this is merely a tautological expression for the second of the 
above twin propositions: the beginning is not. The beginning 
is not, and the beginning begins with nothing, are identical 
propositions, and we have not advanced a single step. 

Instead of talking or dreaming about an absolute beginning, 
therefore, suppose we frankly acknowledge that we are con¬ 
fronted with a leap. To rest content with a beginning that is 
almost absolute, or as good as absolute, and, if I sleep on it 
until tomorrow, then quite absolute, is merely to prove one’s 
mental and moral affinity with poor Trop, 7 who little by little 
persuaded himself that almost having passed his examinations 
was quite the same things as having passed them. We all laugh 
at this; but when we are in the sacred precincts of philosophy, 
in the kingdom of truth, then a similar style of reasoning be¬ 
comes genuine philosophic thought, the simon-pure speculative 
article. Lessing was not a speculative philosopher, and there¬ 
fore he assumed the precise opposite, namely that an infinitesi¬ 
mal distance constitutes an infinite chasm, because it is the very 
existence of the leap which constitutes the chasm and qualita¬ 
tively determines its width. . . . 

One might raise the question of the relation between Hegel’s 
Phenomenology 8 and the System. Is it an introduction, or is it 
external to the System ? If it is an introduction, does it become 
part and parcel of the System? Further, must not Hegel be 
credited with the astounding achievement of having not only 
written the System, but of having written two and even three 
Systems, This would certainly indicate an extraordinary tal¬ 
ent for systematizing but it seems to be true, since the System 
was finished more than once. All this has been said often 
enough before, but it has not been made clear. A big book has 
been devoted to the subject, in which the author first repeats 
everything that Hegel has said and then makes reference to 

7 A character in Heiberg’s JRecensenten og Dyret , who remarks: “I can 
produce a certificate any time to prove that I came very near passing the 
examination in Latin jurisprudence.” (Translator’s note.) 

8 This is the title of the first book in which Hegel developed his absolute 
idealism.— Ed. 
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this or that later development. Such a procedure serves merely 
to distract the attention, transforming into a confusing volu¬ 
minousness that which can be said quite briefly. . . . 

II. 

An existential system is not possible. Does this mean that 
such a system has no being ? By no means; nor is this involved 
in the assertion. Existence itself constitutes a system—for God, 
but not for any existing finite spirit. System and existence are 
incompatible, because whenever a systematic thought attempts 
to apprehend existence, it can only conceive of it as non-exist¬ 
ing. Existence divides the discrete elements of reality, whereas 
systematic thought apprehends them together in a completed 
whole. 

In actual life there arises in this connection an illusory ap¬ 
pearance, . . . AVhen an existence has been traversed it is in 
so far complete, and thus seems subject to a systematic appre¬ 
hension. Quite so; but to whose systematic apprehension ? An 
existing individual is prevented by his existence from acquiring 
the detachment from existence which would identify him with 
the eternity into which the past has entered. And even if a 
thinker happens to be complaisant or absent-minded enough to 
forget that he is in existence, still, absent-mindedness and philos¬ 
ophy are not precisely the same thing. On the contrary, the 
existence of the thinker is an intimation of the demand that 
existence makes upon him; and if he happens to be great, it 
follows that his existence as past may again have significance 
for the systematic thinker. Who is the systematic thinker ? It 
is he who permeates existence while himself transcending it, 
who in his eternity is eternally complete, while nevertheless 
including existence within himself—God. Because the world is 
now some thousands of years old, does it follow that existence 
no longer makes its demand upon the individual, namely, that 
he should become in truth an existing spirit and not in imagina¬ 
tion a contemplative spirit? All understanding is ex post facto. 
A contemporary existing individual is doubtless subsequent to 
the preceding six thousand years. But if we suppose him to 
have acquired a systematic apprehension of these, it would 
follow ironically that he had not acquired any comprehension of 
his own existence, because this had received no content that 
could be made the subject of a subsequent apprehension. Such 
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a thinker would either have to be God or a fantastic quod- 
libet. . . . 

With respect to the possibility or impossibility of an existen¬ 
tial system, let us then ask a very simple question, such a one 
as a Greek youth might have asked of his teacher. (And if our 
high and mighty wisdom can explain everything, but cannot 
answer a simple question, it is plain to see that something must 
be wrong, and that the world cannot last until Easter.) Very 
well: who will write or make ready such a system? Surely a 
human being, unless we are prepared again to believe the strange 
story of a man being metamorphosed into the very spirit of 
speculative philosophy, and becoming the identity of subject and 
object. A human being, and doubtless also a living human 
being, an existing individual. Or shall we say that the move¬ 
ment of thought which brings the system into existence is a 
product of the united effort of several thinkers? If so, what 
ultimate existence does this co-operative fellowship constitute? 
And how does this final consummation of the co-operative pro¬ 
cess come into being? Surely through some individual human 
being. And how do the individual human thinkers stand 
related to the common movement of thought which produces the 
system? Where are the intermediate categories which determine 
the relation between the individual’s reality and the historical 
process in which he participates? Who strings all these think¬ 
ers together to make the systematic chain? Is it a human 
being, or is it philosophy in general? If it is a human being, 
it must be someone whose medium is existence. Such an indi¬ 
vidual faces two possible alternatives. Either he may endeavor 
by every means in his power to forget that he exists, by which 
he succeeds in making himself ludicrous, because existence has 
the peculiar characteristic of forcing an individual to exist 
whether he wills it or not. (The comical contradiction of 
wishing to be what one is not, as when a man wants to be a 
bird, is not more ridiculous than the wish not to be what one 
is, as in the present instance, an existing individual. The lan¬ 
guage of daily life finds it comical when a man forgets his 
name, which means more than a mere lapse of memory with 
respect to a word, but signifies rather forgetfulness of one’s own 
distinctive essence.) Or the thinker may concentrate his ener¬ 
gies upon the fact of his existence. It is from this point of 
view that objection may be made against modern philosophy, 
not so much that it is based upon an erroneous presupposition, 
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as that it rests upon a comical presupposition, occasioned by the 
thinkei being the victim of a sort of world-historic distraction 
which causes him to forget what it means to be a human being. 
Not what it means to be a human being in the abstract, for 
even a speculative philosopher might be induced to interest 
himself in that problem; but what it means that you and I and 
he are human beings, each one of us for himself. 

If we bear in mind that philosophy is not fantastic discourse 
addressed to mythical creatures, but that it necessarily ad¬ 
dresses itself to existing human beings, it will be plain that it 
is not a question of abstractly and fantastically deciding whether 
the life-long pursuit is lower or higher than the Absolute Sys¬ 
tem of modern speculation, but that it is a question rather 
of what existing human beings must put up with by virtue of 
the fact that they are in existence; and then it will also be 
evident that the concept of a life-long pursuit is the only idea 
that does not involve an illusion. Even if an individual has 
succeeded in attaining the highest goal, a culminating experi¬ 
ence, the repetition which he must achieve, if he is to give con¬ 
tent to his life and avoid deterioration (or become a fantastic 
creature), will again posit a continued pursuit, because the 
final consummation is postponed and projected into the future. 
We have here an analogy with Plato’s concept of love as a 
want, and with his conception of a want as something experi¬ 
enced not only by one who desires what he does not have, 
but also by one who desires the continued possession of what 
he has. 9 In a speculative-fantastic sense we have a positive 
finality in the System, and in an esthetieally-fantastic sense 
we have such a finality in the fifth act of the drama; but such 
consummations are only for fantastic creatures. 

The idea of a life-long pursuit of Truth expresses an existing 
human being’s ethical view of life. It must not be understood 
in a metaphysical sense. But, of course, no human being exists 
in metaphysical categories. For example, the idea might be 
interpreted so as to set up an antithesis between systematic 
finality and the continued pursuit of (scientific) truth, perhaps 
in this connection recalling the Greek principle of always being 
a learner. 10 But this would be a misunderstanding. Ethically 
interpreted, the concept of a life-long striving stands for the 

Plato, Symposium, the speech of Socrates. Tv, 
things, r ®!lrr. Ce t0 S ° l0n ’ S statement: “ X gmw old, always learning many 
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inclividuars awareness of his status as existent, the continual 
learning signifies a continual process of realization and the ab¬ 
sence of a final consummation in any moment, the awareness 
of which constitutes a safeguard against being deceived. Greek 
thought remained in constant contact with the ethical. The 
idea of always remaining a learner was therefore not hailed as 
a marvellous discovery, or as an enthusiastic enterprise on the 
part of an exceptional individual, since it is neither more nor 
less than the consciousness of what it means to exist—which it 
is not especially meritorious to remember, but thoughtless to 
forget. 

So-called pantheistic systems have often been assailed on the 
ground that they nullify the distinction between good and evil, 
and destroy freedom. Perhaps it would be at least as accurate 
to say that every such system fantastically emasculates the con¬ 
cept of existence. But it is not enough to say this of avowedly 
pantheistic systems; it is more to the point to show that every 
existential system must be pantheistic, precisely because of its 
finality. Before the system completes itself, every scrap of 
existence must have been swallowed up in the eternal; there 
must not be the slightest remainder, not even so much as the bit 
of dingle-dangle represented by the Herr Professor who writes 
the system. But the current polemic is not carried on in that 
fashion. Instead, we see pantheistic systems violently assailed 
in tumultuous aphorisms, which promise again and again to 
produce a new system. Others piece together a few scraps sup¬ 
posed to constitute a system, and introduce a special paragraph 
at the end, in which it is said that the concept of existence is 
emphasized. That such a paragraph makes a laughing-stock of 
the entire system, that instead of being a paragraph in a system 
it is an absolute protest against all systems, makes no difference 
whatever to our breathless systematisers. If the concept of 
existence is to be stressed, it will have to be done in some other 
way than by a categorical statement introduced as a constituent 
part of a system; direct assurances and solemn asseverations re¬ 
veal only more and more clearly the ludicrous topsy-turviness of 
such a structure. A genuine acknowledgement of existence must 
be clothed in an adequate form, which in view of the elusiveness 
of existence can only be an indirect and negative form: the 
absence of a system. But this again must not become a dogmatic 
and stereotyped formula, for indirectness of expression demands 
constant renewal of form. In reports of committees and the 
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like, it may be quite proper to incorporate the dissenting opinion 
of a minority; but an existential system which presents the 
dissenting opinion as a paragraph in its own systematic structure 
is a curious monstrosity. No wonder the system manages to keep 
itself a going concern. In general, it haughtily ignores all objec¬ 
tions; but if one of them seems to attract a little more than 
ordinary attention, the systematic entrepreneur hires a secre¬ 
tary to copy off the objection, which is then incorporated in the 
system, and when the sheets are bound the system is finished. 

The underlying systematic principle is the identity of subject 
and object, of thought and being. Existence, on the other hand 
is the separation of the two. This does not imply that existence 
is thoughtless, but that it interposes a space between subject and 
object, thought and being. From the objective point of view 
thought becomes pure thought, and corresponds in an abstract- 
objective sense to its object, which is therefore nothing but its 
own self: Truth is the harmony of thought with its own content. 
Such objective thought has no relation to the existing subjec¬ 
tive individual and it remains a difficult problem how the exist¬ 
ing subject manages to slip into this objectivity, where sub¬ 
jectivity is merely pure abstract subjectivity in general, again 
an objective category referring to no existing human being. 
But so much is at least certain, that with all this there comes an 
increasing tendency for the real subjectivity of the existing 
individual to evaporate, until at last he becomes (if indeed a 
human being ever can become anything of the kind, and the 
whole adventure is anything more that an imaginative excursion) 
a pure abstract awareness of the abstract relation between 
thought and being, an abstract relation, or rather a tautology, 
since the being to which the formula refers does not involve the 
thinker’s existence, but only the being of his thought. 

The existing subject, on the contrary, is in existence; and 
this is of course the lot of every living human. Let us there¬ 
fore not wrong the objective tendency by calling it an ungodly 
and pantheistic self-deification, but let us rather consider it in 
the light of an essay in the comical. The notion that from now 
on until the end of time nothing will be brought to light except 
what looks toward an improvement in an almost completed sys¬ 
tem, is merely a systematic implication for systematises. 

By attacking the objective tendency immediately in ethical 
categories, one does it an injustice and fails to impress, because 
accuser and accused have nothing in common. But by sticking 
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to metaphysical categories it becomes possible to utilize the 
comical (for the comical belongs in the metaphysical sphere), 
and so to bring the transfigured Herr Professor to book. A 
dancer capable of making a very high leap is legitimately the 
subject of admiration; but if a dancer, while pre-eminent in this 
respect, therefore tried to give the impression that he could fly, 
he would justly be subject to ridicule. Leaping is essentially 
an earthly activity, involving subjection to the restraints of 
gravitation, the leap being merely momentary; flying carries a 
suggestion of emancipation from telluric conditions, a privilege 
granted only to winged creatures, perhaps also to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the moon. Ah, and perhaps it is on the moon that 
the System is destined to find its true readers. Modern philoso¬ 
phers have abolished existence qua individual human being; 
every speculative thinker identifies himself with humanity at 
large, and by this confusion becomes both infinitely significant 
and nothing at all. He confuses himself with humanity in sheer 
distraction, just as the opposition newspapers have got in the 
habit of saying: We, and as sailors say: devil take me. But 
when swearing has become the rule one is glad to return to the 
simple assertion, because all swearing is self-nugatory; and 
when one sees that every grocer’s clerk can play the game of 
humanity at large, one finally arrives at the insight that being 
an individual man has more significance than any such playing 
of the society game. And one thing more: when a grocer’s 
clerk does it, we all perceive how ridiculous it is; and yet it is 
just as ridiculous for the greatest genius to do it. And one 
may rightly laugh at him for this, while still entertaining a 
proper respect for his abilities, and his learning. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. Make a list of the different arguments of Kierkegaard against 
the system of Hegel. 

2. Select from your list the two arguments you regard as strongest 
and tell why. 

3. Bead the selections from Hegel above and try to find in them 
material with which to answer Kierkegaard’s arguments. 

4. Discuss Kierkegaard’s use of the quotation from Lessing. What 
bearing would the fact that Lessing wrote before Hegel have on 
the matter at issue? 

5. Is Kierkegaard consistent in condemning Hegel for bringing 
an ethical category into logic in view of his own statement that 
ethics is the core of philosophy? Why or why not? 

6. What do you think Kierkegaard’s reference to God implies as 
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to the relation between God and the existence on the one hand 
and between God and human thought on the other hand'? If 
human thought can not reach existence, would it be able to reach 
God? Is God an existing being according to Kierkegaard or is 
he beyond existence? 

7. Do you agree with Kierkegaard’s theory that the individual 
thinker is more important than the social group ? Why or 
why not ? 

8. How would this theory of Kierkegaard’s square with contempo¬ 
rary social philosophy? 


CHAPTER XXV 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 

(Translations from the German by B. B. Haldane and J. Kemp) 

I. The World as Idea 
Introduction and Analysis 

All of the selections from Schopenhauer are from the English trans¬ 
lation of The World as Will and Idea , by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 
published in three volumes by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
4th edition, 1896. This work will hereafter be referred to as H. & K. 
The first selection is from Vol. I, pp. 3-5 and 23-25, and it comprises 
parts of paragraphs I and VI of the First Book of The World as 
Will and Idea. 

Schopenhauer asserts that the basic proposition of philosophy is 
“The World is my idea.” It was implied in Descartes’s starting point, 
explicitly stated by Berkeley and in the Vedanta philosophy of India, 
but mistakenly neglected by Kant. This is a true but an abstract 
proposition which has to be supplemented by the awful assertion: 
“The World is my will.” As an object of knowledge the body is 
merely an idea. It is immediately known as simple sensation. “The 
immediate consciousness of the changes of the body, by virtue of 
which it is immediate object” are sensations. But these sensations 
furnish the understanding with the data by which the body becomes 
known as an object like other objects. Then the body is known indi¬ 
rectly or by conception in contrast to the perceptions by which it is 
known directly. 

“The world is my idea:”—this is a truth which holds good 
for everything that lives and knows, though man alone can 
bring it into reflective and abstract consciousness. If he really 
does this, he has attained to philosophical wisdom. It then 
becomes clear and certain to him that what he knows is not a sun 
and an earth, but only an eye that sees a sun, a hand that feels 
an earth; that the world which surrounds him is there only as 
idea, i.e ., only in relation to something else, the consciousness, 
which is himself. If any truth can be asserted a priori , it is 
this: for it is the expression of the most general form of all 
possible and thinkable experience: a form which is more gen- 
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eral than time, or space, or causality, for they all presuppose it; 
and each of these, which we have seen to be just so many modes 
of the principle of sufficient reason, is valid only for a particu¬ 
lar class of ideas; whereas the antithesis of object and subject 
is the common form of all these classes, is that form under 
which alone any idea of whatever kind it may be, abstract or 
intuitive, pure or empirical, is possible and thinkable. No 
truth therefore is more certain, more independent of all others, 
and less in need of proof than this, that all that exists for 
knowledge, and therefore this whole world, is only object in 
relation to subject, perception of a perceiver, in a word, idea. 
This is obviously true of the past and the future, as well as of 
the present, of what is farthest off, as of what is near; for it 
is true of time and space themselves, in which alone these dis¬ 
tinctions arise. All that in any way belongs or can belong to 
the world is inevitably thus conditioned through the subject, 
and exists only for the subject. The world is idea. 

This truth is by no means new. It was implicitly involved 
in the sceptical reflections from which Descartes started. Berke¬ 
ley, however, was the first who distinctly enunciated it, and 
by this he has rendered a permanent service to philosophy, even 
though the rest of his teaching should not endure. Kant’s pri¬ 
mary mistake was the neglect of this principle, as is shown 
in the appendix. How early again this truth was recognised 
by the wise men of India, appearing indeed as the fundamental 
tenet of the Vedanta philosophy ascribed to Vyasa, is pointed 
out by Sir William Jones in the last of his essays: “On the 
philosophy of the Asiatics” (Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 164), 
where he says, “The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta school 
consisted not in denying the existence of matter, that is, of 
solidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to deny which 
would be lunacy), but in correcting the popular notion of it, 
and in contending that it has no essence independent of mental 
perception; that existence and perceptibility are convertible 
terms.” These words adequately express the compatibility of 
empirical reality and transcendental ideality. 

In this first book, then, we consider the world only from this 
side, only so far as it is idea. The inward reluctance with which 
any one accepts the world as merely his idea, warns him that 
this view of it, however true it may be, is nevertheless one¬ 
sided, adopted in consequence of "some arbitrary abstraction. 
And yet it is a conception from which he can never free him- 
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self. The defectiveness of this view will be corrected in the 
next book by means of a truth which is not so immediately 
certain as that from which we start here; a truth at which we 
can arrive only by deeper research and more severe abstraction, 
by the separation of what is different and the union of what is 
identical. This truth, which must be very serious and impres¬ 
sive if not awful to every one, is that a man can also say and 
must say, “the world is my will.” . . . 

For the present, however, in this first book we consider every¬ 
thing merely as idea, as object for the subject. And our own 
body, which is the starting-point for each of us in our percep¬ 
tion of the world, we consider, like all other real objects, from 
the side of its knowableness-, and in this regard it is simply 
an idea. Now the consciousness of every one is in general op¬ 
posed to the explanation of objects as mere ideas, and more 
especially to the explanation of our bodies as such; for the 
thing in itself is known to each of us immediately in so far as 
it appears as our own body; but in so far as it objectifies itself 
in the other objects of perception, it is known only indirectly. 
But this abstraction, this one-sided treatment, this forcible 
separation of what is essentially and necessarily united, is only 
adopted to meet the demands of our argument; and therefore 
the disinclination to it must, in the meantime, be suppressed 
and silenced by the expectation that the subsequent treatment 
will correct the one-sidedness of the present one, and complete 
our knowledge of the nature of the world. 

At present therefore the body is for us immediate object; 
that is to say, that idea which forms the starting-point of the 
subject's knowledge; because the body, with its immediately 
known changes, precedes the application of the law of causality, 
and thus supplies it with its first data. The whole nature of 
matter consists, as we have seen, in its causal action. But 
cause and effect exist only for the understanding, which is 
nothing but their subjective correlative. The understanding, 
however, could never come into operation if there were not 
something else from which it starts. This is simple sensation— 
the immediate consciousness of the changes of the body, by 
virtue of which it is immediate object. Thus the possibility of 
knowing the world of perception depends upon two conditions; 
the first, objectively expressed , is the power of material things 
to act upon each other, to produce changes in each other, with¬ 
out which common quality of all bodies no perception would 
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be possible, even by means of the sensibility of the animal body. 
And if we wish to express this condition subjectively we say: 
The understanding first makes perception possible; for the 
law of causality, the possibility of effect and cause, springs 
only from the understanding, and is valid only for it, and 
therefore the world of perception exists only through and for 
it. The second condition is the sensibility of animal bodies, or 
the quality of being immediate objects of the subject which 
certain bodies possess. The mere modification which the organs 
of sense sustain from without through their specific affections, 
may here be called ideas, so far as these affections produce 
neither pain nor pleasure, that is, have no immediate signifi¬ 
cance for the will, and are yet perceived, exist therefore only 
for knowledge . Thus far, then, I say that the body is immedi¬ 
ately known, is immediate object. But the conception of object 
is not to be taken here in its fullest sense, for through this 
immediate knowledge of the body, which precedes the operation 
of the understanding, and is mere sensation, our own body 
does not exist specifically as object, but first the material things 
which affect it.: for all knowledge of an object proper, of an 
idea perceived in space, exists only through and for the under¬ 
standing; therefore not before, but only subsequently to its 
operation. Therefore the body as object proper, that is, as an 
idea perceived in space, is first known indirectly, like all other 
objects, through the application of the law of causality to the 
action of one of its parts upon another, as, for example, when 
the eye sees the body or the hand touches it. Consequently 
the form of our body does not become known to us through 
mere feeling, but only through knowledge, only in idea; that 
is to say, only in the brain does our own body first come to 
appear as extended, articulate, organic. A man born blind re¬ 
ceives this idea only little by little from the data afforded by 
touch. A blind man without hands could never come to know 
his own form; or at the most could infer and construct it little 
by little from the effects of other bodies upon him. If, then, 
we call the body an immediate object, we are to be understood 
with these reservations. 

In other respects, then, according to what has been said, all 
animal bodies are immediate objects; that is, starting-points for 
the subject which always knows and therefore is never known in 
its perception of the world. Thus the distinctive characteristic 
of animal life is knowledge, with movement following on mo- 
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tives, which are determined by knowledge, just as movement 
following on stimuli is the distinctive characteristic of plant- 
life. Unorganised matter, however, has no movement except 
such as is produced by causes properly so called, using the term 
in its narrowest sense. . . . 

II. The World as Will 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from H. & K., Vol. I, pp. 128-132 and 141-143. 

When we seek a knowledge of the deeper reality behind the phenom¬ 
enal world of ideas, Schopenhauer thinks that we discover our own 
individuality. Its essence is will and will is the source of all of the 
actions of the body. “The action of the body is nothing but the act of 
will objectified.” Impressions of the body on the will are pleasures and 
pains, and there are many degrees of each. But they are not ideas. 
Ideas are only those few impressions of the body which do not touch 
the will, and such are the weak impressions on the external sense 
organs. Those impressions which are strong enough to affect the 
will irritate it and are nearly all painful. Consequently these painful 
impressions make the will the most immediate and the most real object 
known to us. It is the key to the knowledge of the inner essence of 
nature. We can recognize that the will in us is one with the will in 
animals, plants, magnets and even in the force of gravity. This world- 
will is the real thing-writself which Kant sought. The difference 
between the will as objectified in nature and in the planned actions 
of man are merely differences of degree and not in the nature of 
the world. 

What now impels us to inquiry is just that we are not satis¬ 
fied with knowing that we have ideas, that they are such and 
such, and that they are connected according to certain laws, 
the general expression of which is the principle of sufficient 
reason. We wish to know the significance of these ideas; we 
ask whether this world is merely idea; in which case it would 
pass by us like an empty dream or a baseless vision, not worth 
our notice; or whether it is also something else, something more 
than idea, and if so, what. Thus much is certain, that this 
something we seek for must be completely and in its whole 
nature different from the idea; that the forms and laws of the 
idea must therefore be completely foreign to it; further, that we 
cannot arrive at it from the idea under the guidance of the laws 
which merely combine objects, ideas, among themselves, and 
which are the forms of the principle of sufficient reason. 

Thus we see already that we can never arrive at the real na- 
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ture of things from without. However much we investigate, 
we can never reach anything but images and names. We are 
like a man who goes round a castle seeking in vain for an en¬ 
trance, and sometimes sketching the facades. And yet this is 
the method that has been followed by all philosophers before 
me. 

In fact, the meaning for which we seek of that world which 
is present to us only as our idea, or the transition from the world 
as mere idea of the knowing subject to whatever it may be 
besides this, would never be found if the investigator himself 
were nothing more than the pure knowing subject (a winged 
cherub without a body). But he is himself rooted in that 
world; he finds himself in it as an individual, that is to say, his 
knowledge,* which is the necessary supporter of the whole world 
as idea, is yet always given through the medium of a body, 
whose affections are, as we have shown, the starting-point for 
the understanding in the perception of that world. His body 

is, for the pure knowing subject, an idea like every other idea, 
an object among objects. Its movements and actions are so far 
known to him in precisely the same way as the changes of all 
other perceived objects, and would be just as strange and in¬ 
comprehensible to him if their meaning were not explained for 
him in an entirely different way. Otherwise he would see his 
actions follow upon given motives with the constancy of a law 
of nature, just as the changes of other objects follow upon 
causes, stimuli, or motives. But he would not understand the 
influence of the motives any more than the connection between 
every other effect which he sees and its cause. He would then 
call the inner nature of these manifestations and actions of his 
body which he did not understand a force, a quality, or a char¬ 
acter, as he pleased, but he would have no further insight into 

it. But all this is not the case; indeed the answer to the riddle 
is given to the subject of knowledge who appears as an indi¬ 
vidual, and the answer is will. This and this alone gives him 
the key to his own existence, reveals to him the significance, 
shows him the inner mechanism of his being, of his action, of 
his movements. The body is given in two entirely different 
ways to the subject of knowledge, who becomes an individual 
only through his identity with it. It is given as an idea in 
intelligent perception, as an object among objects and subject 
to the laws of objects. And it is also given in quite a different 
way as that which is immediately known to every one, and is 
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signified by the word will. Every true act of his will is also 
at once and without exception a movement of his body. The 
act of will and the movement of the body are not two different 
things objectively known, which the bond of causality unites; 
they do not stand in the relation of cause and effect; they are 
one and the same, but they are given in entirely different ways, 
—immediately, and again in perception for the understanding. 
The action of the body is nothing but the act of the will ob¬ 
jectified, i.e., passed into perception. It will appear later that 
this is true of every movement of the body, not merely those 
which follow upon motives, but also involuntary movements 
which follow upon mere stimuli, and, indeed, that the whole 
body is nothing but objectified will, i.e., will become idea. All 
this will be proved and made quite clear in the course of this 
work. In one respect, therefore, I shall call the body the ob¬ 
jectivity of will; as in the previous book, and in the essay on 
the principle of sufficient reason, in accordance with the one¬ 
sided point of view intentionally adopted there (that of the 
idea), I called it the immediate object. Thus in a certain sense 
we may also say that will is the knowledge a priori of the body, 
and the body is the knowledge a posteriori of the will. Resolu¬ 
tions of the will which relate to the future are merely delibera¬ 
tions of the reason about what we shall will at a particular time, 
not real acts of will. Only the carrying out of the resolve 
stamps it as will, for till then it is never more than an intention 
that may be changed, and that exists only in the reason in 
abstracto. It is only in reflection that to will and to act are 
different; in reality they are one. Every true, genuine, im¬ 
mediate act of will is also, at once and immediately, a visible 
act of the body. And, corresponding to this, every impression 
upon the body is also, on the other hand, at once and immedi¬ 
ately an impression upon the will. As such it is called pain 
when it is opposed to the will; gratification or pleasure when 
it is in accordance with it. The degrees of both are widely 
different. It is quite wrong, however, to call pain and pleasure 
ideas, for they are by no means ideas, but immediate affections 
of the will in its manifestation, the body; compulsory, instan¬ 
taneous willing or not-willing of the impression which the body 
sustains. There are only a few impressions of the body which 
do not touch the will, and it is through these alone that the 
body is an immediate object of knowledge, for, as perceived 
by the understanding, it is already an indirect object like all 
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others. These impressions are, therefore, to be treated directly 
as mere ideas, and excepted from what has been said. The im¬ 
pressions we refer to are the affections of the purely objective 
senses of sight, hearing, and touch, though only so far as these 
organs are affected in the way which is specially peculiar to 
their specific nature. This affection of them is so excessively 
weak an excitement of the heightened and specifically modified 
sensibility of these parts that it does not affect the will, but 
only furnishes the understanding with the data out of which 
the perception arises, undisturbed by any excitement of the 
will. But every stronger or different kind of affection of these 
organs of sense is painful, that is to say, against the will, and 
thus they also belong to its objectivity. Weakness of the nerves 
shows itself in this, that the impressions which have only such 
a degree of strength as would usually be sufficient to make them 
data for the understanding reach the higher degree at which 
they influence the will, that is to say, give pain or pleasure, 
though more often pain, which is, however, to some extent 
deadened and inarticulate, so that not only particular tones 
and strong light are painful to us, but there ensues a generally 
unhealthy and hypochondriacal disposition which is not dis¬ 
tinctly understood. The identity of the body and the will shows 
itself further, among other ways, in the circumstance that every 
vehement and excessive movement of the will, i.e., every emo¬ 
tion, agitates the body and its inner constitution directly, and 
disturbs the course of its vital functions. . . . 

Whoever has now gained from all these expositions a knowl¬ 
edge in abstracto , and therefore clear and certain, of what every 
one knows directly in concreto, i.e., as feeling, a knowledge that 
his will is the real inner nature of his phenomenal being, which 
manifests itself to him as idea, both in his actions and in their 
permanent substratum, his body, and that his will is that which 
is most immediate in his consciousness, though it has not as 
such completely passed into the form of idea in which object 
and subject stand over against each other, but makes itself 
known to him in a direct manner, in which he does not quite 
clearly distinguish subject and object, yet is not known as a 
whole to the individual himself, but only in its particular acts, 
—whoever, I say, has with me gained this conviction will find 
that of itself it affords him the key to the knowledge of the 
inmost being of the whole of nature; for he now transfers it 
to all those phenomena which are not given to him, like his own 
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phenomenal existence, both in direct and indirect knowledge, 
but only in the latter, thus merely one-sidedly as idea alone. 
He will recognise this will of which we are speaking not only 
in those phenomenal existences which exactly resemble his own, 
in men and animals as their inmost nature, but the course of 
reflection will lead him to recognise the force which germinates 
and vegetates in the plant, and indeed the force through which 
the crystal is formed, that by which the magnet turns to the 
north pole, the force whose shock he experiences from the 
contact of two different kinds of metals, the force which appears 
in the elective affinities of matter as repulsion and attraction, 
decomposition and combination, and, lastly, even gravitation, 
which acts so powerfully throughout matter, draws the stone 
to the earth and the earth to the sun,—all these, I say, he will 
recognise as different only in their phenomenal existence, but 
in their inner nature as identical, as that which is directly 
known to him so intimately and so much better than anything 
else, and which in its most distinct manifestation is called will. 
It is this application of reflection alone that prevents us from 
remaining any longer at the phenomenon, and leads us to the 
thing in itself. Phenomenal existence is idea and nothing more. 
All idea, of whatever kind it may be, all object, is phenomenal 
existence, but the will alone is a thing in itself. As such, it is 
throughout not idea, but toto genere different from it; it is 
that of which all idea, all object, is the phenomenal appearance, 
the visibility, the objectification. It is the inmost nature, the 
kernel, of every particular thing, and also of the whole. It 
appears in every blind force of nature and also in the pre¬ 
considered action of man; and the great difference between 
these two is merely in the degree of the manifestation, not in 
the nature of what manifests itself. . . . 

III. Objectifications of the World-Will 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from H. & K., Vol. I, pp. 234-238. 

We must distinguish the world-will as a thing-in-itself from the 
different grades of its objectivity. Schopenhauer thinks that the 
Platonic ideal patterns are the first level of objectivity. The second 
level is found in the individual examples of a pattern idea. For 
example, the general pattern of a brook is more real than the par¬ 
ticular eddies, waves and foam-flakes which are produced accidentally 
as the brook flows. Other illustrations are given to show that the 
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particular embodiments of an idea or pattern are less real than the 
pattern itself. Yet it, too, is only an objectification of the world will. 
Whoever understands this knows that there is nothing new. Schopen¬ 
hauer imagines an earth-spirit showing us a picture of unrealized 
possibilities and making us shudder “at the thought, of the lost 
treasures.” Then the earth-spirit smiles and boasts of the infinite 
resources of the world-will. 

In order to gain a deeper insight into the nature of the world, 
it is absolutely necessary that we should learn to distinguish 
the will as thing-in-itself from its adequate objectivity, and 
also the different grades in which this appears more and more 
distinctly and fully, i.e., the Ideas themselves, from the merely 
phenomenal existence of these Ideas in the forms of the prin¬ 
ciple of sufficient reason, the restricted method of knowledge 
of the individual. We shall then agree with Plato when he 
attributes actual being only to the Ideas, and allows only an 
illusive, dreamlike existence to things in space and time, the 
real world for the individual. Then we shall understand how 
one and the same Idea reveals itself in so many phenomena, and 
presents its nature only bit by bit to the individual, one side 
after another. Then we shall also distinguish the Idea itself 
from the way in which its manifestation appears in the observa¬ 
tion of the individual, and recognise the former as essential and 
the latter as unessential. Let us consider this with the help 
of examples taken from the most insignificant things, and also 
from the greatest. When the clouds move, the figures which 
they form are not essential, but indifferent to them; but that 
as elastic vapour they are pressed together, drifted along, spread 
out, or torn asunder by the force of the wind: this is their 
nature, the essence of the forces which objectify themselves in 
them, the Idea; their actual forms are only for the individual 
observer. To the brook that flows over stones, the eddies, the 
waves, the foam-flakes which it forms are indifferent and un¬ 
essential; but that it follows the attraction of gravity, and 
behaves as inelastic, perfectly mobile, formless, transparent 
fluid: this is its nature; this, if known through perception, is its 
Idea; these accidental forms are only for us so long as we know 
as individuals. The ice on the window-pane forms itself into 
crystals according to the laws of crystallisation, which reveal the 
essence of the force of nature that appears here, exhibit the 
Idea; but the trees and flowers which it traces on the pane are 
unessential, and are only there for us. What appears in the 
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clouds, the brook, and the crystal is the weakest echo of that 
will which appears more fully in the plant, more fully still in 
the beast, and most fully in man. But only the essential in 
all these grades of its objectification constitutes the Idea; on 
the other hand, its unfolding or development, because broken 
up in the forms of the principle of sufficient reason into a 
multiplicity of many-sided phenomena, is unessential to the Idea, 
lies merely in the kind of knowledge that belongs to the indi¬ 
vidual and has reality only for this. The same thing necessarily 
holds good of the unfolding of that Idea which is the completest 
objectivity of will. Therefore, the history of the human race, 
the throng of events, the change of times, the multifarious forms 
of human life in different lands and countries, all this is only 
the accidental form of the manifestation of the Idea, does not 
belong to the Idea itself, in which alone lies the adequate 
objectivity of the will, but only to the phenomenon which ap¬ 
pears in the knowledge of the individual, and is just as foreign, 
unessential, and indifferent to the Idea itself as the figures 
which they assume are to the clouds, the form of its eddies and 
foam-flakes to the brook, or its trees and flowers to the ice. 

To him who has thoroughly grasped this, and can distinguish 
between the will and the Idea, and between the Idea and its 
manifestation, the events of the world will have significance 
only so far as they are the letters out of which we may read the 
Idea of man, but not in and for themselves. He will not believe 
with the vulgar that time may produce something actually new 
and significant; that through it, or in it, something absolutely 
real may attain to existence, or indeed that it itself as a whole 
has beginning and end, plan and development, and in some way 
has for its final aim the highest perfection (according to their 
conception) of the last generation of man, whose life is a brief 
thirty years. Therefore he will just as little, with Homer, people 
a whole Olympus with gods to guide the events of time, as, with 
Ossian, he will take the forms of the clouds for individual 
beings; for, as we have said, both have just as much meaning 
as regards the Idea which appears in them. In the manifold 
forms of human life and in the unceasing change of events, 
he will regard the Idea only as the abiding and essential, in 
which the will to live has its fullest objectivity, and which shows 
its different sides in the capacities, the passions, the errors and 
the excellences of the human race; in self-interest, hatred, love, 
fear, boldness, frivolity, stupidity, slyness, wit, genius, and so 
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forth, all of which crowding together and combining in thou¬ 
sands of forms (individuals), continually create the history of 
the great and the little world, in which it is all the same whether 
they are set in motion by nuts or by crowns. Filially, he will 
find that in the world it is the same as in the dramas of Gozzi, 
in all of which the same persons appear, with like intention, 
and with a like fate; the motives and incidents are certainly dif¬ 
ferent in each piece, but the spirit of the incidents is the same; 
the actors in one piece know nothing of the incidents of another, 
although they performed in it themselves; therefore, after all 
experience of former pieces, Pantaloon has become no more 
agile or generous, Tartaglia no more conscientious, Brighella no 
more courageous, and Columbine no more modest. 

Suppose we were allowed for once a clearer glance into the 
kingdom of the possible, and over the whole chain of causes and 
effects; if the earth-spirit appeared and showed us in a picture 
all the greatest men, enlighteners of the world, and heroes, that 
chance destroyed before they were ripe for their work; then 
the great events that would have changed the history of the 
world and brought in periods of the highest culture and en¬ 
lightenment, but which the blindest chance, the most insignifi¬ 
cant accident, hindered at the outset; lastly, the splendid 
powers of great men, that would have enriched whole ages 
of the world, but which, either misled by error or passion, or 
compelled by necessity, they squandered uselessly on unworthy 
or unfruitful objects, or even wasted in play. If we saw all 
this, we would shudder and lament at the thought of the lost 
treasures of whole periods of the world. But the earth-spirit 
would smile and say, “The source from which the individuals 
and their powers proceed is inexhaustible and unending as time 
and space; for, like these forms of all phenomena, they also 
are only phenomena, visibility of the will. No finite measure 
can exhaust that infinite source; therefore an undiminished eter¬ 
nity is always open for the return of any event or work that 
was nipped in the bud. In this world of phenomena true loss 
is just as little possible as true gain. The will alone is; it is the 
thing-in-itself, and the source of all these phenomena. . . . 
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IV. The Vanity and Suffering of Life 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from H. & K., Yol. Ill, pp. 382-3^. 

When the individual will awakens to consciousness out of the night 
of unconsciousness it finds itself pregnant with infinite cravings. “The 
present is always insufficient; but the future is uncertain, and the 
past irrevocable.” Our will turns away from life with disgust at its 
perpetual alternation between ennui or boredom and craving. This 
is due to Time, the objective element of which is nothingness. Because 
this part of his philosophy has been most criticised, Schopenhauer 
offers what he regards as irrefutable proof that the will in the form 
of conscious individuality is wholly evil. One proof is that “only 
pain and want can be felt positively,” “well-being is merely negative.” 
Facts are enumerated to substantiate this. Scott, Voltaire, Petrarch 
and Byron are quoted to prove that “our life is a false nature.” 


Awakened to life out of the night of unconsciousness, the will 
finds itself an individual, in an endless and boundless world, 
among innumerable individuals, all striving, suffering, erring; 
and as if through a troubled dream it hurries back to its old 
unconsciousness. Yet till then its desires are limitless, its claims 
inexhaustible, and every satisfied desire gives rise to a new one. 
No possible satisfaction in the world could suffice to still its 
longings, set a goal to its infinite cravings, and fill the bottom¬ 
less abyss of its heart. Then let one consider what as a rule 
are the satisfactions of any kind that a man obtains. For the 
most part nothing more than the bare maintenance of this 
existence itself, extorted day by day with unceasing trouble and 
constant care in the conflict with want, and with death in pros¬ 
pect. Everything in life shows that earthly happiness is des¬ 
tined to be frustrated or recognised as an illusion. The grounds 
of this lie deep in the nature of things. Accordingly the life 
of most men is troubled and short. Those who are compara¬ 
tively happy are so, for the most part, only apparently, or else, 
like men of long life, they are the rare exceptions, a possibility 
of which there had to be,—as decoy-birds. Life presents itself 
as a continual deception in small things as in great. If it has 
promised, it does not keep its word, unless to show how little 
worth desiring were the things desired: thus we are deluded 
now by hope, now by what was hoped for. If it has given, it 
did so in order to take. The enchantment of distance shows us 
paradises which vanish like optical illusions when we have 
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allowed ourselves to be mocked by them. Happiness accord¬ 
ingly always lies in the future, or else in the past, and the pres¬ 
ent may be compared to a small dark cloud which the wind 
drives over the sunny plain: before and behind it all is bright, 
only it itself 7 always casts a shadow. The present is therefore 
always insufficient; but the future is uncertain, and the past 
irrevocable. Life with its hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, little, 
greater, and great misfortunes, with its deluded hopes and its 
accidents destroying all our calculations, bears so distinctly the 
impression of something with which we must become disgusted, 
that it is hard to conceive how one has been able to mistake 
this and allow oneself to be persuaded that life is there in order 
to be thankfully enjoyed, and that man exists in order to be 
happy. Rather that continual illusion and disillusion, and also 
the nature of life throughout, presents itself to us as intended 
and calculated to awaken the conviction that nothing at all is 
worth our striving, our efforts and struggles, that all good 
things are vanity, the world in all its ends bankrupt, and life 
a business which does not cover its expenses;—so that our will 
may turn away from it. [Compare chapters XI and XII of 
Vol. II of Parerga and Paralipomena.] 

The way in which this vanity of all objects of the will makes 
itself known and comprehensible to the intellect which is rooted 
in the individual, is primarily time. It is the form by means 
of which that vanity of things appears as their perishableness; 
for on account of this all our pleasures and joys disappear in 
our hands, and we afterwards ask astonished where they have 
remained. That nothingness itself is therefore the only objective 
element in time, i.e ., that which corresponds to it in the inner 
nature of things, thus that of which it is the expression. Just 
on this account time is the a priori necessary form of all our 
perceptions; in it everything must present itself, even we our¬ 
selves. Accordingly, first of all, our life is like a payment which 
one receives in nothing but copper pence, and yet must then 
give a discharge for: the copper pence are the days; the dis¬ 
charge is death. For at last time makes known the judgment 
of nature concerning the work of all the beings which appear 
in it, in that it destroys them:— 

“And rightly so, for all that arises 

Is worthy only of being destroyed. 

Hence were it better that nothing arose.” 
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Thus old age and death, to which every life necessarily hurries 
on, are the sentence of condemnation on the will to live, coming 
from the hands of nature itself, and which declares that this 
will is an effort which frustrates itself. “What thou hast 
wished,” it says, “end thus: desire something better.” Hence 
the instruction which his life affords to every one consists, as a 
whole, in this, that the objects of his desires continually delude, 
waver, and fall, and accordingly bring more misery than joy, 
till at last the whole foundation upon which they all stand gives 
way, in that his life itself is destroyed and so he receives the 
last proof that all his striving and wishes were a perversity, a 
false path:— 

“Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to death, and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong.” 

We shall, however, enter into the details of the matter, for 
it is in these views that I have met with most contradiction. 
First of all, I have to confirm by the following remarks the 
proof given in the text of the negative nature of all satisfaction, 
thus of all pleasure and all happiness, in opposition to the posi¬ 
tive nature of pain. 

We feel pain, but not painlessness; we feel care, but not the 
absence of care; fear, but not security. We feel the wish as 
we feel hunger and thirst; but as soon as it has been fulfilled, 
it is like the mouthful that has been taken, which ceases to exist 
for our feeling the moment it is swallowed. Pleasures and 
joys we miss painfully whenever they are wanting; but pains, 
even when they cease after having long been present, are not 
directly missed, but at the most are intentionally thought of by 
means of reflection. For only pain and want can be felt posi¬ 
tively, and therefore announce themselves; well-being, on the 
other hand, is merely negative. Therefore we do not become 
conscious of the three greatest blessings of life, health, youth, 
and freedom, so long as we possess them, but only after we have 
lost them; for they also are negations. We only observe that 
days of our life were happy after they have given place to un¬ 
happy ones. In proportion as pleasures increase, the suscepti¬ 
bility for them decreases: what is customary is no longer felt 
as a pleasure. Just in this way, however, is the susceptibility 
for suffering increased, for the loss of what we are accustomed 
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to is painfully felt. Thus the measure of what is necessary 
increases through possession, and thereby the capacity for feel¬ 
ing pain. The hours pass the quicker the more agreeably they 
are spent, and the slower the more painfully they are spent; 
because pain, not pleasure, is the positive, the presence of which 
makes itself felt. In the same way we become conscious of 
time when we are bored, not when we are diverted. Both these 
cases prove that our existence is most happy when we perceive 
it least, from which it follows that it would be better not to 
have it. Great and lively joy can only be conceived as the 
consequence of great misery, which has preceded it; for noth¬ 
ing can be added to a state of permanent satisfaction but some 
amusement, or the satisfaction of vanity. Hence all poets are 
obliged to bring their heroes into anxious and painful situa¬ 
tions, so that they may be able to free them from them. Dramas 
and Epics accordingly always describe only fighting, suffering, 
tormented men; and every romance is a raree-show in which we 
observe the spasms and convulsions of the agonised human 
heart. Walter Scott has naively expressed this aesthetic neces¬ 
sity in the conclusion to his novel, “Old Mortality.” Voltaire, 
who was so highly favoured both by nature and fortune, says, in 
entire agreement with the truth proved by me: “Le bonlieur 
n y est qu’un reve, et la douleur est reelle.” And he adds: “11 
y a quatre-vingts ans que je Veprouve. Je n’y sais autre chose 
que me resigner, et me dire que les mouches sont nees poxir etre 
mangees par les araignees, et les hommes pour etre devores par 
les chagrins.” 

Before so confidently affirming that life is a blessing worth 
desiring or giving thanks for, let one compare calmly the sum 
of the possible pleasures which a man can enjoy in his life with 
the sum of the possible sorrows which may come to him in 
his life. I believe the balance will not be hard to strike. At 
bottom, however, it is quite superfluous to dispute whether there 
is more good or evil in the world: for the mere existence of evil 
decides the matter. For the evil can never be annulled, and 
consequently can never be balanced by the good which may 
exist along with it or after it. 

“Mille placer’ non vagliono un tormento.” —Petr. 

(A thousand pleasures are not worth one torment.) 

For that a thousand had lived in happiness and pleasure would 
never do away with the anguish and death-agony of a single 
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one; and just as little does my present well-being undo my 
past suffering. If, therefore, the evils in the world were a 
hundred times less than is the case, yet their mere existence 
would be sufficient to establish a truth which may be expressed 
in different ways, though always somewhat indirectly, the truth 
that we have not to rejoice but rather to mourn at the existence 
of the world;—that its non-existence would be preferable to its 
existence;—that it is something which at bottom ought not to 
be, &c., &c. Very beautiful is Byron’s expression of this truth:— 

“Our life is a false nature ,—’tis not in 
The harmony of things, this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless Upas, this all-blasting tree 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies, which rain their plagues on men like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see— 

And worse, the woes we see not—which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new.” 


V. The Denial of the Will 
Introduction and, Analysis 

This selection is from H. & K., Yol. Ill, pp. 420-421 and 422-428. 

Schopenhauer argues against the ancient philosophers who held that 
virtue suffices to make life happy regardless of its pains. They assumed 
that suffering is just, else they could not have believed that virtue 
suffices. The truth is that existence is an evil, to return from which 
is salvation. All great religions teach this in their doctrine of self- 
renunciation. All of the virtues are to be interpreted in terms of 
self-renunciation. Schopenhauer shows how justice and benevolence 
can be so interpreted. He appeals to Buddhism, Brahmanism and 
Christianity in support of this interpretation of the virtues. Death 
is nature’s final answer to the question: “Wilt thou escape from me?” 

Man has his existence and being either with his will, i.e., his 
consent, or without this; in the latter case an existence so em¬ 
bittered by manifold and insupportable sufferings would be 
a flagrant injustice. The ancients, especially the Stoics, also the 
Peripatetics and Academics, strove in vain to prove that virtue 
sufficed to make life happy. Experience cried out loudly against 
it. What really lay at the foundation .of the efforts of these 
philosophers, although they were not distinctly conscious of it, 
was the assumed justice of the thing; whoever was without guilt 
ought to be free from suffering, thus happy. But the serious 
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and profound solution of the problem lies in the Christian doc¬ 
trine that works do not justify. Accordingly a man, even if 
he has practised all justice and benevolence, consequently 
the a yaQov honest urn, is yet not, as Cicero imagines, culpa 
omni carens ( Tuscv. i.) ; but el delito mayor del liombre es 
liaber nacido (the greatest guilt of man is that he was born), 
as Calderon, illuminated by Christianity, has expressed it with 
far profounder knowledge than these wise men. Therefore that 
man comes into the world already tainted with guilt can ap¬ 
pear absurd only to him who regards him as just then having 
arisen out of nothing and as the work of another. In conse¬ 
quence of this guilt, then, which must therefore have pro¬ 
ceeded from his will, man remains rightly exposed to physical 
and mental suffering, even if he has practised all those virtues, 
thus is not happy. . . . 

But to speak without myth: so long as our will is the same, 
our world can be no other than it is. It is true all wish to be 
delivered from the state of suffering and death; they would 
like, as it is expressed, to attain to eternal blessedness, to enter 
the kingdom of heaven, only not upon their own feet; they 
would like to be carried there by the course of nature. That, 
however, is impossible. Therefore nature will never let us fall 
and become nothing; but yet it can lead us nowhere but always 
again into nature. Yet how questionable a thing it is to exist 
as a part of nature every one experiences in his own life and 
death. Accordingly existence is certainly to be regarded as an 
erring, to return from which is salvation: it also bears this 
character throughout. It is therefore conceived in this man¬ 
ner by the ancient Samana religions, and also, although indi¬ 
rectly, by real and original Christianity. Even Judaism itself 
contains at least in the fall (this is its redeeming feature) the 
germ of such a view. Only Greek paganism and Islamism are 
entirely optimistic: therefore in the former the opposite ten¬ 
dency had to find expression at least in tragedy; but in Islam¬ 
ism, which is the worst, as it is the most modern, of all re¬ 
ligions, it appeared as Sufism, that very beautiful phenomenon, 
which is completely of Indian spirit and origin, and has now 
continued for upwards of a thousand years. Nothing can, in 
fact, be given as the end of our existence but the knowledge that 
we had better not be. This, however, is the most important of 
all truths, which must therefore be expressed, however great 
the contrast in which it stands with the European manner of 
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thought of the present day. On the other hand, in the whole 
of non-Mohammedan Asia it is the most universally recognised 
fundamental truth, to-day as much as three thousand years 
ago. 

If now we consider the will to live as a whole and objectively, 
we have, in accordance with what has been said, to think of it 
as involved in an illusion, to escape from which, thus to deny 
its whole existing endeavour, is what all religions denote by 
self-renunciation, abnegatio sui ipsius; for the true self is the 
will to live. The moral virtues, thus justice and benevolence, 
since if they are pure they spring, as I have shown, from the 
fact that the will to live, seeing through the principium indi¬ 
viduations, recognises itself in all its manifestations, are ac¬ 
cordingly primarily a sign, a symptom, that the self-manifesting 
will is no longer firmly held in that illusion, but the disillusion 
already begins to take place; so that one might metaphorically 
say it already flaps its wings to fly away from it. Conversely, 
injustice, wickedness, cruelty are signs of the opposite, thus of 
the deep entanglement in that illusion. Secondly, however, these 
virtues are a means of advancing self-renunciation, and accord¬ 
ingly the denial of the will to live. For true integrity, inviolable 
justice, this first and most important of cardinal virtues is so 
hard a task that whoever professes it unconditionally and from 
the bottom of his heart has to make sacrifices that soon deprive 
life of the sweetness which is demanded to make it enjoyable, 
and thereby turn away the will from it, thus lead to resignation. 
Yet just what makes integrity honourable is the sacrifices which 
it costs; in trifles it is not admired. Its nature really consists 
in this, that the just man does not throw upon others, by craft 
or force, the burdens and sorrows which life brings with it, as 
the unjust man does, but bears himself what falls to his lot; 
and thus he has to bear the full burden of the evil imposed upon 
human life, undiminished. Justice thereby becomes a means of 
advancing the denial of the will to live, for want and suffering, 
those true conditions of human life, are its consequence, and 
these lead to resignation. Still more quickly does the virtue of 
benevolence, caritas, which goes further, lead to the same result; 
for on account of it one takes over even the sufferings which 
originally fell to the lot of others, therefore appropriated to 
oneself a larger share of these than in the course. of things 
would come to the particular individual. He who is inspired 
with this virtue has recognised his own being in all others. And 
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thereby he identifies his own lot with that of humanity in gen¬ 
eral; but this is a hard lot, that of care, suffering, and death. 
Wlioeyer, then, by renouncing every accidental advantage, de¬ 
sires for himself no other lot than that of humanity in general 
cannot desire even this long. The clinging to life and its pleas* 
ures must now soon yield, and give place to a universal renuncia¬ 
tion ; consequently the denial of the will will take place. Since 
now, in accordance with this, poverty, privation, and special 
sufferings of many kinds are introduced simply by the perfect 
exercise of the moral virtues, asceticism in the narrowest sense, 
thus the surrender of all possessions, the intentional seeking 
out of what is disagreeable and repulsive, self-mortification, 
fasts, the hair shirt, and the scourge—all this is rejected by 
many, and perhaps rightly, as superfluous. Justice itself is the 
hair shirt that constantly harasses its owner and the charity that 
gives away what is needed, provides constant fasts. 1 Just on this 
account Buddhism is free from all strict and excessive asceticism, 
which plays a large part in Brahmanism, thus from intentional 
self-mortification. It rests satisfied with the celibacy, voluntary 
poverty, humility, and obedience of the monks, with abstention 
from animal food, as also from all worldliness. Since, further, 
the goal to which the moral virtues lead is that which is here 
pointed out, the Vedanta philosophy 2 rightly says that after 
the entrance of true knowledge, with entire resignation in its 
train, thus the new birth, then the morality or immorality of 
the past life is a matter of indifference, and used here also the 
saying so often quoted by the Brahmans: “Finditur nodus 
cordis, dissolvuntur omnes ditbit at tones, ejusque opera evanes- 
cunt, viso supreme illo” ( Saneara , sloca 32). Now, however 
objectionable this view may be to many, to whom a reward 
in heaven or a punishment in hell is a much more satisfactory 
explanation of the ethical significance of human action, just as 
the good Windischmann rejects that doctrine, while he expounds 
it, yet whoever is able to go to the bottom of the matter will 

1 If, on the contrary, asceticism is admitted, the list of the ultimate 
motives of human action, given in my prize essay on the foundation of 
morals, namely: (1) our own good, (2) the ill of others, and (3) the good 
of others, must be supplemented by a fourth, our own ill; which I merely 
mention here in passing in the interests of systematic consistency. In the 
essay referred to this fourth motive had to be passed over in silence, for 
the question asked was stated in the spirit of the philosophical ethics pre¬ 
vailing in Protestant Europe. 

2 Of. F. H. H. Windischmann ’s Saneara, sive de theologumenis Vedanti - 
corum, pp. 116, 117, 121; and also Oupnekhat, vol. i, pp. 340, 356, 360. 
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find that in the end it agrees with that Christian doctrine espe¬ 
cially urged by Luther, that it is not works but only the faith 
which enters through the work of grace, that saves us, and that 
therefore we can never be justified by our deeds, but can only 
obtain the forgiveness of our sins through the merits of the 
Mediator. It is indeed easy to see that without such assump¬ 
tions Christianity would have to teach infinite punishment for 
all, and Brahmanism endless re-births for all, thus no salvation 
would be reached by either. The sinful works and their conse¬ 
quences must be annulled and annihilated, whether by extrane¬ 
ous pardon or by the entrance of a better knowledge; otherwise 
the world could hope for no salvation; afterwards, however, 
they become a matter of indifference. This is also the ixeravoia 
kcll a<pevLs a/jcapTicov the announcement of which the risen Christ 
exclusively imposes upon His Apostles as the sum of their mis¬ 
sion (Luke xxiv. 47). The moral virtues are really not the 
ultimate end, but only a step towards it. This step is signified 
in the Christian myth by the eating of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, with which moral responsibility enters, to¬ 
gether with original sin. The latter itself is in truth the asser¬ 
tion of the will to live: the denial of the will to live, in conse¬ 
quence of the appearance of a better knowledge, is, on the other 
hand, salvation. Between these two, then, lies the sphere of 
morality; it accompanies man as a light upon his path from 
the assertion to the denial of the will, or, mythically, from 
original sin to salvation through faith in the mediation of the 
incarnate God (Avatar) ; or, according to the teaching of the 
Yedas, through all re-births, which are the consequence of the 
works in each case, until right knowledge appears, and with it 
salvation (final emancipation), Mokscha, i.e., reunion with 
Brahma. The Buddhists, however, with perfect honesty, only 
indicate the matter negatively, by Nirvana, which is the nega¬ 
tion of this world, or of Sansara. If Nirvana is defined as noth¬ 
ing, this only means that the Sansara contains no single element 
which could assist the definition or construction of Nirvana, 
elust on this account the Jainas, who differ from the Buddhists 
only in name, call the Brahmans who believe in the Yedas Sab- 
dapramans, a nickname which is meant to signify that they 
believe upon hearsay what cannot be known or proved (“ Asiat. 
Researches,” vol. vi., p. 474). 

When certain ancient philosophers, such as Orpheus, the 
Pythagoreans, and Plato ( e . g., in the “Phaedo,” pp. 151, 183 
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seq., Bip.; and see Clem. Alex, strom., iii. p. 400 seq .), just like 
the Apostle Paul, lament the union of soul and body, and desire 
to be freed from it, we understand the real and true meaning of 
this complaint, since we have recognised, in the second book, 
that the body is the will itself, objectively perceived as a phe¬ 
nomenon in space. 

In the hour of death it is decided whether the man returns 
into the womb of nature or belongs no more to nature at all, 
but-: for this opposite we lack image, con¬ 

ception, and word, just because these are all taken from the 
objectification of the will, therefore belong to this, and conse¬ 
quently can in no way express the absolute opposite of it, which 
accordingly remains for us a mere negation. However, the 
death of the individual is in each case the unweariedly repeated 
question of nature to the will to live, ‘ ‘ Hast thou enough ? Wilt 
thou escape from me?” In order that it may occur often 
enough, the individual life is so short. In this spirit are con¬ 
ceived the ceremonies, prayers, and exhortations of the Brah¬ 
mans at the time of death, as we find them preserved in the 
Upanishad in several places; and so also are the Christian 
provisions for the suitable employment of the hour of death 
by means of exhortation, confession, communion, and extreme 
unction: hence also the Christian prayers for deliverance from 
sudden death. That at the present day it is just this that many 
desire only proves that they no longer stand at the Christian 
point of view, which is that of the denial of the will to live, but 
at that of its assertion, which is the heathen point of view. . . . 

VI. The Inner Nature oe Art 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from II. & K., vol. Ill, pp. 176-181. 

The fine arts seek a solution of the problem of existence by showing 
us life as it really is, with all the mists of subjective and" objective 
contingencies cleared away. Schopenhauer contrasts art with phi¬ 
losophy. Art works chiefly through perception and fancy whereas 
philosophy works through conceptions and the understanding. Unless 
art arouses the imagination it is ineffective. Art perfectly satisfies 
only when it leaves something we cannot understand. To try to reduce 
a work of art to abstract truth is absurd. The work of art which is 
“the work of the ecstasy of the moment, 1 ” and which contains no 
admixture of intention and reflection is the most perfect. Such works 
of art are the creations of genius using “the powers of knowledge 
beyond the measure which is required for the service of the will.” 
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Not merely philosophy but also the fine arts work at bottom 
towards the solution of the problem of existence. For in every 
mind that once gives itself up to the purely objective contem¬ 
plation of nature a desire has been excited, however concealed 
and unconscious it may be, to comprehend the true nature of 
things, of life and existence. For this alone has interest for 
the intellect as such, i.e., for the pure subject of knowledge 
which has become free from the aims of the will; as for the 
subject which knows as a mere individual the aims of the will 
alone have interest. On this account the result of the purely 
objective apprehension of things is an expression more of the 
nature of life and existence, more an answer to the question, 
“What is life?” Every genuine and successful work of art 
answers this question in its own way with perfect correctness. 
But all the arts speak only the naive and childish language 
of perception, not the abstract and serious language of reflec¬ 
tion; their answer is therefore a fleeting image: not perma¬ 
nent and general knowledge. Thus for perception every work 
of art answers that question, every painting, every statue, every 
poem, every scene upon the stage: music also answers it; and 
indeed more profoundly than all the rest, for in its language, 
which is understood with absolute directness, but which is yet 
untranslatable into that of the reason, the inner nature of all 
life and existence expresses itself. Thus all the other arts hold 
up to the questioner a perceptible image, and say, “Look here, 
this is life.” Their answer, however correct it may be, will yet 
always afford merely a temporary, not a complete and final, 
satisfaction. For they always give merely a fragment, an ex¬ 
ample instead of the rule, not the whole, which can only be given 
in the universality of the conception. For this, therefore, thus 
for reflection and in the abstract, to give an answer which just 
on that account shall be permanent and suffice for always, is the 
task of philosophy. However, we see here upon what the .rela¬ 
tionship of philosophy to the fine arts rests, and can conclude 
from that to what extent the capacity of both, although in its 
direction and in secondary matters very different, is yet in its 
root the same. 

Every work of art accordingly really aims at showing us life 
and things as they are in truth, but cannot be directly discerned 
by every one through the mist of objective and subjective con¬ 
tingencies. Art takes away this mist. 

The works of the poets, sculptors, and representative artists 
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in general contain an unacknowledged treasure of profound wis¬ 
dom; just because out of them the wisdom of the nature of 
things itself speaks, whose utterances they merely interpret by 
illustrations and purer repetitions. On this account, however, 
every one who reads the poem or looks at the picture must cer¬ 
tainly contribute out of his own means to bring that wisdom 
to light; accordingly he comprehends only so much of it as his 
capacity and culture admit of; as in the deep sea each sailor 
only lets down the lead as far as the length of the line will 
allow. Before a picture, as before a prince, every one must 
stand, waiting to see whether and what it will speak to him; 
and, as in the ease of a prince, so here he must not himself ad¬ 
dress it, for then he would only hear himself. It follows from 
all this that in the works of the representative arts all truth is 
certainly contained, yet only virtnaliter or implicite; philoso¬ 
phy, on the other hand, endeavours to supply the same truth 
actualiter and explicate, and therefore, in this sense, is related 
to art as wine to grapes. What it promises to supply would be, 
as it were, an already realised and clear gain, a firm and abiding 
possession; while that which proceeds from the achievements 
and works of art is one which has constantly to be reproduced 
anew. Therefore, however, it makes demands, not only upon 
those who produce its works, but also upon those who are to 
enjoy them which are discouraging and hard to comply with. 
Therefore its public remains small, while that of art is large. 

The co-operation of the beholder, which is referred to above, 
as demanded for the enjoyment of a work of art, depends partly- 
upon the fact that every work of art can only produce its effect 
through the medium of the fancy; therefore it must excite this, 
and can never allow it to be left out of the play and remain 
inactive. This is a condition of the aesthetic effect, and there¬ 
fore a fundamental law of all fine arts. But it follows from 
this that, through the work of art, everything must not be di¬ 
rectly given to the senses, but rather only so much as is de¬ 
manded to lead the fancy on to the right path; something, and 
indeed the ultimate thing, must always be left over for the fancy 
to do. Even the author must always leave something over for 
the reader to think; for Voltaire has very rightly said, “Le 
secret cVetre ennuyeux, c’est cle tout dire.” But besides this, 
in art the best of all is too spiritual to be given directly to the 
senses; it must be born in the imagination of the beholder, al¬ 
though begotten by the work of art. It depends upon this that 
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the sketches of great masters often effect more than their fin¬ 
ished pictures; although another advantage certainly contrib utes 
to this, namely, that they are completed offhand in the moment 
of conception; while the perfected painting is only produced 
through continued effort, by means of skilful deliberation and 
persistent intention, for the inspiration cannot last till it is com¬ 
pleted. From the fundamental aesthetical law we are speaking 
of, it is further to be explained why wax figures never produce 
an aesthetic effect, and therefore are not properly works of fine 
art, although it is just in them that the imitation of nature is 
able to reach its highest grade. For they leave nothing for the 
imagination to do. Sculpture gives merely the form without the 
colour; painting gives the colour, but the mere appearance of 
the form; thus both appeal to the imagination of the beholder. 
The wax figure, on tlie‘ other hand, gives all, form and colour 
at once; whence arises the appearance of reality, and the imagi¬ 
nation is left out of account. Poetry, on the contrary, appeals 
indeed to the imagination alone, which it sets in action by means 
of mere words. 

An arbitrary playing with the means of art without a proper 
knowledge of the end is, in every art, the fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of the dabbler. Such a man shows himself in the 
pillars that support nothing, aimless volutes, juttings and pro¬ 
jections of bad architecture, in the meaningless runs and figures, 
together with the aimless noise of bad music, in the jingling of 
the rhymes of senseless poetry, &c. 

It follows from the preceding chapter, and from my whole 
view of art, that its aim is the facilitating of the knowledge of 
the Ideas of the.wo rid (in the Platonic sense, the only one which 
I recognise for the word Idea). The Ideas, however, are essen¬ 
tially something perceptible, which, therefore, in its fuller de¬ 
terminations, is inexhaustible. The communication of such an 
Idea can therefore only take place on the path of perception, 
which is that of art. Whoever, therefore, is filled with the com¬ 
prehension of an Idea is justified if he chooses art as the medium 
of its communication. The mere conception, on the other hand, 
is something completely determinable, therefore exhaustible, and 
distinctly thought, the whole content of which can be coldly aud 
dryly expressed in words. Now to desire to communicate such 
a conception by means of a work of art is a very useless circum¬ 
locution, indeed belongs to that playing with the means of art 
without knowledge of its end which has just been condemned. 
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Therefore a work of art which lias proceeded from mere distinct 
conceptions is always ungenuine. If now, in considering a work 
of plastic art, or in reading a poem, or in hearing a piece of 
music (which aims at describing something definite), we see, 
through all the rich materials of art, the distinct, limited, cold, 
dry conception shine out, and at last come to the front, the con¬ 
ception which was the kernel of this work, the whole notion of 
which consequently consisted in the distinct thinking of it, and 
accordingly is absolutely exhausted by its communication, we 
feel disgusted and indignant, for we see ourselves deceived and 
cheated out of our interest and attention. We are only per¬ 
fectly satisfied by the impression of a work of art when it leaves 
something which, with all our thinking about it, we cannot bring 
down to the distinctness of conception. The mark of that hybrid 
origin from mere conceptions is that the author of a work of 
art could, before he set about it, give in distinct words what he 
intended to present; for then it would have been possible to 
attain his whole end through these words. Therefore it is an 
undertaking as unworthy as it is absurd if, as has often been 
tried at the present day, one seeks to reduce a poem of Shak- 
speare’s or Goethe’s to the abstract truth which it was its aim 
to communicate. Certainly the artist ought to think in the 
arranging of his work; but only that thought which was per¬ 
ceived before it was thought has afterwards, in its communica¬ 
tion, the power of animating or rousing, and thereby becomes 
imperishable. We shall not refrain from observing here that 
certainly the work which is done at a stroke, like the sketches 
of painters already referred to, the work which is completed in 
the inspiration of its first conception, and as, it were uncon¬ 
sciously dashed off, like the melody which comes entirely without 
reflection, and quite as if by inspiration, and finally, also the 
lyrical poem proper, the mere song, in which the deeply felt 
mood of the present, and the impression of the surroundings, 
as if involuntarily, pours itself forth in words, whose metre and 
rhyme come about of their own accord—that all these, I say, 
have the great advantage of being purely the work of the ecstasy 
of the moment, the inspiration, the free movement of genius, 
without any admixture of intention and reflection; hence they 
are through and through delightful and enjoyable, without shell 
and kernel, and their effect is much more inevitable than that of 
the greatest works of art, of slower and more deliberate execu¬ 
tion. In all the latter, thus in great historical paintings, in long 
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epic poems, great operas, &c., reflection, intention, and deliberate 
selection lias had an important part; understanding, technical 
skill, and routine must here fill up the gaps which the concep¬ 
tion and inspiration of genius has left, and must mix with these 
all kinds of necessary supplementary work as cement of the only 
really genuinely brilliant parts. This explains why all such 
works, only excepting the perfect masterpieces of the very great¬ 
est masters (as, for example, “Hamlet,’’ “Faust,” the opera of 
“Don Juan”), inevitably contain an admixture of something 
insipid and wearisome, which in some measure hinders the en¬ 
joyment of them. Proofs of this are the “Messiah,” “ Gerusa- 
lemnie liberata,” even “Paradise Lost” and the “iEneid”; and 
Horace already makes the bold remark, “ Quancloque dormitat 
bomis Homerus.” But that this is the case is the consequence 
of the limitation of human powers in general. 

The mother of the useful arts is necessity; that of the fine 
arts superfluity. As their father, the former have understand¬ 
ing; the latter genius, which is itself a kind of superfluity, that 
of the powers of knowledge beyond the measure which is re¬ 
quired for the service of the will. 


Suggestion's and Questions for Discussion 

1. What does Schopenhauer mean by “the world is my idea”? What 
other philosophers does he mention as advocating this theory? 

2. How does Schopenhauer interpret the human body in applying 
his principle “the world is my idea”? What do you think of 
this view? Compare it with Fichte above, p. 540. 

3. What is the deeper reality behind the phenomenal world of ideas? 
How do we discover this deeper reality? How is our body related 
to it? 

4. Give the chief characteristics of the World Will. Contrast 
Schopenhauer with Fichte and with Hegel on tills doctrine. 

5. What are the different objectifications of the World Will? Briefly 
characterize, and give an illustration of each. 

6. Give your own reaction to what Schopenhauer says the earth- 
spirit might speak on p. 664. 

7. What is the real basis of Schopenhauer’s pessimism? Do you 
agree with his theory of the vanity of human life? Why or 
why not? 

8. By what methods can one deny the will to live? Would suicide 
be a way out? If so, do you think Schopenhauer would recom¬ 
mend suicide? Give a reason for your answer. 

9. Compare and contrast Schopenhauer’s theory of art with that 
of Schelling above, pp. 571 ff. Which view do you like best 
and why? 


CHAPTER XXYI 


EDUARD YON HARTMANN 

I. The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time 
(Translated from the German by Thomas Davidson) 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection was written by Yon Hartmann in 1869 for the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by W. T. Harris. It was 
translated for the editor by Thomas Davidson, and appeared in 
Yol. Ill, pp. 371-375 of the Journal . 

Von Hartmann holds that idealism and realism are undifferentiated 
in Spinoza and Leibniz. British empiricism and French materialism 
developed realism, whereas German philosophy developed idealism 
through three stages: (i) subjective, (ii) objective, and (iii) absolute 
idealism, represented by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel respectively, 
but all based upon the Kantian philosophy. Schopenhauer reacted 
against this idealism toward realism. In his later years Schelling also 
turned toward realism, uniting Hegel’s logical idea and Schopenhauer’s 
world will. Herbart repudiated this monistic vieAvpoint and developed 
a pluralistic realism. What is needed is a new philosophy which will 
give to the individual the recognition he deserves and gets in Herbart’s 
philosophy, but which will also reconcile Schopenhauer and Hegel 
somewhat as Schelling attempted to do in his later work. Yon Hart¬ 
mann thinks that this can only be done by rejecting the dialectical 
method of Hegel and the deductive method of Aristotle in favor of 
the inductive method of modern science. By rooting philosophy in 
natural science and history it may regain the respect of educated 
people. 

In Spinoza’s monism, and Leibnitz’s Monadology, idealism 
and realism are still undifferentiated; they ha/ve not yet been 
separated or recognized in their antithesis by the consciousness. 
If the Anglo-French philosophy isolated and developed realism, 
the side of idealism fell mainly into the hands of German phi¬ 
losophy. However, in order to raise idealism, which lies much 
farther from the common understanding than realism, to a 
complete system, three steps were necessary, (1) subjective 
idealism, (2) objective idealism, (3) absolute idealism. After 
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Kant had laid the critical basis of idealism, Fichte developed 
upon it the system of subjective idealism; Schelling not only 
supplemented this by the objective idealism of the Nature-phi¬ 
losophy, but he distinctly affirmed that the two were mere sides 
of the one full and complete (absolute) idealism, or of the sys¬ 
tem of pure reason (Panlogism), which latter Hegel worked out 
in all directions. When, however, the development had arrived 
at this point, the reaction in favor of the neglected Realism 
began at once to show itself in Schopenhauer (1818), after 
Schelling had already (in 1809) broken in principle with Panlo¬ 
gism. Schopenhauer ignored the, to him, unintelligible develop¬ 
ments since Fichte, and the necessary step which subjective 
idealism had taken in him, in that it showed that the Kantian 
“Thing-in-itself” or the Non-Ego could be nothing other than 
something posited by the Ego; and without repudiating the 
Kantian form of subjective idealism, which he even amalga¬ 
mated with French materialism, he set up the principle of all 
reality which had been entirely neglected by Hegel—namely, the 
Will—as the corner-stone of his system, declaring: “The thing- 
in-itself, the intelligible essence of the world, is will,” the only 
thing which according to Schelling is the ground of reality. 

Hereupon Schelling produced his famous Critique of Absolute 
Idealism, which refuted it, and set up in opposition to it a 
demand for a positive philosophy. He showed that absolute 
idealism can only say: If anything is, it must be in such a 
manner; but that it cannot say that anything is in such a man¬ 
ner; moreover, he united Hegel’s Logical Idea and Schopen¬ 
hauer’s Will as co-ordinate principles, and removed, once for all, 
the possibility of any relapse into subjective idealism by ex¬ 
posing the fundamental error of Kant’s Critique, which con¬ 
sists in this: that from the proved a priori nature of time and 
space as forms of subjective intuition, the unjustifiable conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that these cannot at the same time be a priori 
forms of existence. When space and time are restored to their 
rank as a priori forms of being, the transcendental reality of 
nature and history is again invested with its rights. 

In opposition to this entire development, which moves in 
the sphere of monism, Herbart comes forward with his pluralis¬ 
tic individualism, and in this sense stands related to the former 
as Leibnitz does to Spinoza. He rejects monism, because in all 
its forms, so far, it has been unable to render individuality con¬ 
ceivable, and the individual is shorn of his rights. So consid- 
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ered, he forms a complement to monism such as history demands 
and justifies. It must therefore be the task of any system of 
philosophy at the present time to imitate the later Schelling in 
uniting* in itself the principles of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and 
to assign to the individual, within the limits of monism, the place 
that belongs to him, as well as to explain individualization. 
Finally, it must be able organically to unite the pessimism which 
follows from a philosophy of blind will (Schopenhauer) with 
the optimism (Hegel) which results from a philosophy of the 
rational idea, without taking off the edge of the antithesis. 
Thus the metaphysical material for a system of philosophy at 
the present time is essentially prescribed by the historical de¬ 
velopment of philosophy; the only question remaining is: "What 
will its philosophical method have to be? 

We have to choose between the dialectic, the deductive, and 
the inductive methods. The dialectic method (according to 
Hegel) cancels in the first place the axiom of identity, accord¬ 
ing to which A must always be only A, and can never be not-A; 
and affirms that A is in a flux, and may be A and likewise not-A. 
On this principle all reliable standard for thinking disappears, 
inasmuch as the measure is no less in a flux than the thing to 
be measured; for example, by the flux of the middle term, the 
syllogism, which presupposes the identity of the middle term in 
the major and minor premises, is rendered impossible. Secondly, 
again, the dialectic lays down contradiction as something every¬ 
where and necessarily existing, as something that must be every¬ 
where and necessarily thought, and the identity of contradic¬ 
tions as the truth. With this cancelling of the principle of 
contradiction, all formal criteria of truth vanish, all possibility 
of a reductio ad absurdum , and indeed all possibility of dis¬ 
cussion vanishes. One part of the Hegelian school inconse- 
quently labors to avoid the cancelling of the principle of contra¬ 
diction, but by so doing renders the dialectic method incapable 
of life. Thirdly, dialectic progress is as little possible through 
the unity of opposites as the identity of contradictories; for, 
apart from the fact that all concepts do not by any means have 
contrary opposites (only such can be considered here), the 
uniting of two contrary opposites never gives anything else but 
the zero of the genus in question (e. g. a red and green ray of 
light, when united, produce a colorless light). Tlius the dia¬ 
lectic method cannot, under any circumstances, lead to new 
results; but at best, if it is rightly understood, to the critical 
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sifting of already existing views—the purpose for which Aris¬ 
totle uses it. As concerns the deductive method, again, every¬ 
thing (according to Aristotle) is deducible save the principles. 
These may be given in three ways: either by formal cer¬ 
tainty, in which case they are only of a formal kind, and from 
the merely formal it is impossible to arrive at any material 
content; or by mystic intuition—this, however, is something 
individual, and cannot therefore ever be a basis for objective 
science; or finally by the inductive method, in which case deduc¬ 
tion is superfluous, inasmuch as it would merely repeat that 
which was already reached by induction. It thus appears that 
the inductive method is the only one remaining which is capable 
of bringing to light material truths, and at the same time plac¬ 
ing them upon a scientific foundation. Besides, deduction 
recommends itself for other reasons to philosophy at the present 
time. It is to it that recent times owe their enormous progress 
in all branches of science, and it is it, therefore, that would be 
best calculated, as far as method is concerned, to bring philoso¬ 
phy into connection with the efforts of the present time. More¬ 
over, even in a material point of view, it affords the best oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing about an entire reconciliation between em¬ 
piricism and speculative philosophy, of spiritualizing and unify¬ 
ing the empirical sciences by means of speculation, and of en¬ 
riching philosophy, through the treasures of modern science, 
with an abundance of important and interesting material. The 
broader the empirical basis, the surer and richer will be the 
results of induction. As, at all times, philosophy has had its 
roots principally in what formed the main spiritual interests of 
the different periods, so, at the present time, it must have its 
roots mainly in natural science and history; then and only then 
has it a right to hope that it will regain that interest on the part 
of the educated public which it has lost. 

II. The Unconscious 

(Translated from the German by William Chatterton 
Coupland) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Eduard Yon Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, Yol. I, pp. 1-4 and 67-71, translated from the German 
hv William Chatterton Coupland, and published by Triibner & Co., 
London, 1884. 
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Quoting a passage from Kant’s Anthropology , Yon Hartmann 
insists upon the importance of unconscious ideas which Kant clearly 
recognized. We have “to fall back upon the existence of unconscious 
ideas as the cause of certain mental phenomena otherwise totally 
inexplicable.” At the same time this principle of the Unconscious 
will explain and reconcile the contradictions in previous systems of 
philosophy and it will also lead to a better type of metaphysics. The 
Unconscious is really what Spinoza called Substance, what Fichte 
called the Absolute Ego, what Schelling called the Absolute Subject- 
Object, what Plato and Hegel called the Absolute Idea and what 
Schopenhauer called the World-Will. 

What the Unconscious in us is can best be shown by a study of the 
behavior of certain animals after they have been decerebrated. Yon 
Hartmann gives examples of a hen, pigeons, rabbits, guinea-pigs and 
frogs to prove that “the subordinate nerve centers must also have a 
consciousness” as well as the higher consciousness correlated with the 
brain. This means that there exists in men an unconscious will.. 
That this cannot be identified with conscious will is obvious from the 
fact that no choice is involved in the behavior that is determined by 
that will connected with the subordinate nerve centers. Desire and 
impulse are not equivalent to unconscious will, for each is too specific 
and definite. Unconscious will is what stands behind the particular 
desires and impulses. 


“To have ideas , and yet not he conscious of them ,—there 
seems to be a contradiction in that; for how can we know that 
we have them, if we are not conscious of them? Nevertheless, 
we may become aware indirectly that we have an idea, although 
we be not directly cognisant of the same” (Kant, Anthropology , 
sec. 5, “Of the ideas which we have without being conscious of 
them”). These clear words of the great clear thinker of 
Konigsberg offer at once a starting-point for our investigation, 
and the field of inquiry itself. 

The sphere of Consciousness is like a vine-clad hill which has 
been so often ploughed up in all directions, that the thought of 
further labour has become almost loathsome to the public mind; 
for the looked-for treasure is never found, although rich and 
unexpected crops have sprung from well-worked soil. Mankind 
very naturally began its researches in Philosophy with the ex¬ 
amination of what was immediately given in Consciousness; 
may it not now be lured, by the charm of novelty and the hope 
of a great reward, to seek the golden treasure in the mountain’s 
depths, in the noble ores of its rocky beds, rather than on the 
surface of the fruitful earth? Undoubtedly auger and chisel 
and prolonged irksome labour will be needed before the golden 
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veins are reached, and then a tedious dressing of the ore ere the 
treasure be secured. Let him, however, who is not afraid of toil 
follow me. Is not indeed the supreme enjoyment to be found in 
labour itself? 

The conception ‘ 1 unconscious idea” is certainly somewdiat 
paradoxical to the naive understanding, but the contradiction 
contained therein is—as Kant says—only apparent. For if we 
can only be cognisant of the actual contents of consciousness 
—thus can have no knowledge of aught out of consciousness— 
by what right do we assert that that, whose existence is revealed 
in consciousness, could not also exist outside our consciousness? 
Truly in such a case we should be able to affirm neither existence 
nor non-existence, and accordingly would have to rest content 
with the assumption of non-existence, until in some other way 
we acquired the right to make a positive affirmation of existence. 
This has generally been the view adopted up to the present time. 
The more, however, Philosophy has abandoned the dogmatic as¬ 
sumption of immediate cognition through sense or understand¬ 
ing, and the more it has perceived the highly indirect cognis- 
ability of everything previously regarded as immediate content 
of Consciousness, the higher naturally has risen the value of in¬ 
direct proofs of existence. Accordingly, reflective minds have 
from time to time appeared, who have felt constrained to fall 
back upon the existence of unconscious ideas as the cause of 
certain mental phenomena otherwise totally inexplicable. . . . 

By means of this principle of the Unconscious the phenomena 
in question at once received their only possible explanation, an 
explanation which either has not been expressly stated before, 
or could not obtain recognition, for the simple reason that the 
principle itself can only be established through a comparison of 
all the relevant phenomena. Moreover, by the application of 
this as yet undeveloped principle, a prospect opens up of quite 
novel modes of treating matters hitherto supposed to be per¬ 
fectly well known. A number of the contrarieties and anti¬ 
monies of earlier creeds and systems are reconciled by the adop¬ 
tion of a higher point of view, embracing within its scope 
opposed aspects as incomplete truths. In a word, the principle 
is shown to be in the highest degree fruitful for special ques¬ 
tions. Far more important than this, however, is the way in 
which the principle of the Unconscious is imperceptibly ex¬ 
tended beyond the physical and psychical domains to achieve 
the solution of problems which, to adopt the common language. 
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would be said to belong to the province of metaphysics. These 
consequences flow so simply and naturally from the application 
of our principle to physical and psychological inquiries, that the 
transition to another department would not be remarked at all, 
if the subject-matter of those questions were not otherwise 
familiar to us. There is a general tendency of thought towards 
this single principle. In each succeeding chapter one piece more 
of the world crystallises, as it were, around this nucleus, until, 
expanded to all-unity, it embraces the Cosmos, and at last is 
suddenly revealed as that which has formed the core of all great 
philosophies, the Substance of Spinoza, the Absolute Ego of 
Fichte, Schelling’s Absolute Subject-Object, the Absolute Idea 
of Plato and Hegel, Schopenhauer’s Will, &c. 

I beg, therefore, no one to take offence at this notion of un¬ 
conscious representation if at first it have little positive signifi¬ 
cance. The positive content of the conception can only be grad¬ 
ually acquired in the course of the investigation. Let it at first 
suffice that an unknown cause of certain processes, outside of 
and yet not essentially foreign to Consciousness, is thereby signi¬ 
fied, receiving the name "idea,” because it has in common with 
what is known in Consciousness an ideal content, which itself 
has no reality, but can at the most resemble an external reality 
in the ideal image. The notion of unconscious will is clearer in 
itself, and appears less paradoxical. . . . 

The independence of the spinal cord on the brain is likewise 
proved by many beautiful physiological experiments. A hen, 
from which Flourens had removed the entire cerebrum, sat in¬ 
deed motionless as a rule; but on going to sleep it tucked its 
head under its wings; on waking, it shook itself and preened its 
feathers. When pushed, it ran forward in a straight line; when 
thrown into the air, it flew. It did not eat spontaneously, but 
only swallowed the food thrust into its bill. Yoit repeated these 
experiments with pigeons. They first fell into a deep sleep, from 
which they only awoke after a few weeks; then, however, they 
flew and moved of their own accord, and comported themselves 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt of the existence of their 
sensations; only intelligence was lacking, and they did not spon¬ 
taneously take food. Thus a pigeon, having thrust its beak 
against a suspended wooden pendulum, caused it to swing for 
upwards of an hour till Voit’s return, so that the pendent spool 
over and over again struck its beak. On the other hand, such a 
brainless pigeon endeavours to evade a hand trying to grasp it, 
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to carefully avoid obstacles in its flight, and can settle cleverly 
on narrow supports. Rabbits and guinea-pigs, whose cerebrum 
has been removed, run freely about after the operation; the 
behaviour of a decapitated frog has been already mentioned. 
All these movements, as the preening of its feathers by the 
hen, the leaping of rabbits and frogs, take place without notice¬ 
able external stimulus, and are so like the same movements in 
uninjured animals that it is impossible to assume a difference 
in the underlying principle in the two cases: in the one as in 
the other, there is a manifestation of will. Now we know that 
the higher animal consciousness is conditional on the integrity 
of the cerebrum (see Chap. ii. C.), and when this is destroyed, 
it is said these animals are without consciousness, and accord¬ 
ingly act and will unconsciously. But the cerebral consciousness 
is by no means the sole, but merely the highest consciousness of 
the animal, the only one which in higher animals and in man 
attains to self-consciousness, to the ego, therefore also the only 
one which I can call my consciousness. That, however, the sub¬ 
ordinate nerve-centres must also have a consciousness, if of a 
vaguer description, plainly follows from the continuity of the 
animal series, and a comparison of the ganglionic consciousness 
of the Invertebrata with that of the independent ganglia and 
central parts of the spinal cord of the higher animals. 

It is beyond a doubt that a mammal deprived of its brain is 
always capable of clearer feeling than an uninjured insect, be¬ 
cause the consciousness of its spinal cord stands in any case 
higher than that of the ganglia of the insect. Accordingly this 
will, which gives evidence of itself in the independent function 
of the spinal cord and the ganglia, is by no means to be at once 
declared to be in itself unconscious; we must rather provision¬ 
ally assume that for the nerve-centres from which it proceeds 
it certainly may become more or less clearly conscious. On the 
other hand, compared with the cerebral consciousness which a 
man exclusively recognises as his consciousness, it is certainly 
unconscious, and it is accordingly shown that there exists in us 
an unconscious will, since these nerve-centres are all contained 
in our corporeal organism, therefore in us. 

It seems requisite to add, in conclusion, a remark with respect 
to the sense in which the word Will is here taken. We started 
with understanding by this word a conscious intention, which 
is the ordinary signification. We have found, however, in the 
course of our investigation, that in a single individual, but in 
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different nerve-centres, there may exist consciousnesses and wills 
more or less independent of one another, each of which can 
at the most be conscious for the nerve-centre through which it 
is expressed. In saying this, the usual limited meaning of Will 
is necessarily abandoned; for I must now recognise another will 
in me than that which has been exerted through my brain, and 
has thereby become conscious to me. After these limitations of 
meaning have fallen away, we can no longer avoid understand¬ 
ing by Will the immanent cause of every movement in animals, 
which is not produced reflectorially. This may also be taken 
as the sole characteristic and infallible mark of the will of which 
we are conscious, that it is a cause of preconceived action. It is 
now seen, that it is somewhat accidental to the will , whether it 
passes through the cerebral consciousness or not; its essence re¬ 
mains thereby unaffected. What then in the present work is 
denoted by the word “Will” is no other than the same essential 
principle in both cases. If, however, it is particularly desired to 
distinguish the two kinds of will, for conscious will language 
already offers a term exactly covering this conception—freewill 
—whilst the word Will must be retained for the general prin¬ 
ciple. Will, we know, is the resultant of all contemporaneous 
desires; if this struggle of desire is consciously waged, it appears 
as choice of the result, or freewill, whilst the origin of the un¬ 
conscious will is withdrawn from consciousness, consequently 
even the semblance of choice among desires cannot here occur. 
One sees from the existence of this term Freewill, that the idea 
of a more general will with non-selected content or aim, whose 
actions thus appear to consciousness not as free, but as inward 
compulsion, has long been in the popular consciousness. 

I do not merely rely upon the precedent of Schopenhauer 
and the widespread acceptance (even abroad) that this use of 
the word Will has already found, but upon the fact that no 
other word in general use in the Teutonic languages is more 
appropriate to designate the broad principle which is treated 
of in the present and following chapter. “Desire” is volition 
still incomplete, in the making, as it were, one-sided as not hav¬ 
ing yet stood the test of resisting other desires. It is only an 
unfinished product of the psychological laboratory of Volition, 
not the final collective expression of the activity of the whole 
individual (be it of higher or of lower order). It is only a 
component of the will, which, in consequence of being paralysed 
by other opposite desires, may be condemned to remain velleity. 
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If “desiring” cannot be substituted for 4 ‘willing/’ still less can 
“Impulse”; since it not only suffers from the same one-sided¬ 
ness and limitation as desire, but does not even include the 
notion of actuality. It rather only represents the latent disposi¬ 
tion to certain one-sided tendencies to action, which, if they 
become actual in consequence of some motive, are no longer 
called impulse but desire. Every impulse thus denotes a defi¬ 
nite aspect, not of volition, but of the character , i. e., the ten¬ 
dency of the latter to react on certain classes of motives with 
desires of a fixed direction ( e. g., sexual impulse, migratory 
impulse, acquisitive impulse, &c; cf. the phrenological “in¬ 
stincts” or “primitive faculties”). As specific predispositions 
the impulses rightly stand for inner springs of action, just as 
motives represent the outer ones. Impulse then, as such, has 
necessarily a definite concrete content, which is conditioned by 
the physical predispositions of the general bodily constitution 
and the molecular constitution of the central nervous system. 
Will, on the other hand, as universal formal principle of move¬ 
ment and change, stands altogether behind the concrete disposi¬ 
tions, which, when conceived as informed by the will, are called 
impulses, and is realised in the resulting volition, which receives 
its particular content through the psychological mechanism of 
motives, impulses, and desires (cf. Chap. iv. B.). Although in 
the lower animals and in the subordinate central organs of man 
this mechanism is simple in comparison with that of the human 
brain, it is none the less present, and easily reveals itself in 
reflex movements. Even in the case of the independent func¬ 
tions of the spinal cord and ganglia the inherited innate mate¬ 
rial predisposition of the medulla oblongata to effect the respira¬ 
tory movements may very well be called a “respiratory im¬ 
pulse,” if only it be not forgotten that behind this material 
arrangement stands the principle of the will, without which it 
could as little be functional as, say, the innate cerebral disposi¬ 
tion for compassion, and that the exercise of the respiratory 
movements themselves is an actual willing , whose direction and 
content is conditioned by such predisposition. 
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III. The Unconscious in Mysticism 

(Translated from the German by William Chatterton 
Coupland) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from pp. 364-366 and 367-372 of the same volume 
as the preceding selection. 

Yon Hartmann regards all people as mystics who have thoughts 
and feelings produced in them by “an immediate intrusion of the 
Unconscious.” Examples are clairvoyants, art-geniuses, philosophers 
and religious mystics. Mysticism is the common source of philosophy 
and of religion. Philosophy is the attempt to transform the original 
mystical feeling into a rational system of metaphysics, and religion 
is the attempt to interpret the mystical feeling as a Divine Revelation. 
That is why every established church must always be hostile to mys¬ 
ticism. But the mystic cannot rest in pure feeling. He inevitably 
develops a new religion or a new philosophy. Spinoza’s philosophy 
is the best example of a philosophical mysticism, even though he did not 
think so. 

... I characterise those thoughts and feelings as mystical in 
form, which owe their origin to an immediate intrusion of the 
Unconscious, thus before all the aesthetic feeling in contempla¬ 
tion and production, the origin of sensuous perception and the 
unconscious processes in thinking, feeling, and willing generally. 
This perfectly justifiable application meets with resistance only 
from vulgar prejudice, which sees marvel and mystery only in 
the extraordinary, but finds nothing obscure or marvellous in 
the things of every-day life—only because there is nothing rare 
and unusual in it. Certainly, one does not call a man, who 
only carries about in himself these ever-recurring mysteries, 
a mystic; for if this word is to mean more than human being, 
it must be reserved for the men who participate in the rarer 
phenomena of mysticism, namely, such inspirations of the Un¬ 
conscious as go beyond the common need of the individual or 
of the race, e. g., clairvoyants, through spontaneous somnam¬ 
bulism or natural disposition, or persons with a darker but 
frequently active power of presentiment (Socrates’ “Daimo- 
nion”). I should also not object to the designating as mystics, 
in the province of their art, all eminent art-genuises, who owe 
their productions predominantly to inspirations of their genius, 
and not to the work of their consciousness, be they in all other 
concerns of life as clear-headed as possible ( e . g., Phidias, 
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JEschylus, Raphael, Beethoven) ; and he alone conld take offence 
who has himself so little of the mystical vein in him, that the 
incommensurability of the genuine work of art with any ra¬ 
tionalistic standard, as well as the infinity of its content, in 
respect of all attempts at definition, has not yet at all entered 
into his consciousness. 

In philosophy I should like to extend the notion still further, 
and call every original philosopher a mystic, so far as he is 
truly original; for in the history of philosophy no high thought 
has ever been brought to light by laborious conscious trial and 
induction, but has always been apprehended by the glance of 
genius, and then elaborated by the understanding. Add to 
that, that philosophy essentially deals with a theme which is 
most intimately connected with the one feeling only to be mys¬ 
tically apprehended, namely, the relation of the individual to 
the Absolute. All that has gone before only concerned such 
matter of consciousness as can or could arise in no other way, 
thus is here only called mystical, because the form of its origin 
is mystical; but now we come to an item of consciousness, which, 
in its inmost character, is only to be apprehended mystically, 
which thus also, materially , may be called mystical; and a 
human who can produce this mystical content will have to be 
called preeminently a mystic. 

To wit, conscious thought can comprehend the identity of the 
individual with the Absolute by a rational method, as we too 
have found ourselves on the way to this goal in our inquiry ; 
but the Ego and the Absolute and their identity stand before it 
as three abstractions , whose union in the judgment is made 
probably, it is true, through the preceding proofs, yet an imme¬ 
diate feeling of this identity is not attained by it. The authori¬ 
tative belief in an external revelation may credulously repeat 
the dogma of such a unity—the living feeling of the same can¬ 
not be engrafted or thrust on the mind from without, it can only 
spring up in the mind of the believer himself; in a word, it is 
to be attained neither by philosophy nor external revelation, 
but only mystically, by one with equal mystical proclivities, the 
more easily, indeed, the more perfect and pure are the philo¬ 
sophical notions or religious ideas already possessed. There¬ 
fore this feeling is the content of mysticism, because it finds 
its existence only in it, and, at the same time, the highest and 
ultimate , if also, as we have seen before, by no means the only 
aim of all those who have devoted their lives to mysticism. Nay, 
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we may even go so far as to assert that the production of a 
certain degree of this mystical feeling, and the enjoyment lurk¬ 
ing in it, is the sole inner aim of all religion, and that it is, 
therefore, not incorrect, if less significative, to apply the name 
religious feeling to it. . . . 

From mystics proceed the religious revelations, from mystics 
philosophy; mysticism is the common source of both. It is true 
that fear first created gods on earth, so far as it was fear, which 
first stirred up the fancy of mystical brains, but what they 
created was their own, and fear had no part therein. But when 
the first gods were once there, they propagated among them¬ 
selves, and fear lost its function. Accordingly the old assertion 
so highly valued by theologians, of the god-consciousness dwell¬ 
ing in man is no fable, if there be also perfectly godless indi¬ 
viduals and peoples, in whom it has never emerged; mysticism 
is Adam's scion, and its children are the ideas of the gods and 
their relation to man. How elevated and pure these ideas may 
have been even in quite early times in the esoteric doctrines of 
many peoples, is shown in the case of the Hindus, who have in 
effect implicitly possessed the whole history of philosophy, pre¬ 
senting in figurative and undeveloped form what we exhibit 
only too abstractly through only too many writers and volumes. 

Thus I see in the whole history of philosophy nothing else 
than the conversion of a mystically-begotten content from the 
form of the image or the unproved assertion into that of the 
rational system, for which certainly often a new mystical pro¬ 
duction of single parts is required, which a later age finds al¬ 
ready contained in the ancient writings. It is naturally not 
wonderful, that from the moment when philosophy and religion 
get to be separated, they both deny their human-mystical origin; 
the former seeks to present its results as rationally acquired, the 
latter as external Divine revelation. For as long as the mystic 
abides by his results, without trying to give them a rational 
foundation, he is not yet philosopher, and this only becomes pos¬ 
sible by his giving conscious reasoning its rights. But this he 
will not do until he prefers the latter to mysticism, and then 
he likes to renounce and forget the mystical source of his results, 
which will not be difficult for him, considering the obscurity 
of their mode of origin. On the other hand, if the mystic thinks 
little of conscious reason, or naturally inclines to fanciful ex¬ 
position, he will seek a pictorial-symbolical expression for his 
results, which of course can always be only an accidental and 
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imperfect one. Now, as soon as he himself or his successors 
become incapable of grasping the idea lurking behind the sym¬ 
bols, and take those themselves for the truth, they cease again to 
be mystics and become religionists. As they themselves can 
neither mystically reproduce their symbols, nor are these ra¬ 
tionally comprehensible, they must appeal to the authority of 
the founder for the truth of the same, and as human authority 
appears too small for such important affairs—possibly, too, 
the founder himself has already claimed to be recipient of divine 
communications—their truth is referred to the divine authority 
itself. Thus arise the moulds which shape the dogmatic content 
of religion. The more adequate are the symbols of the mystical 
Idea, the purer and sublimer is the religion; the more abstract 
and philosophical, however, must also the symbols be; the more 
inadequate and sensuous they are, the more does religion sink 
into superstitious idolatry and sacerdotal formalism. Now he 
who takes the symbols of religion again merely as symbols, and 
wishes to grasp the idea dwelling behind them, steps out of 
religion as such, which requires, and must require, literal belief 
in the symbols, and becomes again a mystic; and this is the 
usual way in which mysticism is formed, by clearer heads find¬ 
ing the historically given religion unsatisfactory, and desiring to 
grasp the profounder ideas which lurk behind its symbols. One 
sees now how closely related religion and mysticism are, and 
how they are yet somewhat different in principle; and one 
sees also why an established church must always be hostile to 
mysticism. 

If we now ask how it came to pass that mysticism, which 
brought to men the first revelations of the super-sensible did not 
stop there, but became converted into philosophy and religion, 
the reason of this is shown in the vagueness of the purely mys¬ 
tical result, which must necessarily strive to acquire a form. 
As little as the mystical is in itself communicable, so little is it 
comprehensible for the consciousness of the thinker himself; it 
is like everything unconscious—a definite content to conscious¬ 
ness only when it has entered the forms of sensibility, as light, 
clearness, vision, image, symbol, or abstract thought. Previously 
it is only absolutely indefinite feeling, i. e. consciousness experi¬ 
ences nothing but blessedness or unblessedness absolutely. If, 
now, the feeling first becomes definite in images or thoughts of 
a certain kind, there dwells in this image or thought alone for 
consciousness the content of the mystical result; and it is conse- 
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quently no wonder that, if with the weakening of the mystical 
energy the inspirations fail, consciousness cleaves to these sensu¬ 
ous residua—least of all, when others do this, to whom only these 
residua, and not the feelings united therewith, can be imparted, 
not that undefined somewhat which tells the productive mystic 
that his images and thoughts are still always an incomplete ex¬ 
pression of the super-sensual idea. But communication requires 
still more: the other party desires to have not merely the What 
of the mystical results, but also the Why, for the productive 
mystic receives, it is true, through the way in which he arrives 
at it, an immediate certainty, but whence is a third person to 
obtain conviction? Religion helps itself here with the surrogate 
of authoritative faith annihilating independent judgment; phi¬ 
losophy, however, tries rationally to prove what it has mys¬ 
tically received, and thereby to make the private property of 
the mystic the public property of thinking humanity. Only too 
frequently, as could not well be otherwise, considering the diffi¬ 
culty of the subject, these rational proofs are unsuccessful, in 
that they, apart from what is really incorrect in them, depend 
again themselves on suppositions, of the truth of which convic¬ 
tion can only be mystically acquired. And thus it comes to pass 
that the different philosophical systems, however imposing they 
are to many, yet have only full probative force for the author 
and for some few who are able to reproduce mystically in them¬ 
selves the underlying suppositions ( e . g. y Spinoza’s Substance, 
Fichte’s Ego, Schelling’s Subject-Object, Schopenhauer’s Will), 
and that those philosophical systems, which rejoice in most ad¬ 
herents, are just the poorest of all the most unphilosophical 
( e. g., Materialism and rationalistic Theism). 

Were I now to name the man whom I regard as the flower of 
philosophical mysticism, I should pronounce the name of 
Spinoza: his starting-point, the mystical Substance, his ulti¬ 
matum 1 the mystical love of God, in which God loves himself, 
and all else sun-clear, according to mathematical methods. 

Certainly Spinoza did not think himself a mystic, but rather 
supposed he had proved everything so surely that all must see 
it; and yet his system, imposing as it is, has nothing convincing 
about it, and convinces so few, because one must first be con- 

1 By his third kind of knowledge by which alone those fundamental 
ideas of his system can be grasped in an adequate manner, and with full 
conviction of certainty (comp. “Ethics ,’ 1 part v., Prop. 25, Prop. 36 Obs., 
Prop. 42), Spinoza himself admits the mystical nature of these conceptions. 
See above, p. 241. 
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vinced of Substance in Spinoza’s sense, which only a mystic 
can, or a philosopher who at the close of his system has reached 
the same by another path, and then no longer needs Spinozism. 
Similarly is it, however, with all other systems, excepting the 
few which, like those of Leibnitz and the English, begin from 
below, but then also do not get far, and, properly speaking, 
are not to be called systems. The complete rational proof of the 
mystical results can only appear at the close of the history of 
philosophy, for the latter consists, as has been said, altogether 
in the search for this proof. 

Finally, we must not omit to call attention to the risk of error 
which lies in mysticism, and which is so much worse in this 
than in rational thought, because the latter has in itself, and 
in the co-operation of others, the control and hope of improve¬ 
ment, but the error which has crept in in mystical form is 
ineradicable. One must not thereby, however, conceive the mat¬ 
ter as if the Unconscious imparted false inspirations, but it then 
imparts, none at all, and consciousness simply takes the images 
of its uninspired fancy for inspirations of the Unconscious, be¬ 
cause it longs for them. 

It is just as difficult, to distinguish a genuine inspiration of 
the Unconscious in the waking state in a mystical mood from 
mere freaks of fancy, as a clairvoyant dream from an ordinary- 
one ; as in the latter case only the result, so in the former only 
the purity and inner worth of the result, can decide this ques¬ 
tion. But as true inspirations are always rare conditions, it is 
easy to see that among all, who ardently long for such mystical 
suggestions, very many self-deceptions must occur for one true 
inspiration; it is therefore not astonishing how much nonsense 
mysticism has brought to light, and that it must in consequence 
be extremely repugnant to every rational mind. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. With which one or more of the post-Kantian philosophers do 
yon think Yon Hartmann is most in sympathy, and why do 
you think so? 

2. What does Yon Hartmann mean by an unconscious idea? How 
does he develop this doctrine into a metaphysical principle? 

3. How does Yon Hartmann prove that there is an unconscious 
will in man? Compare him with Schopenhauer above, p. 658. 

4. How does desire differ from impulse, according to Yon Hart¬ 
mann? Illustrate. 

5. How does Yon Hartmann use his principle of the Unconscious 
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to explain mystical experiences? What does he mean by 
mysticism? 

6. What is the relation of a religion or of a philosophical system 
to the mystical experiences of the founder? What great philos¬ 
opher best exemplifies this theory, according to Yon Hartmann? 
See above, pp. 236 ff. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE FRANQOIS XAVIER COMTE 

I. The Law of the Three Stages 

(Translated from the French by Harriet Martineau) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Harriet Martineau’s English translation of 
Comte’s The Positive Philosophy, 3rd edition, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd., London, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 1-13. 

Comte approaches a statement of the meaning of the positive philos¬ 
ophy through a great fundamental law of cultural development. This 
law is that each and every branch of human knowledge passes through 
three stages—the Theological, the Metaphysical and the Positive. 
In the first stage men seek for final causes, in the second for abstract 
forces and in the third for exact laws. Each stage reaches a highest 
culmination. In the first one it is one God, in the second one Nature 
and in the third one universal law. Two sets of facts prove this law, 
one is that every science shows that it has passed through each stage 
and the other is that every individual’s development recapitulates that 
of the race. Theoretical reasons may also be offered in support of 
the law. The most important of these is that such a law simplifies 
knowledge. 

Comte next points out that sciences reach the positive stage at 
varying times. He stresses the fact that the study of social phenomena 
is just entering this stage, and he differentiates Social Physics from 
other sciences. He then states the two main aims of his treatise on 
Positive Philosophy, and indicates what the connection is between 
them. A new class of students are to devote their energies to a study 
of the relations between the various sciences to avoid the dangers of 
over-specialization. In conclusion Comte states clearly four values 
of the new philosophy, (i) It is the only rational exhibition of the 
logical laws of the human mind. He illustrates this with anatomy, 
distinguishing the statical and the dynamical aspects, (ii) The 
positive philosophy will regenerate education, (iii) It will aid each 
of the special sciences. Comte illustrates this with Descartes’s discovery 
of Analytical Geometry and with the doctrine of definite proportions 
in Chemistry, (iv). The positive philosophy supplies the only solid 
basis for social reorganization. The present strife of incompatible 
philosophers is harmful. The adoption of the positive philosophy 
will produce harmony. 
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In order to understand the true value and character of the 
Positive Philosophy, we must take a brief general view of the 
progressive course of the human mind, regarded as a whole; 
for no conception can be understood otherwise than through its 
history. 

From the study of the development of human intelligence, 
in all directions, and through all times, the discovery arises of a 
great fundamental law, to which it is necessarily subject, and 
which has a solid foundation of proof, both in the facts of our 
organization and in our historical experience. The law is this: 
—that each of our leading conceptions,—each branch of our 
knowledge,—passes successively through three different theo¬ 
retical conditions: the Theological, or fictitious; the Metaphys¬ 
ical, or abstract; and the Scientific, or positive. In other words, 
the human mind, by its nature, employs in its progress three 
methods of philosophizing, the character of which is essentially 
different and even radically opposed: viz. the theological method, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. Hence arise three philoso¬ 
phies, or general systems of conceptions on the aggregate of 
phenomena, each of which excludes the others. The first is the 
necessary point of departure of the human understanding; and 
the third is its fixed and definitive state. The second is merely 
a state of transition. 

In the theological state, the human mind, seeking the essen¬ 
tial nature of beings, the first and final causes (the origin and 
purpose) of all effects,—in short, Absolute knowledge,—sup¬ 
poses all phenomena to be produced by the immediate action 
of supernatural beings. 

In the metaphysical state, which is only a modification of the 
first, the mind supposes, instead of supernatural beings, abstract 
forces, veritable entities (that is, personified abstractions) in¬ 
herent in all beings, and capable of producing all phenomena. 
What is called the explanation of phenomena is, in this stage, 
a mere reference of each to its proper entity. 

In the final, the positive state, the mind has given over the 
vain search after Absolute notions, the origin and destination 
of the universe, and the causes of phenomena, and applies itself 
to the study of their laws,—that is, their invariable relations 
of succession and resemblance. Reasoning and observation, duly 
combined, are the means of this knowledge. What is now under¬ 
stood when we speak of an explanation of facts is simply the 
establishment of a connection between single phenomena and 
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some general facts, the number of which continually diminishes 
with the progress of science. 

The Theological system arrived at the highest perfection of 
which it is capable when it substituted the providential action 
of a single Being for the varied operations of the numerous 
divinities which had been before imagined. In the same way, 
in the last stage of the Metaphysical system, men substitute one 
great entity (Nature) as the cause of all phenomena, instead of 
the multitude of entities at first supposed. In the same way, 
again, the ultimate perfection of the Positive system would be 
(if such perfection could be hoped for) to represent all phe¬ 
nomena as particular aspects of a single general fact;—such as 
Gravitation, for instance. 

The importance of the working of this general law will be 
established hereafter. At present, it must suffice to point out 
some of the grounds of it. 

There is no science which, having attained the positive stage, 
does not bear marks of having passed through the others. Some 
time since it was (whatever it might be) composed, as we can 
now perceive, of metaphysical abstractions; and, further back 
in the course of time, it took its form from theological concep¬ 
tions. We shall have only too much occasion to see, as we pro¬ 
ceed, that our most advanced sciences still bear very evident 
marks of the two earlier periods through which they have 
passed. 

The progress of the individual mind is not only an illustra¬ 
tion, but an indirect evidence of that of the general mind. The 
point of departure of the individual and of the race being the 
same, the phases of the mind of a man correspond to the epochs 
of the mind of the race. Now, each of us is aware, if he looks 
back upon his own history, that he was a theologian in his child¬ 
hood, a metaphysician in his youth, and a natural philosopher 
in his manhood. All men who are up to their age can verify this 
for themselves. 

Besides the observation of facts, we have theoretical reasons 
in support of this law. 

The most important of these reasons arises from the necessity 
that always exists for some theory to which to refer our facts, 
combined with the clear impossibility that, at the outset of 
human knowledge, men could have formed theories out of the 
observation of facts. All good intellects have repeated, since 
Bacon’s time, that there can be no real knowledge but that which 
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is based on observed facts. This is incontestable, in our present 
advanced stage; but if we look back to the primitive stage of 
human knowledge, we shall see that it must have been otherwise 
then. If it is true that every theory must be based upon ob¬ 
served facts, it is equally true that facts cannot be observed 
without the guidance of some theory. Without such guidance, 
our facts would be desultory and fruitless; we could not retain 
them: for the most part we could not even perceive them. 

Thus, between the necessity of observing facts in order to 
form a theory, and having a theory in order to observe facts, 
the human mind would have been entangled in a vicious circle, 
but for the natural opening afforded by Theological concep¬ 
tions. This is the fundamental reason for the theological char¬ 
acter of the primitive philosophy. This necessity is confirmed 
by the perfect suitability of the theological philosophy to the 
earliest researches of the human mind. It is remarkable that 
the most inaccessible questions,—those of the nature of beings, 
and the origin and purpose of phenomena,—should be the first 
to occur in a primitive state, while those which are really within 
our reach are regarded as almost unworthy of serious study. 
The reason is evident enoughthat experience alone can teach 
us the measure of our powers; and if men had not begun by 
an exaggerated estimate of what they can do, they would never 
have done all that they are capable of. Our organization re¬ 
quires this. At such a period there could have been no recep¬ 
tion of a positive philosophy, whose function is to discover the 
laws of phenomena, and whose leading characteristic it is to 
regard as interdicted to human reason those sublime mysteries 
which theology explains, even to their minutest details, with 
the most attractive facility. It is just so under a practical view 
of the nature of the researches with which men first occupied 
themselves. Such inquiries offered the powerful charm of un¬ 
limited empire over the external world,—a world destined 
wholly for our use, and involved in every way with our exist¬ 
ence. The theological philosophy, presenting this view, ad¬ 
ministered exactly the stimulus necessary to incite the human 
mind to the irksome labour without which it could make no 
progress. We can now scarcely conceive of such a state of 
things, our reason having become sufficiently mature to enter 
upon laborious scientific researches, without needing any such 
stimulus as wrought upon the imaginations of astrologers and 
alchemists. We have motive enough in the hope of discovering 
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the laws of phenomena, with a view to the confirmation or re¬ 
jection of a theory. But it could not be so in the earliest days; 
and it is to the chimeras of astrology and alchemy that we owe 
the long series of observations and experiments on which our 
positive science is based. Kepler felt this on behalf of as¬ 
tronomy, and Bertliollet on behalf of chemistry. Thus was a 
spontaneous philosophy, the theological, the only possible be¬ 
ginning, method, and provisional system, out of which the Posi¬ 
tive philosophy could grow. It is easy, after this, to perceive 
how Metaphysical methods and doctrines must have afforded 
the means of transition from the one to the other. 

The human understanding, slow in its advance, could not step 
at once from the theological into the positive philosophy. The 
two are so radically opposed, that an intermediate system of 
conceptions has been necessary to render the transition possible. 
It is only in doing this, that Metaphysical conceptions have any 
utility whatever. In contemplating phenomena, men substitute 
for supernatural direction a corresponding entity. This entity 
may have been supposed to be derived from the supernatural 
action: but it is more easily lost sight of, leaving attention free 
for the facts themselves, till, at length, metaphysical agents have 
ceased to be anything more than the abstract names of phe¬ 
nomena. It is not easy to say by what other process than this 
our minds could have passed from supernatural considerations 
to natural; from the theological system to the positive. 

The Law of human development being thus established, let us 
consider what is the proper nature of the Positive Philosophy. 

As we have seen, the first characteristic of the Positive Phi¬ 
losophy is that it regards all phenomena as subjected to invari¬ 
able natural Laws. Our business is,—seeing how vain is any 
research into what are called Causes, whether first or final,—to 
pursue an accurate discovery of these Laws, with a view to re¬ 
ducing them to the smallest possible number. By speculating 
upon causes, we could solve no difficulty about origin and pur¬ 
pose. Our real business is to analyse accurately the circum¬ 
stances of phenomena, and to connect them by the natural rela¬ 
tions of succession and resemblance. The best illustration of 
this is in the case of the doctrine of Gravitation. We say that 
the general phenomena of the universe are explained by it, 
because it connects under one head the whole immense variety 
of astronomical facts; exhibiting the constant tendency of atoms 
towards each other in direct proportion to their masses, and in 
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inverse proportion to the squares of their distances; whilst the 
general fact itself is a mere extension of one which is perfectly 
familiar to us, and which we therefore say that we know;—the 
weight of bodies on the surface of the earth. As to what weight 
and attraction are, we have nothing to do with that, for it is 
not a matter of knowledge at all. Theologians and metaphysi¬ 
cians may imagine and refine about such questions; but positive 
philosophy rejects them. When any attempt has been made to 
explain them, it has ended only in saying that attraction is 
universal weight, and that weight is terrestrial attraction: that 
is, that the two orders of phenomena are identical; which is the 
point from which the question set out. Again, M. Fourier, in 
his fine series of researches on Heat, has given us all the most 
important and precise laws of the phenomena of heat, and many 
large and new truths, without once inquiring into its nature, 
as his predecessors had done when they disputed about calorific 
matter and the action of an universal ether. In treating his 
subject in the Positive method, he finds inexhaustible material 
for all his activity of research, without betaking himself to 
insoluble questions. 

Before ascertaining the stage which the Positive Philosophy 
has reached, we must bear in mind that the different kinds of 
our knowledge have passed through the three stages of progress 
at different rates, and have not therefore arrived at the same 
time. The rate of advance depends on the nature of the knowl¬ 
edge in question, so distinctly that, as we shall see hereafter, 
this consideration constitutes an accessory to the fundamental 
law of progress. Any kind of knowledge reaches the positive 
stage early in proportion to its generality, simplicity, and inde¬ 
pendence of other departments. Astronomical science, which is 
above all made up of facts that are general, simple, and inde¬ 
pendent of other sciences, arrived first; then terrestrial Physics; 
then Chemistry; and, at length, Physiology. 

It is difficult to assign any precise date to this revolution in 
science. It may be said, like everything else, to have been always 
going on; and especially since the labours of Aristotle and the 
school of Alexandria; and then from the introduction of natural 
science into the West of Europe by the Arabs. But, if we must 
fix upon some marked period, to serve as a rallying point, it 
must be that,—about two centuries ago,—when the human mind 
was astir under the precepts of Bacon, the conceptions of Des¬ 
cartes, and the discoveries of Galileo. Then it was that the 
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spirit of the Positive philosophy rose up in opposition to that 
of the superstitious and scholastic systems which had hitherto 
obscured the true character of all science. Since that date, the 
progress of the Positive philosophy, and the decline of the other 
two, have been so marked that no rational mind now doubts 
that the revolution is destined to go on to its completion,— 
every branch of knowledge being, sooner or later, brought within 
the operation of Positive philosophy. This is not yet the case. 
Some are still lying outside: and not till they are brought in 
will the Positive philosophy possess that character of uni¬ 
versality which is necessary to its definitive constitution. 

In mentioning just now the four principal categories of phe¬ 
nomena,—astronomical, physical, chemical, and physiological, 
—there was an omission which will have been noticed. Nothing 
was said of Social phenomena. Though involved with the 
physiological, Social phenomena demand a distinct classification, 
both on account of their importance and of their difficulty. They 
are the most individual, the most complicated, the most de¬ 
pendent on all others; and therefore they must be the latest,— 
even if they had no special obstacle to encounter. This branch 
of science has not hitherto entered into the domain of Positive 
philosophy. Theological and metaphysical methods, exploded 
in other departments, are as yet exclusively applied, both in the 
way of inquiry and discussion, in all treatment of Social sub¬ 
jects, though the best minds are heartily weary of eternal dis¬ 
putes about divine right and the sovereignty of the people. This 
is the great, while it is evidently the only gap which has to be 
filled, to constitute, solid and entire, the Positive Philosophy. 
Now that the human mind has grasped celestial and terrestrial 
physics,—mechanical and chemical; organic physics, both vege¬ 
table and animal,—there remains one science, to fill up the series 
of sciences of observation,—Social physics. This is what men 
have now most need of: and this it is the principal aim of 
the present work to establish. 

It would be absurd to pretend to offer this new science at once 
in a complete state. Others, less new, are in very unequal con¬ 
ditions of forwardness. But the same character of positivity 
which is impressed on all the others will be shown to belong to 
this. This once done, the philosophical system of the moderns 
will be in fact complete, as there will then be no phenomenon 
which does not naturally enter into some one of the five great 
categories. All our fundamental conceptions having become 
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homogeneous, the Positive state will be fully established. It 
can never again change its character, though it will be for ever 
in course of development by additions of new knowledge. Hav¬ 
ing acquired the character of universality which has hitherto 
been the only advantage resting with the two preceding systems, 
it will supersede them by its natural superiority, and leave to 
them only an historical existence. 

We have stated the special aim of this work. Its secondary 
and general aim is this:—to review what has been effected in 
the Sciences, in order to show that they are not radically sepa¬ 
rate, but all branches from the same trunk. If we had confined 
ourselves to the first and special object of the work, we should 
have produced merely a study of Social physics: whereas, in 
introducing the second and general, we offer a study of Positive 
philosophy, passing in review all the positive sciences already 
formed. 

The purpose of this work is not to give an account of the 
Natural Sciences. Besides that it would be endless, and that 
it would require a scientific preparation such as no one man 
possesses, it would be apart from our object, which is to go 
through a course of not Positive Science, but Positive Philoso¬ 
phy. We have only to consider each fundamental science in 
its relation to the whole positive system, and to the spirit which 
characterizes it; that is, with regard to its methods and its 
chief results. 

The two aims, though distinct, are inseparable; for, on the 
one hand, there can be no positive philosophy without a basis 
of social science, without which it could not be all-comprehen¬ 
sive ; and, on the other hand, we could not pursue Social science 
without having been prepared by the study of phenomena less 
complicated than those of society, and furnished with a knowl¬ 
edge of laws and anterior facts which have a bearing upon social 
science. Though the fundamental sciences are not all equally 
interesting to ordinary minds, there is no one of them that can 
be neglected in an inquiry like the present; and, in the eye 
of philosophy, all are of equal value to human welfare. Even 
those which appear the least interesting have their own value, 
either on account of the perfection of their methods, or as being 
the necessary basis of all the others. 

Lest it should be supposed that our course will lead us into 
a wilderness of such special studies as are at present the bane of 
a true positive philosophy, we will briefly advert to the existing 
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prevalence of such special pursuit. In the primitive state of 
human knowledge there is no regular division of intellectual 
labour. Every student cultivates all the sciences. As knowl¬ 
edge accrues, the sciences part off; and students devote them¬ 
selves each to some one branch. It is owing to this division of 
employment, and concentration of whole minds upon a single 
department, that science has made so prodigious an advance 
in modern times; and the perfection of this division is one of 
the most important characteristics of the Positive philosophy. 
But, while admitting all the merits of this change, we cannot 
be blind to the eminent disadvantages which arise from the 
limitation of minds to a particular study. It is inevitable that 
each should be possessed with exclusive notions, and be there¬ 
fore incapable of the general superiority of ancient students, 
who actually owed that general superiority to the inferiority 
of their knowledge. We must consider whether the evil can be 
avoided without losing the good of the modern arrangement; 
for the evil is becoming urgent. We all acknowledge that the 
divisions established for the convenience of scientific pursuit 
are radically artificial; and yet there are very few who can 
embrace in idea the whole of any one science: each science more¬ 
over being itself only a part of a great whole. Almost every 
one is busy about his own particular section, without much 
thought about its relation to the general system of positive 
knowledge. We must not be blind to the evil, nor slow in seek¬ 
ing a remedy. We must not forget that this is the weak side 
of the positive philosophy, by which it may yet be attacked, 
with some hope of success, by the adherents of the theological 
and metaphysical systems. As to the remedy, it certainly does 
not lie in a return to the ancient confusion of pursuits, which 
would be mere retrogression, if it were possible, which it is not. 
It lies in perfecting the division of employments itself,—in 
carrying it one degree higher,—in constituting one more spe¬ 
ciality from the study of scientific generalities. Let us have a 
new class of students, suitably prepared, whose business it shall 
be to take the respective sciences as they are, determine the 
spirit of each, ascertain their relations and mutual connection, 
and reduce their respective principles to the smallest number 
of general principles, in conformity with the fundamental rules 
of the Positive Method. At the same time, let other students 
be prepared for their special pursuit by an education which 
recognizes the whole scope of positive science, so as to profit 
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by the labours of the students of generalities, and so as to cor¬ 
rect reciprocally, under that guidance, the results obtained by 
each. We see some approach already to this arrangement. Once 
established, there would be nothing to apprehend from any ex¬ 
tent of division of employments. When we once have a class 
of learned men, at the disposal of all others, whose business 
it shall be to connect each new discovery with the general sys¬ 
tem, we may dismiss all fear of the great whole being lost sight 
of in the pursuit of the details of knowledge. The organization 
of scientific research wall then be complete; and it w 7 ill hence¬ 
forth have occasion only to extend its development, and not to 
change its character. After all the formation of such a new 7 
class as is proposed would be merely an extension of the prin¬ 
ciple which has created all the classes we have. While science 
was narrow, there was only one class: as it expanded, more were 
instituted. With a further advance a fresh need arises, and 
this new class will be the result. 

The general spirit of a course of Positive Philosophy having 
been thus set forth, we must now glance at the chief advantages 
which may be derived, on behalf of human progression, from 
the study of it. Of these advantages, four may be especially 
pointed out. 

I. The study of the Positive Philosophy affords the only ra¬ 
tional means of exhibiting the logical laws of the human mind, 
which have hitherto been sought by unfit methods. To explain 
w 7 hat is meant by this, we may refer to a saying of M. de Blain- 
ville, in his work on Comparative Anatomy, that every active, 
and especially every living being, may be regarded under two 
relations—the Statical and the Dynamical ; that is, under con¬ 
ditions or in action. It is clear that all considerations range 
themselves under the one or the other of these two heads. Let 
us now apply this classification to the human intellectual 
functions. 

If we regard these functions under their Statical aspect— 
that is, if we consider the conditions under which they exist— 
we must determine the organic circumstances of the case, which 
inquiry involves it with anatomy and physiology. If we look 
at the Dynamic aspect, we have to study simply the exercise 
and results of the intellectual powers of the human race, which 
is neither more nor less than the general object of the Positive 
Philosophy. In short, looking at all scientific theories as so 
many great logical facts, it is only by the thorough observation 
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of these facts that we can arrive at the knowledge of logical 
laws. These being the only means of knowledge of intellectual 
phenomena, the illusory psychology, which is the last phase 
of theology, is excluded. It pretends to accomplish the dis¬ 
covery of the laws of the human mind by contemplating it in 
itself; that is, by separating it from causes and effects. Such 
an attempt, made in defiance of the physiological study of our 
intellectual organs, and of the observation of rational methods of 
procedure, cannot succeed at this time of day. 

The Positive Philosophy, which has been rising since the time 
of Bacon, has now secured such a preponderance, that the meta¬ 
physicians themselves profess to ground their pretended science 
on an observation of facts. They talk of external and internal 
facts, and say that their business is with the latter. This is 
much like saying that vision is explained by luminous objects 
painting their images upon the retina. To this the physiologists 
reply that another eye would be needed to see the image. In 
tlue same manner, the mind may observe all phenomena but its 
own. It may be said that a man’s intellect may observe his 
passions, the seat of the reason being somewhat apart from that 
of the emotions in the brain; but there can be nothing like scien¬ 
tific observation of the passions, except from without, as the stir 
of the emotions disturbs the observing, faculties more or less. 
It is yet more out of the question to make an intellectual ob¬ 
servation of intellectual processes. The observing and observed 
organ are here the same, and its action cannot be pure and 
natural. In order to observe, your intellect must pause from 
activity; yet it is this very activity that you want to observe. 
If you cannot effect the pause, you cannot observe: if you do 
effect it, there is nothing to observe. The results of such a 
method are in proportion to its absurdity. After two thousand 
years of psychological pursuit, no one proposition is established 
to the satisfaction of its followers. They are divided, to this 
day, into a multitude of schools, still disputing about the very 
elements of their doctrine. This interior observation gives birth 
to almost as many theories as there are observers. We ask in 
vain for any one discovery, great or small, which has been made 
under this method. These psychologists have done some good 
in keeping up the activity of our understandings, when there 
was no better work for our faculties to do; and they may have 
added something to our stock of knowledge. If they have done 
so, it is by practising the Positive method—by observing the 
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progress of the human mind in the light of science; that is, by 
ceasing, for the moment, to be psychologists. 

The view just given in relation to logical Science becomes yet 
more striking when we consider the logical Art. 

The Positive Method can be judged of only in action. It can¬ 
not be looked at by itself, apart from the work on which it is 
employed. At all events, such a contemplation would be only 
a dead study, which could produce nothing in the mind which 
loses time upon it. We may talk for ever about the method, and 
state it in terms very wisely, without knowing half so much 
about it as the man who has once put it in practice upon a 
single particular of actual research, even without any philo¬ 
sophical intention. Thus it is that psychologists, by dint of 
reading the precepts of Bacon and the discourses of Descartes, 
have mistaken their own dreams for science. 

Without saying whether it will ever be possible to establish 
a priori a true method of investigation, independent of a philoso¬ 
phical study of the sciences, it is clear that the thing has never 
been done yet, and that we are not capable of doing it now. 
We cannot as yet explain the great logical procedures apart 
from their application. If we ever do, it will remain as neces¬ 
sary then as now to form good intellectual habits by studying 
the regular application of the scientific methods which we shall 
have attained. 

This, then, is the first great result of the Positive Philosophy 
—the manifestation by experiment of the laws which rule the 
Intellect in the investigation of truth; and, as a consequence, 
the knowledge of the general rules suitable for that object. 

II. The second effect of the Positive Philosophy, an effect not 
less important and far more urgently wanted, will be to re¬ 
generate education. 

The best minds are agreed that our European education, still 
essentially theological, metaphysical, and literary, must be 
superseded by a Positive training, conformable to our time and 
needs. Even the governments of our day have shared, where 
they have not originated, the attempts to establish positive in¬ 
struction ; and this is a striking indication of the prevalent sense 
of what is wanted. While encouraging such endeavours to the 
utmost, we must not however conceal from ourselves that every¬ 
thing yet done is inadequate to the object. The present exclu¬ 
sive speciality of our pursuits, and the consequent isolation of 
the sciences, spoil our teaching. If any student desires to form 
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an idea of natural philosophy as a whole, he is compelled to go 
through each department as it is now taught, as if he were to be 
only an astronomer, or only a chemist; so that, be his intellect 
what it may, his training must remain very imperfect. And 
yet his object requires that he should obtain general positive 
conceptions of all the classes of natural phenomena. It is such 
an aggregate of conceptions, whether on a great or on a small 
scale, which must henceforth be the permanent basis of all 
human combinations. It will constitute the mind of future 
generations. In order to [further] this regeneration of our in¬ 
tellectual system, it is necessary that the sciences, considered as 
branches from one trunk, should yield us, as a whole, their chief 
methods and their most important results. The specialities of 
science can be pursued by those whose vocation lies in that direc¬ 
tion. They are indispensable; and they are not likely to be 
neglected; but they can never of themselves renovate our system 
of Education; and, to be of their full use, they must rest upon 
the basis of that general instruction which is a direct result of 
the Positive Philosophy. 

III. The same special study of scientific generalities must 
also aid the progress of the respective positive sciences: and this 
constitutes our third head of advantages. 

The divisions which we establish between the sciences are, 
though not arbitrary, essentially artificial. The subject of our 
researches is one: we divide it for our convenience, in order to 
deal the more easily with its difficulties. But it sometimes hap¬ 
pens—and especially with the most important doctrines of each 
science—that we need what we cannot obtain under the present 
isolation of the sciences,—a combination of several special points 
of view; and for want of this, very important problems wait for 
their solution much longer than they otherwise need do. To 
go back into the past for an example : Descartes’ grand concep¬ 
tion with regard to analytical geometry is a discovery which 
has changed the whole aspect of mathematical science, and 
yielded the germ of all future progress; and it issued from the 
union of two sciences which had always before been separately 
regarded and pursued. The case of pending questions is yet 
more impressive; as, for instance, in Chemistry, the doctrine 
of Definite Proportions. Without entering upon the discussion 
of the fundamental principle of this theory, we may say with 
assurance that, in order to determine it—in order to determine 
whether it is a law of nature that atoms should necessarily 
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combine in fixed numbers,—it will be indispensable that the 
chemical point of view should be united with the physiological. 
The failure of the theory with regard to organic bodies indicates 
that the cause of this immense exception must be investigated; 
and such an inquiry belongs as much to physiology as to chem¬ 
istry. Again, it is as yet undecided whether azote is a simple 
or a compound body. It was concluded by almost all chemists 
that azote is a simple body; the illustrious Berzelius hesitated, 
on purely chemical considerations; but he was also influenced 
by the physiological observation that animals which receive no 
azote in their food have as much of it in their tissues as car¬ 
nivorous animals. From this we see how physiology must unite 
with chemistry to inform us whether azote is simple or com¬ 
pound, and to institute a new series of researches upon the rela¬ 
tion between the composition of living bodies and their mode of 
alimentation. 

Such is the advantage which, in the third place, we shall owe 
to Positive philosophy—the elucidation of the respective sciences 
by their combination. In the fourth place 

IY. The Positive Philosophy offers the only solid basis for 
that Social Reorganization which must succeed the critical con¬ 
dition in which the most civilized nations are now living. 

It cannot be necessary to prove to anybody who reads this 
work that Ideas govern the world, or throw it into chaos; in 
other words, that all social mechanism rests upon Opinions. 
The great political and moral crisis that societies are now under¬ 
going is shown by a rigid analysis to arise out of intellectual 
anarchy. While stability in fundamental maxims is the first 
condition of genuine social order, we are suffering under an 
utter disagreement which may be called universal. Till a certain 
number of general ideas can be acknowledged as a rallying-point 
of social doctrine, the nations will remain in a revolutionary 
state, whatever palliatives may be devised; and their institutions 
can be only provisional. But whenever the necessary agreement 
on first principles can be obtained, appropriate institutions will 
issue from them, without shock or resistance; for the causes of 
disorder will have been arrested by the mere fact of the agree¬ 
ment. It is in this direction that those must look who desire 
a natural and regular, a normal state of society. 

Now, the existing disorder is abundantly accounted for by the 
existence, all at once, of three incompatible philosophies,—the 
theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. Any one of these 
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might alone secure some sort of social order; but while the three 
coexist, it is impossible for us to understand one another upon 
any essential point whatever. If this is true, we have only to 
ascertain which of the philosophies must, in the nature of things, 
prevail; and, this ascertained, every man, whatever may have 
been his former views, cannot but concur in its triumph. The 
problem once recognized cannot remain long unsolved; for all 
considerations whatever point to the Positive Philosophy as the 
one destined to prevail. It alone has been advancing during a 
course of centuries, throughout which the others have been de¬ 
clining. The fact is incontestable. Some may deplore it, but 
none can destroy it, nor therefore neglect it but under penalty 
of being betrayed by illusory speculations. This general revolu¬ 
tion of the human mind is nearly accomplished. We have only 
to complete the Positive Philosophy by bringing Social phe¬ 
nomena within its comprehension, and afterwards consolidating 
the whole into one body of homogeneous doctrine. The marked 
preference which almost all minds, from the highest to the 
commonest, accord to positive knowledge over vague and mys¬ 
tical conceptions, is a pledge of what the reception of this phi¬ 
losophy will be when it has acquired the only quality that it now 
wants—a character of due generality. When it has become 
complete, its supremacy will take place spontaneously, and will 
re-establish order throughout society. There is, at present, no 
conflict but between the theological and the metaphysical phi¬ 
losophies. They are contending for the task of reorganizing 
society; but it is a work too mighty for either of them. The 
positive philosophy has hitherto intervened only to examine 
both, and both are abundantly discredited by the process. It 
is time now to be doing something more effective, without wast¬ 
ing our forces in needless controversy. It is time to complete 
the vast intellectual operation begun by Bacon, Descartes, and 
Galileo, by constructing the system of general ideas which must 
henceforth prevail among the human race. This is the way to 
put an end to the revolutionary crisis which is tormenting the 
civilized nations of the world. . . . 

Having thus endeavoured to determine the spirit and influence 
of the Positive Philosophy, and to mark the goal of our labours, 
we have now to proceed to the exposition of the system; that is, 
to the determination of the universal, or encylopedic order, 
which must regulate the different classes of natural phenomena, 
and consequently the corresponding positive sciences. 
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II. The Hierarchy of the Positive Sciences 
(Translated from the French by Harriet Martineau) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the same volume as the preceding selection, 
pp. 20-24. 

Comte classifies the sciences into six groups on the basis of the 
degree of their simplicity or generality—the most simple and general 
forming the base of the hierarchy. Three Inorganic Sciences are 
Astronomy (including Mathematics ), Physics, and Chemistry, and 
two Organic Sciences are Physiology and Social Physics ( Sociology ). 
The parts of each science may be arranged according to the same 
principle. He concludes by stating three values of his classification. 

We propose to classify the fundamental sciences. They are 
six, as we shall soon see. We cannot make them less; and most 
scientific men would reckon them as more. Six objects admit 
of 720 different dispositions, or, in popular language, changes. 
Thus we have to choose the one right order (and there can be 
but one right) out of 720 possible ones. Very few of these have 
ever been proposed; yet we might venture to say that there is 
probably not one in favour of which some plausible reason might 
not be assigned; for we see the wildest divergences among the 
schemes which have been proposed,—the sciences which are 
placed by some at the head of the scale being sent by others to 
the further extremity. Our problem is, then, to find the one 
rational order, among a host of possible systems. 

Now we must remember that we have to look for the principle 
of classification in the comparison of the different orders of 
phenomena, through which science discovers the laws which are 
her object. What we have to determine is the real dependence 
of scientific studies. Now, this dependence can result only from 
that of the corresponding phenomena. All observable phe¬ 
nomena may be included within a very few natural categories, 
so arranged as that the study of each category may be grounded 
on the principal laws of the preceding, and serve as the basis 
of the next ensuing. This order is determined by the degree 
of simplicity, or, what comes to the same thing, of generality of 
their phenomena. Hence results their successive dependence, 
and the greater or lesser facility for being studied. 

It is clear, a priori, that the most simple phenomena must be 
the most general; for whatever is observed in the greatest num- 
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ber of cases is of course the most disengaged from the incidents 
of particular cases. We must begin then with the study of the 
most general or simple phenomena, going on successively to the 
more particular or complex. This must be the most methodical 
way, for this order of generality or simplicity fixes the degree 
of facility in the study of phenomena, while it determines the 
necessary connection of the sciences by the successive depend¬ 
ence of their phenomena. It is worthy of remark in this place 
that the most general and simple phenomena are the furthest 
removed from Man’s ordinary sphere, and must thereby be 
studied in a calmer and more rational frame of mind than those 
in which he is more nearly implicated; and this constitutes a 
new ground for the corresponding sciences being developed more 
rapidly. 

We have now obtained our rule. Next we proceed to our 
classification. 

We are first struck by the clear division of all natural phe¬ 
nomena into two classes—of inorganic and of organic bodies. 
The organized are evidently, in fact, more complex and less 
general than the inorganic, and depend upon them, instead of 
being depended on by them. Therefore it is that physiological 
study should begin with inorganic phenomena; since the or¬ 
ganic include all the qualities belonging to them, with a special 
order added, viz., the vital phenomena, which belong to organiza¬ 
tion. We have not to investigate the nature of either; for the 
positive philosophy does not inquire into natures. Whether 
their nature be supposed different or the same, it is evidently 
necessary to separate the two studies of inorganic matter and 
of living bodies. Our classification will stand through any 
future decision as to the way in which living bodies are to be 
regarded; for, on any supposition, the general laws of inorganic 
physics must be established before we can proceed with success 
to the examination of a dependent class of phenomena. 

Each of these great halves of natural philosophy has sub¬ 
divisions. Inorganic physics must, in accordance with our rule 
of generality and the order of dependence of phenomena, be 
divided into two sections—of celestial and terrestrial phenomena. 
Thus we have Astronomy, geometrical and mechanical, and Ter¬ 
restrial Physics. The necessity of this division is exactly the 
same as in the former case. 

Astronomical phenomena are the most general, simple, and 
abstract of all; and therefore the study of natural philosophy 
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must clearly begin with them. They are themselves indepen¬ 
dent, while the laws to which they are subject influence all 
others whatsoever. The general effects of gravitation prepon¬ 
derate, in all terrestrial phenomena, over all effects which may 
be peculiar to them, and modify the original ones. It follows 
that the analysis of the simplest terrestrial phenomenon, not 
only chemical, but even purely mechanical, presents a greater 
complication than the most compound astronomical phenomenon. 
The most difficult astronomical question involves less intricacy 
than the simple movement of even a solid body, when the de¬ 
termining circumstances are to be computed. Thus we see that 
we must separate these two studies, and proceed to the second 
only through the first, from which it is derived. 

In the same manner, we find a natural division of Terrestrial 
Physics into two, according as we regard bodies in their me¬ 
chanical or their chemical character. Hence we have Physics, 
properly so called, and Chemistry. Again, the second class must 
be studied through the first. Chemical phenomena are more 
complicated than mechanical, and depend upon them, without 
influencing them in return. Every one knows that all chemical 
action is first submitted to the influence of weight, heat, elec¬ 
tricity, etc., and presents moreover something which modifies all 
these. Thus, while it follows Physics, it presents itself as a 
distinct science. 

Such are the divisions of the sciences relating to inorganic 
matter. An analogous division arises in the other half of Nat¬ 
ural Philosophy—the science of organized bodies. Here we find 
ourselves presented with two orders of phenomena; those which 
relate to the individual, and those which relate to the species, 
especially when it is gregarious. With regard to Man, espe¬ 
cially, this distinction is fundamental. The last order of phe¬ 
nomena is evidently dependent on the first, and is more complex. 
Hence we have two great sections in organic physics—Physi¬ 
ology, properly so called, and Social Physics, which is dependent 
on it. In all Social phenomena we perceive the working of the 
physiological laws of the individual; and moreover something 
which modifies their effects, and which belongs to the influence 
of individuals over each other—singularly complicated in the 
case of the human race by the influence of generations on their 
successors. Thus it is clear that our social science must issue 
from that which relates to the life of the individual. On the 
other hand, there is no occasion to suppose, as some eminent 
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physiologists have done, that Social Physics is only an appen¬ 
dage to physiology. The phenomena of the two are not iden¬ 
tical, though they are homogeneous; and it is of high impor¬ 
tance to hold the two sciences separate. As social conditions 
modify the operation of physiological laws, Social Physics must 
have a set of observations of its own. 

It would be easy to make the divisions of the Organic half 
of Science correspond with those of the Inorganic, by dividing 
physiology into vegetable and animal, according to popular cus¬ 
tom. But this distinction, however important in Concrete 
Physics (in that secondary and special class of studies before 
declared to be inappropriate to this work), hardly extends into 
those Abstract Physics with which we have to do. Vegetables 
and animals come alike under our notice, when our object is to 
learn the general laws of life—that is, to study physiology. To 
say nothing of the fact that the distinction grows ever fainter 
and more dubious with new discoveries, it bears no relation to 
our plan of research; and we shall therefore consider that there 
is only one division in the science of organized bodies. 

Thus we have before us Five fundamental Sciences in succes¬ 
sive dependence,—Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, 
and finally Social Physics. The first considers the most general, 
simple, abstract, and remote phenomena known to us, and those 
which affect all others without being affected by them. The 
last considers the most particular, compound, concrete phe¬ 
nomena, and those which are the most interesting to Man. Be¬ 
tween these two, the degrees of speciality, of complexity, and 
individuality, are in regular proportion to the place of the re¬ 
spective sciences in the scale exhibited. This—casting out every¬ 
thing arbitrary—we must regard as the true filiation of the sci¬ 
ences; and in it we find the plan of this work. 

As we proceed, we shall find that the same principle which 
gives this order to the whole body of science arranges the parts 
of each science; and its soundness will therefore be freshly at¬ 
tested as often as it presents itself afresh. There is no refus¬ 
ing a principle which distributes the interior of each science 
after the same method with the aggregate sciences. But this 
is not the place in which to do more than indicate what we 
shall contemplate more closely hereafter. We must now rapidly 
review some of the leading properties of the hierarchy of sci¬ 
ence that has been disclosed. 

This gradation is in essential conformity with the order which 
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has spontaneously taken place among the branches of natural 
philosophy, when pursued separately, and without any purpose 
of establishing such order. Such an accordance is a strong pre¬ 
sumption that the arrangement is natural. Again, it coincides 
with the actual development of natural philosophy. If no 
leading science can be effectually pursued otherwise than 
through those which precede it in the scale, it is evident that 
no vast development of any science could take place prior to 
the great astronomical discoveries to which we owe the impulse 
given to the whole. The progression may since have been simul¬ 
taneous ; but it has taken place in the order we have recognized. 

This consideration is so important that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand without it the history of the human mind. The general 
law which governs this history, as we have already seen, cannot 
be verified, unless we combine it with the scientific gradation 
just laid down: for it is according to this gradation that the 
different human theories have attained in succession the theo¬ 
logical state, the metaphysical, and finally the positive. If we 
do not bear in mind the law which governs progression, we shall 
encounter insurmountable difficulties: for it is clear that the 
theological or metaphysical state of some fundamental theories 
must have temporarily coincided with the positive state of others 
which precede them in our established gradation, and actually 
have at times coincided with them; and this must involve the 
law itself in an obscurity which can be cleared up only by the 
classification we have proposed. 

Again, this classification marks, with precision, the relative 
perfection of the different sciences, which consists in the de¬ 
gree of precision of knowledge, and in the relation of its dif¬ 
ferent branches. It is easy to see that the more general, simple, 
and abstract any phenomena are, the less they depend on others, 
and the more precise they are in themselves, and the more clear 
in their relations with each other. Thus, orgaidc phenomena 
are less exact and systematic than inorganic; and of these again 
terrestrial are less exact and systematic than those of astronomy. 
This fact is completely accounted for by the gradation we have 
laid down; and we shall see as we proceed, that the possi¬ 
bility of applying mathematical analysis to the study of phe¬ 
nomena is exactly in proportion to the rank which they hold 
in the scale of the whole. . . . 
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III. The Religion of Humanity 
(Translated from the French by J. IT. Bridges ) 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from J. H. Bridges’ English translation of Comte’s 
A General View of Positivism, published by Triibner and Co., London, 
1865, pp. 378-388. 

Comte argues that the love of Humanity should be substituted for 
the love of God in order to establish a sound social philosophy and 
ethics. This will make a new and better religion which will regenerate 
Science, Art and Morality. As a result of its general adoption the 
warfare between the intellect and the heart will cease. As a theoretical 
ideal this is a good standard by which to judge men, but it is a 
standard which will never be practically accepted. In trying to apply 
it Comte says we “must be careful always to respect the natural laws 
which regulate the distribution of wealth and rank.” It should be 
applied to individuals and not to groups, else it will be “utterly 
subversive of discipline.” The conception of duty must be substituted 
for that of right. Everyone has duties, but no one can justly claim 
rights. Reciprocal obligations guarantee the individual’s security. 
Humanity, interpreted as a social organism, should take the place of 
God as the object of worship of enlightened human beings. But the 
continuity of the society of today with that of past and with that of 
future ages should be stressed to avoid a narrow type of socialism. 
The importance of woman’s contribution to the new religion is espe¬ 
cially emphasized by Comte throughout the selection. 

All the points, then, in which the morality of Positive science 
excels the morality of revealed religion are summed up in the 
substitution of Love of Humanity for Love of God. It is a 
principle as adverse to metaphysics as to theology, since it ex¬ 
cludes all personal considerations, and places happiness, whether 
for the individual or for society, in constant exercise of kindly 
feeling. To love Humanity may be truly said to constitute the 
whole duty of Man; provided it be clearly understood what 
such love really implies, and what are the conditions required 
for maintaining it. The victory of Social Feeling over our 
innate Self-love is rendered possible only by a slow and difficult 
training of the heart, in which the intellect must cooperate. 
The most important part of this training consists in the mutual 
love of Man and Woman, with all other family affections which 
precede and follow it. But every aspect of morality, even the 
personal virtues, are included in love of Humanity. It fur¬ 
nishes the best measure of their relative importance, and the 
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surest method for laying down incontestable rules of conduct. 
And thus we find the principles of systematic morality to be 
identical with those of spontaneous morality, a result which 
renders Positive doctrine equally accessible to all. 

Science, therefore, Poetry, and Morality, will alike be re¬ 
generated by the new religion, and will ultimately form one har¬ 
monious whole, on which the destinies of Man will henceforth 
rest. With women, to whom the first germs of spiritual power 
are due, this consecration of the rational and imaginative facul¬ 
ties to the source of feeling has always existed spontaneously. 
But to realise it in social life it must be brought forward in a 
systematic form as part of a general doctrine. This is what 
the medieval system attempted upon the basis of Monotheism. 
A moral power arose composed of the two elements essentia] 
to such a power, the sympathetic influence of women in the 
family, the systematic influence of the priesthood on public life. 
As a preliminary attempt the Catholic system was most bene¬ 
ficial; but it could not last, because the synthesis on which it 
rested was imperfect and unstable. The Catholic doctrine and 
worship addressed themselves exclusively to our emotional na¬ 
ture, and even from the moral point of view their principles 
were uncertain and arbitrary. The field of intellect, whether 
in art or science, as well as that of practical life, would have 
been left almost untouched but for the personal character of 
the priests. But with the loss of their political independence, 
which had been always in danger from the military tendencies 
of the time, the priesthood rapidly degenerated. The system 
was in fact premature; and even before the industrial era of 
modern times had set in, the esthetic and metaphysical growth 
of the times had already gone too far for its feeble power of 
control; and it then became as hostile to progress as it had 
formerly been favourable to it. Moral qualities without intel¬ 
lectual superiority are not enough for a true spiritual power; 
they will not enable it to modify to any appreciable extent the 
strong preponderance of material considerations. Consequently 
it is the primary condition of social reorganization to put an 
end to the state of utter revolt which the intellect maintains 
against the heart; a state which has existed ever since the close 
of the Middle Ages, and the source of which may be traced as 
far back as the Greek Metaphysicians. Positivism has at last 
overcome* the immense difficulties of this task. Its solution con¬ 
sists in the foundation of social science on the basis of the pre- 
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liminary sciences, so that at last there is unity of method in our 
conceptions. Our active faculties have always been guided by 
the Positive spirit: and by its extension to the sphere of Feel¬ 
ing, a complete synthesis, alike spontaneous and systematic in 
its nature, is constructed; and every part of our nature is 
brought under the regenerating influence of the worship of Hu¬ 
manity. Thus a new spiritual power will arise, complete and 
homogeneous in structure; coherent and at the same time pro¬ 
gressive; and better calculated than Catholicism to engage the 
support of women which is so necessary to its efficient action 
on society. 

Were it not for the material necessities of human life, noth¬ 
ing further would be required for its guidance than a spiritual 
power such as is here described. We should have in that case 
no need for any laborious exertion; and universal benevolence 
would be looked upon as the sovereign good, and would become 
the direct object of all our efforts. All that would be necessary 
would be to call our reasoning powers, and still more, our imagi¬ 
nation into play, in order to keep this object constantly in view. 
Purely fictitious as such an hypothesis may be, it is yet an ideal 
limit, to which our actual life should be more and more nearly 
approximated. As an Utopia, it is a fit subject for the poet: 
and in his hands it will supply the new religion with resources 
far superior to any that Christianity derived from vague and 
unreal pictures of future bliss. In it we may carry out a more 
perfect social classification, in which men may be ranked by 
moral and intellectual merit, irrespectively of wealth or posi¬ 
tion. For the only standard by which in such a state men could 
be tried would be their capacity to love and to please Humanity. 

Such a standard will of course never be practically accepted, 
and indeed the classification in question would be impossible to 
effect: yet it should always be present to our minds; and should 
be contrasted dispassionately with the actual arrangements of 
social rank, with which power, even where accidentally ac¬ 
quired, has more to do than wealth. The priests of Humanity 
with the assistance of women will avail themselves largely of 
this contrast in modifying the existing order. Positivist educa¬ 
tion will fully explain its moral validity, and in our religious 
services appeal will frequently be made to it. Although an 
ideal abstraction, yet being based on reality, except so far as 
the necessities of daily life are concerned, it will be far more 
efficacious than the vague and uncertain classification founded 
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on the theological doctrine of a future state. When society 
learns to admit no other Providence than its own, it will go so 
far in adopting this ideal classification as to produce a strong 
effect on the classes who are the best aware of its imprac¬ 
ticability. But those who press this contrast must be careful 
always to respect the natural laws which regulate the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth and rank. They have a definite social function, 
and that function is not to be destroyed, but to be improved and 
regulated. In order, therefore, to reconcile these conditions, we 
must limit our ideal classification to individuals, leaving the 
actual subordination of office and position unaffected. Well- 
marked personal superiority is not very common, and society 
would be wasting its powers in useless and interminable con¬ 
troversy if it undertook to give each function to its best organ, 
thus dispossessing the former functionary without taking into 
account the conditions of practical experience. Even in the 
spiritual hierarchy, where it is easier to judge of merit, such a 
course would be utterly subversive of discipline. But there 
would be no political danger, and morally there would be great 
advantage, in pointing out all remarkable cases which illustrate 
the difference between the order of rank and the order of merit. 
Respect may be shown to the noblest without compromising the 
authority of the strongest. St. Bernard was esteemed more 
highly than any of the Popes of his time; yet he remained in 
the humble position of an abbot, and never failed to show the 
most perfect deference for the higher functionaries of the 
Church. A still more striking example was furnished by St. 
Paul in recognizing the official superiority of St. Peter, of whose 
moral and mental inferiority to himself he must have been well 
aware. All organized corporations, civil or military, can show 
instances on a less important scale where the abstract order of 
merit has been adopted consistently with the concrete order of 
rank. Where this is the case the two may be contrasted without 
any subversive consequences. The contrast will be morally 
beneficial to all classes, at the same time that it proves the 
imperfection to which so complicated an organism as human 
society must be ever liable. 

Thus the religion of Humanity creates an intellectual and 
moral pov r er, which, could human life be freed from the pressure 
of material wants, would suffice for its guidance. Imperfect as 
our nature assuredly is, yet social sympathy has an intrinsic 
charm which would make it paramount, but for the imperious 
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necessities by which the instincts of self-preservation are stimu¬ 
lated. So urgent are they, that the greater part of life is neces¬ 
sarily occupied with actions of a self-regarding kind, before 
which Reason, Imagination, and even Feeling, have to give way. 
Consequently this moral power, which seems so well adapted for 
the direction of society, must only attempt to act as a modifying 
influence. Its sympathetic element, in other words, women, ac¬ 
cept this necessity without difficulty; for true affection always 
takes the right course of action, as soon as it is clearly indicated. 
But the intellect is far more unwilling to take a subordinate 
position. Its rash ambition is far more unsettling to the world 
than the ambition of rank and wealth, against which it so often 
inveighs. It is the hardest of social problems to regulate the 
exercise of the intellectual powers, while securing them their 
due measure of influence; the object being that theoretical power 
should be able really to modify, and yet should never be per¬ 
mitted to govern. For the nations of antiquity this problem was 
insoluble; with them the intellect was always either a tyrant or 
a slave. The solution was attempted in the Middle Ages; but 
without success, owing to the military and theological character 
of the times. Positivism relies for solving it on the reality 
which is one of its principal features, and on the fact that So¬ 
ciety has now entered on its industrial phase. Based on accurate 
inquiry into the past and future destinies of man, its aim is so to 
regenerate our political action, as to transform it ultimately into 
a practical worship of Humanity; Morality being the worship 
rendered by the affections, Science and Poetry that rendered by 
the intellect. Such is the principal mission of the Occidental 
priesthood, a mission in which women and the working classes 
will actively co-operate. 

The most important object of this regenerated polity will be 
the substitution of Duties for Rights; thus subordinating per¬ 
sonal to social considerations. The word Eight should be ex¬ 
cluded from political language, as the word Cause from the 
language of philosophy. Both are theological and metaphysical 
conceptions; and the former is as immoral and subversive as 
the latter is unmeaning and sophistical. Both are alike incom¬ 
patible with the final state; and their value during the revolu¬ 
tionary period of modern history has simply consisted in their 
solvent action upon previous systems. Rights, in the strict sense 
of the word, are possible only so long as power is considered as 
emanating from a superhuman will. Rights, under all theo- 
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logical systems, were divine; but in tlieir opposition to theocracy, 
the metaphysicians of the last five centuries introduced what 
they called the rights of Man; a conceptions, the value of which 
consisted simply in its destructive effects. Whenever it has been 
taken as the basis of a constructive policy, its anti-social char¬ 
acter, and its tendency to strengthen individualism have always 
been apparent. In the Positive state, where no supernatural 
claims are admissible, the idea of Eight will entirely disappear. 
Every one has duties, duties towards all; but Rights in the ordi¬ 
nary sense can be claimed by none. Whatever security the 
individual may require is found in the general acknowledgement 
of reciprocal obligations; and this gives a moral equivalent for 
rights as hitherto claimed, without the serious political dangers 
which they involved. In other words, no one has in any case 
any Right but that of doing his Duty. The adoption of this 
principle is the one way of realising the grand ideal of the 
Middle Ages, the subordination of Politics to Morals. In those 
times, however, the vast bearings of the question were but very 
imperfectly apprehended; its solution is incompatible with 
every form of theology, and is only to be found in Positivism. 

The solution consists in regarding our political and social 
action as the service of Humanity. Its object should be to assist 
by conscious effort all functions, whether relating to Order or to 
Progress, which Humanity has hitherto performed spontane¬ 
ously. This is the ultimate object of Positive religion. Without 
it all other aspects of that religion would be inadequate, and 
would soon cease to have any value. True affection does not 
stop short at desire for good; it strains every effort to attain it. 
The elevation of soul arising from the act of contemplating and 
adoring Humanity is not the sole object of religious worship. 
Above and beyond this there is the motive of becoming better 
able to serve Humanity; unceasing action on our part being 
necessary for her preservation and development. This indeed 
is the most distinctive feature of Positive religion. The Su¬ 
preme Being of former times had really little need of human 
services. The consequence was, that with all theological be¬ 
lievers, and with monotheists especially, devotion always tends 
to degenerate into quietism. The danger could only be obviated 
when the priesthood had sufficient wisdom to take advantage 
of the vagueness of these theories, and to draw from them mo¬ 
tives for practical exertion. Nothing could be done in this di¬ 
rection unless the priesthood retained their social independence. 
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As soon as this was taken from them by the usurpation of the 
temporal power, the more sincere amongst Catholics lapsed into 
the quietistic spirit which for a long time had been kept in 
check. In Positivism, on the contrary, the doctrine itself, irre¬ 
spective of the character of its teachers, is a direct and con¬ 
tinuous incentive to exertion of every kind. The reason for this 
is to be found in the relative and dependent nature of our Su¬ 
preme Being, of whom her own worshippers form a part. 

In this, which is the essential service of Humanity, and which 
infuses a religious spirit into every act of life, the feature most 
prominent is cooperation of effort; cooperation on so vast a 
scale that less complicated organisms have nothing to compare 
with it. The consensus of the social organism extends to Time 
as well as Space. Hence the two distinct aspects of social sym¬ 
pathy : the feeling of Solidarity, or union with the Present; and 
of Continuity, or union with the Past. Careful investigation 
of any social phenomenon, whether relating to Order or to 
Progress, always proves convergence, direct or indirect, of all 
contemporaries and of all former generations, within certain 
geographical and chronological limits; and those limits recede as 
the development of Humanity advances. In our thoughts and 
feelings such convergence is unquestionable; and it should he 
still more evident in our actions, the efficacy of which depends 
on cooperation to a still greater degree. Here we feel how false 
as well as immoral is the notion of Right, a word which, as com¬ 
monly used, implies absolute individuality. The only principle 
on which Politics can be subordinated to Morals is, that indi¬ 
viduals should be regarded, not as so many distinct beings, but 
as organs of one Supreme Being. Indeed, in all settled states 
of society, the individual has always been considered as a public 
functionary, filling more or less efficiently a definite post, 
whether formally appointed to it or not. So fundamental a 
principle has ever been recognised instinctively up to the period 
of revolutionary transition, which is now at length coming to 
an end; a period in which the obstructive and corrupt character 
of organized society roused a spirit of anarchy which, though 
at first favourable to progress, has now become an obstacle to it. 
Positivism, however, will place this principle beyond reach 
of attack, by giving a systematic demonstration of it, based on 
the sum of our scientific knowledge. 

And this demonstration will be the intellectual basis on which 
the moral authority of the new priesthood will rest. What they 
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have to do is to show the dependence of each important ques¬ 
tion, as it arises, upon social cooperation, and by this means to 
indicate the right path of duty. For this purpose all their 
scientific knowledge and esthetic power will be needed, otherwise 
social feeling could never be developed sufficiently to produce 
any strong effect upon conduct. It would never, that is, go 
further than the feeling of mere solidarity with the Present, 
which is only its incipient and rudimentary form. We see this 
unfortunate narrowness of view too often in the best socialists, 
who, leaving the Present without roots in the Past, would carry 
us headlong towards a Future, of which they have no definite 
conception. In all social phenomena, and especially in those 
of modern times, the participation of our predecessors is greater 
than that of our contemporaries. This truth is especially ap¬ 
parent in industrial undertakings, for which the combination 
of efforts required is so vast. It is our filiation with the Past, 
even more than our connection with the Present, which teaches 
us that the only real life is the collective life of the race; that 
individual life has no existence except as an abstraction. Con¬ 
tinuity is the feature which distinguishes our race from all 
others. Many of the lower races are able to form a union among 
their living members; but it was reserved for Man to conceive 
and realize cooperation of successive generations, the source to 
which the gradual growth of civilization is to be traced. Social 
sympathy is a barren and imperfect feeling, and indeed it is a 
cause of disturbance, so long as it extends no further than the 
present time. It is a disregard for historical Continuity which 
induces that mistaken antipathy to all forms of inheritance 
which is now so common. Scientific study of history would soon 
convince those of our socialist writers who are sincere of their 
radical error in this respect. If they were more familiar with 
the collective inheritance of society, the value of which no one 
can seriously dispute, they would feel less objection to inheri¬ 
tance in its application to individuals or families. Practical 
experience, moreover, bringing them into contact with the facts 
of the case, will gradually show them that without the sense of 
continuity with the Past they cannot really understand their 
solidarity with the Present. For, in the first place, each indi¬ 
vidual in the course of his growth passes spontaneously through 
phases corresponding in a great measure to those of our his¬ 
torical development; and therefore, without some knowledge of 
the history of society, he cannot understand the history of his 
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own life. Again, each of these successive phases may be found 
amongst the less advanced nations who do not as yet share in 
the general progress of Humanity; so that we cannot properly 
sympathize with these nations, if we ignore the successive stages 
of development in Western Europe. The nobler socialists and 
communists, those especially who belong to the working classes, 
will soon be alive to the error and danger of these inconsist¬ 
encies, and will supply this deficiency in their education, which 
at present vitiates their efforts. With women, the purest and 
most spontaneous element of the moderating power, the priests 
of Humanity will find it less difficult to introduce the broad 
principles of historical science. They are more inclined than 
any other class to recognise our continuity with the Past, being 
themselves its original source. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. State, illustrate and give your own reaction to Comte’s law of the 
three stages of human cultural evolution. 

2. How does Comte prove his law? List the various reasons he 
gives for accepting it. 

3. Briefly characterize the positive philosophy. 

4. What new science does Comte propose and why does he think 
that it is needed? What are the two divisions of the new science? 
Briefly characterize each. 

5. How is the positive philosophy related to the special sciences? 

6. State and briefly comment on each of the four values which 
Comte claims for the positive philosophy. 

7. What is the principle on which Comte bases his classification 
of the science? Give your opinion of his classification. 

8. What does Comte mean by the religion of humanity, and how 
is it related to the historical religions? 

9. What will be the chief effects of the spread of the new religion? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


JOHN STUART MILL 

I. Nature 

Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Mill’s essay on Nature in the Three Essays on 
Religion, pp. 4-13, published by Longmans Green & Company in 1874. 

Mill first defines the nature of a thing as “the aggregate of its 
powers and properties” and Nature as “the aggregate of the powers 
and properties of all things.” The conditions under which events 
occur are laws of nature. This definition of Nature is only one of the 
senses in which the word is used. As opposed to Art it has a narrower 
meaning. Yet man in his creations utilizes the powers of Nature and 
his own powers are a part of Nature. In the broad sense of the 
word, Nature means “all the powers existing in either the outer or 
the inner world and everything which takes place by means of these 
processes.” (See also the first footnote.) In this sense human nature 
is included in Nature. In the narrow sense the word Nature means 
“only what takes place without the agency, or without the voluntary 
and intentional agency, of man.” 

Mill next discusses the use of the word nature in Ethics. Many 
ethical schools have attempted to build morality on so-called laws 
of nature, especially the Stoics, the Epicureans, and Rousseau. When 
Christian thinkers argued that Nature’s laws are evil, the deists pro¬ 
claimed the divinity of Nature. While modern writers no longer 
adopt the Law of Nature as the ethical standard they do attach great 
weight to conforming to Nature. Hence a third meaning of the word 
Nature is developing, namely, as that which ought to he. But in reality 
this is the same as the broad meaning of the word, for they mean 
that “what is constitutes the rule and standard of what ought to be.” 

According to the Platonic method which is still the best type 
of such investigations, the first thing to be done with a vague 
term is to ascertain precisely what it means. It is also a rule 
of the same method, that the meaning of an abstraction is best 
sought for in the concrete—of an universal in the particular. 
Adopting this course with the word Nature, the first question 
must be, what is meant by the ‘‘nature ’ 7 of a particular object? 
as of fire, of water, or of some individual plant or animal ? Evi- 
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dently the ensemble or aggregate of its powers or properties: the 
modes in which it acts on other things (counting among those 
things the senses of the observer) and the modes in which other 
things act upon it; to which, in the case of a sentient being, 
must be added, its own capacities of feeling, or being conscious. 
The Nature of the thing means all this; means its entire capacity 
of exhibiting phenomena. 1 And since the phenomena which a 
thing exhibits, however much they vary in different circum¬ 
stances, are always the same in the same circumstances, they 
admit of being described in general forms of words, which are 
called the laws of the thing’s nature. Thus it is a law of the 
nature of water that under the mean pressure of the atmosphere 
at the level of the sea, it boils at 212° Fahrenheit. 

As the nature of any given thing is the aggregate of its powers 
and properties, so Nature in the abstract is the aggregate of 
the powers and properties of all things. Nature means the sum 
of all phenomena, together with the causes which produce them; 
including not only all that happens, but all that is capable of 
happening; the unused capabilities of causes being as much a 
part of the idea of Nature, as those which take effect. Since all 
phenomena which have been sufficiently examined are found to 
take place with regularity, each having certain fixed conditions, 
positive and negative, on the occurrence of which it invariably 
happens; mankind have been able to ascertain, either by direct 
observation or by reasoning processes grounded on it, the condi¬ 
tions of the occurrence of many phenomena; and the progress of 
science mainly consists in ascertaining those conditions. When 
discovered they can be expressed in general propositions, which 
are called laws of the particular phenomenon, and also, more 
generally, Laws of Nature. Thus, the truth that all material 
objects tend towards one another with a force directly as their 
masses and inversely as the square of their distance, is a law 
of Nature. The proposition that air and food are necessary to 
animal life, if it be as we have good reason to believe, true 
without exception, is also a law of nature, though the phe¬ 
nomenon of which it is the law is special, and not, like gravita¬ 
tion, universal. 

Nature, then, in this its simplest acceptation, is a collective 
name for all facts, actual and possible: or (to speak more ac- 

1 Tn his examination of the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Mill 
defines matter as “the permanent possibility of sensation . 99 The same 
idea underlies his definition of Nature here.—Ed. 
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curately) a name for the mode, partly known to ns and partly 
unknown, in which all things take place. For the word suggests, 
not so much the multitudinous detail of the phenomena, as the 
conception which might be formed of their manner of existence 
as a mental whole, by a mind possessing a complete knowledge 
of them: to which conception it is the aim of science to raise 
itself, by successive steps of generalization from experience. 

Such, then, is a correct definition of the word Nature. But 
this definition corresponds only to one of the senses of that 
ambiguous term. It is evidently inapplicable to some of the 
modes in which the word is familiarly employed. For example, 
it entirely conflicts with the common form of speech by which 
Nature is opposed to Art, and natural to artificial. For in the 
sense of the word Nature which has just been defined, and 
which is the true scientific sense, Art is as much Nature as any¬ 
thing else; and everything which is artificial is natural—Art 
has no independent powers of its own: Art is but the employ¬ 
ment of the powers of Nature for an end. Phenomena produced 
by human agency, no less than those which as far as we are 
concerned are spontaneous, depend on the properties of the ele¬ 
mentary forces, or of the elementary substances and their com¬ 
pounds. The united powers of the whole human race could 
not create a new property of matter in general, or of any one 
of its species. We can only take advantage for our purposes of 
the properties which we find. A ship floats by the same laws 
of specific gravity and equilibrium, as a tree uprooted by the 
wind and blown into the water. The corn which men raise for 
food, grows and produces its grain by the same laws of vegeta¬ 
tion by which the wild rose and the mountain strawberry bring 
forth their flowers and fruit. A house stands and holds together 
by the natural properties, the weight and cohesion of the mate¬ 
rials which compose it: a steam engine works by the natural 
expansive force of steam, exerting a pressure upon one part of a 
system of arrangements, which pressure, by the mechanical 
properties of the lever, is transferred from that to another part 
where it raises the weight or removes the obstacle brought into 
connexion with it. In these and all other artificial operations 
the office of man is, as has often been remarked, a very limited 
one; it consists in moving things into certain places. We move 
objects, and by doing this, bring some things into contact which 
were separate, or separate others which were in contact: and 
by this simple change of place, natural forces previously dor- 
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mant are called into action, and produce the desired effect. 
Even the volition which designs, the intelligence which contrives, 
and the muscular force which executes these movements, are 
themselves powers of Nature. 

It thus appears that we must recognize at least two principal 
meanings in the word Nature. In one sense, it means all the 
powers existing in either the outer or the inner world and every¬ 
thing which takes place by means of those powers. In another 
sense, it means, not everything which happens, but only what 
takes place without the agency, or without the voluntary and 
intentional agency, of man. This distinction is far from ex¬ 
hausting the ambiguities of the word; but it is the key to most 
of those on which important consequences depend. 

Such, then, being the two principal senses of the word Nature; 
in which of these is it taken, or is it taken in either, when the 
word and its derivatives are used to convey ideas of commenda¬ 
tion, approval, and even moral obligation? 

It has conveyed such ideas in all ages. Naturam sequi was 
the fundamental principle of morals in many of the most ad¬ 
mired schools of philosophy. Among the ancients, especially 
in the declining period of ancient intellect and thought, it was 
the test to which all ethical doctrines were brought. The Stoics 
and the Epicureans, however irreconcilable in the rest of their 
systems, agreed in holding themselves bound to prove that their 
respective maxims of conduct were the dictates of nature. 
Under their influence the Roman jurists, when attempting to 
systematize jurisprudence, placed in the front of their exposi¬ 
tion a certain Jus Naturale, “quod natura,” as Justinian de¬ 
clares in the Institutes, “omnia animalia docuit”: and as the 
modern systematic writers not only on law but on moral philoso¬ 
phy, have generally taken the Roman jurists for their models, 
treatises on the so-called Law of Nature have abounded; and 
references to this Law as a supreme rule and ultimate standard 
have pervaded literature. The writers on International Law 
have done more than any others to give currency to this style of 
ethical speculation; inasmuch as having no positive law to write 
about, and yet being anxious to invest the most approved opin¬ 
ions respecting international morality with as much as they 
could of the authority of law, they endeavoured to find such an 
authority in Nature's imaginary code. The Christian theology 
during the period of its greatest ascendancy, opposed some, 
though not a complete, hindrance to the modes of thought which 
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erected Nature into the criterion of morals, inasmuch as, ac¬ 
cording to the creed of most denominations of Christians 
(though assuredly not of Christ) man is by nature wicked. But 
this very doctrine, by the reaction which it provoked, has made 
the deistical moralists almost unanimous in proclaiming the 
divinity of Nature, and setting up its fancied dictates as an 
authoritative rule of action. A reference to that supposed 
standard is the predominant ingredient in the vein of thought 
and feeling which was opened by Rousseau, and which has infil¬ 
trated itself most widely into the modern mind, not excepting 
that portion of it which calls itself Christian. The doctrines of 
Christianity have in every age been largely accommodated to 
the philosophy which happened to be prevalent, and the Chris¬ 
tianity of our day has borrowed a considerable part of its colour 
and flavour from sentimental deism. At the present time it 
cannot be said that Nature, or any other standard, is applied 
as it was wont to be, to deduce rules of action with juridical 
precision, and with an attempt to make its application co-exten- 
sive with all human agency. The people of this generation do 
not commonly apply principles with any such studious exactness, 
nor own such binding allegiance to any standard, but live in a 
kind of confusion of many standards; a condition not propitious 
to the formation of steady moral convictions, blit convenient 
enough to those whose moral opinions sit lightly on them, since 
it gives them a much wider range of arguments for defending 
the doctrine of the moment. But though perhaps no one could 
now be found who like the institutional writers of former times, 
adopts the so-called Law of Nature as the foundation of ethics, 
and endeavours consistently to reason from it, the word and its 
cognates must still be counted among those which carry great 
weight in moral argumentation. That any mode of thinking, 
feeling, or acting, is “according to nature” is usually accepted 
as a strong argument for its goodness. If it can be said with 
any plausibility that “nature enjoins” anything, the propriety 
of obeying the injunction is by most people considered to be 
made out: and conversely, the imputation of being contrary to 
nature, is thought to bar the door against any pretension on 
the part of the thing so designated, to be tolerated or excused; 
and the word unnatural has not ceased to be one of the vitupera¬ 
tive epithets in the language. Those who deal in these expres¬ 
sions, may avoid making themselves responsible for any funda¬ 
mental theorem respecting the standard of moral obligation, 
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but they do not the less imply such a theorem, and one which 
must be the same in substance with that on which the more 
logical thinkers of a more laborious age grounded their syste¬ 
matic treatises on Natural Law. 

Is it necessary to recognize in these forms of speech, another 
distinct meaning of the word Nature? Or can they be con¬ 
nected, by any rational bond of union, with either of the two 
meanings already treated of ? At first it may seem that we have 
no option but to admit another ambiguity in the term. All 
inquiries are either into what is, or into what ought to be; 
science and history belonging to the first division, art, morals 
and politics to the second. But the two senses of the word 
Nature first pointed out, agree in referring only to what is. In 
the first meaning, Nature is a collective name for everything 
which is. In the second, it is a name for everything which is 
of itself, without voluntary human intervention. But the em¬ 
ployment of the word Nature as a term of ethics seems to dis¬ 
close a third meaning, in which Nature does not stand for what 
is, but for what ought to be; or for the rule or standard of 
what ought to be. A little consideration, however, will show 
that this is not a case of ambiguity; there is not here a third 
sense of the word. Those who set up Nature as a standard 
of action do not intend a merely verbal proposition; they do 
not mean that the standard, whatever it be, should be called 
Nature; they think they are giving some information as to what 
the standard of action really is. Those who say that we ought 
to act according to Nature do not mean the mere identical prop¬ 
osition that we ought to do what we ought to do. They think 
that the word Nature affords some external criterion of what 
we should do; and if they lay down as a rule for what ought 
to be, a word which in its proper signification denotes what is, 
they do so because they have a notion, either clearly or con¬ 
fusedly, that what is, constitutes the rule and standard of what 
ought to be. . . . 

II. The Religion op Humanity 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Milks Three Essays on Religion, pp. 100-113, 
being a part of the essay on “The Utility of Religion.” 

Mill rejects the old idea that belief in Gods arose from fear. This 
idea of fear only arose after men believed in the existence of Gods, 
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but once it arose it strengthened the belief in existence. But his 
interest is not in the origin of religion among rude peoples, but in 
its persistence among educated people. This persistence he thinks 
is due to the fact that what we know is little and what we do not 
know is immense. Eager to penetrate the mysteries of the unknown 
and not being able to do so with his intelligence man uses his imag¬ 
ination. Thus religion and poetry arises. Religion, as distinct from 
poetry, insists upon knowing whether human ideals have a reality in 
another world. In this way belief in gods persists among civilized 
people. 

Mill admits the value of religion in giving reality to our ideals, 
but he raises the question of whether it is not enough to confine 
ourselves to “the cultivation of a high conception of what our 
earthly life may be made.” By so doing we can develop a religion 
of humanity which will be higher than a religion based upon belief 
in unseen powers and in another world. The charge that this would 
lead to an Epicurean type of Ethics is refuted. For men will not 
seek private and sensual pleasure, but the welfare of humanity and 
the enhancement of cultural values. He shows that such earthly ideals 
sustained the Romans and the Greeks. This is more than morality; 
it is religion. The Religion of Humanity is defined as “the strong 
and earnest direction of the emotions and desires towards an ideal 
object, recognized as of the highest excellence, and as rightfully 
paramount over all selfish objects of desire.” Such a religion is 
better than any form of supranaturalism, for the following reasons. 

First, it is disinterested whereas other religions are based on a desire 
for immortality. Secondly, it is more in harmony with modern knowl¬ 
edge in that we do not have to worship Nature or a Deity responsible 
for evil and having power but not goodness. 

Let us then consider, what it is in human nature which 
causes it to require a religion; what wants of the human mind 
religion supplies, and what qualities it develops. When we have 
understood this, we shall be better able to judge, how far these 
wants can be otherwise supplied and those qualities, or qualities 
equivalent to them, unfolded and brought to perfection by other 
means. 

The old saying, Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, I hold to be 
untrue, or to contain, at most, only a small amount of truth. 
Belief in Gods had, I conceive, even in the rudest minds, a more 
honourable origin. Its universality has been very rationally 
explained from the spontaneous tendency of the mind to at¬ 
tribute life and volition, similar to what it feels in itself, to all 
natural objects and phenomena which appear to be self-moving. 
This was a plausible fancy, and no better theory could be formed 
at first. It was naturally persisted in so long as the motions 
and operations of these objects seemed to be arbitrary, and in- 
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capable of being accounted for but by the free choice of the 
Power itself. At first, no doubt, the objects themselves were 
supposed to be alive; and this belief still subsists among African 
fetish-worshippers. But as it must soon have appeared absurd 
that things which could do so much more than man, could not 
or would not do what man does, as for example to speak, the 
transition was made to supposing that the object present to the 
senses was inanimate, but was the creature and instrument of 
an invisible being with a form and organs similar to the human. 

These beings having first been believed in, fear of them neces¬ 
sarily followed; since they were thought to inflict at pleasure 
on human beings great evils, which the sufferers neither knew 
how to avert nor to foresee, but were left dependent, for their 
chances of doing either, upon solicitations addressed to the 
deities themselves. It is true, therefore, that fear had much 
to do with religion: but belief in the Gods evidently preceded, 
and did not arise from, fear: though the fear, when established, 
was a strong support to the belief, nothing being conceived to 
be so great an offence to the divinities as any doubt of their 
existence. 

It is unnecessary to prosecute further the natural history of 
religion, as we have not here to account for its origin in rude 
minds, but for its persistency in the cultivated. A sufficient 
explanation of this will, I conceive, be found in the small limits 
of man’s certain knowledge, and the boundlessness of his desire 
to know. Human existence is girt round with mystery: the 
narrow region of our experience is a small island in the midst 
of a boundless sea, which at once awes our feelings and stimu¬ 
lates our imagination by its vastness and its obscurity. To add 
to the mystery, the domain of our earthly existence is not only 
an island in infinite space, but also in infinite time. The past 
and the future are alike shrouded from us: we neither know the 
origin of anything which is, nor its final destination. If we 
feel deeply interested in knowing that there are myriads of 
worlds at an immeasurable, and to our faculties inconceivable, 
distance from us in space; if we are eager to discover what little 
we can about these worlds, and when we cannot know what they 
are, can never satiate ourselves with speculating on what they 
may be; is it not a matter of far deeper interest to us to learn, 
or even to conjecture, from whence came this nearer world 
which we inhabit; what cause or agency made it what it is, and 
on what powers depend its future fate? Who would not desire 
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this more ardently than any other conceivable knowledge, so 
long as there appeared the slightest hope of attaining it ? What 
would not one give for any credible tidings from that mysteri¬ 
ous region, any glimpse into it which might enable us to see 
the smallest light through its darkness, especially any theory of 
it which we could believe, and which represented it as tenanted 
by a benignant and not a hostile influence? But since we are 
able to penetrate into that region with the imagination only, as¬ 
sisted by specious but inconclusive analogies derived from hu¬ 
man agency and design, imagination is free to fill up the 
vacancy with the imagery most congenial to itself; sublime and 
elevating if it be a lofty imagination, low and mean if it be a 
grovelling one. 

Religion and poetry address themselves, at least in one of 
their aspects, to the same part of the human constitution: they 
both supply the same want, that of ideal conceptions grander 
and more beautiful than we see realized in the prose of human 
life. Religion, as distinguished from poetry, is the product of 
the craving to know whether these imaginative conceptions have 
realities answering to them in some other world than ours. The 
mind, in this state, eagerly catches at any rumours respecting 
other worlds, especially when delivered by persons whom it 
deems wiser than itself. To the poetry of the supernatural, 
comes to be thus added a positive belief and expectation, which 
unpoetical minds can share with the poetical. Belief in a God 
or Gods, and in a life after death, becomes the canvas which 
every mind, according to its capacity, covers with such ideal 
pictures as it can either invent or copy. In that other life each 
hopes to find the good which he has failed to find on earth, or 
the better which is suggested to him by the good which on 
earth he has partially seen and known. More especially, this 
belief supplies the finer minds with material for conceptions of 
beings more awful than they can have known on earth, and more 
excellent than they probably have known. So long as human 
life is insufficient to satisfy human aspirations, so long there 
will be a craving for higher things, which finds its most obvious 
satisfaction in religion. So long as earthly life is full of suffer¬ 
ings, so long there will be need of consolations, which the hope 
of heaven affords to the selfish, the love of God to the tender 
and grateful. 

The value, therefore, of religion to the individual, both in 
the past and present, as a source of personal satisfaction and 
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of elevated feelings, is not to be disputed. But it has still to be 
considered, whether in order to obtain this good, it is necessary 
to travel beyond the boundaries of the world which we inhabit; 
or whether the idealization of our earthly life, the cultivation 
of a high conception of what it may be made, is not capable 
of supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense of the word, a 
religion, equally fitted to exalt the feelings, and (with the same 
aid from education which supranatural religion has received) 
still better calculated to ennoble the conduct, than any belief 
respecting the unseen powers. 

At the bare suggestion of such a possibility, many will ex¬ 
claim, that the short duration, the smallness and insignificance 
of life, if there is no prolongation of it beyond what we see, 
makes it impossible that great and elevated feelings can connect 
themselves with anything laid out on so small a scale: that such 
a conception of life can match with nothing higher than Epi¬ 
curean feelings, and the Epicurean doctrine “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Unquestionably, within certain limits, the maxim of the Epi¬ 
cureans is sound, and applicable to much higher things than 
eating and drinking. To make the most of the present for all 
good purposes, those of enjoyment among the rest; to keep 
under control those mental dispositions which lead to undue 
sacrifice of present good for a future which may never arrive; 
to cultivate the habit of deriving pleasure from things within 
our reach, rather than from the too eager pursuit of objects at 
a distance; to think all time wasted which is not spent either in 
personal pleasure or in doing things useful to oneself or others; 
these are wise maxims, and the “carpe diem” doctrine, carried 
thus far, is a rational and legitimate corollary from the short¬ 
ness of life. But that because life is short we should care for 
nothing beyond it, is not a legitimate conclusion; and the sup¬ 
position, that human beings in general are not capable of feeling 
deep and even the deepest interest in things which they will 
never live to see, is a view of human nature as false as it is ab¬ 
ject. Let it be remembered that if individual life is short, the 
life of the human species is not short; its indefinite duration is 
practically equivalent to endlessness; and being combined with 
indefinite capability of improvement, it offers to the imagination 
and sympathies a large enough object to satisfy any reasonable 
demand for grandeur of aspiration. If such an object appears 
small to a mind accustomed to dream of infinite and eternal 
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beatitudes, it will expand into far other dimensions when those 
baseless fancies shall have receded into the past. 

Nor let it be thought that only the more eminent of our 
species, in mind and heart, are cajDable of identifying their feel¬ 
ings with the entire life of the human race. This noble capabil¬ 
ity implies indeed a certain cultivation, but not superior to that 
which might be, and certainly will be if human improvement 
continues, the lot of all. Objects far smaller than this, and 
equally confined within the limits of the earth (though not 
within those of a single human life), have been found sufficient 
to inspire large masses and long successions of mankind with 
an enthusiasm capable of ruling the conduct, and colouring the 
whole life. Rome was to the entire Roman people, for many 
generations as much a religion as Jehovah was to the Jews; nay, 
much more, for they never fell olf from their worship as the 
Jews did from theirs. And the Romans, otherwise a selfish 
people, with no very remarkable faculties of any kind except 
the purely practical, derived nevertheless from this one idea a 
certain greatness of soul, which manifests itself in all their 
history where that idea is concerned and nowhere else, and 
has earned for them the large share of admiration, in other 
respects not at all deserved, which has been felt for them by 
most noble-minded persons from that time to this. 

When we consider how ardent a sentiment, in favourable 
circumstances of education, the love of country has become, we 
cannot judge it impossible that the love of that larger country, 
the world, may be nursed into similar strength, both as a source 
of elevated emotion and as a principle of duty. He who needs 
any other lesson on this subject than the whole course of ancient 
history affords, let him read Cicero's Be Officiis. It cannot be 
said that the standard of morals laid down in that celebrated 
treatise is a high standard. To our notions it is on many points 
unduly lax, and admits capitulations of conscience. But on the 
subject of duty to our country there is no compromise. That 
any man, with the smallest pretensions to virtue, could hesitate 
to sacrifice life, reputation, family, everything valuable to him, 
to the love of country is a supposition which this eminent in¬ 
terpreter of Greek and Roman morality cannot entertain for a 
moment. If, then, persons could be trained, as we see they 
were, not only to believe in theory that the good of their country 
was an object to which all others ought to yield, but to feel this 
practically as the grand duty of life, so also may they be made 
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to feel the same absolute obligation towards the universal good. 
A morality grounded on large and wise views of the good of 
the whole, neither sacrificing the individual to the aggregate 
nor the aggregate to the individual, but giving to duty on the 
one hand and to freedom and spontaneity on the other their 
proper province, would derive its power in the superior natures 
from sympathy and benevolence and the passion for ideal ex¬ 
cellence: in the inferior, from the same feelings cultivated up 
to the measure of their capacity, with the superadded force 
of shame. This exalted morality would not depend for its as¬ 
cendancy on any hope of reward; but the reward which might 
be looked for, and the thought of which would be a consolation 
in suffering, and a support in moments of weakness, would not 
be a problematical future existence, but the approbation, in this, 
of those whom we respect, and ideally of all those, dead or 
living, whom we admire or venerate. For, the thought that 
our dead parents or friends would have approved our conduct 
is a scarcely less powerful motive than the knowledge that our 
living ones do approve it: and the idea that Socrates, or Howard, 
or Washington, or Antoninus, or Christ, would have sym¬ 
pathized with us, or that we are attempting to do our part in 
the spirit in which they did theirs, has operated on the very 
best minds, as a strong incentive to act up to their highest feel¬ 
ings and convictions. 

To call these sentiments by the name morality, exclusively of 
any other title, is claiming too little for them. They are a real 
religion; of wliich, as of other religions, outward good works 
(the utmost meaning usually suggested by the word morality) 
are only a part, and are indeed rather the fruits of the religion 
than the religion itself. The essence of religion is the strong 
and earnest direction of the emotions and desires towards an 
ideal object, recognized as of the highest excellence, and as right¬ 
fully paramount over all selfish objects of desire. The condition 
is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in as eminent a degree, 
and in as high a sense, as by the supernatural religions even in 
their best manifestations, and far more so than in any of their 
others. 

Much more might be added on this topic; but enough has 
been said to convince any one, who can distinguish between the 
intrinsic capacities of human nature and the forms in which 
those capacities happen to have been historically developed, that 
the sense of unity with mankind, and a deep feeling for the 
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general good, may be cultivated into a sentiment and a principle 
capable of fulfilling every important function of religion and 
itself justly entitled to the name. I will now further maintain, 
that it is not only capable of fulfilling these functions, but would 
fulfil them better than any form whatever of supernaturalism. 
It is not only entitled to be called a religion: it is a better re¬ 
ligion than any of those which are ordinarily called by that title. 

For, in the first place, it is disinterested. It carries the 
thoughts and feelings out of self, and fixes them on an unselfish 
object, loved and pursued as an end for its own sake. The re¬ 
ligions which deal in promises and threats regarding a future 
life, do exactly the contrary: they fasten down the thoughts to 
the person’s own posthumous interests; they tempt him to re¬ 
gard the performance of his duties to others mainly as a means 
to his own personal salvation; and are one of the most serious 
obstacles to the great purpose of moral culture, the strengthen¬ 
ing of the unselfish and weakening of the selfish element in our 
nature; since they hold out to the imagination selfish good and 
evil of such tremendous magnitude, that it is difficult for any 
one who fully believes in their reality, to have feeling or interest 
to spare for any other distant and ideal object. It is true, many 
of the most unselfish of mankind have been believers in super¬ 
naturalism, because their minds have not dwelt on the threats 
and promises of their religion, but chiefly on the idea of a Being 
to whom they looked up with a confiding love, and in whose 
hands they willingly left all that related especially to them¬ 
selves. But in its effect on common minds, what now goes by 
the name of religion operates mainly through the feelings of 
self-interest. Even the Christ of the Gospels holds out the direct 
promise of reward from heaven as a primary inducement to the 
noble and beautiful beneficence towards our fellow-creatures 
which he so impressively inculcates. This is a radical inferiority 
of the best supernatural religions, compared with the Religion 
of Humanity; since the greatest thing which moral influences 
can do for the amelioration of human nature, is to cultivate the 
unselfish feelings in the only mode in which any active principle 
in human nature can be effectually cultivated, namely by 
habitual exercise: but the habit of expecting to be rewarded in 
another life for our conduct in this, makes even virtue itself no 
longer an exercise of the unselfish feelings. 

Secondly, it is an immense abatement from the worth of the 
old religions as means of elevating and improving human char- 
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acter, that it is nearly, if not quite impossible for them to pro¬ 
duce their best moral effects, unless we suppose a certain 
torpidity, if not positive twist in the intellectual faculties. For 
it is impossible that any one who habitually thinks, and who is 
unable to blunt his inquiring intellect by sophistry, should be 
able without misgiving to go on ascribing absolute perfection to 
the author and ruler of so clumsily made and capriciously 
governed a creation as this planet and the life of its inhabitants. 
The adoration of such a being cannot be with the the whole 
heart, unless the heart is first considerably sophisticated. The 
worship must either be greatly overclouded by doubt, and occa¬ 
sionally quite darkened by it, or the moral sentiments must 
sink to the low level of the ordinances of Nature: the worship¬ 
per must learn to think blind partiality, atrocious cruelty, and 
reckless injustice, not blemishes in an object of worship, since all 
these abound to excess in the commonest phenomena of Nature. 
It is true, the God who is worshipped is not, generally speaking, 
the God of Nature only, but also the God of some revelation; 
and the character of the revelation will greatly modify and, it 
may be, improve the moral influences of the religion. This is em¬ 
phatically true of Christianity; since the Author of the Sermon 
on the Mount is assuredly a far more benignant Being than the 
Author of Nature. But unfortunately, the believer in the Chris¬ 
tian revelation is obliged to believe that the same being is the 
author of both. This, unless he resolutely averts his mind from 
the subject, or practises the act of quieting his conscience by 
sophistry, involves him in moral perplexities without end; since 
the ways of his Deity in Nature are on many occasions totally 
at variance with the precepts, as he believes, of the same Deity 
in the Gospel. He who comes out with least moral damage 
from this embarrassment, is probably the one who never at¬ 
tempts to reconcile the two standards with one another, but con¬ 
fesses to himself that the purposes of Providence are mysteri¬ 
ous, that its ways are not our ways, that its justice and goodness 
are not the justice and goodness which we can conceive and 
which it befits us to practise. When, however, this is the feeling 
of the believer, the worship of the Deity ceases to be the adora¬ 
tion of abstract moral perfection. It becomes the bowing down 
to a gigantic image of something not fit for us to imitate. It is 
the worship of power only. . . , 
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Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. What are the two principles of the Platonic method of defining, 
and how does Mill apply them in defining the word nature? 

2. What are laws of nature, according to Mill? Do you think that 
he would regard them as man-made, or as actual parts of nature? 
Give a reason for your answer. 

3. Iiow does Mill distinguish two senses of the word nature and 
what do you think of this distinction? 

4. How is the word nature used in Ethics and Law? Is this a third 
use of the word? Why or why not? 

5. Why does Mill reject the theory that religion arose from fear, 
and what does he substitute for that theory? 

6. How does Mill account for the persistence of religion among 
educated people? Do you agree with him? Why or why not? 

7. In what way are religion and poetry alike? Does either need 
any other world than this world, according to Mill? Why or 
why not? 

8. Compare Mill's account of the religion of humanity with that 
of Comte, above, pp. 717 £f. Which do you think is the better 
and why? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HERBERT SPENCER 
I. The Unknowable 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection has been compiled from pp. 109-113, 115-116 and 570- 
572 of Spencer’s First Principles, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
4th edition, 1897, New York, reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
The last part of the selection was reprinted by Spencer in his Principles 
of Biology as being the best brief statement of his agnosticism. 

In the pages preceding those from which the first part of the 
selection is taken, Spencer has discussed the relation of science and 
religion. He summarizes this relation and explains the opposition 
between these two aspects of culture as being due to the fact that 
each has had to surrender something to the other. The antagonism 
will continue until the process of differentiation is complete. The 
two are necessary correlatives. In the end both will agree that there 
is “an Inscrutable Power manifested to us through all phenomena.” 
Spencer objects to Mansel’s referring to this power as personal. For 
all* we know it may transcend intelligence and will. Any attempt to 
conceive it degrades it to the human level. Religion has been too 
much inclined to interpret this power in human terms. Spencer uses 
the simile of the watch trying to comprehend the watchmaker to show 
how absurd is “the impiety of the pious” when they try to define God. 
Such attempts have aided man in reaching higher conceptions of 
deity, and we do have to think of Ultimate Reality as “some mode of 
being.” This is all right so long as we recognize that such conceptions 
are symbols only and that that which they symbolize is “The Unknow¬ 
able.” In like manner Matter, Motion and Force are mere symbols 
by which we interpret “the process of things as it presents itself to 
our limited consciousness.” Neither materialism nor spiritualism is 
true. There are as good arguments for the one as for the other. This 
proves that neither is ultimate. Spirit and Matter are merely signs of 
“the Unknown Reality which underlies both.” 

. . . Religion has, from the first, struggled to unite more or 
less science with its nescience; Science has, from the first, kept 
hold of more or less nescience as though it were a part of sci¬ 
ence. Each has been obliged gradually to relinquish that terri¬ 
tory which it wrongly claimed, while it has gained from the 
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other that to which it had a right; and the antagonism between 
them has been an inevitable accompaniment of this process. A 
more specific statement will make this clear. Religion, though at 
the outset it asserted a mystery, also made numerous definite 
assertions respecting this mystery—professed to know its nature 
in the minutest detail, and in so far as it claimed positive 
knowledge, it trespassed upon the province of Science. From 
the times of early mythologies, when such intimate acquaintance 
with the mystery was alleged, down to our own days, when but 
a few abstract and vague propositions are maintained, Religion 
has been compelled by Science to give up one after another of 
its dogmas—of those assumed cognitions which it could not 
substantiate. In the meantime, Science substituted for the per¬ 
sonalities to which Religion ascribed phenomena, certain meta¬ 
physical entities: and in doing this it trespassed on the province 
of Religion; since it classed among the things which it compre¬ 
hended, certain forms of the incomprehensible. Partly by the 
criticisms of Religion, which has occasionally called in question 
its assumptions, and partly as a consequence of spontaneous 
growth, Science has been obliged to abandon these attempts to 
include within the boundaries of knowledge that which cannot 
be known; and has so yielded up to Religion that which of right 
belonged to it. So long as this process of differentiation is in¬ 
complete, more or less of antagonism must continue. Gradually 
as the limits of possible cognition are established, the causes of 
conflict will diminish. And a permanent peace will be reached 
when Science becomes fully convinced that its explanations are 
proximate and relative; while Religion becomes fully convinced 
that the mystery it contemplates is ultimate and absolute. 

Religion and Science are therefore necessary correlatives. As 
already hinted, they stand respectively for those two antithetical 
modes of consciousness which cannot exist asunder. A known 
cannot be thought of apart from an unknown; nor can an un¬ 
known be thought of apart from a known. And by consequence 
neither can become more distinct without giving greater dis¬ 
tinctness to the other. To carry further a metaphor before used, 
—they are the positive and negative poles of thought; of which 
neither can gain in intensity without increasing the intensity of 
the other. 

Thus the consciousness of an Inscrutable Power manifested to 
us through all phenomena, has been growing ever clearer; and 
must eventually be freed from its imperfections. The certainty 
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that on the one hand such a Power exists, while on the other 
hand its nature transcends intuition and is beyond imagination, 
is the certainty towards which intelligence has from the first 
been progressing. To this conclusion Science inevitably arrives 
as it reaches its confines; while to this conclusion Religion is 
irresistibly driven by criticism. And satisfying as it does the 
demands of the most rigorous logic at the same time that it gives 
the religious sentiment the widest possible sphere of action, it 
is the conclusion we are bound to accept without reserve or 
qualification. 

Some do indeed allege that though the Ultimate Cause of 
things cannot really be thought of by us as having specified 
attributes, it is yet incumbent upon us to assert these attributes. 
Though the forms of our consciousness are such that the Abso¬ 
lute cannot in any manner or degree be brought within them, 
we are nevertheless told that we must represent the Absolute to 
ourselves under these forms. As writes Mr. Mansel, in the work 
from which I have already quoted largely—“It is our duty, 
then, to think of God as personal; and it is our duty to believe 
that He is infinite. ” 

That this is not the conclusion here adopted, needs hardly 
be said. If there be any .meaning in the foregoing arguments, 
duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny personality. Our 
duty is to submit ourselves with all humility to the established 
limits of our intelligence; and not perversely to rebel against 
them. Let those who can, believe that there is eternal war set 
between our intellectual faculties and our moral obligations. I 
for one, admit no such radical vice in the constitution of things. 

This which to most will seem an essentially irreligious posi¬ 
tion, is an essentially religious one—nay is the religious one, to 
which, as already shown, all others are but approximations. In 
the estimate it implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does not fall 
short of the alternative position, but exceeds it. Those who 
espouse this alternative position, make the erroneous assump¬ 
tion that the choice is between personality and something lower 
than personality; whereas the choice is rather between per¬ 
sonality and something higher. Is it not just possible that there 
is a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and Will, 
as these transcend mechanical motion? It is true that we are 
totally unable to conceive any such higher mode of being. But 
this is not a reason for questioning its existence; it is rather the 
reverse. Have we not seen how utterly incompetent our minds 
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are to form even an approach to a conception of that which 
underlies all phenomena? Is it not proved that this incom¬ 
petency is the incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the Un¬ 
conditioned ? Does it not follow that the Ultimate Cause cannot 
in any respect be conceived by us because it is in every respect 
greater than can be conceived? May we not refrain from as¬ 
signing it any attributes whatever, because such attributes, de¬ 
rived as they must be from our own natures, are not elevations 
but degradations? It seems somewhat strange that men should 
suppose the highest worship to lie in assimilating the object of 
their worship to themselves. Not in asserting a transcendant 
difference, but in asserting a certain likeness, consists the ele¬ 
ment of their creed which they think essential. It is true that 
from the time when the rudest savages imagined the causes of 
all things to be creatures of flesh and blood like themselves, 
down to our own time, the degree of assumed likeness has been 
diminishing. But though a bodily form and substance similar 
to that of man, has long since ceased, among cultivated races, to 
be a literally-conceived attribute of the Ultimate Cause—though 
the grosser human desires have been also rejected as unfit ele¬ 
ments of the conception—though there is some hesitation in as¬ 
cribing even the higher human feelings, save in greatly idealized 
shapes; yet it is still thought not only proper, but imperative, 
to ascribe the most abstract qualities of our nature. To think 
of the Creative Power as in all respects anthropomorphous, is 
now considered impious by men who yet hold themselves bound 
to think of the Creative Power as in some respects anthro¬ 
pomorphous ; and who do not see that the one proceeding is but 
an evanescent form of the other. And then, most marvellous 
of all, this course is persisted in even by those who contend that 
we are wholly unable to frame any conception whatever of the 
Creative Power. After it has been shown that every supposi¬ 
tion respecting the genesis of the Universe commits us to alterna¬ 
tive impossibilities of thought—after it has been shown that 
each attempt to conceive real existence ends in an intellectual 
suicide—after it has been shown why, by the very constitution 
of our minds, we are eternally debarred from thinking of the 
Absolute; it is still asserted that we ought to think of the Abso¬ 
lute thus and thus. In all imaginable ways we find thrust upon 
us the truth, that we are not permitted to know—nay are not 
even permitted to conceive—that Reality which is behind the 
veil of Appearance; and yet it is said to be our duty to believe 
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(and in so far to conceive) that this Reality exists in a certain 
defined manner. Shall we call this reverence? or shall we call 
it the reverse? 

Volumes might be written upon the impiety of the pious. 
Through the printed and spoken thoughts of religious teachers, 
may almost everywhere be traced a professed familiarity with 
the ultimate mystery of things, which, to say the least of it, 
seems anything but congruous with the accompanying expres¬ 
sions of humility. And surprisingly enough, those tenets which 
most clearly display this familiarity, are those insisted upon 
as forming the vital elements of religious belief. The attitude 
thus assumed, can be fitly represented only by further develop¬ 
ing a simile long current in theological controversies—the simile 
of the watch. If for a moment we made the grotesque supposi¬ 
tion that the tickings and other movements of a watch consti¬ 
tuted a kind of consciousness; and that a watch possessed of 
such a consciousness, insisted on regarding the watchmaker’s 
actions as determined like its own by springs and escapements; 
we should simply complete a parallel of which religious teachers 
think much. And were we to suppose that a watch not only 
formulated the cause of its existence in these mechanical terms, 
but held that watches were bound out of reverence so to formu¬ 
late this cause, and even vituperated, as atheistic watches, any 
that did not venture so to formulate it; we should merely illus¬ 
trate the presumption of theologians by carrying their own 
argument a step further. . . . 

Let us recognize whatever of permanent good there is in these 
persistent attempts to frame conceptions of that which cannot 
be conceived. From the beginning it has been only through the 
successive failures of such conceptions to satisfy the mind, that 
higher and higher ones have been gradually reached; and doubt¬ 
less, the conceptions now current are indispensable as transi¬ 
tional modes of thought. Even more than this may be willingly 
conceded. It is possible, nay probable, that under their most 
abstract forms, ideas of this order will always continue to oc¬ 
cupy the background of our consciousness. Very likely there 
will ever remain a need to give shape to that indefinite sense 
of an Ultimate Existence, which forms the basis of our intelli¬ 
gence. We shall always be under the necessity of contemplating 
it as some mode of being; that is—of representing it to ourselves 
In some form of thought, however vague. And we shall not err 
in doing this so long as we treat every notion we thus frame as 
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merely a symbol, utterly without resemblance to that for which 
it stands. Perhaps the constant formation of such symbols and 
constant rejection of them as inadequate, may be hereafter, as 
it has hitherto been, a means of discipline. Perpetually to con¬ 
struct ideas requiring the utmost stretch of our faculties, and 
perpetually to find that such ideas must be abandoned as futile 
imaginations, may realize to us more fully than any other course, 
the greatness of that which we strive to grasp. Such efforts 
and failures may serve to maintain in our minds a due sense of 
the incommensurable difference between the Conditioned and 
the Unconditioned. By continually seeking to know and being 
continually thrown back with a deepened conviction of the im¬ 
possibility of knowing, we may keep alive the consciousness that 
it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to regard 
that through which all things exist as The Unknowable. . . . 

... A Power of which the nature remains for ever inconceiv¬ 
able, and to which no limits in Time or Space can be imagined, 
works in us certain effects. These effects have certain likenesses 
of kind, the most general of which we class together under the 
names of Matter, Motion, and Force; and between these effects 
there are likenesses of connection, the most constant of which 
we class as laws of the highest certainty. Analysis reduces these 
several kinds of effect to one kind of effect; and these several 
kinds of uniformity to one kind of uniformity. And the highest 
achievement of Science is the interpretation of all orders of phe¬ 
nomena, as differently-conditioned manifestations of this one 
kind of effect, under differently-conditioned modes of this one 
kind of uniformity. But when Science has done this, it has done 
nothing more than systematize our experience; and has in no de¬ 
gree extended the limits of our experience. We can say no more 
than before, whether the uniformities are as absolutely neces¬ 
sary, as they have become to our thought relatively necessary. 
The utmost possibility for us, is an interpretation of the process 
of things as it presents itself to our limited consciousness; but 
how this process is related to the actual process we are unable 
to conceive, much less to know. Similarly, it must be remem¬ 
bered that while the connection between the phenomenal order 
and the ontological order is for ever inscrutable; so is the con¬ 
nection between the conditioned forms of being and the uncondi¬ 
tioned form of being for ever inscrutable. The interpretation of 
all phenomena in terms of Matter, Motion, and Force, is nothing 
more than the reduction of our complex symbols of thought, to 
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the simplest symbols; and when the equation has been brought 
to its lowest terms the symbols remain symbols still. Hence the 
reasonings contained in the foregoing pages, afford no support 
to either of the antagonist hypotheses respecting the ultimate 
nature of things. Their implications are no more materialistic 
than they are spiritualistic; and no more spiritualistic than they 
are materialistic. Any argument which is apparently furnished 
to either hypothesis, is neutralized by as good an argument fur¬ 
nished to the other. The Materialist, seeing it to be a necessary 
deduction from the law of correlation, that what exists in con¬ 
sciousness under the form of feeling, is transformable into an 
equivalent mechanical motion, and by consequence into equiva¬ 
lents of all the other forces which matter exhibits; may consider 
it therefore demonstrated that the phenomena of consciousness 
are material phenomena. But the Spiritualist, setting out with 
the same data, may argue with equal cogency, that if the forces 
displayed by matter are cognizable only under the shape of 
those equivalent amounts of consciousness which they produce, 
it is to be inferred that these forces, when existing out of con¬ 
sciousness, are of the same intrinsic nature as when existing 
in consciousness; and that so is justified the spiritualistic con¬ 
ception of the external world, as consisting of something essen¬ 
tially identical with what we call mind. Manifestly, the estab¬ 
lishment of correlation and equivalence between the forces of 
the outer and the inner worlds, may be used to assimilate either 
to the other; according as we set out with one or.other term. 
But he who rightly interprets the doctrine contained in this 
work, will see that neither of these terms can be taken as xilti- 
mate.’ He will see that though the relation of subject and object 
renders necessary to us these antithetical conceptions of Spirit 
and Matter; the one is no less than the other to be regarded as 
but a sign of the Unknown Reality which underlies both. 

II. Philosophy Defined 


Introduction and Analysis 

The selection is from pp. 129-136 of Spencer’s First Principles 

(Appleton edition). , ... , 

Since Ultimate Reality is unknowable, with what does philosophy 
deal ? To answer this question we must formulate the method, ly 
which valid knowledge is obtained, which is to separate from partially 
erroneous conceptions the element of truth each contains and to gen¬ 
eralize this truth as much as possible. Spencer sketches briefly the 
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History of Philosophy and argues that the common truth in Ancient 
and in Modern Philosophy, in Natural and in Positive Philosophy is 
the notion that philosophy is unified knowledge or “knowledge of the 
highest degree of generality ” Science is the name for the family of 
sciences. Each science consists of separate truths and does not 
integrate its truths with those of other sciences. Spencer illustrates 
this with Physics, Zoology and Economics. A scientific law is partially 
unified knowledge in contrast with the un-unified knowledge of the 
common man, but philosophy is completely unified knowledge . 

After concluding that we cannot know the ultimate nature of 
that which is manifested to us, there arise the questions—What 
is it that we know ? In what sense do we know it ? And in what 
consists our highest knowledge of it? Having repudiated as 
impossible the Philosophy which professes to formulate Being as 
distinguished from Appearance, it becomes needful to say what 
Philosophy truly is—not simply to specify its limits, but to 
specify its character within those limits. Given a certain sphere 
as the sphere to which human intelligence is restricted, and 
there remains to define the peculiar product of human intelli¬ 
gence which may still be called Philosophy. 

In doing this, we may advantageously avail ourselves of the 
method followed at the outset, of separating from conceptions 
that are partially or mainly erroneous, the element of truth they 
contain. As in the chapter on “Religion and Science,” it was 
inferred that religious beliefs, wrong as they might individually 
be in their particular forms, nevertheless probably each con¬ 
tained an essential verity, and that this was most likely common 
to them all; so in this place it is to be inferred that past and 
present beliefs respecting the nature of Philosophy, are none of 
them wholly false, and that that in which they are true is that 
in which they agree. We have here, then, to do what was done 
there — 4 ‘ to compare all opinions of the same genus; to set aside r 
as more or less discrediting one another those various special and 
concrete elements in which such opinions disagree; to observe 
. what remains after the discordant constituents have been elim¬ 
inated; and to find for this remaining constituent that abstract 
expression which holds true throughout its divergent modifica¬ 
tions. ’ ’ 

Earlier speculations being passed over, we see that among the 
Greeks, before there had arisen any notion of Philosophy in 
general, apart from particular forms of Philosophy, the particu¬ 
lar forms of it from which the general notion was to arise, were 
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hypotheses respecting some universal principle that constituted 
the essence of all concrete kinds of being. To the question— 
“What is that invariable existence of which these are variable 
states?” there were sundry answers—-Water, Air, Fire. A class 
of hypotheses of this all-embracing character having been pro¬ 
pounded, it became possible for Pythagoras to conceive of 
Philosophy in the abstract, as knowledge the most remote from 
practical ends; and to define it as “knowledge of immaterial 
and eternal things;” “the cause of the material existence of 
things,” being, in his view, Number. Thereafter, we find con¬ 
tinued a pursuit of Philosophy as some ultimate interpretation 
of the Universe, assumed to be possible, whether actually reached 
in any case or not. And in the course of this pursuit, various 
such ultimate interpretations were given as that “One is the 
beginning of all things;” that “the One is God;” that “the One 
is Finite;” that “the One is Infinite;” that “Intelligence is the 
governing principle of things; ’ ’ and so on. From all which it 
is plain that the knowledge supposed to constitute Philosophy, 
differed from other knowledge in its transcendent, exhaustive 
character. In the subsequent course of speculation, after the 
Sceptics had shaken men’s faith in their powers of reaching 
such transcendent knowledge, there grew up a much-restricted 
conception of Philosophy. Under Socrates, and still more under 
the Stoics, Philosophy became little else than the doctrine of 
right living. Its subject-matter was practically cut down to the 
proper ruling of conduct, public and private. Not indeed that 
the proper ruling of conduct, as conceived by sundry of the 
later Greek thinkers to constitute the subject-matter of Phi¬ 
losophy answered to what was popularly understood by the 
proper ruling of conduct. The injunctions of Zeno were not 
of the same class as those which guided men from early times 
downwards, in their daily observances, sacrifices, customs, all 
having more or less of religious sanction; but they were prin¬ 
ciples of action enunciated without reference to times, or per¬ 
sons, or special cases. "What, then, was the constant element 
in these unlike ideas of Philosophy held by the ancients? 
Clearly the character in which this last idea agrees with the 
first, is that within its sphere of inquiry, Philosophy seeks for 
wide and deep truths, as distinguished from the multitudinous 
detailed truths which the surfaces of things and of actions pre¬ 
sent. 

By comparing the conceptions of Philosophy that have been 
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current in modern times, we get a like result. The disciples of 
Schelling, Fichte, and their kindred, join the Hegelian in ridi¬ 
culing the so-called Philosophy which has usurped the title in 
England. Not without reason, they laugh on reading of “Philo¬ 
sophical instruments ’ ’; and would deny that any one of the 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions has the least claim to 
come under such a title. Retaliating on their critics, the Eng¬ 
lish may, and most of them do, reject as absurd the imagined 
Philosophy of the German schools. As consciousness cannot be 
transcended, they hold that whether consciousness does or does 
not vouch for the existence of something beyond itself, it at any 
rate cannot comprehend that something; and that hence, in so 
far as any Philosophy professes to be an Ontology, it is false. 
These two views cancel one another over large parts of their 
areas. The English criticism on the Germans, cuts off from 
Philosophy all that is regarded as absolute knowledge. The 
German criticism on the English tacitly implies that if Philoso¬ 
phy is limited to the relative, it is at any rate not concerned 
with those aspects of the relative which are embodied in mathe¬ 
matical formulas, in accounts of physical researches, in chemical 
analyses, or in descriptions of species and reports of physio¬ 
logical experiments. Now what has the too-wide German con¬ 
ception in common with the conception general among English 
men of science; which, narrow and crude as it is, is not so nar¬ 
row and crude as their misuse of the word philosophical indi¬ 
cates ? The two have this in common, that neither Germans nor 
English apply the word to unsystematized knowledge—to knowl¬ 
edge quite uncoordinated with other knowledge. Even the most 
limited specialists would not describe as philosophical, an essay 
which, dealing wholly with details, manifested no perception of 
the bearings of those details on wider truths. 

The vague idea thus raised of that in which the various con¬ 
ceptions of Philosophy agree, may be rendered more definite 
by comparing what has been known in England as Natural 
Philosophy with that development of it called Positive Phi¬ 
losophy. Though, as M. Comte admits, the two consist of 
knowledge essentially the same in kind; yet, by having put this 
kind of knowledge into a more coherent form, he has given it 
more of that character to which the term philosophical is ap¬ 
plied. Without expressing any opinion respecting the truth 
of his co-ordination, it must be conceded that by the fact of its 
co-ordination, the body of knowledge organized by him has a 
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better claim to the title Philosophy, than has the comparatively- 
unorganized body of knowledge named Natural Philosophy. 

If subdivisions of Philosophy, or more special forms of it, 
be contrasted with one another, or with the whole, the same 
implication comes out. Moral Philosophy and Political Philoso¬ 
phy, agree with Philosophy at large in the comprehensiveness 
of their reasonings and conclusions. Though under the head of 
Moral Philosophy, we treat of human actions as right or wrong, 
we do not include special directions for behaviour in the nur¬ 
sery, at table, or on the exchange; and though Political Phi¬ 
losophy has for its topic the conduct of men in their public 
relations, it does not concern itself with modes of voting or 
details of administration. Both of these sections of Philosophy 
contemplate particular instances, only as illustrating truths of 
wide application. 

Thus every one of these conceptions implies the belief in a 
possible way of knowing things more completely than they are 
known through simple experiences, mechanically accumulated in 
memory or heaped up in cyclopaedias. Though in the extent of 
the sphere which they have supposed Philosophy to fill, men 
have differed and still differ very widely; yet there is a real if 
unavowed agreement among them in signifying by this title a 
knowledge which transcends ordinary knowledge. That which 
remains as the common element in these conceptions of Philoso¬ 
phy, after the elimination of their discordant elements, is— 
knowledge of the highest degree of generality. We see this 
tacitly asserted by the simultaneous inclusion of God, Nature, 
and Man, within its scope; or still more distinctly by the di¬ 
vision of Philosophy as a whole into Theological, Physical, 
Ethical, &c. For that which characterizes the genus of which 
these are species, must be something more general than that 
which distinguishes any one species. 

What must be the specific shape here given to this concep¬ 
tion? The range of intelligence we find to be limited to the 
relative. Though persistently conscious of a Power manifested 
to us, we have abandoned as futile the attempt to learn any¬ 
thing respecting the nature of that Power; and so have shut out 
Philosophy from much of that domain supposed to belong to 
it. The domain left is that occupied by Science. Science con¬ 
cerns itself with the co-existence and sequences among phenom¬ 
ena; grouping these at first into generalizations of a simple or 
low order, and rising gradually to higher and more extended 
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generalizations. But if so, where remains any subject-matter 
for Philosophy? 

The reply is—Philosophy may still properly be the title 
retained for knowledge of the highest generality. Science means 
merely the family of the Sciences—stands for nothing more than 
the sum of knowledge formed of their contributions; and ignores 
the knowledge constituted by the fusion of all these contribu¬ 
tions into a whole. As usage has defined it, Science consists of 
truths existing more or less separated; and does not recognize 
these truths as entirely integrated. An illustration will make 
the difference clear. 

If we ascribe the flow of a river to the same force which causes 
the fall of a stone, we make a statement, true as far as it goes, 
that belongs to a certain division of Science. If, in further ex¬ 
planation of a movement produced by gravitation in a direction 
almost horizontal, we cite the law that fluids subject to mechan¬ 
ical forces exert reactive forces which are equal in all direc¬ 
tions, we formulate a wider fact, containing the scientific inter¬ 
pretation of many other phenomena; as those presented by the 
fountain, the hydraulic press, the steam-engine, the air-pump. 
And when this proposition, extending only to the dynamics of 
fluids, is merged in a proposition of general dynamics, compre¬ 
hending the laws of movement of solids as well as of fluids, there 
is reached a yet higher truth; but still a truth that comes wholly 
within the realm of Science. Again looking around at Birds and 
Mammals, suppose we say that air-breathing animals are hot- 
blooded; and that then, remembering how Reptiles, which also 
breathe air, are not much warmer than their media, we say, 
more truly, that animals (bulks being equal) have temperatures 
proportionate to the quantities of air they breathe; and that 
then, calling to mind certain large fish which maintain a heat 
considerably above that of the water they swim in, we further 
correct the generalization by saying that the temperature varies 
as the rate of oxygenation of the blood; and that then, modify¬ 
ing the statement to meet other criticisms, we finally assert the 
relation to be between the amount of heat and the amount of 
molecular change—supposing we do all this, we state scientific 
truths that are successively wider and more complete, but truths 
which, to the last, remain purely scientific. Once more if, 
guided by mercantile experiences, we reach the conclusion that 
prices rise when the demand exceeds the supply; and that com¬ 
modities flow from places where they are abundant to places 
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where they are scarce; and that the industries of different locali¬ 
ties are determined in their kinds mainly by the facilities which 
the localities afford for them; and if, studying these generaliza¬ 
tions of political economy, we trace them all to the truth that 
each man seeks satisfaction for his desires in ways costing the 
smallest efforts—such social phenomena being resultants of in¬ 
dividual actions so guided; we are still dealing with the prop¬ 
ositions of Science only. 

And now how is Philosophy constituted ? It is constituted by 
carrying a stage further the process’indicated. So long as these 
truths are known only apart and regarded as independent, even 
the most general of them cannot without laxity of speech be 
called philosophical. But when, having been severally reduced 
to a simple mechanical axiom, a principle of molecular physics, 
and a law of social action, they are contemplated together as 
corollaries of some ultimate truth, then we rise to the kind of 
knowledge that constitutes Philosophy proper. 

The truths of Philosophy thus bear the same relation to the 
highest scientific truths, that each of these bears to lower scien¬ 
tific truths. As each widest generalization of Science compre¬ 
hends and consolidates the narrower generalizations of its own 
division; so the generalizations of Philosophy comprehend and 
consolidate the widest generalizations of Science. It is therefore 
a knowledge the extreme opposite in kind to that which experi¬ 
ence first accumulates. It is the final product of that process 
which begins with a mere colligation of crude observations, goes 
on establishing propositions that are broader and more separated 
from particular cases, and ends in universal propositions. Or 
to bring the definition to its simplest and clearest forms:— 
Knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge; Science 
is partially-unified knowledge; Philosophy is completely-unified 
knowledge. . . . 

III. The Formula of Evolution 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is compiled from pp. 337-338, 370-375, 390-396 and 
406-407 of Spencer's First Principles (Appleton edition). 

Spencer builds up his definition of evolution step by step, first 
treating evolution as a change from a less to a more coherent form. 
He holds that this change has taken place in each separate field of 
phenomena as well as in Nature viewed as a whole. He illustrates 
it by the passage of a nebula into the Solar System, but the coherence 
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is intensified in organic evolution and it is more completely integrated 
in social evolution. But there is also a passage from the uniform to 
the multiform, both in Nature as a whole and in her several parts. 
So we must revise the definition by saying that evolution is “a change 
from an incoherent homogeneity to a coherent heterogeneity .” How¬ 
ever, there are forms of change, for example, diseases and the decom¬ 
position of dead organisms, which come under this definition. So it is 
necessary to rule these out as retrogression by adding the words 
indefinite and definite to coherent and incoherent. 

Thus far, however, Spencer’s account of evolution has been con¬ 
cerned only with the redistribution of matter. There is an accompany¬ 
ing redistribution of Motion which has to be explained in order to 
complete the definition. Redistribution of Matter is the material aspect 
of evolution and redistribution of Motion is the dynamical aspect. 
Illustrations of dynamic evolution are given. Taking this latter type 
of evolution into account makes it necessary to reformulate the defini¬ 
tion, and the selection closes with Spencer’s famous formula of 
evolution . 

Evolution then, under its primary aspect, is a change from a 
less coherent form to a more coherent form, consequent on the 
dissipation of motion and integration of matter. This is the 
universal process through which sensible existences, individually 
and as a whole, pass during the ascending halves of their his¬ 
tories. This proves to be a character displayed equally in those 
earliest changes which the Universe at large is supposed to have 
undergone, and in those latest changes which we trace in society 
and the products of social life. And throughout, the unification 
proceeds in several ways simultaneously. 

Alike during the evolution of the Solar System, of a planet, 
of an organism, of a nation, there is progressive aggregation of 
the entire mass. This may be shown by the increasing density 
of the matter already contained in it; or by the drawing into it 
of matter that was before separate; or by both. But in any 
case it implies a loss of relative motion. At the same time, the 
parts into which the mass has divided, severally consolidate in 
like manner. We see this in the formation of planets and 
satellites which has gone on along with the concentration of the 
nebula out of which the Solar System originated; we see it in 
the growth of separate organs that advances, pari passu , with 
the growth of each organism; we see it in that rise of special 
industrial centres and special masses of population, which is 
associated with the rise of each society. Always more or less 
of local integration accompanies the general integration. And 
then, beyond the increased closeness of juxtaposition among 
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the components of the whole, and among the components of 
each part, there is increased closeness of combination among 
the parts, producing mutual dependence of them. Dimly fore¬ 
shadowed as this mutual dependence is in inorganic existences, 
both celestial and terrestrial, it becomes distinct in organic and 
super-organic existences. From the lowest living forms up¬ 
wards, the degree of development is marked by the degree in 
which the several parts constitute a co-operative assemblage. 
The advance from those creatures which live on in each part 
when cut to pieces, up to those creatures which cannot lose any 
considerable part without death, nor any inconsiderable part 
without great constitutional disturbance, is an advance to crea¬ 
tures which, while more integrated as consisting of their solidifi¬ 
cation, are also more integrated as consisting of organs that live 
for and by each other. The like contrast between undeveloped 
and developed societies, need not be shown in detail: the ever- 
increasing co-ordination of parts, is conspicuous to all. And it 
must suffice just to indicate that the same thing holds true of 
social products: as, for instance, of Science; which has become 
highly integrated not only in the sense that each division is 
made up of mutually-dependent propositions, but in the sense 
that the several divisions are mutually dependent—cannot carry 
on their respective investigations without aid from one another. 

... It is true that Evolution, under its primary aspect, is a 
change from a less coherent form to a more coherent form, conse¬ 
quent on the dissipation of motion and integration of matter; 
but this is by no means the whole truth. Along with a passage 
from the coherent to the incoherent, there goes on a passage 
from the uniform to the multiform. Such, at least, is the fact 
wherever Evolution is compound; which it is in the immense 
majority of cases. While there is a progressing concentration 
of the aggregate, either by the closer approach of the matter 
within its limits, or by the drawing in of further matter, or by 
both; and while the more or less distinct parts into which the 
aggregate divides and subdivides are severally concentrating; 
these parts are also becoming unlike—unlike in size, or in form, 
or in texture, or in composition, or in several of all of these. 
The same process is exhibited by the whole and by its members. 
The entire mass is integrating and simultaneously differentiating 
from other masses; and each member of it is also integrating 
and simultaneously differentiating from other members. 

Our conception, then, must unite these characters. As we now 
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understand it, Evolution is definable as a change from an in¬ 
coherent homogeneity to a coherent heterogeneity, accompany¬ 
ing the dissipation of motion and integration of matter. 

But now, does this generalization express the whole truth? 
Does it include everything essentially characterizing Evolution 
and exclude everything else? Does it comprehend all the phe¬ 
nomena of secondary redistribution which Compound Evolution 
presents, without comprehending any other phenomena ? A 
critical examination of the facts will show that it does neither. 

Changes from the less heterogeneous to the more heterogene¬ 
ous, which do not come within what we call Evolution, occur in 
every local disease. A portion of the body in which there arises 
a morbid growth, displays a new differentiation. Whether this 
morbid growth be, or be not, more heterogeneous than the tissues 
in which it is seated, is not the question. The question is, 
whether the organism as a whole is, or is not, rendered more 
heterogeneous by the addition of a part unlike every pre-existing 
part, in form, or composition, or both. And to this question 
there can be none but an affirmative answer. Again, it may be 
contended that the earlier stages of decomposition in a dead 
body involve increase of heterogeneity. Supposing the chemical 
changes to commence in some parts sooner than in other parts, 
as they commonly do; and to affect different tissues in different 
ways, as they must; it seems to be a necessary admission that the 
entire body, made up of undecomposed parts and parts decom¬ 
posed in various modes and degrees, has become more hetero^ 
geneous than it was. Though greater homogeneity will be the 
eventual result, the immediate result is the opposite. And yet 
this immediate result is certainly not Evolution. Other in¬ 
stances are furnished by social disorders and disasters. A rebel¬ 
lion, which, while leaving some provinces undisturbed, develops 
itself here in secret societies, there in public demonstrations, and 
elsewhere in actual conflicts, necessarily renders the society, as a 
whole, more heterogeneous. Or when a dearth causes commer¬ 
cial derangement with its entailed bankruptcies, closed factories, 
discharged operatives, food-riots, incendiarisms; it is manifest 
that, as a large part of the community retains its ordinary or¬ 
ganization displaying the usual phenomena, these new phenom¬ 
ena must be regarded as adding to the complexity previously 
existing. But such changes, so far from constituting further 
Evolution, are steps towards Dissolution. 

Clearly, then, the definition arrived at in the last chapter is 
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an imperfect one. The changes above instanced as coming 
within the formula as it now stands, are so obviously unlike the 
rest, that the inclusion of them implies some distinction hitherto 
overlooked. Such further distinction we have now to supply. 

At the same time that Evolution is a change from the homo¬ 
geneous to the heterogeneous, it is a change from the indefinite 
to the definite. Along with an advance from simplicity to com¬ 
plexity, there is an advance from confusion to order—from 
undetermined arrangement to determined arrangement. De¬ 
velopment, no matter of what kind, exhibits not only a multipli¬ 
cation of unlike parts, but an increase in the distinctness with 
which these parts are marked off from one another. And this 
is the distinction sought. For proof, it needs only to reconsider 
the instances given above. The changes constituting disease, 
have no such definiteness, either in locality, extent, or outline, 
as the changes constituting development. Though certain mor¬ 
bid growths are more common in some parts of the body than in 
others (as warts on the hands, cancer on the breasts, tubercle 
in the lungs), yet they are not confined to these parts; nor, 
when found on them, are they anything like so precise in their 
relative positions as are the normal parts around them. Their 
sizes are extremely variable: they bear no such constant propor¬ 
tions to the body as organs do. Their forms, too, are far less 
specific than organic forms. And they are extremely confused 
in their internal structures. That is, they are in all respects 
comparatively indefinite. The like peculiarity may be traced 
in decomposition. Their total indefiniteness to which a dead 
body is finally reduced, is a state towards which the putrefactive 
changes tend from their commencement. The advancing de¬ 
struction of the organic compounds, blurs the minute structure 
—diminishes its distinctness. From the portions that have 
undergone most decay, there is a gradual transition to the less 
decayed portions. And step by step the lines of organization, 
once so precise, disappear. Similarly with social changes of an 
abnormal kind. The disaffection which initiates a political out¬ 
break, implies a loosening of those ties by which citizens are 
bound up into distinct classes and sub-classes. Agitation, grow¬ 
ing into revolutionary meetings, fuses ranks that are usually 
separated. Acts of insubordination break through the ordained 
limits to individual conduct; and tend to obliterate the lines 
previously existing between those in authority and those beneath 
them. At the same time, by the arrest of trade, artizans and 
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others lose their occupations; and in ceasing to be functionally 
distinguished, merge into an indefinite mass. And when at last 
there comes positive insurrection, all magisterial and official 
powers, all class distinctions, and all industrial differences, 
cease; organized society lapses into an unorganized aggregation 
of social units. Similarly, in so far as famines and pestilences 
cause changes from order towards disorder, they cause changes 
from definite arrangements to indefinite arrangements. 

Thus, then, is that increase of heterogeneity which constitutes 
Evolution, distinguished from that increase of heterogeneity 
which does not do so. Though in disease and death, individual 
or social, the earliest modifications are additions to the pre¬ 
existing heterogeneity, they are not additions to the pre-existing 
definiteness. They begin from the very outset to destroy this 
definiteness; and gradually produce a heterogeneity that is 
indeterminate instead of determinate. As a city already multi¬ 
form in its variously-arranged structures of various architec¬ 
ture, may be made more multiform by an earthquake, which 
leaves part of it standing and overthrows other parts in differ¬ 
ent ways and degrees, but is at the same time reduced from 
orderly arrangement to disorderly arrangement; so may or¬ 
ganized bodies be made for the time more multiform by changes 
which are nevertheless disorganizing changes. And in the one 
case as in another, it is the absence of definiteness which dis¬ 
tinguishes the multiformity of regression from the multiformity 
of progression. . . . 

It should, however, be added that this advance in definiteness 
is not a primary but a secondary phenomenon—is a result inci¬ 
dental on other changes. The transformation of a whole that 
was originally diffused and uniform into a concentrated com¬ 
bination of multiform parts, implies progressive separation both 
of the whole from its environment and of the parts from one 
another. While this is going on there must be indistinctness. 
Only as the whole gains density, does it become sharply marked 
off from the space or matter lying outside of it; and only as each 
separated division draws into its mass those peripheral portions 
which are at first imperfectly disunited from the peripheral por¬ 
tions of neighbouring divisions, can it acquire anything like a 
precise outline. That is to say, the increasing definiteness is a 
concomitant of the increasing consolidation, general and local. 
While the secondary re-distributions are ever adding to the 
heterogeneity, the primary re-distribution, while augmenting the 
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integration, is incidentally giving distinctness to the increas- 
ingly-nnlike parts as well as to the aggregate of them. 

But though this universal trait of Evolution is a necessary 
accompaniment of the traits set forth in preceding chapters, 
it is not expressed in the words used to describe them. It is 
therefore needful further to modify our formula. The more 
specific idea of Evolution now reached is—a change from an in¬ 
definite, incoherent homogeneity, to a definite coherent hetero¬ 
geneity, accompanying the dissipation of motion and integration 
of matter. . . . 

. . . The transformations which all things undergo during the 
ascending phases of their existence, we have contemplated under 
three aspects; and by uniting these three aspects as simultane¬ 
ously presented, we have formed an approximate idea of the 
transformations. But there are concomitant changes about 
which nothing has yet been said; and which, though less con¬ 
spicuous, are no less essential. 

For thus far we have attended only to the re-distribution of 
Matter, neglecting the accompanying re-distribution of Motion. 
Distinct or tacit reference has, indeed, repeatedly been made to 
the dissipation of Motion, that goes on along with the concen¬ 
tration of Matter; and were all Evolution absolutely simple, 
the total fact would be contained in the proposition that as 
Motion dissipates Matter concentrates. But while we have 
recognized the ultimate re-distribution of the motion, we have 
passed over its proximate re-distribution. Though something 
has from time to time been said about the escaping motion, noth¬ 
ing has been said about the motion that does not escape. In 
proportion as Evolution becomes compound—in proportion as 
an aggregate retains, for a considerable time, such a quantity 
of motion as permits secondary re-distributions of its component 
matter, there necessarily arise secondary re-distributions of its 
retained motion. As fast as the parts are transformed, there goes 
on a transformation of the sensible or insensible motion pos¬ 
sessed by the parts. The parts cannot become progressively in¬ 
tegrated, either individually or as a combination, without their 
motions, individual or combined, becoming more integrated. 
There cannot arise among the parts heterogeneities of size, of 
form, of quality, without there also arising heterogeneities 
in the amounts and directions of their motions, or the motions 
of their molecules. And increasing definiteness of the parts 
implies increasing definiteness of their motions. In short, the 
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rhythmical actions going on in each aggregate, must differ¬ 
entiate and integrate at the same time that the structure does so. 

The general theory of this re-distribution of the retained mo¬ 
tion, must here be briefly stated. Properly to supplement our 
conception of Evolution under its material aspect by a concep¬ 
tion of Evolution under its dynamical aspect, we have to recog¬ 
nize the source of the integrated motions that arise and to see 
how their increased multiformity and definiteness are necessi¬ 
tated. If Evolution is a passage of matter from a diffused to 
an aggregated state—if while the dispersed units are losing part 
of the insensible motion which kept them dispersed, there arise 
among coherent masses of them, any sensible motions with re¬ 
spect to one another; then this sensible motion must previously 
have existed in the form of insensible motion among the units. 
If concrete matter arises by the aggregation of diffused matter, 
then concrete motion arises by the aggregation of diffused mo¬ 
tion. That which comes into existence as the movement of 
masses, implies the cessation of an equivalent molecular move¬ 
ment. While we must leave in the shape of hypothesis the belief 
that the celestial motions have thus originated, we may see, as 
a matter of fact, that this is the genesis of all sensible motions 
on the Earth’s surface. As before shown, the denudation of 
lands and deposit of new strata, are effected by water in the 
course of its descent to the sea, or during the arrest of those 
undulations produced on it by winds; and, as before shown, the 
elevation of water to the height whence it fell, is due to solar 
heat, as is also the genesis of those aerial currents which drift it 
about when evaporated and agitate its surface when condensed. 
That is to say, the molecular motion of the etherial medium is 
transformed into the motion of gases, thence into the motion 
of liquids, and thence into the motion of solids—stages in each 
of which a certain amount of molecular motion is lost and an 
equivalent motion of masses gained. It is the same with or¬ 
ganic movements. Certain rays issuing from the Sun, enable the 
plant to reduce special elements existing in gaseous combination 
around it, to a solid form—enable the plant, that is, to grow 
and carry on its functional changes. And since growth, equally 
with circulation of sap, is a mode of sensible motion, while those 
rays which have been expended in generating it consist of in¬ 
sensible motions, we have here, too, a transformation of the kind 
alleged. Animals, derived as their forces are, directly or in¬ 
directly, from plants, carry this transformation a step further. 
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The automatic movements of the viscera, together with the vol¬ 
untary movements of the limbs and body at large, arise at the 
expense of certain molecular movements throughout the nerv¬ 
ous and muscular tissues; and these originally arose at the ex¬ 
pense of certain other molecular movements propagated by the 
Sun to the Earth; so that both the structural and functional 
motions which organic Evolution displays, are motions of aggre¬ 
gates generated by the arrested motions of units. Even with the 
aggregates of these aggregates the same rule holds. For among 
associated men, the progress is ever towards a merging of indi¬ 
vidual actions in the actions of corporate bodies. While, then, 
during Evolution, the escaping motion becomes, by perpetually 
widening dispersion, more disintegrated, the motion that is for 
a time retained, becomes more integrated; and so, considered 
dynamically, Evolution is a decrease in the relative movements 
of parts and an increase in the relative movements of wholes 
—using the words parts and wholes in their most general senses. 
The advance is from the motions of simple molecules to the mo¬ 
tions of compound molecules; from molecular motions to the 
motions of masses: and from the motions of smaller masses to 
the motions of larger masses. The accompanying change 
towards greater multiformity among the retained motions, takes 
place under the form of an increased variety of rhythms. We 
have already seen that all motion is rhythmical, from the in¬ 
finitesimal vibrations of infinitesimal molecules, up to those vast 
oscillations between perihelion and aphelion performed by vast 
celestial bodies. And as the contrast between these extreme 
cases suggests, a multiplication of rhythms must accompany a 
multiplication in the degrees and modes of aggregation, and in 
the relations of the aggregated masses to incident forces. The 
degree or mode of aggregation will not, indeed, affect the rate or 
extent of rhythm where the incident force increases as the aggre¬ 
gate increases, which is the case with gravitation: here the only 
cause of variation in rhythm, is difference of relation to the 
incident forces; as we see in a pendulum, which, though un¬ 
affected in its movements by a change in the weight of the bob, 
alters its rate of oscillation when taken to the equator. But in 
all cases where the incident forces do not vary as the masses, 
every new order of aggregation initiates a new order of rhythm: 
witness the conclusion drawn from the recent researches into 
radiant heat and light, that the molecules of different gases have 
different rates of undulation. So that increased multiformity 
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in the arrangement of matter, necessarily generates increased 
multiformity of rhythm; both through increased variety in the 
sizes and forms of aggregates, and through increased variety in 
their relations to the forces which move them. That these mo¬ 
tions as they become more integrated and more heterogeneous, 
must become more definite, is a proposition that need not detain 
us. In proportion as any part of an evolving whole segregates 
and consolidates, and in so doing loses the relative mobility of 
its components, its aggregate motion must obviously acquire dis¬ 
tinctness. . . . 

A finished conception of Evolution we thus find to be one 
which includes the re-distribution of the retained motion, as 
well as that of the component matter. This added element of 
the conception is scarcely, if at all, less important than the other. 
The movements of the Solar System have for us a significance 
equal to that which the sizes, forms, and relative distances of its 
members possess. And of the phenomena presented by an or¬ 
ganism, it must be admitted that the combined sensible and in¬ 
sensible actions we call its life, do not yield in interest to its 
structural traits. Leaving out, however, all implied reference 
to the way in which these two orders of facts concern us, it is 
clear that with each re-distribution of matter there necessarily 
goes a re-distribution of motion; and that the unified knowledge 
constituting Philosophy, must comprehend both aspects of the 
transformation. 

While, then, we have to contemplate the matter of an evolving 
aggregate as undergoing, not progressive integration simply, but 
as simultaneously undergoing various secondary re-distribu¬ 
tions ; we have also to contemplate the motion of an evolving 
aggregate, not only as being gradually dissipated, but as passing 
through many secondary re-distributions on the way toward dis¬ 
sipation. As the structural complexities that arise during com¬ 
pound evolution, are incidental to the progress from the extreme 
of diffusion to the extreme of concentration; so the functional 
complexities accompanying them, are incidental to the progress 
from the greatest quantity of contained motion to the least quan¬ 
tity of contained motion. And we have to state these con¬ 
comitants of both transformations, as well as their beginnings 
and ends. 

Our formula, therefore, needs an additional clause. To com¬ 
bine this satisfactorily with the clauses as they stand in the last 
chapter, is scarcely x)racticable; and for convenience of expres- 
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sion it will be best to change their order. Doing this, and 
making the requisite addition, the formula finally stands thus 
Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipa¬ 
tion of motion; during which the matter passes from an indefi¬ 
nite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite , coherent hetero¬ 
geneity; and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation. 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. State what religion and science have each contributed to culture, 
how they are related to each other, and to what great truth 
Spencer thinks they point. 

2. What are the chief characteristics of the Unknowable, accoxding 
to Spencer? Is it self-contradictory to give characteristics to an 
Unknowable? Give a reason for your answer. 

3. Explain how Spencer reaches his definition of philosophy. Does 
his method seem to you to be the same as the method Mill calls 
the Platonic method above, p. 726. 

4. Criticise Spencer's definition of philosophy from the standpoint 
of any other you have read in this book. See the index under 
philosophy. 

5. What are the chief aspects of evolution, according to Spencer? 
Does this seem to you to be a scientific or a philosophical con¬ 
ception of evolution, or can this distinction be maintained? 

6. Criticise Spencer's formula of evolution in any way that you can. 

7. Does Spencer's formula seem to you to be consistent with his 
theory that ultimate reality is the Unknowable? Why or why not? 


CHAPTER XXX 


RUDOLPH HERMANN LOTZE 

(Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and 
E. E. Constance Jones) 

I. The Connection Between Body and Soul 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Yol. I, Book III, Ch. I of Lotze’s Microcosmus, 
translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Con¬ 
stance Jones, and published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1885, 
pp. 273-287. 

While the relation between body and soul is one of the most im¬ 
portant in philosophy, Lotze thinks that it is misleading to call the 
relation a bond. Even though we were to discover such an assumed 
bond it would be of no use to us in explaining “the numberless reac¬ 
tions which we see going on between the two.” Then, too, what holds 
this bond together throughout life? Rather must we consider body 
and soul to be connected by “a fine-spun tissue of numberless relations,” 
and reject the theory of a single bond, as well as the theory that the 
soul is itself a bond between mind and body. The fact that the 
reciprocal actions of soul and body are themselves inexplicable is no 
reason for doubting their existence. Lotze uses the analogy of a 
machine to make this point clear, and to show that “all forms of 
action and reaction between substance and substance are equally 
obscure.” The fact that soul and body are heterogeneous does not 
magnify the difficulty. The reciprocal actions between soul and body 
are not actions in general, but every action is particular and fixed 
in form and amount. _ 

Lotze admits that his view is Occasionalism (see abo^e, pp. 227 fit), but 
he denies that this is a term of reproach. The name, however, is not 
as important as the general values of the theory. In the first place, 
instead of making either body or soul the sole source of an act, this 
view makes one the occasion of action of the other, but holds that 
each acts in its own way. He shows that “the whole, world of sensation 
is an internal development, not brought in from without, but merely 
awakened” by external stimuli; and that “the various corporeal move¬ 
ments taking place at the bidding of the soul” are “grounded in the 
bodily organisation.” But again he insists that there is a great deal 
of mystery about the interaction between soul and body. Act follows 
from image and wish sometimes, but at other times from passionate 
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excitement and against volition. The analogy of the ship and its 
steersman is misleading because the steersman has far more knowledge 
of the ship than the soul has of the body. The soul cannot desire or 
comprehend, but can only utilize and complicate the elementary move¬ 
ments of the body in the realization of its purposes. 

No question is to be more confidently expected than the gen¬ 
eral one concerning the bond between body and soul; it is com¬ 
monly the first put in this branch of inquiry, and to it from 
later stages men return, as with a long-drawn breath, when, dis¬ 
satisfied with all more restricted modes of expression, they think 
to sum up in it the whole difficulty of the subject. And yet 
hardly anything can be more prejudicial than the misunder¬ 
standing involved in this conception of the question. For what 
else is a bond than a means of externally connecting two things 
which do not of themselves cohere, and, from having no inherent 
relation to one another, are not disposed to exert any reciprocal 
action? And, supposing we had been able to discover this uni¬ 
versal—nay, this single—bond between body and soul, what 
craving would we have really satisfied? None of the numberless 
reactions which we see going on between the two would be in 
form and character one whit more intelligible with this external 
collocation than without it; nay, even the possibility of any 
mutual influence we should still have to try and understand 
from the nature of the things bound, by a fresh course of in¬ 
quiry, since we should fail to do so from the indefinite idea of 
the bond. Besides, by what new means of cohesion are the con¬ 
stituents of every bond themselves held together, so that they 
are able to unite other things? However far into detail we 
may carry the resource of a constantly renewed cement, we 
shall in the end have to confess that the ultimate elements are 
not rendered capable of reciprocal action by any pre-existing 
bond, but that the reciprocal action is itself what holds them 
together, and fits them to bind together other things, the mutual 
affinities of which are too weak to unite them in the face of 
opposing obstacles. 

But, nevertheless, does not the demand to exhibit this com¬ 
mon bond mean the justifiable requirement of a condition that 
must first be there before the reciprocal action can be realized? 
Does not the vessel containing two chemical substances act as a 
bond to force them into mutual contact, and thereby give them 
an opportunity of exerting the influences, the precise nature and 
amount of which are of course determined by their own mutual 
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affinities? Certainly the elements whose reciprocal relations 
have not sufficient force to make them seek one another, need 
a guiding hand to bring them together; but after they are to¬ 
gether, they are kept so neither by the hand nor by the vessel, 
but by their own reciprocal action, and often with a force 
greater than could have been imparted by any external bond. 
And so—to drop the simile—it is a question deserving attention 
in what manner body and soul were united in the first formation 
of life; but we cannot seek a permanent bond between body and 
soul different from the vital reciprocal action of: both, in the 
fully-formed and self-maintaining life—the explanation of 
which is of necessity our primary object, as only from the knowl¬ 
edge of its constitution can we form conjectures as to its origin. 
This would be an idea alike superfluous and contemptible—as 
superfluous as it would be to insist on regarding the bond of 
friendship between two individuals as a particular and visible 
tie, while it is the friendship itself that forms the bond; con¬ 
temptible, because this would indeed be to link soul and body 
together in wholly external fashion, without regard to the fact 
that not by one formless bond, but by a fine-spun tissue of 
numberless relations, are both most admirably fitted to work 
on each other ’s states and needs. For each action and reaction 
passing between them is a fibre of that which forms their mutual 
bond, and the scorn so often cast on the view of human nature 
as composed of soul and body, on account of its deriving our 
being from the addition of two constituent parts, is a mere 
mistaken transference of this miserable idea of one universal 
bond to the unlimited variety of organized reciprocal action. 
Let us then set aside this vain theory, alike as in its coarser 
form it seeks some material cement, perhaps of the nature of 
an ethereal matter, that may make body and soul adhere, and 
as in more refined, yet not more trustworthy shape, it makes 
the soul itself the intermediate link between body and mind, 
and thereby but adds to the number of elements which it would 
fain join into one. 

But are not these reciprocal actions themselves most incom¬ 
prehensible, or is there any means of forming an idea how 
impressions pass from the body to the soul and are sent back 
from the latter? In this question also lurks much misunder¬ 
standing, in fact it is but a new form of expression for the 
false idea underlying the last. This reciprocal action is cer¬ 
tainly inexplicable, but it is not among those processes whose 
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reality we may doubt on account of their inexplicability, be¬ 
cause they ought to be explained by laws known to us; on the 
contrary, it is itself the notion of that simple and primitive 
procedure to which all explanation of composite occurrences 
takes us back, and which now, by a confusion of ideas, we would 
fain rest upon its ywn results. Or do we in that question seek 
something other than a minute and vivid description of the arms 
which the soul aggressively extends into the body, of the mate¬ 
rial organs by which the body conveys to it impressions made 
upon itself, in short, of the whole machinery by which—here 
as in other cases of reciprocal action which we think we know 
more accurately—the communication of influence from the one 
side to the other takes place? 

On impartial self-scrutiny, we cannot deny that in our specu¬ 
lations as to the universe, curiosity very often usurps the place 
of genuine desire of knowledge, and that the ample satisfaction 
afforded to the one by the entertaining variety of a succession 
of images but too often makes us forget how wholly unquenched 
is the other. We are apt to estimate the thoroughness of our 
insight according to the number of details which in any investi¬ 
gation we have mastered; the more internal mechanism, the more 
intricacy our analyzing study finds in any object, tlie more com¬ 
pletely do we believe ourselves to understand its nature and 
manner of working. We do not reflect that this multitude of 
connected parts but increases the extent of that which we have 
to explain, and that every new link shown to intervene between 
the first cause and the last effect, instead of solving, only renders 
more complicated the enigma, how reciprocal action is possible 
between different elements. If we have studied the details of a 
machine, whose mode of working was to us at first wholly in¬ 
explicable, and seen where each wheel works into the other, 
and transfers its own movements in fixed directions to other 
parts, we think we have solved all problems. And yet we have 
not gained the slightest knowledge of the manner or of the 
internal process by which the working forces here produce 
their result; we have merely analyzed the great and hidden 
mystery of the whole machine into those separate mysteries of 
the simple operations of Nature, in respect of which we have 
once for all made up our minds to consider them clear, though 
all closer scrutiny shows them to be wrapped in the darkness 
of complete incomprehensibility. 

For all mechanical working presupposes the transferability of 
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motion and the solid construction and connection of the masses 
from one to another of which motion is to be conveyed. Now, 
which of these two conditions do we understand ? Can we state 
what takes place when motion is transferred, and what is the 
commencement of the process by which the impelling body sets 
the other in motion by impact or pressure^ and communicates 
to it a portion of its own velocity? Or is it clear to us how 
and why the single parts of a driving-wheel so adhere together 
that the blow given to one compels the others to move along 
with it, and to produce the circular rotation round an axis 
which is again applied to bring about new and useful results? 
We shall perhaps refer to the operation of attractive forces by 
which particles are bound into a whole. But wherein consists 
this action of reciprocal attraction, and how is it brought about ? 
How do these forces make the first advance beyond the limits 
of the body to which they belong, to exert over another and a 
foreign body such a power that it must yield to their attrac¬ 
tion? We are not afraid of hearing once more of a bond that 
holds together sun and planets; the question that would imme¬ 
diately arise, how this bond is supposed to be now shortened, 
now lengthened, will be evaded by the frank confession that we 
are here in presence of one of the simple actions, by compound¬ 
ing which we may indeed elucidate the character of complex 
effects, but which themselves are made no more intelligible than 
before by the supposition of additional accessory mechanism. 
Even as we know what we mean when we say that anything 
is, but never shall thoroughly learn how existence is brought 
about, so we know what we mean when we speak of working, 
Jbut never shall be able to say how working comes to pass. Sci¬ 
ence need not hope to do more than accurately to search out the 
conditions under which this uncomprehended and incompre¬ 
hensible working originates; and however great and important 
may be its achievements in the disentangling and analyzing of 
complicated connections, when it has reached the simple recip¬ 
rocal actions, to a combination of which it reduces every mani¬ 
fold, it will invariably have to confess that the proper act of 
working in all conceivable cases of its occurrence remains to us 
alike inexplicable. 

But this will be allowed only to be again forgotten as soon 
as the special problem of the reciprocal action between body 
and soul is proposed. Though it needs but little study of phys¬ 
ical science to teach us, that in fact all forms of action and re- 
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action between substance and substance are equally obscure, it 
has yet become a habit hardly to be overcome to look upon the 
mutual influence of body and soul as a particular and excep¬ 
tional case, in which unfortunately, and contrary to our ex¬ 
pectations, that will not become clear which in every example of 
merely physical action is perfectly intelligible.? How little this 
latter is the case, we have already pointed out; nevertheless the 
complaint will still go on, for in the case in question the im¬ 
pression of obscurity is heightened by the entire dissimilarity 
of the members that have to act on one another. We have on 
the one side the material constituents of the body, on the other 
the immaterial nature of the soul. How is it possible that the 
impact and pressure of masses, or their chemical attraction, 
apparently the only means of working which they have, can 
make any impression on the soul, which like an unsubstantial 
shadow, offers them no point of contact? How, on the other 
hand, can the soul’s command, a command without any power 
of propulsion for its realization, move masses, that would only 
obey a palpable impetus? We can only conceive homogeneous 
things acting on each other. But on closer examination, it ap¬ 
pears that this demand for homogeneity also springs from the 
error of supposing that propulsion, pressure, attraction, and 
repulsion or chemical affinity, are explaining conditions of re¬ 
ciprocal action, instead of mere forms in which in an inexplic¬ 
able manner the action takes place. The complete homogeneity 
of two balls does not in itself make the communication of their 
motion in impact more intelligible; it only has for our percep¬ 
tion the advantage that we can with equal distinctness image to 
ourselves the two reciprocally acting elements, and see the mo¬ 
tion in space by which they approach one another; i.e., it en¬ 
ables us to form an image of what is there before any reciprocal 
action takes place, but it does not throw any light on how it 
comes to take place. Now, in the present case, of course, we 
are wholly denied the advantage of being able to form such an 
image. We should be consoled if we could see the soul facing 
matter, ready for the leap by which it is to make its inroad on 
the latter’s domain, or extending itself so as to receive the lat¬ 
ter’s blow; we would then have obtained the image which we 
so much desire, but we would not be one whit nearer compre¬ 
hension of the process. Perhaps the subsequent course of our 
investigation will bring us to a point of view at which the hetero¬ 
geneity of the immaterial soul and of palpable matter will have 
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disappeared; but even should it not disappear, it does not— 
strictly speaking—magnify the difficulty. For the act of work¬ 
ing, inasmuch as it is not in itself palpable to the senses, can 
require no other homogeneity of the reciprocally acting members 
than such as is amply given in the fact that the soul, as a real 
substance capable of acting and being acted on, stands over 
against the material atoms, which on their side we regard as 
positive centres of exeunt and ineunt actions. Any demand for 
still closer similarity would only proceed from the error of 
looking on the act of working as a transference of perfected 
states from one element to another, which must insist on the 
similarity or homogeneity of both, that the exeunt state may at 
its entrance into a fresh element find a home alike in size and 
form to that which it has quitted. 

Lastly, we must add, there are not reciprocal actions in gen¬ 
eral, even as there was no connection in general. Every action 
is particular and fixed in form and amount, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the infinite variety of effects proceeds 
exclusively from different modes of combining and utilizing one 
and the same kind of working. If this is so, what light would 
be thrown on phenomena by our having somehow explained the 
general possibility of reciprocal action between body and soul, 
if we yet could not thence draw the reason why, under different 
circumstances, sometimes one, sometimes another, particular 
kind of action must take place between the two ? It must there¬ 
fore be idle, in the interest of science, to pursue further this 
very abstract inquiry. Science has to acknowledge and assume 
that the manner in which working is in general possible is 
equally inconceivable in all cases and in every department of 
phenomena; and that the true and fruitful field of investigation 
lies in searching under what definite and definable conditions 
equally definite and definable actions universally and regularly 
occur. While giving up the attempt to discover how and by 
what means effects are produced by their causes, it will direct 
its attention to the other and more useful question—what effects 
proceed from what causes. Leaving it to the universal and 
regular necessity of Nature, whose requirements meet with no 
resistance needing special means for its removal, to take care of 
the bringing about of phenomena, it will find, in this problem 
an equally rich and fruitful subject of inquiry, such as as¬ 
tronomy possesses in the notion of universal attraction, of whose 
effectuation it knows nothing, but from which, by observation 
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of the manifold circumstances under which its incomprehensible 
working may take place, it is able to explain a multitude of most 
complex phenomena. 

This theory is rightly designated by the name of Occasional¬ 
ism, but it is wrong to give this name as one of reproach. It 
is thus that we designate a doctrine on which all that we natu¬ 
rally regard as the productive cause of an effect is merely the 
occasion on which—how we know not—this effect appears. Now 
we would fain bring home the thought that our knowledge of 
Nature is at best but an accurate study of the occasions on 
which—by means of mechanism whose inner moving springs 
we do not understand—phenomena are manifested, each at¬ 
tached by universal laws to an occasion belonging exclusively 
to itself, and each with an equally constant regularity changing 
with a change in that occasion. Our position is not one outside 
the sphere of physical conceptions, when we regard the recip¬ 
rocal action between soul and body from this point of view— 
we merely consistently extend to this new relation the usages 
of physical science. Nay, the clear apprehension that even our 
knowledge concerning physical events is not essentially more 
profound, will allow us again to apply without fear of error 
those intuitions of daily experience whose absence in this in¬ 
quiry we before regretted. 

Why, indeed, should we shun speaking of the impact and 
pressure of masses on the soul, of their mutual attraction and 
repulsion, if these terms, though explaining nothing, yet serve 
to convey our conceptions of the relation in question in a short, 
convenient, and easily apprehended form? What we primarily 
in daily life understand by these words, is the external forms 
assumed by the reciprocal working of large and compound 
bodies. Here the bodies seem to us to work through propulsion, 
through pressure. But if we go back to the simple atoms form¬ 
ing the structure of these bodies, we meet, as it were inside the 
sphere of physical intuitions, with the idea of great intervals, 
by which, even in the densest mass, the infinitesimal particles 
are separated, and whose amount can, indeed, by the application 
of various forces be diminished, but never be annihilated to 
such an extent that the atoms should touch one another. In that 
case the impact of two atoms would have to be differently con¬ 
ceived. Before contact took place, the approach of the one 
would awaken or increase in the other a repelling force, and 
the effect that would follow, and that formerly appeared to us 
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to proceed from the material rebound of the collision, as a 
means of its accomplishment, would, in fact, result from a 
mutual influence of the elements, for whose realization we are 
utterly unable to point to any farther machinery. The phe¬ 
nomenon of collision would be merely the result of an internal 
direct understanding of things among themselves, in virtue of 
which they make their states act on one another according to 
universal laws. Why then should not an atom of the nervous 
system equally be able to exert impact and pressure on the soul, 
or the soul on it, seeing that closer scrutiny discovers ordinary 
impact and pressure to be not a means to the effect, but only 
the perceptible form; of a far more subtle process between the 
elements ? 

But without attaching too much importance to the recovery 
of these terms, we will rather make clear the first general effect 
w T hich our view has on the treatment of the several questions. 
We have just spoken of the strange prejudice according to which 
the process of working is the transference of the complete states 
of one element to another. How little, on such an assumption, 
the variety of results can be explained which are produced by 
one stimulus in different objects on which it acts, we need say 
no more to prove; if its action consisted merely in the radiation 
of a perfected state, received as such by the objects, the response 
to it could also be nothing else than an echo of absolutely iden¬ 
tical sound in as many voices as there were objects susceptible 
to the impression. Supposing that from the acting point but 
one motion extends, corresponding to it and its condition, the 
result which that will produce must evidently be different, ac¬ 
cording to the difference of the beings whom it reaches. The 
view to which we have resolved to adhere does not expose us to 
this error; on the contrary, it leads us directly to regard every 
external influence that passes from any one element to any other 
as an exciting stimulus, that does not transfer to the second 
an already existing and foreign state, but only awakens in it 
what already existed potentially in its own nature. The wooden 
notes of the musical instrument do not themselves contain the 
tones which when struck they draw forth from the chords, it is 
only the tension of the latter that by means of this propulsion 
can pass into tone-producing vibrations. In like manner all 
bodily impressions are for the soul but strokes, drawing forth 
from its own nature the internal phenomena of sensation, that 
never can be communicated to it from without. For even if 
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it were not the motion of the notes, but a veritable wave of 
sound, that brought the tone from the chord, yet that could 
only reproduce the tone by its own tension, no matter whether 
what set it in vibration were a process similar or dissimilar to 
that wave. The case would not be different if we chose anyhow 
to look on sensation as a state already existing in the nerves; 
it would still have to originate afresh in the soul through some 
excitation conveyed to it by the sensory nerve, and it could never 
arise through external impressions, were its own nature not in 
itself capable of evolving this peculiar form of internal action. 
Accordingly, every theory that takes for granted that what is to 
be manifested in the soul already exists outside of it, is yet 
forced to come back to this conception, and to view the external 
as merely an occasion, and the inner event, on the other hand, 
as proceeding from the nature of that in which it takes place. 
The necessity of this fresh origination can as little be avoided 
by this assumption, as that of reproductive spontaneous activity 
in any mind, if the knowledge of a truth or the glow of a feeling 
is to pass from another to it. Hence, however various be the 
modes in which the influences of the corporeal life determine 
the development of the mental, they yet convey neither con¬ 
sciousness in general nor any particular sensation or thought 
to the soul ready-made, as the already gained result of bodily 
processes; these influences are all simply signals for the soul to 
evolve definite internal states from its own essential nature, and 
according to unalterable laws; but the delicate organization that 
makes it possible for the body to transmit these signals in a 
definite grouping and sequence, answering to the actual rela¬ 
tions of things, also guides the soul to an alternation and asso¬ 
ciation of its sensations, in which it attains all the truth possible 
through the mere apprehension of given facts without reflective 
elaboration of their internal connection. 

Now, as the whole world of sensation is an internal develop¬ 
ment, not brought in from without, but merely awakened in the 
unity of the thinking being by the multitude of extraneous im¬ 
pressions, so also are the various corporeal movements taking 
place at the bidding of the soul an evolution of effective rela¬ 
tions, grounded in the bodily organization, called forth indeed 
by the soul’s internal states, but not transferred by it ready¬ 
made to the organs of the body. Of the external stimuli that 
produce a sensation, our immediate consciousness knows neither 
their nature nor the means by which the impression on us is 
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effected; only science after efforts long fruitless has made fully 
clear the peculiarities of the waves of light and sound to which 
we owe tones and colours. Yet even here, of the processes 
initiated in our nervous system by these stimuli, which are the 
immediate causes of our sensation, we know nothing, and 
hitherto not even physiological investigation has made us ac¬ 
quainted with them; nothing comes into our consciousness but 
the close of all these processes,—the sensation of tone or colour 
itself. Little does the soul understand the history of the evolu¬ 
tion of its ideas; it does not create them with a free and elective 
energy, conscious of what it does, but under the constraint of a 
universal and binding law of nature it is compelled, as a being 
constituted as it is, to respond to one impression with this, to 
another with that particular sensation. Just as little does the 
soul know and understand of the reality, the situation, the con¬ 
nection, and the efficiency of the organs by means of which it 
executes its movements; it soon, indeed, becomes familiar with 
the external form of the moveable members, bub not imme¬ 
diately, and then only with the aid of science, and after all im¬ 
perfectly, does it learn the internal arrangement of the muscles 
and nerves by which they are moved. Not this imp?rfect knowl¬ 
edge qualifies it for action; it does not itself, by a review of the 
available means, by choice, and by special direction, select the 
muscles needful for the execution of a movement. Even had it 
found these it would yet stand helpless, not knowing how to 
convey to these organs the sufficient amount of impetus; science 
itself is not yet free from doubt as to what form of process 
it is by which the motor nerve communicates its stimulation to 
the muscles. Here, too, the soul must confide in that connection 
which throughout the course of Nature has bound state to state 
according to unalterable laws, and which without its co-opera¬ 
tion links even the internal energies of which its nature is 
capable with bodily changes. As soon as the image of a definite 
movement arises in our consciousness, combined with the wish 
that it should take place, we have the internal state to which this 
all-pervading reign of natural law has attached as a necessary 
result the appearance of that definite movement, and when this 
preliminary condition of its occurrence is present, it takes place 
forthwith, without our co-operation and without our help. In¬ 
deed it even takes place without any insight on our part into 
the action of the mechanism which the course of Nature has put 
at our disposal. 
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It is not always, either, that movements proceed from onr 
will; they take place as the expression of passionate excitement 
in our features and in all parts of our bodies, frequently with¬ 
out, nay against volition; they take place in forms whose mean¬ 
ing or use for the expression or relief of this mental excitement 
we do not understand; we weep and laugh without knowing 
why the one should necessarily be an expression of joy, the other 
of grief; the fluctuation of our emotions is betrayed in a thou¬ 
sand variations of our breathing, and we cannot explain either 
by what means or to what end these corporeal agitations asso¬ 
ciate themselves with those which we feel within. Evidently in 
this way many psychic states, not only voluntary resolutions 
but also non-voluntary feelings and ideas, have been made by the 
all-embracing course of Nature determining starting-points— 
starting-points which the soul, at least in part, spontaneously 
evolves from its own inner being, but which, after they have 
been evolved, call forth their correspondent movement with the 
blind certainty of mechanisms, without our ordering and guid¬ 
ing co-operation, nay, without our knowledge of the possibility 
of such a process. 

We deceive ourselves, therefore, when with a favourite simile 
we compare the body to a ship—the soul to its steersman. For 
the latter knows, or at least may know, the construction of that 
which he directs; he sees before him the way along which he 
has to guide it, and, each moment comparing the direction in 
which it is moving with the path which it ought to take, he 
cannot only calculate the amount of alteration required, but sees 
before him the mechanical handles of the rudder with which 
to effect it, and his own arms that can turn the handles. Far 
from possessing this comparatively perfect insight into the work¬ 
ing of the machine, the soul, on the contrary, is like a sub¬ 
ordinate workman, who knows indeed how to turn one end of a 
winch or to put on coals, but understands nothing whatever of 
the internal transference of movements by means of which a 
completed product is turned out at the other end of the ma¬ 
chinery. Or—to keep to the other simile—the relation between 
soul and body resembles not that between steersman and ship, 
but of course that between the steersman’s soul and his body; 
the steersman discharges his task only because he has at his dis¬ 
posal as means for the intelligible motions which he has to com¬ 
municate to his instruments, the uncomprehended mobility of 
his own arms. Thus the simile is superficially illusory, because 
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it is only tacitly that it contains that which is uncomprehended 
in the comparison. 

Few will be inclined unreservedly to adopt this view. We 
have become too much accustomed to look on the soul as an 
arbitrarily ruling and swaying power, whose command the body 
has to obey. We think we are aware, in the swing imparted to 
the arm, of the direct flowing of our will into the organs as it 
sets them in motion; and is this impulse not sufficient ? Must a 
universal necessity of Nature make a present to the will of the 
submission of the members? Well, even so it is: in the smug 
of the arm we are aware of anything rather than of the trans¬ 
ference of energy; what we feel is nothing else than the change 
which, in consequence of a previous stimulation, the muscles 
undergo during contraction, and of which a perception, re¬ 
sembling fatigue and passing into it, returns to our conscious¬ 
ness. Our view does not threaten the living energy of the will, 
or even the fact of its power over the limbs; but it establishes 
beyond doubt that the will is nothing else than living volition, 
and is not also accomplishment; as little as our will directly 
extends beyond the limits of our body and by its own efficiency 
produces changes in the distant outer world, so little does it in 
itself extend to more in our personality than the soul; if, never¬ 
theless, it exerts a power over the body, which Nature has asso¬ 
ciated with it as its instrument, it is because the same necessity 
of Nature has ordained that its behests, in themsel ves powerless, 
be followed by an obedience of the masses under the regulation 
of law. 

Thus—to return to whence we started—the -variety of our 
movements is a development of the purposive relations of our 
corporeal organization, not devised, not watched in detail and 
set to work by the soul, but only blindly initiated by it. The 
soul may indeed, inasmuch as it originates in itself a series of 
inner states such as Nature has made the starting-points of 
movements, also call forth a series of the latter in an order and 
purposive grouping for which in itself the arrangement of the 
organism contains no sufficient ground; and yet. its dominion 
over the body does not in this respect exceed an infinitely varied 
utilization and complication of elementary movements, not one 
of which can it devise or comprehend. It purposively combines 
purposive elements, as language makes of its vcwels and con¬ 
sonants a countless multitude of words and euphonies; but as 
in the case of language and its sounds, so the soul finds ready 
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to its hand the simple purposive movements, easily initiated by 
an inner state which it can call up, but, as otherwise concerns 
their origination and performance, independent of it and to it 
wholly dark. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Discussion 

1. How does Lotze criticise the theory that there is a bond between 
mind or soul and body? Distinguish the coarser from the more 
refined form of this theory. 

2. Why is the theory of reciprocal action (interactionism) between 
mind and body also unsatisfactory? Summarize Lotze’s argu¬ 
ments against this theory. 

3. List Lotze’s arguments for Occasionalism. Compare and contrast 
his theory of Occasionalism with that of Malebrancke above, 
pp. 226 ft. 

4. How does Lotze criticise the analogy of the soul to the steersman 
of a ship? Why does the analogy break down? 

5. How does Lotze account for freedom of the will? Compare his 
treatment of this problem with that of Malebranche above, 
pp. 232 f. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


EDWARD CAIRD 

I. Kant’s Transcendental Deduction of the Categories 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Edward Caird’s The Critical Philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant, Yol. I, pp. 347-362, published by James Maclehouse 
and Sons, Glasgow (1889). A long footnote and references to the 
German editions of Kant’s writings are omitted. 

Caird begins by pointing out that Kant’s Transcendental Deduction 
is at once the most important and the most difficult part of the 
Cntique of Pure Reason , and that the exposition in the first edition 
differs considerably from that of the second edition. (The long 
omitted footnote gives these differences in detail.) He then, states 
the essential principle of the deduction to be that the categories are 
necessary in order that the manifold of sense may yield a world of 
objects. Without the categories as d priori forms of synthesis, 
knowledge of Nature would be impossible. Caird next explains what 
Kant meant by the “transcendental unity of apperception,” showing 
that he developed this doctrine from ideas he got from Leibniz. 
Although in the experience of a single individual a percipient con¬ 
sciousness precedes (temporally) an appercipient cor.sciousness, the 
latter is more important and logically prior because it contains the 
conditions which make the former possible. By an appercipient 
consciousness Kant meant “the unity of intelligence with itself as 
the precondition of all objects for the intelligence.” Caird quotes a 
passage from Kant’s Logic to illustrate what he meant, and interprets 
the passage. 

Self-consciousness is the first synthetic principle of all our thinking, 
declared Kant. This means that phenomena must have whatever is 
involved in their receiving the ultimate stamp of self-consciousness. 
And Kant holds that there is involved a conformity ot‘ sense impres¬ 
sions, both in form and matter, to certain synthetic principles. (See 
the diagram of Kant’s Human Knowing Machine above, p. 456.) This 
gives to all of these forms of synthesis an a priori justification. We 
may speak of the manifold of perception as being in “pre-established 
harmony” with these synthetic a priori principles of the mind. Caird 
quotes from Kant’s answer to Eberhard’s criticism of the Critique 
of Pure Reason to show that he went so far as to attribute his view 
to Leibniz. Perception must conform to the conditions of conception. 

Caird points out that there is really only one principle at work in 
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perception and in conception, and that this fact accounts for the 
pre-established harmony between them. He develops this first in 
relation to sense awareness or apprehension, showing that this would 
be utterly impossible in the absence of synthetic principles of unity. 
And this applies equally well to memory and imagination. The asso¬ 
ciation of ideas in memory and imagination is possible only because 
of a synthetic unity of the imagination. But in sense awareness and 
in imagination this is a kind of unconscious or blind unity, whereas 
in knowledge at the conceptual level it becomes a conscious or self- 
conscious unity. 


The Transcendental Deduction undoubtedly contains the cen¬ 
tral thought of the Critique. It is, therefore, the point on 
which Kant bestowed most labour, and with his exposition of 
which he found it most difficult to satisfy himself. In the sec¬ 
ond edition of the Critique, he entirely changed the form of it, 
introducing into the reasoning an important link which had 
been wanting in the first edition. On the other hand, he at the 
same time deprived it of some of the illustrations and develop¬ 
ments of the first Deduction: and in the effort to free it from 
Psychology, and to make it more distinctly a theory of knowl¬ 
edge, he discarded some of those middle terms which helped to 
connect it with the ordinary views of the subject. Hence, it 
is more than doubtful whether, on the whole, any advantage w T as 
gained by the new method of treatment. It is a subsidiary in¬ 
convenience that Kant neglected to remould the later parts of 
the Critique , and especially his proof of the principles of pure 
understanding, in conformity with the changes which he had 
made in the Deduction, thereby making it more difficult to 
understand the connexion of his thought. In the following 
exposition 1 shall try to combine the statements of both editions. 

The main point which Kant seeks to prove is that the cate¬ 
gories or forms of synthesis which belong to the pure under¬ 
standing have an objective value, because they are the necessary 
expression of the unity of thought in relation to the ‘manifold' 
of sense, without which the latter could not give rise to the 
consciousness of a world of objects. This expression Kant shows 
to be necessary for the explanation of knowledge, because with¬ 
out synthesis the consciousness to which impressions of sense 
coaid give rise would be only a scattered and unconnected con¬ 
sciousness, and not the consciousness of ‘Nature/ as a system 
of permanent objects acting in definite ways on each other. In 
fact, they could give rise to no objective consciousness at all. 
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On the other hand, Kant maintains that it is possible to explain 
that consciousness by the aid of a synthetic activity of mind, 
guided by the categories. This, indeed, seems to make objects 
dependent on the consciousness for which they exist. But then 
the materials with which the understanding has to work, and 
out of which it has to make its objects, are not things in them¬ 
selves but perceptions which are by them awakened in us: and 
these, as so awakened, already stand in relation to the unity 
of consciousness, and thus are prepared to receive that further 
determination which makes them elements in knowledge as the 
consciousness of a ‘ Nature’ or objective world. 

Now, the central point of this Deduction lies in what Kant 
calls ‘The Transcendental Unity of Apperception. 1 What does 
this mean? Apperception is a word borrowed from Leibniz, 
who uses it to designate self-consciousness, and that conscious¬ 
ness of objects which goes with self-consciousness, as opposed to 
perception, a consciousness of objects which is not ‘reflective,’ 
or does not return upon itself and become aware of itself in 
distinction from its objects. Now, Kant seeks to analyse the 
process involved in this return upon self, and what he main¬ 
tains is that it is the correlate of a determination of the mani¬ 
fold present in ‘perception,’ a determination in virtue of which 
the elements of that manifold are brought together in, or re¬ 
ferred to, a ‘Nature’ or system of objects. In other words, it 
is Kant’s view that we can be conscious of one self in relation 
to which all our ideas form a unity, only if, and in so far as, 
we are able to bind together all the elements of our ‘perception’ 
in the consciousness of one objective world. Whatever matter, 
therefore, there is in my consciousness, it can be present to me, 
or recognised as part of my consciousness, only in so far as it 
can be connected with the other parts of my cor.sciousness as 
an element in the consciousness of one objective world. If it 
were not capable of being thus connected, it would be for me 
‘as good as nothing,’ i.e ., it would remain a mere ‘perception,’ 
a part of a merely individual and empirical consciousness; but 
it could not become an element in a consciousness of objects, as 
such, or be combined with the consciousness of self. Here, 
therefore, as Kant maintains, we have a compvlsitur, under 
which, as conscious subjects, we lay the world as an object of 
knowledge to us. For we can always say this much of it a 
priori , that nothing can be an object for us, unless it conforms 
to the conditions under which we can be conscious of ourselves 
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as self-identical subjects in appi’ehending it. In this way all 
our consciousness of objects is determined a priori in con¬ 
formity with the conditions of a complete self-consciousness; 
and whatever predicates it is necessary to attach to objects in 
order to fit the consciousness of them for being part of the one 
consciousness of self, these we can attach to them a priori . On 
this consciousness of self, therefore, we can take our stand, 
and from it we can reason backward to all that is necessary 
for it, or presupposed in it. We do not need to wait for the 
realisation of knowledge to say that the conditions of it must 
be there; or, in other words, to say that anything that is to be 
known must be known in such a way that self-consciousness, the 
consciousness of a self which is the same in relation to it as to 
all other objects, shall be possible. And if we suppose that, 
in the individual, a percipient consciousness precedes an apper- 
cipient consciousness, yet it will not be possible for us to ac¬ 
count for the latter by means of the former; on the contrary, 
we shall be obliged to treat the former as conformed a priori 
to the conditions of the possibility of the latter. Hence we may, 
and indeed must, start with the unity of intelligence with itself 
as the precondition of all objects for the intelligence; seeing 
that it is only through their conformity to that precondition 
that they can become objects for us, or that we can be conscious 
of ourselves in relation to them. 

4 'The unity of the manifold in one subject is synthetic: there¬ 
fore pure apperception puts into our hands a principle of syn¬ 
thetic unity for the manifold in all possible perception. ’ 9 What 
this means is that, as all the manifold of perception must be 
present to one subject, so we can say a priori that it must be 
combined together in such a way as to make the consciousness 
of one self in relation to it possible. And this again implies 
that, starting from the unity of self-consciousness, we can lay 
down principles of unity to which perception in all its mani¬ 
foldness must conform. Even, therefore, if it be admitted that 
perceptions are given prior to, and independent of the con¬ 
sciousness of self, as well as of all the principles for the deter¬ 
mination of objects which are implied in the consciousness of 
self, yet, as so given, they must be in ‘pre-established harmony’ 
with those principles. It is thus only that we can combine the 
assertion, that the manifold of perception is given prior to its 
being known, with the assertion, that it is for us “as good as 
nothing ,’ 9 unless it be conformed to the conditions under which 
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it can be known. The ‘blind perception,’ and the ‘undeter¬ 
mined phenomenon’ which is said to be its object, are ideally 
separable from the determining conception, but even in this 
separation we must conceive the former as standing in such a 
relation to the latter as to be prepared for subsumption under 
it. This may be illustrated by a passage from Kant’s Logie. 

“In every cognition we distinguish the matter, i.e., the object, 
and the form, i.e., the manner in which we know the object. If, 
e.g., a savage sees a house in the distance, he has the same object 
before him as a civilised man, who recognises it as a habitation 
suited for human occupation. But, in form, the consciousness 
of the one is quite different from the consciousness of the other. 
In the case of the savage there is mere perception, while in 
the case of the civilised man, there is both perception and con¬ 
ception.” [Logic, Introduction, Y.; R. III. 197. | 

This example may serve to illustrate how an image may be 
present to us in perception, and yet waiting, as it were, for the 
conception under which it is to be subsumed, and to which it is 
a priori conformed. It is, however, necessary to keep in view 
the distinction between a case like this, and the case in which 
we have, on the one side, a pure conception which has to be 
schematised in relation to perception, and on the other a percep¬ 
tion, i.e., an image, which has been formed out of the manifold 
of sense by the synthesis of imagination, but has not yet been 
determined by any conception, and therefore is not yet referred 
to any object at all. For in this latter case, it may be a ques¬ 
tion whether the two elements which are ideally distinguishable 
can be thought except in relation to each other. This, however, 
is a point the discussion of which must be postponed, till we 
have more fully discussed the relation of both conception and 
perception to the unity of self-consciousness. 

“The ‘I think’ must be capable of accompanying all my 
ideas: otherwise there would be presented to my mind an idea 
of something which could not be thought, and this means that 
the idea would be impossible, or, at least, that it would be noth¬ 
ing ht all for me.” “The proposition that all the various ele¬ 
ments of our empirical consciousness must be bound together in 
one self-consciousness, is absolutely the first synthetic principle 
of all our thinking. We must, however, observe that the mere 
idea ‘I,’ in reference to all other ideas, (the collective unity of 
which it renders possible,) constitutes the transcendental con¬ 
sciousness. This idea may be clear or obscure—the question is 
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not of its clearness or obscurity nor even of the actual realisa¬ 
tion of it in any shape—but the possibility of the logical form 
of all knowledge rests necessarily on the relation of ideas to this 
apperception as a capacity” (i.e., to the possibility of self-con¬ 
sciousness). After what has been said, such utterances can 
cause little difficulty. Kant is insisting on the possibility of all 
‘ideas' being determined in relation to the conscious self, as the 
one condition which we can lay down for them a priori. Noth¬ 
ing can get into our mind, nothing can exist for us, if it is not 
capable of being referred to the one self, or determined as an 
element in its consciousness of itself. Hence, we are authorised 
to lay down a priori for all ideas whatever conditions are im¬ 
plied in this ultimate determination, and we are authorised to 
exclude from them whatever would prevent it. The data of 
sense are dependent on affections that come to the mind from 
without apart from any activity of its own, and hence they 
may seem to be beyond the reach of any direct determination 
by our thought. Nevertheless, we are in a position to make 
certain a priori assertions in relation to these data, as taken 
up into our perceptions: for ‘all phenomena,' i.e., all that ap¬ 
pears to us through sense, “must so come into the mind and be 
apprehended by it as to agree with the unity of apperception." 
Whatever characteristics, therefore, they may have as deter¬ 
mined by something independent of self-consciousness, they can 
have none which are inconsistent with their receiving the ulti¬ 
mate stamp of self-consciousness: and all that is involved in this 
ultimate stamp may be predicated of them a priori. 

Now, what is so involved? There is involved in this relation 
to self-consciousness, Kant answers, a conformity of the sense- 
perceptions both in form and matter to certain synthetic prin¬ 
ciples, through which they are converted into the consciousness 
of a ‘Nature' or world of objects. For it is “only as I am able 
to bind together a multiplicity of given ideas in one conscious¬ 
ness that I can be aware of the identity of consciousness in these 
ideas. In other words, the analytic unity of apperception is 
possible only through a synthetic unity. The thought that 
these ideas given in perception belong every one of them to me, 
means no more and no less than this, that I united them in one 
self-consciousness, or at least that I am able so to unite them. 
If it is not itself the consciousness of the synthesis of these ideas, 
it at least presupposes its possibility; for only as I can compre¬ 
hend all their manifold elements in one consciousness, do I call 
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them all my ideas: and, if I were not able so to comprehend 
them, I should have a self split up into as many parts and 
endowed with as varied qualities as the ideas of which I am 
conscious. ’’ In other words, the unity which is given to all the 
perceptions, in so far as they are connected together and related 
to each other as elements in the consciousness of one world of 
objects, is the necessary correlate of the consciousness of the 
identity of the self in apprehending that world. If there were 
any break between perceptions, so that they could not be con¬ 
nected with each other as referring to one world, there would be 
a corresponding break in the consciousness of self. As some have 
imagined that we are in different worlds when we wake and 
when we sleep, so here there would be a hiatus in consciousness, 
which we might describe as a difference of worlds; this again 
would involve a hiatus in the consciousness of self, which would 
be equivalent to the existence in us of more than one self: in 
other words, as more than one self is an absurdity, it would in¬ 
volve the impossibility of any consciousness of self at all. But, 
Kant argues, this unity of the world is not giver to us through 
sense: the world is one for us only as we make :.t one. “Com¬ 
bination does not lie in the objects and cannot be borrowed from 
them through sense-perception, and so taken up into the passive 
understanding: it is a thing achieved by the activity of the 
understanding itself, as a faculty of a 'priori synthesis, which 
brings the manifold of given ideas under the unity of appercep¬ 
tion.’ ’ In bringing the perceptions together with each other as 
perceptions of one object or one world of objects, the under¬ 
standing also brings them together with the one self as its 
perceptions, and thus only makes possible a consciousness of that 
self, as one with itself in apprehending all these objects. 

But if this is true, then all the forms of synthesis which are 
necessary to this consciousness of the unity of the world of 
objects have an a priori justification for their application to the 
manifold of perception. The manifold of perception, in fact, 
must be in “pre-established harmony” with them. On this 
point there is an interesting passage in Kant’s answer to Eber- 
hard’s criticism of the Critique of Pure Peasoy., in which he 
even goes the length of attributing his own view to Leibniz. 

“Is it possible to believe that Leibniz by his pre-established 
harmony between soul and body can have meant an agreement 
between two entirely independent beings, which by no powers 
of their own can be brought into any relation with each other? 
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That would have been to play into the hands of Idealism in the 
openest way: for why should we assume the existence of body 
at all, if it is possible to explain all that goes on in the soul as a 
working of its own powers, which it might carry on quite as 
well in complete isolation from anything else. Now, it is not 
to be denied that the soul and that (to us altogether unknown) 
substratum of those phenomena which we call body, are things 
quite different from each other. But these phenomena them¬ 
selves, as modes of perception, which are determined by the 
subjective nature of the soul that perceives them, are mere 
ideas. And as they are mere ideas, we can easily suppose that 
between the sensibility through which they are presented, and 
the understanding which is only another faculty of the same 
subject, there is a community which is regulated a priori by 
certain laws; and this without denying the necessary depend¬ 
ence of the sensibility for its affections upon outward things, 
and without accepting the idealistic doctrine which surrenders 
the existence of those things. This harmony between the under¬ 
standing and the sensibility (which makes possible for us an 
a priori knowledge of the laws of nature) the Critique of Pitre 
Reason has asserted, on the ground that without it experience 
would have been impossible. For, if the objects of experience 
were not conformable, as regards their perception, to the condi¬ 
tions of our sensibility, and also, as regards the combination 
of their manifold, to the principles by which the understanding 
unites its objects in one consciousness, they could not be taken 
up into the unity of consciousness or form part of one experi¬ 
ence : and that is only another way of saying that for us they 
would be nothing at all. We cannot, however, give any reason, 
why we should have just such a sensibility, and just such an 
understanding, as is needed in order that by their joint action 
they may make experience possible. Still less can we tell why 
such heterogeneous sources of knowledge should conspire to¬ 
gether, not only to secure the possibility of experience in gen¬ 
eral , but also (as will be shown in the Critique of Judgment ) 
to make possible an experience of nature such as we actually 
have , under those numerous, special, and merely empirical, laws 
of which understanding tells us nothing a priori: i.e., why a 
nature, of which we know nothing except through experience, 
should yet be found to agree with our understanding, just as 
if it had been purposely adapted to it. Leibniz, speaking pri¬ 
marily in reference to our knowledge of bodies and in particu- 
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lar of our own body as that through which we are brought into 
relation with other bodies, gave as the ground for this agree¬ 
ment a pre-established harmony. By using this phrase he did 
not really explain, and could not have intended to explain, that 
agreement, but only to show that we must think of it as a pur¬ 
posive adaptation, due to the ultimate cause of our own exist¬ 
ence as well as of the existence of all things without us; which, 
however, we are not obliged to regard as an objective pre- 
adaptation of independent things to each other, but only as a 
subjective pre-adaptation of our faculties of sense and under¬ 
standing, in virtue of which they have such a ‘relation to each 
other as is necessary for knowledge.” [R. I. 480.’ 

This 44 pre-established harmony” of the faculties, then, means 
that perceptions must conform to the conditions of their deter¬ 
mination by conception, so far as is necessary to the conscious¬ 
ness through them of a connected objective world, or, as Kant 
puts it, of a Nature”; which again is the correlate of the 
consciousness of an identical self. When, however, we look a 
little more closely into Kant’s account of the conditions of 
knowledge, we find that his so-called 4 4 pre-established har¬ 
mony” amounts to something more than a harmony of inde¬ 
pendent faculties: that, in fact, he finds one principle at work 
both in conception and perception, and that this identity of 
principle is his ultimate reason for their agreement with each 
other. This becomes manifest, when under the. guidance of 
the Deduction as given in the first edition of the Critique , we 
follow Kant’s account of the different elements required for 
knowledge from the manifold of sense up to the unity of 
thought. For there we find him showing that, if we take the 
data of sense as mere passive impressions, and if we ask how 
we can derive knowledge from them, we are gradually driven 
on to add new qualifications to these data, until finally we reach 
the conclusion that they must be determined by the categories, 
if they are to give rise to that consciousness of objects of which 
the consciousness of self is the correlate. But this he is able 
to show only by taking the perceptive consciousness as already 
determined by the 44 blind” or unconscious operation of the 
imagination, the same faculty which, when it ceases to be blind 
and becomes self-conscious, is called the understanding. 

Kant begins by observing that the impressions of sense, if 
we take them as mere passive affections of the subject, can by 
that subject be neither distinguished nor related. For, though 
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sense presents to us a ‘ ‘ manifold,” it cannot present it as a 
manifold, and so as held together in one idea, without a syn¬ 
thetic process. “As contained in one moment, an idea cannot 
be anything but an absolutely simple unit. In order, therefore, 
to make a unity of perception (such e.g., as we have in the idea 
of space) arise out of this manifold, we must first run through 
the manifold, and then we must gather it together into one.” 
And this process is necessary, not only in relation to the mani¬ 
fold of sense, but also to the time and space in which we put 
the elements of that manifold together: for the pure synthesis 
of time and space is presupposed in the synthesis of any per¬ 
ception of things as in time and space. To have any image of 
sense, therefore, we require, in addition to the reception of 
impressions, a synthesis of the imagination, which “ takes up 
impressions into its activity” and without confusing them 
brings them together in one image; or, in other words, enables 
us to ‘ 4 envisage ’ ’ them as one. 

But again, when we consider this process more minutely, we 
see that it involves a continual reproduction of elements corre¬ 
sponding to impressions that have ceased: for, as already stated, 
the immediate impression can have the value of an element in a 
perception only when brought into connexion with the other 
elements, with which it is held together in one consciousness; 
and mere impressions as such are a flux in which each drives out 
its predecessor. It appears, therefore, that the successive “ap¬ 
prehension of the elements of the manifold by itself would give 
rise to no image or connection of impressions, unless there were 
a subjective ground to call up a perception, from which the 
mind has passed to another perception, in connexion with those 
that follow it, so as to exhibit a whole series of perceptions.” 
But, again, “if ideas reproduced each other without distinction 
as they happened to come together, no definite connexion of 
them would be produced, but mere confused aggregations, which 
could not be the basis of a knowledge of anything. Reproduc¬ 
tion, therefore, must be subjected to some rule, according to 
which an idea in our imagination comes into connexion, or asso¬ 
ciates itself, with this, rather than with that, attendant idea.” 
But, then, this means that association itself must have an ob¬ 
jective ground, unless we are prepared to say that it is a “mere 
accident that phenomena fit themselves into such a connexion as 
is required for human knowledge.” In other words, “if phe¬ 
nomena or perceptions were not really subjected to a rule, ac- 
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cording to which the elements of the manifold accompany or 
follow each other in a certain definite order, our empiric imagi¬ 
nation would never get any work to do in conformity with its 
capacities, but would remain hidden in the depths of the mind 
as a faculty inert and unknown even to ourselves. If copper 
were now red, now black; if a man changed now into this, now 
into that animal form; if on the longest day the earth were now 
covered with fruits, now with ice and snow, my empiric imagi¬ 
nation would never get the opportunity of forming such an 
association, as when the idea of red colour awakens in us the 
thought of the heavy copper.’’ 

Now, what is the objective ground in question? It cannot 
be said, Kant argues, that the ground of connexion lies in things 
in themselves independent of the mind, and that it is introduced 
from them into the mind through the affections of sense. For 
the affections as given are isolated, and cannot bring into the 
mind along with themselves a principle of unity among them. 
Of the unity of the qualities in the thing in itself, if there be 
such unity, we know and can know nothing. The thing in itself 
is that which, by the very idea of it, is out of our reach. We 
have to do only with the play of ideas in our c wn minds, and 
can find no explanation of their connexion outside of the mind. 
But, starting from the other side, we can say that perceptions 
imist come to us in such a way as to be conformable to the 
conditions under which alone they can form part of our knowl¬ 
edge or consciousness of objects, and so can be brought into re¬ 
lation to the consciousness of self. Now, no perceptions can 
be so conformed, unless the manifold elements in them have 
such a tendency to adhere or group themselves together, that 
it is possible to reproduce each element in connexion with the 
other elements to which it gives place. For “when in thought 
I draw a line, or represent to myself the time from the noon 
of one day to that of another day; or even when I merely seek 
to set before my thought a certain number, I must obviously, 
in the first place, apprehend one of the ideas combined in this 
complex idea after another. But if I always let the elements 
which come first, escape out of my thought (the first parts of 
the line, the earlier periods of the time, or the units of the 
number as they are represented one after another), and if I 
did not reproduce them as I advanced to those that succeed, my 
mind could never by any possibility attain to any whole idea, 
not even to the purest and most primary of all ideas, i.e the 
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perceptions of space and time.” The association of our ideas, 
therefore, rests upon what Kant calls their affinity or associable- 
ness, which itself is presupposed as the condition necessary to 
their being brought in relation to the transcendental unity of 
apperception. But this implies that, as received into the mind, 
ideas are subjected to a synthesis of imagination, which is con¬ 
formed a priori to the possibility of self-consciousness. The 
imagination, indeed, operates “blindly” or unconsciously, but 
it operates according to certain rules which make its products 
capable of being united with the consciousness of self; and when 
that consciousness comes, all that it does is “to make the func¬ 
tion of imagination intellectual,” or, in other words, “to bring 
to conceptions” the synthesis of the imagination. “For, in it¬ 
self, the synthesis of imagination, though exercised a priori, 
is yet always sensuous. For it combines the manifold only in 
such wise as it appears in perception, e.g., in the figure of a tri¬ 
angle. But in virtue of the relation of the manifold to the unity 
of apperception, conceptions of objects can be attained by the 
understanding, though only through the mediation of the imagi¬ 
nation, which brings that unity to bear on the perceptions of 
sense. ’ ’ 

Thus, sensuous perception, in its very genesis, is conformed 
a priori to the unity which afterwards in relation to it expresses 
itself in the form of a conception. And if we ask for any 
explanation of this, the only answer is that the unity which 
underlies the perceptive consciousness is the same as that which 
underlies the thinking consciousness, only that in the latter 
case it is not “blind” but self-conscious. “The synthesis of 
imagination, which is empirical, must necessarily be conformed 
to the synthesis of apperception which is intellectual, and which 
in all its pure a priori character is expressed in the category: 
for it is one and the same spontaneity which, in the one case 
under the name of imagination, and in the other case under 
the name of understanding, brings connexion into the manifold 
of perception.” Thus “we are able, and, indeed, we are com¬ 
pelled, to lay it down as a rule extending to all phenomena that, 
as data of sense, they must be regarded as in themselves as¬ 
sociate, and as subjected in their reproduction to the laws 
of a thoroughgoing connexion”; for “they must come into the 
mind and be apprehended by it in such a way, that they will 
agree with the unity of apperception.” . . . 
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Suggestions and Questions foe Discussion 

1. Why are the categories necessary? 

2. What is Caird’s explanation of Kant’s “transcendental unity of 
apperception”? How is it related to the self t? 

3. What is involved in self-consciousness, accoiding to Caird’s 
interpretation of Kant ? 

4. What did Kant say he took from Leibniz? 

5. What is the objective ground of unity? Why may it not come 
from the thing in itself? 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THOMAS PIILL GREEN 

I. The Eternal Consciousness 
Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, edited by 
A. C. Bradley and published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 3rd ed., 
1890, pp. 69-78. 

Green argues that consciousness as a succession of events or sense 
impressions must be distinguished from consciousness as a principle 
of unity “not itself subject to conditions of time.” The latter meaning 
is logically prior to the former, since it is necessary to the existence 
of any succession of phenomena that there be an eternal principle 
of synthesis. We do not need to appeal to the higher processes of 
the mind to establish such a principle, for sensation itself would be 
impossible unless there existed an eternal consciousness to make it 
possible. Thus every sensation, every awareness of a sensation, every 
fact and every perception of a fact depends absolutely upon an eternal 
consciousness. 

Yet every human consciousness appears to be temporal in that it 
grows and develops. How can this be, if it is an eternal consciousness? 
Green thinks that it is due to the fact that an animal organism becomes 
the instrument of the eternal consciousness. When we mean by con¬ 
sciousness the functioning of this animal organism we can think of it 
as developing. But it is the eternal consciousness which makes knowl¬ 
edge possible. Does this mean that there is a double consciousness 
in man? No, thinks Green, “but that the one indivisible reality of 
our consciousness cannot be comprehended in a single conception.” 
So there is but one mind or consciousness in man but there are two 
opposite conceptions of it. We meet with this same difficulty in trying 
to understand what life is. We also meet with it in trying to under¬ 
stand intellectual progress in an individual. Green concludes that 
“there is a consciousness for which the relations of facts, that form 
the object of our gradually attained knowledge, already and eternally 
exist.” When one grows in knowledge he grows towards this eternal 
consciousness. 

Green illustrates this idea with the reading of a book until we 
comprehend the author’s meaning. It is the same process in reading 
the book of nature. Knowledge is a reproduction of the eternal 
consciousness in which the sentient life of an organism is used as 
a vehicle. For the finite mind knowledge getting never ends. Yet 
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such knowledge as one at any time possesses would be impossible, 
unless there were an eternal consciousness reproducing itself in us. 
“The evidence of its action lies in results inexplicable without it.” 

So long as consciousness is thought to have nothing to do 
with the constitution of the facts of which we are conscious, it 
is possible to look upon it merely as a succession of events or 
phenomena ‘of the inner sense/ The question how these inner 
events or successive phenomena come to perform a synthesis of 
themselves into objects is not raised, because no such work of 
synthesis is thought to be required of consciousness at all. The 
objects we perceive are supposed to be there for us indepen¬ 
dently of any action of our minds; we have but passively to let 
their appearances follow each other over the mental mirror. 
While this view is retained, the succession of such appearances 
and of the mental reactions upon them—reactions gradually 
modified through accumulated effects of the appearances—may 
fairly be taken to constitute our spiritual being. But it is other¬ 
wise when we have recognised the truth, that a sensation ex¬ 
cited by an external irritant is not a perception of the irritant 
or (by itself) of anything at all; that every object we perceive 
is a congeries of related facts, of which the simplest compo¬ 
nent, no less than the composite whole, requires in order to its 
presentation the action of a principle of consciousness, not itself 
subject to conditions of time, upon successive appearances, such 
action as may hold the appearances together, without fusion, in 
an apprehended fact. It then becomes clear that there is a 
function of consciousness, as exercised in the most- rudimentary 
experience, in the. simplest perception of sensible things or of 
the appearances of objects, which is incompatible with the 
definition of consciousness as any sort of succession of any sort 
of phenomena. Something else than a succession of phenomena 
is seen to be as necessary in the consciousness that perceives 
facts, as it is necessary to the possibility of the world of facts 
itself. 

We have dwelt at length on this implication in ordinary per¬ 
ception of a spiritual action irreducible to phenomena, because 
the question whether and how far man is a part of nature, is 
apt to be debated exclusively on what is considered higher 
ground and, in consequence, without an admitted issue being 
raised. The transcendence of man is maintained on the ground 
of his exercising powers, which it may plausibly be disputed 
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whether he exercises at all. The notion that thought can origi¬ 
nate, or that we can freely will, is at once set down as a trans¬ 
cendental illusion. There is more hope of result if the contro¬ 
versy is begun lower down, with the analysis of an act which 
it is not doubted that we perform. 

Now, if the foregoing analysis be correct, the ordinary per¬ 
ception of sensible things or matters of fact involves the deter¬ 
mination of a sensible process, which is in time, by an agency 
that is not in time,—in Kant’s language, a combination of 
‘empirical and intelligible characters,’—as essentially as do any 
of those ‘higher’ mental operations, of which the performance 
may be disputed. The sensation, of which the presentation as 
a fact is the nucleus of every perception, is an event in time. 
Its conditions again have all of them a history in time. It is 
true, indeed, that the relation between it and its cause, if its 
cause is understood strictly as the sum of its conditions, is not 
one of time. The assemblage of conditions, ‘external’ and ‘in¬ 
ternal,’ constitutes the sensation. There is no sequence in time 
of the sensation upon the assembled conditions. But the assem¬ 
blage itself is an event that has had a determinate history: 
and each of the constituent conditions has come to be what it is 
through a process in time. So much for the sensation proper. 
The presentation of the sensation, again, as of a fact related 
to other experience, is in like manner an event. A moment ago 
I had not so presented it: after a brief interval the perception 
will have given place to another. Yet the content of the pres¬ 
entation, the perception of this or that object, depends on the 
presence of that which in occurrence is past, as a fact united 
in one consciousness with the fact of the sensation now occur¬ 
ring: or rather, if the perception is one of what we call a de¬ 
veloped mind, on numberless connected acts of such uniting 
consciousness, to which limits can no more be set than they 
can to the range of experience, and which yield the conception 
of a world revealed in the sensation. The agent of this neu¬ 
tralisation of time can as little, it would seem, be itself subject 
to conditions in time as the constituents of the resulting whole, 
the facts united in consciousness into the nature of the perceived 
object, are before or after each other. 

We are not, however, fully stating the seemingly paradoxical 
character of everyday perception, in merely saying that it is a 
determination of events in time by a principle that is not in 
time. That is a description equally applicable to fact and to 
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the perception of fact. For fact always implies relation deter¬ 
mined by other relations in a universe of facts; and such rela¬ 
tions, again, though they be relations of events to each other 
in time, imply, as has been previously pointed out, something 
out of time, for which all the terms of the several relations are 
equally present, as the principle of the synthesis which unites 
them in a single universe. But, in thus explaining the ultimate 
conditions of the possibility of fact, we need not assign the 
events themselves, and the determination of them by that which 
is not an event—the process of becoming, and the regulation of 
it as an orderly process,—to one and the same subject; as 
if the events happened to and altered the subject that unites 
them, or as if the source of order in becoming itself became. 
We cannot indeed suppose any real separation between the de¬ 
terminant and the determined. The order of becoming is only 
an order of becoming through the action of that which is not in 
becoming; nor can we think of this order as preceded by any¬ 
thing that was not an order of becoming. We contradict our¬ 
selves, if we say that there was first a chaos and then came to be 
an order; for the 1 first’ and ‘then’ imply already an order of 
time, which is only possible through an action not in time. As 
little, on the other hand, can we suppose that which we only 
know as a principle of unity in relation, to exist apart from a 
manifold through which it is related. But we may avoid con¬ 
sidering this principle, or the subject of which the presence and 
action renders possible the relations of the world c»f becoming, as 
itself in becoming, or as the result of a process of becoming. It 
seems to be otherwise with our perceiving consciousness. The 
very consciousness, which holds together successive events as 
equally present, has itself apparently a history in time. It 
seems to vary from moment to moment. It apprehends proc¬ 
esses of becoming in a manner which implies that past stages 
of the becoming are present to it as known facts; yet is it not 
itself coming to be what it has not been ? 

It will be found, we believe, that this apparent state of the 
case can only be explained by supposing that in the growth 
of our experience, in the process of our learning to know the 
world, an animal organism, which has its history in time, grad¬ 
ually becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete conscious¬ 
ness. What we call our mental history is not a history of this 
consciousness, which in itself can have no history, but a history 
of the process by which the animal organism becomes its vehicle. 
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'Our consciousness’ may mean either of two things: either a 
function of the animal organism, which is being made, gradually 
and with interruptions, a vehicle of the eternal consciousness; 
or that eternal consciousness itself, as making the animal or¬ 
ganism its vehicle and subject to certain limitations in so doing, 
but retaining its essential characteristic as independent of time, 
as the determinant of becoming, which has not and does not- 
itself become. The consciousness which varies from moment to 
moment, which is in succession, and of which each successive 
state depends on a series of 'external and internal’ events, is 
consciousness in the former sense. It consists in what may 
properly be called phenomena; in successive modifications of 
the animal organism, which would not, it is true, be what they 
are if they were not media for the realisation of an eternal 
consciousness, but which are not this consciousness. On the 
other hand, it is this latter consciousness, as so far realised in 
or communicated to us through modification of the animal 
organism, that constitutes our knowledge, with the relations, 
characteristic of knowledge, into which time does not enter, 
which are not in becoming but are once for all what they are. 
It is this again that enables us, by incorporation of any sensa¬ 
tion to which attention is given into a system of known facts, 
to extend that system, and by means of fresh perceptions to 
arrive at further knowledge. 

For convenience sake, we state this doctrine, to begin with, 
in a bald dog'matic way, though well aware how unwarrantable 
or unmeaning, until explained and justified, it is likely to ap¬ 
pear. Does it not, the reader may ask, involve the impossible 
supposition that there is a double consciousness in man? No, 
we reply, not that there is a double consciousness, but that the 
one indivisible reality of our consciousness cannot be compre¬ 
hended in a single conception. In seeking to understand its 
reality we have to look at it from two different points of view; 
and the different conceptions that we form of it, as looked at 
from these different points, do not admit of being united, any 
more than do our impressions of opposite sides of the same 
shield; and as we apply the same term 'consciousness’ to it, 
from whichever point of view we contemplate it, the ambiguity 
noticed necessarily attends that term. 

In any case of an end gradually realising itself through a 
certain organism a like difficulty arises. If we would state the 
truth about a living and growing body, we can only do it by 
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the help of two conceptions, which we shall try in vain to reduce 
to a third. One will be the conception of the end, the particular 
form of life realised in the body—an end real and present, be¬ 
cause operative, throughout the development of the body, but 
which we cannot identify with any stage of that development. 
The other will be that of the particular body, or complex of 
material conditions, organic to this end, as on the one hand 
dependent on an inexhaustible series of other material condi¬ 
tions, on the other progressively modified by results of the 
action, the life, to which it is organic. The particular living 
being is not less one and indivisible because we cannot dispense 
with either of these conceptions, if we would understand it 
aright, or because it is sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
of them that is predominant in our usage of the, term ‘ living 
being . 7 In like manner, so far as we can understand at all the 
reality of consciousness, one and indivisible as it is in each of 
us, it must be by conceiving both the end, in the shape of a 
completed knowledge that gradually realises itself in the organic 
process of sentient life, and that organic process itself with its 
history and conditions. We have not two minds, but one mind; 
but we can know that one mind in its reality only by taking ac¬ 
count, on the one hand, of the process in time by which effects 
of sentient experience are accumulated in the organism, yielding 
new modes of reaction upon stimulus and fresh associations of 
feeling with feeling; on the other, of the system of thought and 
knowledge which realises or reproduces itself in the individual 
through that process, a system into the inner constitution of 
which no relations of time enter. 

If we examine the notion of intellectual progress common to 
all educated men, we find that it virtually involves this twofold 
conception of the mind. We regard it as a progress towards 
the attainment of knowledge or true ideas. But we cannot sup¬ 
pose that those relations of facts or objects in consciousness, 
which constitute any piece of knowledge of which a man be¬ 
comes master, first come into being when he attains that knowl¬ 
edge; that they pass through the process by which he labori¬ 
ously learns, or gradually cease to be as he forgets or becomes 
confused. They must exist as part of an eternal universe— 
and that a spiritual universe or universe of consciousness—dur¬ 
ing all the changes of the individual’s attitude towards them, 
whether he is asleep or awake, distracted or attentive, ignorant 
or informed. It is a common-place indeed to assert that the 
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order of the universe remains the same, however our impressions 
may change in regard to it; but as the common-place is apt to 
be understood, the universe is conceived in abstraction from 
consciousness, while consciousness is identified simply with the 
changing impressions, of which the unchanging order is inde¬ 
pendent. But the unchanging order is an order of relations: 
and, even if relations of any kind could be independent of con¬ 
sciousness, certainly those that form the content of knowledge 
are not so. As known they exist only for consciousness; and, if 
in themselves they were external to it, we shall try in vain to 
conceive any process by which they could find their way from 
without to within it. They are relations of facts, which require 
a consciousness alike to present them as facts and to unite them 
in relation. We must hold then that there is a consciousness 
for which the relations of fact, that form the object of our 
gradually attained knowledge, already and eternally exist; and 
that the growing knowledge of the individual is a progress 
towards this consciousness. 

It is a consciousness, further, which is itself operative in the 
progress towards its attainment, just as elsewhere the end 
realised through a certain process itself determines that process; 
as a particular kind of life, for instance, informs the processes 
organic to it. Every effort fails to trace a genesis of knowledge 
out of anything which is not, in form and principle, knowledge 
itself. The most primitive germ from which knowledge can be 
developed is already a perception of fact, which implies the 
action upon successive sensations of a consciousness which holds 
them in relation, and which therefore cannot itself be before 
or after them, or exist as a succession at all. And every step 
forward in real intelligence, whether in the way of addition 
to what we call the stock of human knowledge, or of an appro¬ 
priation by the individual of some part of that stock, is only 
explicable on supposition that successive reports of the senses, 
successive efforts of attention, successive processes of observa¬ 
tion and experiment, are determined by the consciousness that 
all things form a related whole—a consciousness which is opera¬ 
tive throughout their succession and which at the same time 
realises itself through them. 

A familiar illustration may help to bring home that view 
of what is involved in the attainment of knowledge for which 
we are here contending. We often talk of reading the book 
of nature; and there is a real analogy between the process in 
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which we apprehend the import of a sentence, and that by 
which we arrive at any piece of knowledge. In reading the 
sentence we see the words successively, we attend, to them suc¬ 
cessively, we recall their meaning successively. But throughout 
that succession there must be present continuously the con¬ 
sciousness that the sentence has a meaning as a whole; otherwise 
the successive vision, attention and recollection would not end 
in a comprehension of what the meaning is. This consciousness 
operates in them, rendering them what they are as organic to 
the intelligent reading of the sentence. And when the reading 
is over, the consciousness that the sentence has a meaning has 
become a consciousness of what in particular the meaning is,— 
a consciousness in which the successive results 3f the mental 
operations involved in the reading are held together, without 
succession, as a connected whole. The reader has then, so far 
as that sentence is concerned, made the mind of the writer his 
own. The thought which was the writer’s when he composed 
the sentence, has so determined, has so used as organs, the suc¬ 
cessive operations of sense and soul on the part of the reader, 
as to reproduce itself in him through them; and the first stage 
in this reproduction, the condition under which alone the proc¬ 
esses mentioned contribute to it, is the conviction on the reader \s 
part that the sentence is a connected whole, that it has a mean¬ 
ing which may be understood. This conviction, it is true, is not 
wrought in him by the thought of the writer expressed in that 
particular sentence. He has learnt that sentences have a mean¬ 
ing before applying himself to that particular one. Before any 
one can read at all, he must have been accustomed to have the 
thought of another reproduced in him through signs of one kind 
or another. But the first germ of this reproduction, the first 
possibility or receptivity of it, must have consisted in so much 
communication of some one else’s meaning as is implied in the 
apprehension that he has a meaning to convey. It is through 
this elementary apprehension that certain functions of one 
man’s soul, the soul of a listener or reader, become so organic 
to the thought of another, as that this thought gradually realises 
itself anew in the soul of the listener. 

May we not take it to be in a similar way that the system of 
related facts, which forms the objective world, reproduces it¬ 
self, partially and gradually, in the soul of the individual who 
in part knows it? That this system implies a mind or con¬ 
sciousness for which it exists, as the condition o:: the union in 
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relation to the related facts, is not an arbitrary guess. We have 
seen that it is the only answer which we have any ground for 
giving to the question, how such a union of the manifold is 
possible. On the other side, our knowledge of any part of the 
system implies a like union of the manifold in relation; such a 
presentation of feelings as facts, and such a determination of 
the facts by mutual relation, as is only possible through the 
action upon feelings of a subject distinguishing itself from 
them. This being so, it would seem that the attainment of the 
knowledge is only explicable as a reproduction of itself, in the 
human soul, by the consciousness for which the cosmos of re¬ 
lated facts exists—a reproduction of itself, in which it uses the 
sentient life of the soul as its organ. 

Because the reproduction has thus a process in time for its 
organ, it is at once progressive and incapable of completion. It 
is ‘never ending, still beginning,’ because of the constant suc¬ 
cession of phenomena in the sentient life, which the eternal 
consciousness, acting on that life, has perpetually to gather 
anew into the timeless unity of knowledge. There never can 
be that actual wholeness of the world for us, which there must 
be for the mind that renders the world one. But though the 
conditions under which the eternal consciousness reproduces 
itself in our knowledge are thus incompatible with finality in 
that knowledge, there is that element of identity between the 
first stage of intelligent experience—between the simplest be¬ 
ginning of knowledge—and the eternal consciousness reproduc¬ 
ing itself in it, which consists in the presentation of a many in 
one, in the apprehension of facts as related in a single system, 
in the conception of there being an order of things, whatever 
that order may turn out to be. Just as the conviction that a 
speaker or writer has a meaning is at once the first step in the 
communication of his thought to a listener or reader, and the 
condition determining all the organic processes of reading and 
listening which end in the reproduction of the thought, so the 
conception described is at once the primary form in which that 
mind to which the world is relative communicates itself to us, 
and the influence which renders the processes of sensuous ex¬ 
perience into organs of its communication. It is only as gov¬ 
erned by the forecast of there being a related whole that these 
processes can yield a growing, though for ever incomplete, 
knowledge of what in detail the whole is. 

There should by this time be no need of the reminder, that 
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the evidence of the action of this forecasting idea, in the several 
stages of our learning to know, does not depend on any account 
of it which the learner may be able to give. Whether he is able 
to give such an account or no, depends on the development of 
his powers of reflection; and the idea is at work before it is 
reflected on. The evidence of its action lies in results inex¬ 
plicable without it. Nor must we imagine it, as the doctrine 
of innate ideas might lead us to do, antecedent m time to the 
processes of learning through which it realises itself, and which, 
in so doing, it makes what they are. This would be the same 
mistake as to suppose the life of a living body antecedent in 
time to the functions of the living body. It is inconsistent with 
the essential notion that the consciousness of a related wliqje, 
so far as it is ours, is an end realising itself in and determining 
the growth of intelligence. Thus when the question is raised, 
whether the conception of the uniformity of nature precedes 
or follows upon the inartificial or unmethodised exercise of in¬ 
duction, the answer must be either that it does both or that it 
does neither; or, better, that the question, being improperly 
put, does not admit of an answer. The conception of the uni¬ 
formity of nature is one form of the consciousness on which we 
have been dwelling; and the processes of experience are related 
to it as respiration or the circulation of the blood is related to 
life. It is the end to which they are organic; but, at the same 
time, it is so operative in them that without it they would not 
be what they are. It is no more derivable from processes of 
sense, as these would be without it —from excitements and reac¬ 
tions of the nervous system—than life is derivable from mechan¬ 
ical and chemical functions of that which does not live. Under 
various expressions, it is the primary form of the intellectual 
life in which the eternal consciousness, the spirit for which the 
relations of the universe exist, reproduces itself in us. All par¬ 
ticular knowledge of these relations is a filling up of this form, 
which the continued action of the eternal consciousness in and 
upon the sentient life renders possible. 1 

1 The conception of knowledge expounded by Green in this selection has 
been developed in great detail by the English idealistic logicians. See 
especially F. H. Bradley’s Principles of Logic (new edition -with terminal 
essays), and Bernard Bosanquet, Logic, 2nd edition (2 Vols.), and The 
Essentials of Logic. For an introductory textbook written from this stand¬ 
point see my Principles of Reasoning, revised edition, 1930. 
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II. The Freedom of Man as Intelligence 


Introduction and Analysis 

This selection is from the same work as the preceding selection, 

pp. 82-88. 

If temporal processes are as essential to man and as much a part 
of his nature as his knowledge is, how can he be free? In answer 
Green appeals to the analogy of living organisms. We call living 
beings machines, but yet we know that they realize ends. So of man's 
mind. To know that he is temporal, man must transcend time. We 
have to be outside of the succession of history to be conscious of 
the events which occur in history. In this activity of knowing, 
whereby he transcends time, man is free. This conception of freedom 
is entirely compatible with the theory that our bodies have a natural 
history. 

If we ask why there should be this reproduction of the eternal 
consciousness in each finite personality, Green admits that the question 
is “as unanswerable as every form of the question why the world 
as a whole should be what it is." This doctrine is in no way refuted 
by the theory of organic evolution, not even when that theory is 
interpreted to mean that there is a continuity between the lower 
stages of intelligence in men and the higher stages of intelligence 
in brutes. Even though it took countless generations and eons of 
time to evolve an organism through which the eternal consciousness 
could reproduce itself, it would still remain true that knowledge 
rests upon the assumption that there is such an eternal mind repro¬ 
ducing itself in the minds of men. 

It may be asked here, what after all is the conclusion as to 
the freedom of man himself to be drawn from these considera¬ 
tions in regard to knowledge. ‘Granted,’ it may be said, ‘that 
the knowledge of nature is irreducible to a natural process, that 
it implies the action of a principle not in time, which you may 
call, if you please, an eternal mind; still you admit that man’s 
attainment of knowledge is conditional on processes in time and 
on the fulfilment of strictly natural functions. These processes 
and functions are as essential to man, as much a part of his 
being, as his knowledge is. How then can it be said that the 
being itself, thus conditioned, is not a part of nature but is 
free ? Or, if this statement is made and can be justified, must 
it not be left alongside of an exactly contrary statement? Do 
you not after all leave man still “in doubt to deem himself a 
God or beast”; still perplexed with the “partly this, partly 
that” conclusion, for which philosophy, if good for anything, 
should substitute one more satisfactory, but which, on the con- 
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trary, it [the Kantian philosophy?] seems merely to restate in 
a more prolix form ? ’ 

We answer that, if the foregoing considerations have any 
truth in them, we are not shut up in this ambiguity. To say 
that man in himself is in part an animal or product of nature, 
on the ground that the consciousness which distinguishes him is 
realised through natural processes, is not more true than to say 
that an animal is in part a machine, because the Life which dis¬ 
tinguishes it has mechanical structures for its organs. If that 
activity of knowledge on the part of man, to which functions 
provisionally called natural are organic, is as absolutely dif¬ 
ferent from any process of change or becoming as we have en¬ 
deavoured to show that it is, then even the functions organic to 
it are not described with full truth when they are said to be 
natural. For the constituent elements of an organism can only 
be truly and adequately conceived as rendered what they are 
by the end realised through the organism. The mechanical 
structure organic to life is not adequately conceived as a ma¬ 
chine, though, for the purpose of more accurate examination of 
the structure in detail, it may be convenient to treat it as such. 
And, for a like reason, the state of the case in regard to a man 
is not fairly represented by saying that, though not merely an 
animal or natural, he is so in respect of the processes of physical 
change through which an intelligent consciousness is realised in 
him. In strict truth the man who knows, so far from being an 
animal altogether, is not an animal at all or even in part. The 
functions, which would be those of a natural or animal life if 
they were not organic to the end consisting in knowledge, just 
because they are so organic, are not in their full reality natural 
functions, though the purposes of detailed investigation of them 
—perhaps the purpose of improving man’s estate—may be best 
served by so treating them. For one who could comprehend the 
whole state of the case, even a digestion that served to nourish 
a brain, which was in turn organic to knowledge, would be 
essentially different from digestion in an animal incapable of 
knowledge, even if it were not the case that the digestive process 
is itself affected by the end to which it is mediately relative. 
And, if this is true of those processes which are directly or indi¬ 
rectly organic to knowledge but do not constitute or enter into 
it, much more is it true of the man capable of knowledge, that 
in himself he is not an animal, not a link in the chain of nat¬ 
ural becoming, in part any more than at all. 
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The question whether a man himself, or in himself, is a nat¬ 
ural or animal being, can only mean whether he is so in respect 
of that which renders him conscious of himself. There is no 
sense in asking what anything in itself is, if it has no self at all. 
That which is made what it is wholly by relations to other 
things, neither being anything but their joint result nor dis¬ 
tinguishing itself from them, has no self to be enquired about. 
Such is the case with all things in inorganic nature. Of them 
at any rate the saying 4 Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale’ is 
true without qualification. The distinction between inner and 
outer, between what they are in themselves and what they are 
in relation to other things, has no application to them. In an 
organism, on the other hand, the distinction between its rela¬ 
tions and itself does appear. The life of a living body is not, 
like the motion of a moving body, simply the joint result of its 
relations to other things. It modifies those relations, and modi¬ 
fies them through a nature not reducible to them, not consti¬ 
tuted by their combination. Their bearing on it is different 
from what it would be if it did not live; and there is so far a 
meaning in saying that the organism is something in itself other 
than what its relations make it—that, while it is related to other 
things according to mechanical and chemical laws, it has itself 
a nature which is not mechanical or chemical. There is a signifi¬ 
cance, accordingly, in the enquiry what this nature in itself is, 
which there is not in the same enquiry as applied to anything 
that does not live. But the living body does not, as such, pre¬ 
sent its nature to itself in consciousness. It does not consciously 
distinguish itself from its relations. Man, on the other hand, 
does so distinguish himself, and his doing so is his special dis¬ 
tinction. The enquiry, therefore, what he in himself is, must 
refer not merely to a character which he has as more, and other, 
than a joint result of relations to other things—such a character 
he has as simply living,—but to the character which he has as 
consciously distinguishing himself from all that happens to him. 

Now this distinction by man of himself from events is no 
less essentially different from any process in time or any natural 
becoming than is the activity of knowledge, which indeed de¬ 
pends upon it. It is through it that he is conscious of time, 
of becoming, of a personal history; and the active principle 
of this consciousness cannot itself be determined by these rela¬ 
tions in the way of time or becoming, which arise for conscious¬ 
ness through its action. The ‘punctum stans,’ to which an 
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order of time must be relative that it may be an order of time, 
cannot itself be a moment or a series of moments in that order; 
nor can the ‘punctum stans’ in consciousness, necessary to the 
presentation of time, be itself a succession in consciousness. 
And that which is true in regard to the mere presentation of 
time is true also of everything presented in time, of all becom¬ 
ing, of every history. To be conscious of it we must unite its 
several stages as related to each other in the way of succession; 
and to do that we must ourselves be, and distinguish ourselves as 
being, out of the succession. 1 ... It is only through our holding 
ourselves aloof, so to speak, from the manifold affections of 
sense, as constant throughout their variety, that they can 
be presented to us as a connected series, and thus move us to 
seek the conditions of the connexion between them. And again, 
when the conception of such conditions has been arrived at, it 
is only through the same detachment of self from the succession 
of its experiences that we can conceive the conditions as united 
in their changes by an unchanging law, which, as determining 
the order of all events in time, is itself unaffected, by time. 

Thus, while still confining our view to man’s achievement in 
knowledge, we are entitled to say that in himself, i. e. in respect 
of that principle through which he at once is a self and dis¬ 
tinguishes himself as such, he exerts a free activity,—an activity 
which is not in time, not a link in the chain of natural becom¬ 
ing, which has no antecedents other than itself but is self-origi- 
nated. There is no incompatibility between this doctrine and 
the admission that all the processes of brain and nerve and tis¬ 
sue, all the functions of life and sense, organic to this activity 
(though even they, as in the thinking man, cannot, for reasons 
given, properly be held to be merely natural), have a strictly 
natural history. There would only be such an incompatibility, 
if these processes and functions actually constituted or made 
up the self-distinguishing man, the man capable of knowledge. 
But this, as we have seen, is what they cannot do. Human 
action is only explicable by the action of an eternal conscious¬ 
ness, which uses them as its organs and reproduces itself 
through them. 

The question why there should be this reproduction, is indeed 
as unanswerable as every form of the question why the world 

1 Mind, then, must be unmixed with anything else, as Anaxagoras says, in 
order that it may master things; that is, in order that it may know them. 
Arist. de anim. III. iv. 4. 
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as a whole should be what it is. Why any detail of the world 
is what it is, we can explain by reference to other details which 
determine it; but why the whole should be what it is, why the 
mind which the world implies should exhibit itself in a world 
at all, why it should make certain processes of that world or¬ 
ganic to a reproduction of itself under limitations which the 
use of such organs involves—these are questions which, owing 
perhaps to those very limitations, we are equally unable to avoid 
asking and to answer. We have to content ourselves with say¬ 
ing that, strange as it may seem, it is so. Taking all the facts 
of the case together, we cannot express them otherwise. The 
unification of the manifold in the world implies the presence of 
the manifold to a mind, for which, and through the action of 
which, it is a related whole. The unification of the manifold 
of sense in our consciousness of a world implies a certain self- 
realisation of this mind in us through certain processes of the 
world which, as explained, only exists through it—in particular 
through the processes of life and feeling. The wonder in which 
philosophy is said to begin will not cease when this conclusion 
is arrived at; but, till it can be shown to have left some essential 
part of the reality of the case out of sight, and another conclu¬ 
sion can be substituted for it which remedies the defect, this is 
no reason for rejecting it. 

Before proceeding, it may be well to point out that it is a 
conclusion which can in no wise be affected by any discovery, 
or (legitimately) by any speculation, in regard either to the 
relation between the human organism and other forms of animal 
structure, or to the development of human intelligence and the 
connexion of its lower stages with the higher stages of the in¬ 
telligence of brutes. Having admitted that certain processes 
in time are organic in man to that consciousness exercised in 
knowledge which we hold to be eternal, we have no interest in 
abridging those processes. If there are reasons for holding that 
man, in respect of his animal nature, is descended from ‘mere’ 
animals—animals in whom the functions of life and sense were 
not organic to the eternal or distinctively human consciousness, 
—this does not affect our conclusion in regard to the conscious¬ 
ness of which, as he now is, man is the subject; a conclusion 
founded on analysis of what he now is and does. This conclu¬ 
sion could only be shaken by showing either that a conscious¬ 
ness of the kind which, for reasons already set forth, we describe 
as eternal, is not involved in knowledge, or that such a con- 
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sciousness can in some intelligible way be developed ont of 
those successions of feeling which can properly be treated as 
functions of the animal system; and this must mean that it has 
some element of identity with them. That countless generations 
should have passed during which a transmitted organism was 
progressively modified by reaction on its surroundings, by 
struggle for existence, or otherwise, till its functions became 
such that an eternal consciousness could realise or reproduce 
itself through them—this might add to the wonder with which 
the consideration of what we do and are must always fill us, 
but it could not alter the results of that consideration. If such 
be discovered to be the case, the discovery cannot affect the 
analysis of knowledge—of what is implied in there being a 
world to be known and in our knowing it,—on which we found 
our theory of the action of a free or self-conditioned and eternal 
mind in man. . . . 

Suggestions and Questions for Disctussion 

1. How does Green prove that there is a timeless self? Is his 
proof conclusive to you? Why did he base ii; on an analysis 
of perception instead of on an analysis of thought? 

2. How is the eternal consciousness related to the animal organism? 
Why would this not imply a double consciousness in man? 

3. What do you think of Green’s analogy between reading a book 
and observing nature? 

4. What is Green’s theory of freedom? Compare it with Lotze 
above, pp. 765 ff. 

5. What question or questions does Green admit to be unanswerable 

in philosophy? 

6. Give two reasons why Green and Caird can be regarded as 
holding the same philosophy. 
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Bacon, Francis Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Albans (1561-1626), was 
born in London and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He began bis work as a barrister in 1576 and in 1584 he first 
took a seat in Parliament. His well-known Essays were first 
published in 1597. Bacon gained the favor of Queen Elizabeth 
and was of considerable assistance to her, but he was not knighted 
until after her death. Under James I he held a number of high 
offices, finally becoming Lord Chancellor in 1618. In this same 
year he was made Baron Verulam and in 1620 he became Viscount 
St. Albans. In the meantime his fame as an author had spread. 
He wrote The Advancement of Learning in 1603; C'ogitata et 
Visa in 1607, the Novum Organum in 1620, and many other 
treatises on literary, historical and philosophical subjects. In 1621 
Bacon was accused and convicted of accepting bribes. He insisted 
that his accepting presents while he held public office did not 
influence his intentions and that he was a just chancellor. After 
his conviction he devoted the remaining five years of his life to 
literature and science. Bibliography: The classical edition of 
Bacon’s writings is that of R. L. Ellis, J. Spedding and D. D. 
Heath, 2nd ed., 1870. J. M. Robertson published a one volume 
edition of Bacon’s Philosophical Works in 1905. M. T. McClure’s 
Bacon Selections is a good small one volume collection of Bacon’s 
chief philosophical writings, designed especially for students. 
T. Fowler’s edition of the Novum Organum, 1889; W. Aldis 
Wright’s edition of Essays and of The Advancement of Learning, 
5th ed., 1900; and H. Gotein’s edition of The New Atlantis, 1925, 
are good editions of Bacon’s chief philosophical writings. Good 
books on Bacon are T. Fowler, Francis Bacon, 1881; R. W. Church, 
Bacon, 1884; Israel Levine, Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, 
1925; Charles D. Broad, The Philosophy of Francis Bacon, 1926; 
and A. E. Taylor, Francis Bacon, 1927. 

Berkeley , George, Bishop of Cloyne (1685-1753), was born at Thomas- 
town, Ireland. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he studied Descartes, Newton and Locke. In 1707 he 
became a Fellow of Trinity College. Berkeley published his 
Essay towards a New Theory of Vision in 1709, and Part I of 
A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
appeared the following year. He spent parts of the years 1712-13 
in London, where he published a popular exposition of his 
philosophy: Three Dialogues between Ilylas and Philonous. From 
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1714-1728 Berkeley was a private tutor and traveled extensively 
on the continent. On his return to Ireland in 1721 he was 
appointed Hebrew lecturer in the University and later he became 
Dean of Derry. From 1724-1728 he worked out i scheme to 
establish a university in the Bermuda Islands, obtaining a grant 
for this purpose from Parliament. He sailed for the New World 
in 1728 and lived quietly in Rhode Island for three years waiting 
for payment of the grant. It was not paid and he returned to 
Ireland, where he published Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher 
in 1733. The following year he became Bishop of Cloyne. Various 
writings appeared during the next decade, the most important 
of which was Siris in 1744. Berkeley moved to Oxford in 1752, 
where he died the following year. Bibliography: The standard 
edition of Berkeley's Works is that of A. Cambell Fraser in 
4 vols., new ed., 1901, with a Life and Letters, vol. IV. Fraser 
also published a single volume of selections, 5th ed., 1899, and a 
briefer Life of Berkeley for Blackwood's Philosophical Classics. 
Miss M. W. Calkins has recently edited Berkeley Selections in .a 
handy volume for students. A good recent book on Berkeley is 
G. A. Johnston, The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy. 

Bruno, Giordano (1548-1600), was born near iNola, Italy. He became 
a Dominican monk at Naples in 1563, but he was later forced to 
leave Italy on account of his views on transubstantiation and on 
the Immaculate Conception. In 1579 he was at Geneva but he 
did not like Calvinism, so he wandered on through Toulouse, 
where he lectured on philosophy. From 1581-1583 Bruno lectured 
on philosophy in Paris, during which time he wrote some of 
his Latin treatises. In 1583 he went to England. He did not 
like the Scholasticism taught at Oxford, but he enjoyed his stay 
4n England, and some of his best works were written in Italian 
while he was in England. He returned to Paris in 1585, but 
soon went on to Marburg and Wittenberg, spending two years 
at these two headquarters of Lutheranism, and writing during 
this time a number of his logical treatises. In 1588 Bruno went 
on to Prague and published there in 1590 three important Latin 
works on philosophy. He spent some time at Zurich. While 
there he was invited to Venice, and while visiting there he fell 
into the hands of the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
in 1593. After keeping him prisoner in Rome for seven years, 
they burnt him at the stake for heresy. Bibliography: The best 
edition of Bruno's Latin Works is that by F. Fiorentino, F. Tocco 
and H. Vitello, Naples, 1879-91, and the best edition of his Italian 
Works is that by B. Croce and G. Gentile, 1907 and following, 
with notes by Gentile. Spaccio was translated :mto English by 
Morehead in 1713 and Eroici Furores by L. V 7 illiams in 1888. 
The Preface to Del’ Infinito is in English in Join Toland's post¬ 
humously published Works, and the second dialogue of the Della 
Causa, Principio ed Uno was translated by Katherine and Josiah 
Royce for inclusion in B. Rand's Modern Classical Philosophers. 
Some of Bruno's poems are in English in Waraer's Library of 
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the World’s Best Literature. Three good hooks on Bruno in 
English are A. Riehl, G. Bruno, written in German in 1900 and 
translated into English by Agnes Fry in 1905; J. L. McIntyre, 
Giordano Bruno, 1903; and W. Boulting, Giordano Bruno, 1916. 

Caird, Edward (1835-1908), was born at Greenock, Scotland, and Avas 
educated at Glasgow University and Balliol College, Oxford. He 
was fellow and tutor at Merton College, Oxford, from 1864-66, 
and professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow University from 
1866-1893. He became master of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1893. 
He was forced to resign this position in 1906 by failing health. . 
He was one of the founders of Absolute Idealism in England. 
Bibliography: Caird’s chief publications are The Philosophy of 
Kant, 1878; Religion and Social Philosophy of Comte, 1885; 
Critical Philosophy of Kant, 2 vols., 1889; Essays on Literature 
and Philosophy, 1892; Evolution of Religion (Gifford Lectures) 
1891-92; and Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 
1904. The best book on Caird is The Life and Philosophy of 
Edward Caird by Sir Henry Jones and J. H. Muirhead. 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568-1639), was born at Stilo in Calabria, 
Italy. He became a Dominican monk in 1582. His independent 
thinking made it necessary for him to leave Naples and to live 
in Rome and other Italian cities, but in 1598 he made the mistake 
of returning to Naples. Implicated in a plot to overthrow the 
Spanish regime in Naples during 1598, Campanella was imprisoned 
by the Spaniards for twenty-eight years, during which time he 
did nearly all of his writing. When he was released from prison 
the pope favored him and persuaded him to go to Paris in 1634, 
where he lived until his death five years later. Bibliography: 
The best edition of Campanula's works is Ancona’s Op ere di 
T. Campanella, scelte, ordinate ed annotate, 2 vols., Turin, 1854. 
This edition contains Cypriano’s Vita Campanella, which was 
written in 1705. V. Spampanato issued T. Campanella, Lettere, 
in 1927. Campanula's Civitas Solis or City of the Sun is in 
English in Morlcy’s Universal Library. In 1654 E. Chilmead 
translated into English Campanella’s De Monarchic Ilispanica. 

E. G. Gardner’s Campanella and his Poetry appeared in 1923. 

Comte, Auguste (Isidore Auguste Marie Francois Xavier) (1798-1857), 
was born at Montpellier, France. He studied at the Ecole Poly¬ 
technique. His free thinking involved him in a mutiny which 
resulted in the break-up of the school. Comte taught mathematics 
in Paris from 1816-1826, during which time he came under the 
influence of Saint-Simon, but he broke with him in 1824. In 1826 
Comte announced a course of lectures, but his mind gave way 
after he delivered the third lecture, and for more than a year 
he was in such profound melancholy that he even attempted 
suicide. But he was able to renew his lectures in 1828 and they 
were published from 1830-42 under the title Cours de philosophie 
positive . From 1842-48 Comte had a hard struggle. He separated 
from his wife, sued his publisher and lost his teaching position. 
John Stuart Mill and other Englishmen, whom Mill interested, 
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helped to support Comte for a time. From 1848 until his death 
in 1857 Comte lived on a small income, never over a thousand 
dollars a year, which was collected from Comte’s friends by Littre. 
Bibliography: In addition to the work mentioned above the fol¬ 
lowing works of Comte are especially important: Discours sur 
Vesprit positive, 1844, English translation with explanation by 
E. S. Beesley, 1905; Orclre et progres, 1848; Discours sur 
Vensemble de positivisme , 1848, English translation by J. H. 
Bridges in 1852; Systeme de Politique positive, ou Traite de 
sociologie, 1852-54, reissued in 1898 and translated into English 
by a number of British positivists, 1875-79; Catechisme positiviste, 
1852, 3rd ed., 1890, English translation by R. Congreve, 3rd ed., 
1891. Harriet Martineau translated and condensed Cours de 
pliilosophie positive in 1853, and her version was reissued in 
3 vols. in 1896. Comte’s correspondence has been issued from 
time to time. P. Discours and H. Gordon Jones Fundamental 
Principles of Positive Philosophy was translated ir.to English in 
1905, with a biographical preface by E. S. Beesley. Of the 
numerous English works on Comte the following are especially sig¬ 
nificant: J. S. Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism , new ed., 1908; 
H. D. Hutton, Comte’s Life and Work, 1892; J. Watson, Comte, 
Mill and Spencer , and Edward Caird, The Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte , 1885. 

Descartes, Rene (1596-1650), was born at La Haye in To iraine, France. 
He was educated at the Jesuit school at La Fleche in Anjou, 
where he studied for eight years, distinguishing himself in mathe¬ 
matics. Descartes spent the three years from 1613-16 at the 
University of Poictiers, graduating in law in 1616. He - never 
followed law as a profession but went into military service shortly 
after his graduation. The year 1618 was spent in Holland in the 
army. In 1619 Descartes was in various parts of Germany and 
between then and 1628 he elaborated and applied his new ideas 
on analytical geometry. During this period he traveled a good 
deal but the last three years were spent in and near Paris. In 1628 
Descartes returned to Holland where he lived mos‘; of the rest of 
his life. Here he wrote his chief philosophical works, including 
the Discourse on Method, 1636; Meditations on First Philosophy, 
1641, and the Treatise on the Passions of the Soul, 1649. He 
became involved in controversies in Utrecht over his new philos¬ 
ophy, but his reputation as a philosopher steadily grew. He was 
befriended by Princess Elizabeth, a German princess temporarily 
residing in Holland, who greatly admired Descartes’s writings. 
In 1649 Descartes accepted an invitation from the Queen of 
Sweden to go to that country to instruct the Queen in his new 
philosophy. The rigors of the northern climate were too much 
for him, and he died there in 1650. Bibliography: The best 
edition of Descartes works is that of C. Adam and P. Tannery, 
Oeuvres de Descartes, 13 vols., of which Yol. XII is a biography 
by C. Adam. This edition appeared from 1897-1911. In 1926 
L. Roth edited some hitherto unpublished letters of Descartes 
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under the title: Correspondence of Descartes and Constantyn 
Huygens 1635-47. The English translation of E. S. Haldane and 
G. R. T. Ross of The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 2 vols., 
1911-12, is the best edition of Descartes for English readers, but 
the translation by John Veitch, 13th edition, 1902, is also very good. 
R. M. Eaton’s Descartes Selections is % recently compiled one 
volume collection, especially designed for students, from the 
Haldane and Ross translation. Important English works on 
Descartes are: E. S. Haldane, Descartes, his Life and Times, 1905; 
J. P. Mahaft’y, Descartes, 1902; Norman Kemp Smith, Studies in 
Cartesian Philosophy, 1902; and L. Roth, Spinoza, Descartes and 
Maimonides, 1924. N. Porter’s translation of Kuno Fischer’s 
Descartes and his School, 1887, is also valuable. See Jacques 
Chevalier’s Descartes, 9th Edition, 1921, for an excellent account 
in French. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (7762-1814), was born at Rammenau in Upper 
Lusatia, Germany. He studied at Pforta, near Naumburg, then 
at the University of Jena and later at Leipzig University. From 
1784-87 he was a private tutor. He went to Zurich in 1788 but 
he settled at Leipzig in 1790. Here he became deeply interested 
in the philosophy of Kant, visited Kant at Konigsberg, and wrote 
an anonymous Critique of all Revelation which was so much in 
the spirit of the Kantian critical philosophy that it was attributed 
to Kant until the real author became known. This gave Fichte 
a great reputation and in 1793 he was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Jena. In his lectures on the Vocation of the Scholar 
he developed a philosophy considerably different from that of 
Kant. This was elaborated in a number of other writings, the 
greatest of which is the System der Sittenlehre, 1798. Charged 
with atheism, Fichte resigned his professorship at Jena in 1799, 
and went to Berlin, where he lived until 1814. Here he wrote 
his Bestimmung des Menschen or Vocation of Man in 1800, and 
other important works on philosophy. Fichte helped found the 
University of Berlin and was rector from 1810-1812. His Reden 
an die deutsche Nation helped the German people to throw oft 
the French yoke, and his efforts in behalf of his people really 
led to his death in 1814 of a virulent hospital fever. Bibliography: 
Fichte’s son, J. H. Fichte, edited the first German edition of his 
father’s works, Sdmmtliche Werke, 8 vols., 1845, but 3 vols. of 
Nachgelassene Werke preceded in 1834. And Lehren und Brief- 
wechsel, 2 vols., 1862, is also important. A new edition of Fichte 
is Werke, 6 vols., edited by F. Medicus (Leipzig, 1911-12). The 
chief translations are W. Smith, Popular Writings of Fichte, with 
Memoir, 2 vols., 1848; A. E. Kroeger, Science of Knowledge, 1889, 
which is a part of Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, and Science of 
Rights, 1889, and Science of Ethics, 1897; and R. F. Jones and 
G. H. Trumbull, Address to the German Nation, 1922. Good 
books on Fichte are: R. Adamson, Fichte, 1881; C. C. Everett, 
Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, 1884; and G. H. Trumbull, The 
Educational Theory of Fichte, 1926. 
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Green, Thomas Hill (1836-82), was born at Birkin, Yorkshire, England. 
He was educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, and he 
was elected fellow of Balliol College in 1860. Green spent the 
rest of his life teaching at Oxford, becoming Whyte Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in 1878. He was one of the founders of 
Absolute Idealism + in England. Bibliography : All of Green’s 
writings were published posthumously. The standard edition of 
his Works is that of R. L. Nettleship in 3 vols., 1888. His 
Prolegomena to Ethics was edited by E. H. Bradley and appeared 
in 1883, and his Principles of Political Obligation was published 
separately in 1901. Some good books on Greene’s philosophy are: 
W. IT. Fairbrother, The Philosophy of T. H. Green, 1896; 
H. Sidgwick, Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, 1902; J. H. 
Muirhead, The Service of the State: Four Lectures on the Political 
Teaching of T. H. Green, 1908; Y. L. Chin, The Political Theory 
of Thomas Hill Green, 1920; and The Principle of Individuality in 
the Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green, by Harvey Gates Townsend. 

Hartmann, Karl Robert Eduard von (1842-1906), was born in Berlin, 
Germany. Although educated for the army he took up philosophy, 
receiving the Ph. D. degree from the University of Rostock in 
1867. Later he returned to Berlin, where he lived m:>st of his life. 
He died at Gosslichterfelde. Bibliography: Von Hartmann’s 
reputation was made by the publication of his fbst book, The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, 3 vols., 1869, 11th ed., 1904, 
English translation by E. C. Coupland, 1884. Otuer important 
works of Von Hartmann are Kategorienlehre, 1896 Das sittliche 
Bewusstsein, 1879; Die Philosophie des Schoner, 1887; Das 
religiose Bewusstsein der Menschheit, 1881; Geschichte der Meta- 
pliysik, 2 vols., 1899; and Zur Geschichte des Pessimismus, 1880. 
Selected works of Von Hartmann have appeared in 10 vols., 
2nd ed., 1885-96. Arthur Drews, a disciple of Von Hartmann, 
has expounded his master’s philosophy in E. von Hartmann’s 
philo sophis dies System, 1906. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831), was born at Stuttgart. 
Pie was educated by his mother, in the Stuttgart giamrnar school 
and at the University of Tubingen, where he took the Ph.l). degree. 
Hegel became a private tutor at Berne, where he made a careful 
study of Christianity. Pie wrote a rationalistic life of Jesus, 
ignoring the miraculous. While a tutor at Berne Plegel was kept 
informed of new developments in philosophy by the philosopher 
Schelling, who was his friend at Tubingen. In 1797 he obtained 
a position as tutor in FPankfort. Here his philosophical ideas 
took shape. In 1801 Hegel went to Jena as a Privatdocent. With 
Schelling he issued the Critical Journal of Philosophy in 1802-03, 
and lectured to a small group of students on Pis system of 
philosophy. Schelling left Jena in 1803, and Hegel was left to 
work out his own views independently. In 1807 he published his 
first great work, The Phenomenology of Spirit. From 1807-1808 
Plegel served as editor of the Bamberger Zeitung, a work which 
he disliked. In 1809 he became rector of the Aegidien-gymnasium 
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in Nuremberg where he remained until 1816. While in Nuremberg 
Hegel wrote his Science of Logic in 3 vols., 1812, 1816. He was 
Professor of Philosophy at Heidelberg from 1816-18, and then 
he was called to Berlin to fill the chair of philosophy which had 
been vacant since the death of Fichte. His lectures at Berlin 
during the rest of his life were heard by thousands, and he became 
the most influential philosopher in Germany and won an inter¬ 
national reputation. In 1830 he was rector of Berlin University 
and in 1831 he was decorated by the Emperor. He died of cholera 
in November of 1831. Bibliography: The collected works of Hegel 
appeared in 18 vols. from 1832-40, of which vols. I-VIII had been 
previously published. A new edition of his works is being issued 
by G. Lasson, published by Meiner of Leipzig, 10 vols. of which 
have appeared. English translations are: B. Bosanquet, Philos¬ 
ophy of Fine Art, Introduction, 1886; W. Ilastie, Philosophy of 
Art, 1886; W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel , 1892; L. G. Struthers 
and W. H. Johnson, Hegel’s Logic, 2 vols., 1929; W. Wallace, 
Philosophy of Mind, 1894; E. S. Haldane and F. H. Simpson, 
History of Philosophy, 1892; E. B. Spiers and J. B. Sanderson, 
Philosophy of Religion , 3 vols., 1895; W. Dyde, Philosophy of 
Right, 1896; J. B. Bailie, Phenomenology of Mind, 1910; and 
J. Macbride Sterrett, The Ethics of Hegel (translated selections 
from his “Rechtsphilosophie”), 1893. J. Lowenberg’s Hegel Selec¬ 
tions is a good one volume student’s edition of Hegel in English. 
Some of the best books on Hegel are: A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
Hegelianism and Personality, 2nd ed., 1893; J. B. Bailie, The 
Idealistic Construction of Experience, 1906; W. T. Stace, Hegel, 
1926; J. M. E. Mctaggart, Commentary on Hegel’s Logic, and 
B, Croce (in English translation), What is living and what is 
dead of the philosophy of Hegel?, 1915. 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich (1776-1841), was born at Oldenburg, 
Germany. He studied under Fichte at Jena. While tutoring 
in Switzerland he met Pestalozzi, whose educational theories 
influenced him. From 1805-1809 Herbart lectured at Gottingen. 
In 1809 he went to Konigsberg to take the position formerly held 
by Kant. He remained there until 1833, when he returned to 
Gottingen as professor of philosophy. The rest of his life was 
spent in this position. Excepting Hegel, Herbart is regarded as 
the greatest of the Post-Ivantians. Bibliography : G. Hartenstein 
issued Herbart’s Werke in 1850-52, and this edition was reprinted 
from 1883-93. K. Kehrbach issued another edition of Herb art’s 
Werke in 1887. Margaret Iv. Smith translated Herbart’s A Text¬ 
book in Psychology into English, 1891. A number of his books 
on education are available in English, but none of his philosophical 
works have been translated. A good book on Herbart is W. Kinkel, 
J. F. Herbart, 1903. 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), was born at Westport, now part of 
Malmesbury, England. He was educated in the church school at 
Westport, in a private school and in Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
At Oxford he took little interest in scholastic philosophy, but read 
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books of travel. After his graduation he became a private tutor 
in the family of the Earl of Cavendish, and travelled on the 
continent where he found a general revolt against scholasticism. 
Hobbes devoted himself to the study of the classics, his first book 
being a translation of Thucydides. He made two more trips to 
the continent as a tutor, and on his third trip he came into contact 
with Descartes, Gassendi, Galileo and other distinguished men. 
Hobbes discussed his ideas wfith some of these men. On returning 
to England in 1637 he entered into political debates, publishing 
a treatise on government in 1640. The treatise was opposed by 
both parties, and Hobbes fled to Paris, where he lived a political 
exile for the next eleven years. In Paris he engaged in controversy 
with Descartes and wrote the Leviathan, his best known work. 
In 1651 Hobbes returned to England and made Lis peace with 
parliament. He lived in London and wasted a lot ot his time and 
energy in mathematical and religious controversies, but he found 
time to write extensively on philosophy. After the Restoration 
Hobbes was favored by his old pupil, Charles II, but he was 
forbidden to publish his ethical and philosophies! writings in 
England. His Latin works were published in Amsterdam in 1668 
in 2 vols., and other writings were not published until after his 
death. Ilobbism had become a synonymn for atheism. Bibliog¬ 
raphy: W. Molesworth’s edition of The Works of Thomas Hobbes, 
16 vols., 1839-45, is the best edition of Hobbes. It contains three 
early accounts of Hobbes’s life, which were first published in 1681, 
one being an autobiography. F. J. E. Woodbridge, The Philosophy 
of TIobbes, 1903, is one volume of selections from Hobbes’s 
writings. The best edition of the Leviathan is Lie Cambridge 
Press edition of 1904. Three competent accounts of Hobbes’s life 
and philosophy are G. Croom Robertson, Hobbes, 1886, Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s ITobbes, 1904, and Mary W. Calkins, The Metaphysical 
System of Hobbes, 1905. 

Hume, David (1711-1776), was born at Edinburgh, Scotland. He was 
educated at home and at Edinburgh University. Hume spemt 
several years abroad after his graduation, where he wrote his 
famous Treatise of Human Nature in 3 vols. at the early age of 
twenty-eight. He said that it fell still-born from the press. In 
1741 Hume published the first volume of his Essays, which met 
with instant success and was followed by a second edition and a 
second volume in 1742. He was refused the chair of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh in 1744, and became the tutor or keeper 
of a harmless literary lunatic, the Marquis of Annandale. In 1746 
Hume became secretary to General St. Clair, accompanying him 
to Paris in that year and to Turin and Vienna in 1748. His 
Philosophical Essays were published in 1748. Hume returned to 
Scotland in 1749 and lived in Edinburgh for the next twelve years. 
Here he rewrote Book III of the Treatise, entitling it An Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals. This work he regarded as 
“incomparably the best” of all his writings. He also wrote Political 
Discourses, 1751, and Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 
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published in 1779, three years after his death. From 1754-1762 
Hume was engaged in writing his History of England but he also 
published Four Dissertations during this time. In 1763 he went 
to Paris in the diplomatic service. Two years were spent in 
London, 1767-69, and then he returned to Edinburgh to live the 
rest of his life. Bibliography: Hume's Philosophical Works, 
4 vols., appeared in 1825 and was reprinted in 1854. T. H. Green 
and T. H. Gosse issued an edition in 4 vols., 1874-75, which con¬ 
tains a valuable critical introduction. The Inquiry and the Treatise 
were edited by L. Selby-Bigge, 1894-96. The Treatise is in Every¬ 
man’s Library, 2 vols., 1911. C. W. Hendel’s Hume Selections 
is a one volume handy student’s edition. J. H. Burton’s Life and 
Letters of IIume, 1846, and G. B. Hill, Letters of Hume to William 
Strahan, 1888, are valuable for their biographical material. 
T. H. Huxley’s Hume, 1879; W. Knight’s IIume, 1886; C. W. 
Hen del’s Studies in the Philosophy of Hume, 1925, and A. E. 
Taylor’s Hume and the Miraculous, 1927, are valuable critical 
works. 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), was born at Konigsberg, Germany. In 
his tenth year he began the study of theology at the Collegium 
Fredericianum, where he developed a keen interest in classics, 
especially in Latin authors. In 1740 he entered the University of 
Konigsberg, where he became greatly interested in mathematics 
and physics. The death of his father in 1746 made it necessary 
for him to earn his own living as a private tutor. In 1755 he 
resumed his university career, graduated as a doctor and became 
a Privatdocent. For fifteen years he remained at Konigsberg in 
this position, and, although twice refused a professorship, he would 
not go elsewhere. In 1770 he became Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. Eleven years later his famous Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft appeared, second edition, 1787. Kant’s Prolegommena 
appeared in 1783 to elucidate parts of the Kritik. The publication 
of the Kritik had a permanent and immediate influence on German 
philosophy, and students flocked to Konigsberg as a kind of 
philosophical Mecca. In 1792 Kant’s Die Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft involved him in a controversy with 
the Berlin authorities over religion, which led to the Emperor 
forbidding him to' lecture or to write on religious subjects. This 
experience so depressed Kant that he gradually gave up lecturing. 
In his old age he lost his intellectual grip. Bibliography: G. Harten- 
stein edited Kant’s works in 10 vols, 1838-39, and E. Cassirer 
edited them in 10 vols. in 1912-22. Under the auspices of the 
Konigliche Preussiche Akademie der Wissenschaften a new col¬ 
lected edition of Kant’s writings was begun in 1900, and 17 of the 
projected 21 volumes have appeared. English translations are: 
The Critique of Pure Reason, translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
1897; idem., translated by F. Max Muller, 1881; idem., translated 
by Norman Kemp Smith, 1929; The Metaphysics of Ethics, trans¬ 
lated by J. W. Semple, 1871; Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on Ethics, translated by T. K. Abbott, 1879; The 
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Critique of Judgment, translated by J. H. Bernard, 1892; idem., 
translated by James Creed Meredith, 1911; Prolegommena, trans¬ 
lated by J. P. Mahafi’y and J. P. Bernard; Kant’s Inaugural 
Dissertation, translated by Handy side, 1927. T. M. Greene’s Kant 
Selections is a handy student’s edition. Good books on Kant are 
E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, 2 vols., 1889; R. Adamson, 
Philosophy of Kant, 1879; F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, English 
translation, 1902; Harold H. Prichard, Kant’s Theory of Knowl¬ 
edge, 1909; Norman Kemp Smith, A Commentary to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, 1927; J. Ward, A Study of Kant, 1922; 
John Watson, The Philosophy of Kant Explained, 1908; and 
A. Weir, A Student’s Introduction to Critical Philosophy, 1906. 

Kierkegaard, Soren Aabye (1813-1855), was born in Copenhagen, and 
lived there all of his life. Three major personal influences deter¬ 
mined the course of his life: the austere and deep piety of his 
father; the reverberations of a broken engagement; aid a collision 
with a widely circulated Copenhagen Journal devoted to the 
exploitation of scandal. The Hegelian philosophy exercised a 
deep but not an abiding influence on his thinking, f«>r he became 
a severe critic of Hegel. Socrates was his ideal. Concerning him 
he said: “He is equally great as person and as thinker, and the 
only human being I have ever admired.” In the last year of his 
life Kierkegaard wrote a series of pamphlets attacking the estab¬ 
lished religious order in Denmark. This produced an agitation 
unparalleled in modern times for reach of thought and intensity 
of passion. Bibliography: Although the following titles are given 
in English the books are not available in English: Either-Or; Fear 
and Trembling; Repetition; The Concept Anxiety; Philosophical 
Chips; Stages on the Way of Life; Unscientific Postscript; 
Addresses of Edification; Christian Addresses; The Works of 
Love; The Sickness unto Death; Practical Introduction to Chris¬ 
tianity; and The Moment. The best general account of Kierke¬ 
gaard’s philosophy is H. Holding’s Soren Kierkegaard als 
Philosoph, 1892. See, also, David F. Swenson, The Anti-intel- 
lectualism of Kierkegaard in The Philosophical Review, July, 1916. 

Leibniz or Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646-1716), was born at 
Leipzig, Germany. At the age of fifteen he entered the University 
of Leipzig as a law student, but for the first two yeavs he studied 
philosophy, especially the modern philosophers who were revo¬ 
lutionizing the world, such as Bacon, Campanella, Bruno and 
Descartes. During the summer of 1663 Leibniz studied mathe¬ 
matics under Weigel, of Jena, a mathematician of ^eat repute. 
In 1666 he was refused the doctor’s degree in law at Leipzig on 
account of his youth, but the same year he received the degree 
from the University of Altdorf. His brilliant thesis obtained for 
him an offer of a professorship, which he declined. Although not 
yet twenty-one years of age, Leibniz had written a number of 
essays in Latin, especially De principis individui (1663), De arte 
combinatoria (1666), and Nova methodus (1667). Leibniz entered 
the service of the elector of Mainz and in 1672 he was sent to 
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Paris, where he met Malebranelie and Huygens and became pro¬ 
foundly interested in mathematics and physics. In 1673 he went 
to London on a diplomatic mission where he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society for inventing a calculating machine. On his 
return to Paris he entered upon the studies which culminated in 
his discovery of the differential and integral calculus. He met 
Spinoza in Amsterdam, read the unpublished Ethica and copied 
passages from the manuscript. For over forty years Leibniz was 
in Hanover at the head of the ducal library. He attempted to 
unite the Roman Catholic and the Protestant churches, and the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches, but he failed in both attempts. 
In 1700 he was elected a foreign member of the French Academy 
and in the same year he helped to found the Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin. The most important philosophical 
writings of Leibniz appeared between 1690-1716, but he never 
worked .out a complete statement of his philosophy. In his last 
few years he was badly neglected. Very little notice was taken 
of his death. Bibliography: The best edition of Leibniz’s philo¬ 
sophical works is C. J. Gerhardt, Die Philosophischen Schriften 
von G. W. Leibniz, 7 vols., 1875-90. L. Couturat, Opuscles et 
Fragments inedits, 1903; Kritisclier Katalog der Leibniz-Hand- 
schriften, 1908, and Jean Baruzi, Leibniz, 1909, contain valuable 
information and unedited manuscripts. The chief English trans¬ 
lations are: Systema Theologicum, 1850, translated by C. W. 
Russell, contains the correspondence with Clark, 1717; Works, 
translated by G. M. Duncan, 1890; New Essays, translated by A. G. 
Langley, 1894, and Monadology and other Writings, translated 
by R. Latta, 1898. J. M. Mackie, Life of G. W. von Leibnitz , 
1845; J. T. Merz, Leibnitz, 1884, and Bertrand Russell, A Critical 
Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, 1900, are good books on 
Leibniz. 

Locke, John (1632-1704), was born at Wrington, Somersetshire, Eng¬ 
land. He was educated at Westminster School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He had no use for the scholastic philosophy 
which was still taught at Oxford. In 1660 Locke was tutor at 
Christ Church, lecturing in Greek and philosophy. He liked 
Descartes’ philosophy, although he differed from it. Later he 
studied medicine, but he did not practice this profession. His 
first book was the Essay Concerning Toleration, 1666. The fol¬ 
lowing year Locke moved to London as confidential secretary of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. He remained with the Earl for fifteen 
years, part of which time was spent in France. His famous 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding was begun in 1670, but 
it was not finished until 1690. For a time Locke resided in Holland 
as a confidant of various political exiles, but he returned to 
England in 1789. His writings soon made him famous on the 
continent. In 1691 he went to Oates Manor in Essex to live 
with a member of the Cudworth family, he being a close friend of 
the Cudworths. Although he made frequent trips to London 
Locke lived at Oates Manor for the last fourteen years of his life. 
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During these years he was active in politics and he was involved 
in various controversies over his writings. Bibliography: E. Law 
edited Locke's works in 4 vols. in 1777. Another good edition is 
in ten volumes, 1812. The Essay has been edited by C. Eraser, 
2 vols., 1894. Lord King's Life of John Locke, 1825 (with extracts 
from his correspondence, journals and common-place books); 
H. R. Fox Bourne's Life, 2 vols., 1876, and B. Ranc.'s The Corre¬ 
spondence of Locke and Edivard Clarke, 1927, contain valuable 
biographical material. Short and dependable accounts of Locke's 
life and philosophy are those by C. Eraser, 1890; T. Fowler, 1880, 
and S. Alexander, 1908. Good criticisms of Locke are J. Gibson, 
Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, and S. P. Lamprecht, The Moral 
and Political Philosophy of John Locke . For a hancy one volume 
student's edition of some of Locke's writings see S. P. Lamprecht, 
Locke Selections . 

Lotze, Rudolph Herrmann (1817-1881), was born in Bautzen, Germany. 
He was educated at the gymnasium of Zittau and at the University 
of Leipzig, obtaining the M. D. degree as well as the Ph. D. 
Pie rejected the dialectical method of reasoning of Ihe Hegelians 
because of his interest in science. But an equally s:rong interest 
in art and religion made him a believer in a world of transcendent 
values. His life work was an attempt to reconcile science with 
art, literature and religion. While a junior lecturer at Leipzig 
Lotze wrote Metaphysik, 1841, and Logik, 1843, although he 
revised and enlarged both near the end of his life. In 1844 he 
succeeded Herbart at Gottingen. A number of important scientific 
treatises increased his reputation, but they led some readers to 
regard him as a materialist and others to regard him as an 
Plerbartian. In Streitschriften, 1857, Lotze attempted to make 
his position clear with respect to both misinterpretations. His 
most important philosophical work is the 3 vol. Mikrocosmus, 
(1856-64). Lotze was called to Berlin in 1881 but died three months 
later. Bibliography: B. Bosanquet (and others) translated Lotze's 
Metaphysics, 2 vols., 1887, and Logic, 2 vols., 1888, into Ehglish. 
G. T. Ladd translated Lotze's Outlines of Philosophy, 6 parts, 
1884-87, dictated portions of Lotze's lectures. Elizabeth Hamilton 
and E. C. Constance Jones translated the Microcos\nus, 2 vols., 
1885. Lotze's Geschichte der Aestlietik in Deutschlard, 1868, and 
his scientific works have not been translated. Henry Jones, The 
Philosophy of Lotze, and E. E. Thomas, Lotze’s Theory of Reality, 
are good books on Lotze. 

Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715), was born at Pads, France. 
Although deformed and constitutionally weak, he was educated 
for the priesthood at the Sorbonne and joined the congregation 
of the Oratory in 1660. Malebranche devoted ten years of arduous 
study to the writings of Descartes and in 1674 he published 
De la recherche de la verite as the culmination of this prolonged 
study. Later he published other important works. He was a 
student of mathematics and in 1699 he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. Bibliography: In addition to the work 
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mentioned above, Malebranche’s chief writings are: Conversations 
metaphysiques et chretiens, 1677; English translation, 1693; 
Traite de la nature et de la grace, 1680, English translation, 
1695; Meditations cliretiennes et metaphysiques, 1683; Traite 
de morale, 1684, English translation by Sir J. Skipton, 1699; 
Entretiens sur la metaphysique et sur la religion, 1688, Eng¬ 
lish translation by Morris Ginsberg, 1926; Traite de Vamour 
de Dieu, 1697; Entretiens d’u-n philosophe chretien et d’un philo- 
sophe chinois sur Vexistence et la nature de Dieu, 1708. Jules 
Simon issued a critical edition of Malebranche’s Oeuvres, 4 vols., 
1871, but this edition omits Traite de morale, edited by H. Joly, 
1882. Three works on Malebranche are L. Olle-Laprune, La 
Philosophic de Malebranche, 2 vols., 1870, M. Novaro, Die Philo¬ 
sophic des Nicolaus Malebranche, 1893, and H. Joly, Malebranche, 
1901. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873), was born in London, England. He 
was educated by his father, a strict disciplinarian, who taught 
his son Greek when he was three years old. At the age of eight 
he began Latin, Geometry and Algebra. When twelve years old 
he read Aristotle’s logic in the original Greek. Mill spent one 
year in France. Returning to England at the age of seventeen 
he entered the examiner’s office of the India House, rising, through 
successive promotions to the chief of the office. Mill discussed 
philosophical questions in the “Utilitarian Society” and in the 
“Speculative Society” in London. He also frequently contributed 
to various journals. In 1835, while still connected with the India 
House, Mill became part owner and editor of the London Review, 
which was later amalgamated with the Westminster Review, and 
he continued as editor of the joint Review until 1840. In 1859 
essays which were written for these reviews were published under 
the title Dissertations and Discourses. Mill’s Logic was published 
in 1843 and his Political Economy in 1848. In 1858 the India 
House was dissolved and Mill retired on a comfortable pension, 
living most of the rest of his life at St. Veran, near Avignon. 
During his retirement some of his best works were written. During 
the Civil War in America Mill defended the North. In 1865 he 
was elected to parliament, despite his refusal to make any effort 
in his own behalf, but he was defeated for re-election in 1868. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works mentioned above Mill 
wrote: On Liberty, 1859, and Utilitarianism, 1863, both of which 
are published in a single volume of Everyman’s Library; Exam¬ 
ination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, 1865; Auguste 
Comte and Positivism, 1865; reissued, 1908; Subjection of Women, 
1869; Autobiography, 1873, reissued, 1908, and Three Essays on 
Religion, 1874. Between 1905 and 1910 the New Universal 
Library edition of Mill’s works appeared. Hugh Elliott’s Letters 
of John Stuart Mill, 2 vols., 1910, contains essential biographical 
material. See also A. Bain, John Stuart Mill, a personal criticism, 
1882; Fox Bourne, Life of J. S . Mill, 1873; John Watson, Comte, 
Mill and Spencer, 1905; and Charles Douglas, J. S. Mill, a Study 
of his Philosophy, 1895. 
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Paracelsus (Theophrastus Bombast von Iiohenheim) (c. 1490-1541), 
was born near Einsiedeln, Switzerland. He studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of Basel; then with Trithemus, abbot of Sporiheim, working 
on chemistry; and then in the mines in Tirol, working on metals 
and on diseases among the miners. In 1526 Paracelsus was 
appointed lecturer on medicine at the University of Basel, and he 
began his lectures by publicly burning the works of Galen and 
Avicenna. He was so hot-headed that he was dismissed in 1529, 
and he again started wandering and kept it up the rest of his life. 
In 1841 Paracelsus settled at Salzburg, under the protection of 
the archbishop, where he died shortly after. Most of his writings 
were completed during his wanderings. Bibliography: The best 
edition of Paracelsus’s works is the Geneva folio Latin edition of 
1658, edited by Bitiskius. German scholars are new engaged in 
editing a new edition. Since Paracelsus composed in Swiss- 
German the task of editing is especially difficult. A. Waite’s, The 
Ilermetical and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus, 2 vols., 1894, 
is the only work that has been done in English since the seventeenth 
century. See also Hartmann, Life of Paracelsus, 1887; A. M. 
Stoddart, The Life of Paracelsus; and J. M. Stillman, Theophrastus 
Bombast von Holienheim, 1920. 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662), was born at Clermont Ferrand, in Auvergne, 
France. He was educated by his father, who moved with his 
children to Paris when Pascal was seven years of age. Later the 
family lived at Rouen, where Pascal met the dramatist, Corneille. 
In 1846 Pascal came under the influence of Saint Grpran and the 
Jansenists. For two years, however, he continued his scientific 
studies, which had interested him from childhood. Descartes 
visited him during these two years. From 1648-54 Pascal sought 
some other than the Christian solution of the problem of existence, 
but late in 1654 he had a remarkable conversion experience. 
Shortly afterwards he went to Port Royal, the Jansenist centre. 
Ho spent most of the rest of his life there, although he never 
became a member of the religious order. When the Jesuits 
attacked Arnauld, the Jansenist, Pascal came to his defence in a 
series of eighteen letters, noAV known as the Provincial Letters, 
1656. They are a model of controversial style. From 1658-62 
Pascal suffered a painful illness from which he died. Eight years 
after his death his Pensees appeared. Bibliography: The standard 
edition of Pascal’s works is that of Brunschwicg and Boutroux in 
the Grands ecrivains de la France, 14 vols., 1908-14. Brunschwicg 
edited a separate edition of Pensees, 1904. There is an English 
translation of Pascal’s Thoughts by 0. W. Wight. E. Boutroux’s 
Pascal, 1903, and R. PI. Soltau’s Pascal: The Man and the Message, 
1927, are two good books on Pascal. See also Jacques Chevalier’s 
Pascal, 14th Ed., for a good book now available in English. 

Reid, Thomas (1710-1796), was born at Strachan, Scotland. He 
graduated at Aberdeen in 1726, and served as librarian there for 
the next ten years. The following fifteen years were spent near 
Aberdeen in parish work. In 1752 Reid became professor of 
philosophy at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he founded the 
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Aberdeen Philosophical Society, nicknamed “The Wise Club. 
Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense was published in 1764, and the same year he became pro¬ 
fessor of moral philosophy at Glasgow University. In 1781 he 
retired from teaching to devote his time to writing. His Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man appeared in 1785 and his Essays 
on the Active Powers of the Human Mind in 1788. Bibliography: 
The best edition of Reid’s Works is by Sir William Hamilton, 
2 vols., 1846-63. There are selections in The Scottish Philosophy, 
by G. A. Johnston. See also A. C. Fraser, Thomas Reid, 1898; 
James McCosh, The Scottish Philosophy, 1875; 0. M. Jones, 
Empiricism and Intuition in Reid’s Common Sense Philosophy, 
1927 and A. K. Rogers, English and American Philosophy since 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), was born at Geneva, Switzerland, 
but his parents were pure French who had gone to Geneva during 
the religious wars. In 1728 Rousseau ran away from home to 
escape from the master to whom he had been apprenticed. He 
wandered from place to place, working as a servant. Later he 
studied the classics and music at St. Lazare and taught as a 
private tutor for a time. He was in Venice as secretary to the 
French ambassador for about eighteen months. On returning to 
Paris in 1745 Rousseau met Diderot, who invited him to contribute 
to the new Encyclopedic, of which Diderot was the editor. Rousseau 
contributed the articles on music and political economy. In H4J 
he won the Dijon prize with an essay entitled Discours sur les 
Arts et Sciences, published in 1750, and this gave him a great 
reputation. La Nouvelle Heloise was written in 1756 and published 
in 1760. In the meantime he had quarreled with Diderot and 
Voltaire and had thereby made many enemies. In 1762 lie pub¬ 
lished Contrat social and Emile . These books intensified the 
growing hostility to Rousseau and he was compelled to ilee Irom 
Paris to Geneva, and from Geneva to London. He wrote part or 
his Confessions in England. Although Hume had been responsible 
for his obtaining an asylum in England, he quarreled with Ilume. 
In 1767 he returned to France, and, after wandering about tor 
three years, he settled in Paris, the storm of opposition haying 
subsided. Here he finished his Confessions. and did some other 
writing. During the last fifteen years of his life it is generally 
conceded that Rousseau was not wholly sane. Bibliography: 
Mussey-Pathay’s edition of Rousseau’s works, 1823, and Oeuvres 
completes, 12 vols., 1856-57, are both good. Dufour and 1 lan 
published Rousseau’s Correspondance Generate, n. me 

Social Contract has been translated by Rose M. Harrington, and 
edited by Edward L. Walter, 1893. An English translation of 
Confessions, 2 vols., with a Preface by Edmund Wilson, was pub¬ 
lished in 1923. See also Viscount Morley’s Life of Rousseau, 
2 vols., 1873, new edition, 1915; F. MacDonald, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, 1906, a volume of selected sayings of Rousseau; and 
M. Masson, The Political Writings of Rousseau, 1916. 
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Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von (1775-1854). was born at 
Leonberg in Wiirttemberg, Germany. He was ec.ueated at the 
cloister school of Bebenhausen, near Tubingen, ar.d entered the 
theological seminary of Tubingen University at the age of sixteen. 
There he met Hegel, who became his intimate friend. Schelling 
was a close student of Kant and Spinoza, but more especially 
of Fichte, whose philosophy he attempted to amalgamate with 
Spinozism in his work Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophic, 1795. 
Schelling was a private tutor for two years, and then he became 
professor of philosophy at the University of Jena, at that time 
the center of the new philosophy of romanticism. Here he met 
Goethe and Schiller. In 1803 he left Jena and became professor 
of philosophy at the new University of Wurzburg. Schelling was 
there for three years, during which time he broke w:.th Fichte and 
Hegel, and got into conflict with the government. In 1806 he 
removed to Munich, where he remained until 1841, serving part 
of this time as secretary of the philosophical section of the 
Academy of Sciences. During 1820-27 Schelling lectured at 
Stuttgart and at Erlangen without resigning his position in 
Munich. In 1834 he expressed his antagonism to Hegelianism and 
renounced his own earlier views. In 1834 Schelling was appointed 
privy councillor of Prussia and member of the Berlin Academy 
by the new Emperor to counteract the influence of Hegelianism. 
Although Schelling lectured on philosophy at the University of 
Berlin, the Hegelians were too strongly entrenched and he ceased 
lecturing in 1845. After his death his sons publisled his Berlin 
lectures in four volumes, and these developed his new standpoint. 
Bibliography: Schelling’s Werke were collected and published by 
his sons in 14 vols., 1856-61. His Munich lectures vere published 
by A. Drews in 1902. His son edited Aus Schelling’s Leben in 
Briefen, 3 vols., 1869-70. The best biography is Kuno Fischer’s in 
Geschichte der neuren Philosophie, Vol. VII, 3rd edition, 1902. 
Watson’s Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, 1882; E. von Hart¬ 
mann’s Schelling’s Philo so phis ches System, 1897; and H. Ehren- 
berg’s Drei Bucher von deutschen Idealismus — Fichte, Schelling 
and Ilegel, 3 Parts, 1923-25, are all good books on Schelling. 

Schlegel, Friedrich von (1772-1829), was born at Hanover, Germany. 
He studied law at Gottingen and Leipzig universities, but he did 
not follow the law as a profession. At the University of Jena 
he lectured as a Privatdozent and developed the philosophical 
principles of the romantic school. His novel, Lucinde, 1799, 
developed the doctrine of complete individual freedom. In 1802 
Schlegel went to Paris, where he edited the review, Europa, 1803, 
and lectured on philosophy. In 1808 he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, and after that he became more and more opposed to the 
principles of political and religious freedom. From 1809 to near 
the end of his life Schlegel lived in Vienna. There he was engaged 
in secretarial work, but he edited Concordia, 1820-23, and he began 
to issue his Sdmtliche Werke. He died at Dresden. Bibliography: 
Schlegel’s Sdmtliche Werke appeared in 10 vols. from 1822-25. 
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The second edition of 15 vols. appeared in 1846. His Philosophy 
of Life and Philosophy of Language was translated into English 
by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 1847. 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Daniel Ernst (1768-1834), was born at 
Breslau, Germany. He was educated in a Moravian school at 
Niesky and in the Moravian seminary at Barby, near Halle. 
In 1787 he entered the University of Halle. In 1796 Schleier¬ 
macher became chaplain of the Charite Hospital in Berlin, where 
he became a close friend of Friedrich von Schlegel and a member 
of the romantic school. He studied Spinoza and Plato but he 
was more of a Kantian than a Spinozist. Schleiermacher was 
really a great eclectic philosopher. His Reden ilber die Religion, 
1799, and Monologen , 1800, were written from the standpoint of 
romanticism, and they emphasize individual freedom and personal 
development. From 1802-04 Schleiermacher was pastor at Stolpe, 
where he worked on his translation of Plato’s Dialogues and 
wrote his Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlelire, 1803. 
From 1804-07 he was university preacher at the University of 
Halle. In 1807 Schleiermacher returned to Berlin as pastor of 
Trinity church, but he obtained a theological chair in the new 
University of Berlin in 1810. Shortly afterwards he became 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences. He worked ardently for 
national independence, for religious and theological reform, and 
for church union. Schleiermacher wrote Der christliche Glaube, 
1821-22, revised edition, the great classic of Protestant Theology 
which earned for him the title of “Father of Protestant Theology.” 
Although he met with considerable opposition in his efforts at 
reform, he kept on working and writing until his death. Bibli¬ 
ography: Schleiermacher’s collected works in 30 vols. appeared 
from 1835-64. His Pddagogische Schriften were published sepa¬ 
rately by Platz, 3rd edition, 1902. The following of Schleier¬ 
macher’s works are in English: A Critical Essay on the Gospel of 
Luke, translated by C. Thirwall, 1825; Brief Outline of the Study 
of Theology, translated by W. Farrer, 1850; Christmas Eve, trans¬ 
lated by W. Hastie, 1890; On Religion: Speeches to its Cultured 
Despisers, translated by J. Oman, 1893; Introduction to the 
Dialogues of Plato, translated by W. Dobson, 1836; Selected 
Sermons, translated by Mary F. Wilson, 1890; The Life of 
Schleiermacher as unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters, 
translated by F. Rowan, 2 vols., 1860; Monologues, translated 
by H. L. Friess, 1928. W. Dilthey’s Leben Schleiermachers, 1870; 
R. Munro, Schleiermacher , Personal and Speculative, 1903; W. B. 
Selbie, Schleiermacher, 1913; and G. Cross, The Theology of 
Schleiermacher, 1911, are good books on Schleiermacher. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860), was born at Danzig, Germany. 
In his youth he spent much time in Holland, France and England. 
At the University of Gottingen Schopenhauer studied Plato and 
Kant, and at the University of Berlin he heard lectures by Fichte 
and Schleiermacher and studied the classics. He was considerably 
influenced by Fichte’s lectures, although he did not agree with 
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Fichte. Schopenhauer wrote his thesis for the Ph. D. degree at 
Jena. His first book, fiber die vierfache Wurzel ies Satzes vom 
zureichenden Grund, was published in 1813. At Weimar, where 
he spent a few months, Schopenhauer read F. von Schlegel’s 
Language and Wisdom of the old Hindus and a translation of the 
Upanishads, and he retained a deep interest in Hindu philosophy 
the rest of his life. He also met Goethe at Weimir, whose color 
theories inspired him to write fiber das Selien und die Farben, 1816. 
Removing to Dresden he wrote there his greatest work, The World 
as Will and Idea, 1819. Schopenhauer travelled in Italy, spending 
a good deal of time in Florence, Venice and Rome, then he spent 
a year in Munich, and then he returned to Berlin for six years. 
In 1833 he settled in Frankfurt, where he lived the rest of his life. 
By 1844 he had won the recognition he had so lorg coveted, and 
by 1860 new editions of his works were called for. Bibliography: 
J. Frauenstadt edited Schopenhauer’s complete works in 6 vols. 
in 1873-74, and M. Brascli added notes and an introduction to 
the 3rd edition in 1891. The following of his works are in 
English: The World as Will and Idea, 3 vols., translated by 
R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 1883; reprinted 1896; Schopenhauer 
Selections, edited by D. H. Parker, is a handy student’s edition 
of selections from the Haldane and Kemp translation; The Wisdom 
of Schopenhauer, selected and translated by Waite:: Jekyll, 1911; 
Essays of Schopenhauer, translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 1890, ff.; 
On Human Nature, Essays on Ethics and Politics, selected and 
translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 1890; Essays of Schopenhauer, 
translated by Mrs. R. Dircks, 1892; Two Essays by Arthur 
Schopenhauer: I. On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason. II. On the Will in Nature, English translation, 
1889. Good books on Schopenhauer are: T. Whittaker, Schopen¬ 
hauer, 1909; W. Caldwell, Schopenhauer’s System, 1896; and 
M. Kelly, Kant’s Ethics and Schopenhauer’s Criticism. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903), was born at Derby, England. His 
education was neglected so that he reached the aga of seventeen 
with a knowledge below the average, except in mathematics. He 
became a civil engineer and worked at this profession for four 
years. Later he tried to make a living by inventions, and, failing 
in this, he turned to literature. In 1848 Spence:: became sub¬ 
editor of The Economist, and through his connections with the 
publishers he met many famous people, including Lewes, George 
Eliot, Huxley and Tyndall. In 1850 Spencer made quite a 
reputation^ by publishing his first book, Social Statics. In 1853 
he resigned his position to devote his entire time to writing. His 
Principles of Psychology appeared in 1855, but it was re-issued 
in a second edition of 2 vols. in 1873. When first published it 
attracted very little attention. Spencer broke down his health 
in writing it and as a result he suffered from chronic insomnia 
the rest of his life. In 1858 he drew up the scheme for his 
System of Philosophy. He spent the next 36 years completing 
the series of volumes constituting his Synthetic Philosophy. By 
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the end of that time he had acquired a very great reputation. 
In 1898 he removed from London to Brighton, and lie died there 
five years later. Bibliography: An authorized American edition 
of Spencer’s works was published in 1897 by D. Appleton & Co. 
An Autobiography in 2 vols. appeared the year after his death, 
1904. Daniel Duncan issued The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer in 1908. Good books on Spencer are: Collins, Epitome 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, which contains a preface by Spencer, 
giving a useful summary of his philosophy, 5th edition, 1905; 
J. A. Thomson, H. Spencer, 1906; W. H. Hudson, IT. Spencer , 
1908; Hugh Elliot, Herbert Spencer, 1917; which contains a 
complete bibliography; Josiah Royce, Herbert Spencer, 1904; and 
Borden P. Bowne, Kant and Spencer, 1912. 

Spinoza, Benedictus (or Baruch) de (1632-77), was born in Amster¬ 
dam, Holland. He was- educated in a school for Jewish boys, 
founded about 1638 in Amsterdam (probably) and by private 
tutors. He came into collision with the synagogue authorities 
and in 1656 he was excommunicated from the synagogue and 
banished for a short time from Amsterdam. After a few months 
he returned to Amsterdam, where he earned his living grinding 
lenses and doing private tutoring until 1660. During these years 
he improved his knowledge of Greek and mathematics and studied 
the writings of Descartes. Prom 1660-63 Spinoza lived in the 
little village of Rijnsburg, near Leyden. Here he wrote his 
Short Treatise on God, Man and his Well-being, the Treatise on 
the Improvement of the Understanding, 1662, and a part of the 
Ethics. He moved to Voorsburg, near The Hague, in 1663, where 
he met Huygens, the great physicist. In 1670 he published 
anonymously his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, and the same year 
he moved into The Hague. Spinoza finished his Ethics in 1675 
and took it to Amsterdam to find a publisher, but he found his 
enemies there so much up in arms against him that he gave up 
the idea of publishing it. Leibniz visited him at The Hague in 
1776, and read the Ethics in manuscript, making excerpts from it. 
Spinoza died of consumption at the early age of 44. Bibliography: 
The best edition of Spinoza’s * works is Spinoza Opera, 4 vols., 
edited by C. Gebhardt, 1926, but Yan Vloten’s edition is also good. 
English translations are: Spinoza’s Chief Works, translated by 
R. H. Elwes, 2 vols., 1883-84; Ethics, translated by Hale White 
and A. II. Stirling, 1899; A short Treatise on God, Man and his 
Well-being, translated by A. Wolf, 1910. A. Wolf has planned 
an English translation of the complete works of Spinoza, with 
introductions and commentaries, and the volume entitled Corre¬ 
spondence of Spinoza appeared in 1928. Spinoza Selections , 
edited by John Wild, is a handy one volume student’s edition of 
Spinoza’s writings. Spinoza’s Treatise on the Correction of the 
Understanding has been translated by A. Boyle, 1925. A. Wolf 
has translated and annotated M. Lucas’s biography of Spinoza 
under the title The Oldest Biography of Spinoza, 1927. Important 
books on Spinoza are: F. Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and 
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Philosophy, 1880, 1911; J. Martineau, A Study of Spinoza , 1885; 
J. Caird, Spinoza, 1888, 1901; Ii. H. Joachim, A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza, 1901; R, A. Duff, Spinozx’s Ethical and 
Political Philosophy, 1903; L. Roth, Spinoza, Descartes and Mai- 
monides, 1924; J. A. Gunn, Benedict Spinoza, 1925; R. McKeon, 
The Philosophy of Spinoza, 1928; L. Roth, Spinoza, 1929. Since 

1921 C. Gebhardt has edited Chronicum Spinozanum and since 

1922 he has edited Bibliotheca Spinozana, and the various volumes 
of both of these series contain valuable Spinoza material. 

Voltaire, pen name of Francois Marie Arouet (1694-1778), was born 
at Paris, France. In childhood he was instructed by a private 
tutor. Voltaire spent seven years from age ten o:i at the College 
Louis-1 e-Grand, under Jesuit instructors. From 1711-1715 he 
worked in a law office and travelled. He did not like law, so he 
turned to writing. When he wrote some libellous poems against 
the regent Orleans, he was thrown into the Bastile in 1716, where 
he remained until 1718. During this imprisonment he began his 
TIenriade. After his release he travelled considerably, being in 
England from 1726-1729, more or less as an exile from France, 
although, he visited Paris occasionally. During these years; he 
wrote a number of his plays, Zaire being produced in 1732. His 
Lettres philosophiques sur les Anglais and his Temple du gout 
appeared in 1735. They stirred up more trouble and Voltaire 
had to take refuge with friends. His most successful play, 
Merope, appeared in 1741. The next ten years were spent writing 
satires and in conflicts with his enemies. Finally, iu 1751 Voltaire 
accepted an invitation to go to Prussia where he spent three 
years with Frederick II, King of Prussia. He ^vas restless and 
quarrelled with Lessing and other German writers. On leaving 
Berlin he travelled to Frankfort, Colmar, Lyons and Geneva, being 
more or less persecuted wherever he went, although protected 
considerably by reason of his great wealth. In 1758 Voltaire 
purchased a large estate, known as Ferney, on French soil four 
miles from Geneva. For twenty years he lived there, writing and 
defending the persecuted and the oppressed. After twenty-eight 
years’ absence Voltaire revisited Paris in 1778. He was so acclaimed 
by the people that his health broke under the strain and he died 
in the city of his birth. Bibliography: The best editions of the 
works of Voltaire are listed in G. Bengesco’s B'lbliographie de 
Voltaire, 4 vols., Paris, 1882-90. The best English edition of his 
complete works is that of William F. Fleming in 22 vols. published 
by St. Hubert’s Guild. This set contains the Life of Voltaire by 
Lord Morley. Recent English versions of some of Voltaire’s 
writings are: Zadig and Other Romances, translated A. I. Woolf 
and W. S. Jackson, 1926; Candide and Other Romances, trans¬ 
lated by R. Aldington, 1927. Recent books on Voltaire are: 
R. Aldington, Voltaire, 1925; C. B. Chase, The Young Voltaire, 
1926; E. Henriot, Voltaire et Frederic II, 1927; V. Thaddeus, 
Voltaire, Genius of Mockery, 1928, and G. Brandes, Voltaire, 1930. 
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